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POV ERTY AND PARENT AL ween AS AN 
SSTACLE TO CHILD REF ORM 


By Homer Forks, 


Vice-Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The history of efforts for child labor legislation shows that 
end usually bss through three stages before reaching final success. 


any considerable number. After have gone to 
_ mines and factories and have counted the children, and have gath- Fs 
ered undeniable data disproving that statement, the next objection 
that is brought forward is that while there may be some children 
employed, after all such employment is a good thing for the chil- | 
dren, and some very eminent men are named as -having been 
E: employed in their childhood, by reason of which they became very 
distinguished when grown up. 
After further research as to the evil effects of child labor, such st 
as has been made at great length by our two assistant secretaries, _ 
and by many others, and after it has demonstrated beyond question — 
that this employment of children is bad for the children, there still — , 
-- remains one stronghold to be taken. It is then said: Well, yes, there a : 
=. are some children employed, and that perhaps it is not altogether 1 
exactly what one would regard as ideal, but nevertheless the earn- RUS 
ings of these children are absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of their families. Many of them, it is said, are the children of 
widows. In other cases their fathers have deserted or are ill, and, 
except for the earnings of these children, the families would suffer < oe 
might starve. 
That is the final stronghold to be captured by the friends of oe 
progressive legislation, not only for the restriction of child labor, but _ rig 
pur also for compulsory scnool attendance and for the exclusion of chil-  _ 
dren from certain occupations dangerous to health or morals. 
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What was said by the friends of such legislation until quite recently 
was substantially this, that we did not believe that there were many 
children whose earnings were really needed by their families; 
that only a small proportion of the children could be the children of 
widows ; that only a small proportion of those widows were depen- 
dent upon the earnings of their children, and that in so far as it 
might be true that the earnings of the children were needed by their 
families, it was, in our opinion, a great deal better that their income 
should be supplemented from some other source, and, furthermore, 
that it was our conviction that other resources would be at hand 
if those earnings were stopped. That was a word of hope and 
of confidence, and of conviction indeed, but it was not at that time 
founded on actual experience. 

The task devolved upon me is to set forth the results of several 
years of actual experience in this direction, and if I speak with 
comparatively little first hand knowledge of child labor legislation 
and problems, I can speak with sixteen years of uninterrupted 
experience in the study and actual administration of charity. 

During the past three years child labor legislation has been 
adopted in many of the states of the Union, and those who have 
been most active in procuring that legislation have taken up in 
earnest the task of providing supplementary incomes, when needed, 
to replace the earnings of children excluded from employment by 
the new legislation. We now have back of us several years of obser- 
vation and experience of the actual facts as they exist, and we can 
now put the hope that we expressed a few years before to the 
test of practical application. 

In New York City the local child labor committee some fifteen 
months ago took this ground, that whenever the child labor law 
made it impossible for any child under fourteen years of age to be 
employed, if his previous earnings were a necessary element in the 
family income, it would give to that family, through the child, what 
it called a scholarship—a sum of money equal, as nearly as could 
be ascertained—to the amount the child would have earned, that is 
to say, from one to three dollars per week. 

An individual member of that committee very generously offered 
to contribute the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars per annum, or 
such sum not exceeding that amount as might be necessary to 
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Obstacles to Child Labor Reform ay 


provide these scholarships. Notice of this offer was sent to all the 
superintendents and principals of the public schools, to the State 
Labor Department, charitable societies, truant officers, settlement 
workers and social agencies generally. 

As the result of that experiment, 490 applications for scholar- 
ships were received from October 1, 1905, to December 15, 1906, 
Of these, 160 have been referred elsewhere, because the children were 
not of the age at which they could have been employed previously, 
that is to say, they were over fourteen, or were under twelve, and 
were not within the provisions of the recently enacted law. Of 
the remaining 330 applications coming within the age limits, 95 
scholarships have been granted, that is a little less than 30 per cent. 
Bear in mind that these figures relate to the entire City of New 
York, with its population in round numbers of 4,250,000 of 
people, and that with all the publicity attached to this offer, and in 
the space of nearly fifteen months, only 95 cases have been found 
in which these scholarships should be given. 

These scholarships are adjusted to the probable amount of 
the child’s earnings, ranging from $1 to $3 per week, and the total 
present outlay per month is at the rate of $5,000 per year, that is 
to say, it is about $100 per week. It seems possible that in the 
course of another year there may be some further increase, although 
the number is very nearly stationary at present. It seems to be well 
within the mark to say that $10,000 at the very most will meet all 
the deficiencies that arise from the discontinuance of the employ- 
ment of children by the new law, in so far as such income is a 
necessary part of the living expenses of the families. Here, as in 
nearly all the other cities reporting, the scholarship continues until 
the child reaches the age of legal employment, unless the need there- 
for ceases at an earlier date. 

I have been struck, in examining the reports which have been 
received by the National Child Labor Committee from each of the 
larger cities of the country, on this question, to find the very differ- 
ent conditions that seem to exist in different cities. In Chicago, for 
instance, where a similar plan has been in operation, under the 
joint auspices of the Consumers’ League and the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, the total number of scholarships awarded during a period of 
three years is but fifteen. Only a small percentage of those who 
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filed applications for scholarships are found to be actually in need. 
The scholarships are largely provided by the women’s clubs, though 
the investigations of the families and their oversight is in the hands 
of the Bureau of Charities. The scholarship is usually $3 per week. 

In Philadelphia, the Public Education Association and Child 
Labor Committee have established the same plan, and there during 
the year ending June 30, 1906, the number of scholarships granted 
has been twenty-eight—about one-fifth of the total number of appli- 
cants. There also the investigation of the family is by the Charity 
Organization Society. The scholarships, ranging in amount from 
75 cents to $4 per week, are adjusted, not on the basis of the 
probable earnings of the child if employed, but on the actual rieed of 
the family. 

In St. Louis there is a compulsory school attendance law from 
which children may be excused, lawfully, on the ground of extreme 
poverty. The cases that have been so excused were inquired into 
recently as to the merits of the excuse, and it is reported (July, 
1906) that so far as the investigation had gone it indicated that 
not more than fifty full term exemptions were granted during the 
past year, and judging by the results so far secured about twenty 
of these would prove to be cases calling for material assistance if 
the children attended school, and that the total expenditure for 
such aid would probably be covered by the sum of $1,000 per year. 
The Secretary of the Missouri Child Labor Committee reports: “In 
the case of parents claiming permanent or long-term exemptions 
in order that their children might work in stores or factories, a 
successful effort is being made this year in St. Louis to eliminate 
all such child labor by providing scholarships for children recom- 
mended for exemption by the truant officer. The chairman of the 
executive committee of the Children’s Protective Alliance, Mr. 
W. O. Nelson, has proposed to the women’s clubs of the city to 
share equally with them the expense of such scholarships; and 
pending action by the women’s clubs, Mr. Nelson is personally 
providing for all these cases, after they have been reported on by 
the truant officer and carefully investigated by the agents of the 
St. Louis Provident Association. The cases, of course, accumulate 
gradually through the year as the truant officers continue their 
work, so that it is impossible to say at this date how many will 
present themselves per annum. I have not Mr. Nelson’s authority 
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to say what the expense involved has thus far been. But a rough 
preliminary investigation of last year’s long-term exemption cases 
indicated that the number of children properly entitled to scholar- 
ships would certainly not exceed fifty, and would probably be less 
than thirty. Something over a third of the cases approved for 
exemption by the attendance office are rejected after the Provident 
Association’s investigation.” 

In Pittsburg, during the year ending June 30, 1906, the number 
of scholarships granted was three, the amount being $2 per week 
in each case. 

The reply from Boston is, to my mind, very significant. I will 
quote one or two sentences: “Child labor has not been an issue in 
Massachusetts for many years. In the statutes of 1880 practically 
no employment of children under fourteen was permitted in school 
hours. There has been, therefore, in those who are dependents, no 
new problem to meet by keeping the children in school until four- 
teen, and there are no special scholarship funds or societies for such 
children. . . . The public outdoor relief, and the private 
charitable societies have always worked with the enforcement of 
the child labor law in mind.” That is to say, the standards of relief, 
both on the part of the public authorities and of the private socie- 
ties, have been such as contemplate a full enforcement of the child 
labor law; so that instead of receiving aid in the form of scholar- 
ships from some newly-established agency, the parents in case of 
need receive the aid in the form of relief either from the public 
officers or from private societies. That appears to be the state 
of affairs in a number of other cities. In Buffalo, for instance, we 
find that the health department sometimes refers families to the 
Charity Organization Society, where the operation of the law would 
otherwise seem likely to work hardship. The families receive relief 
on the usual plans, but without any system of scholarships. 

In Minneapolis, the Associated Charities have adopted the schol- 
arship plan, and during the year ending June 30, 1906, ten full 
scholarships were granted, and in some thirty other cases partial 
relief was given—a comparatively large number for a city of that 
size, as compared with other cities. About 10 per cent of the ap- 
plications were approved for some form of aid. 

It is to be noted that in most of the cities, but not in New 
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York, the amount of the scholarship is not based on the probable 
earnings of the child were he employed, but on the actual need of 
the family, aiming to make up the full amount that the family 
requires in order to live in accord with reasonable standards. 

The Associated Charities in Kansas City reports that, while 
the scholarship idea as such has not been developed there, that 
society assists, from private sources, widows with children, so that 
the children may attend the public schools and need not be employed. 

Such also is the report from Indianapolis, with the further 
statement that when the recent truancy and factory laws were passed 
it was expected that there would be a large increase in the demand 
upon the funds of that society for aiding widows, but as a matter 
of fact, there was but very little increase of that character. 

In the City of Baltimore, the law has recently taken effect, 
and a plan has been adopted by which the bureau of labor and sta- 
tistics refers to the Charity Organization Society all cases of ap- 
parent hardship, most of which, thus far, upon investigation, have 
been found not to be cases of actual need. 

From Milwaukee, we have the report that there are no schol- 
arships, but that the county superintendent of the poor extends addi- 
tional relief to certain families when it would otherwise be a hard- 
ship to require the child to attend school. There are several such 
cases, and the plan is resulting in better attendance in the public 
schools. 

The examination of these reports, with a study of the letters 
accompanying them, has suggested to me several conclusions, and 
especially this one—and I speak for myself only, and not as repre- 
senting the views of the National Child Labor Committee, having 
had no opportunity for conference with them on this subject—that 
this is at bottom essentially a phase of the relief problem; that it is 
not primarily an educational problem or a problem of enforcement 
of law, but is a relief problem; and that all moneys given out in the 
form of scholarships, and under these circumstances, should be 
given with the same care and with the same adequacy and upon the 
same principles as govern the best relief work. 

It is not an exceptional thing to find that there are new demands 
upon relief-giving societies, and that the standards heretofore 
deemed adequate are no longer adequate. It is frequently neces- 
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sary for such agencies and for such public officials to revise their 
_ judgments as to what constitutes adequate relief, and this is, after 
all, the fundamental thing in all charitable work. We may have 
been in error sometimes in the past, and have been superficially sat- 
isfied in entering upon the record of a family that it is “self-sup- 
_ porting” without looking far enough ahead, and without consider- 
_ ing whether the family is self-supporting with full justice to its 
future, as well as to its present. It is quite possible that the 
family may be self-supporting now, but in such a manner as to 
a the fact that in a very few years it cannot possibly be self- 
by emapesting. The incipient consumptive can remain at work and 
_ support his family for a considerable time, but with the certain 
result that at the end of a short time we will have upon our hands a 
_ widow and a family of children. We have revised our standards of 
_ relief-giving in view of our most recent knowledge of the treatment 
ef of tuberculosis. Similarly a widow can go out to work by the day 
> for six days in the week, and thus be “self-supporting” and maintain — 
her family, but with the certain result that in a comparatively short 


dren. Under these circumstances, the families are not self-support- 
ing in any proper sense of the term. Our conception of the amount ; 
and character of the relief that should be given must be extended 


are children who w veil | be employ od except for our child labor laws. | 
While all this is true, and while in my opinion the scholarship _ 
is a passing phase of the relief problem, it has many tactical and 
temporary advantages. Charity has come to be something of a 
yellow dog. No one likes to receive charity; few persons particu- 
larly care to be engaged in dispensing relief. Institutions supported 
by charitable gifts always prefer to be known under some other 
heading. It may be well, therefore, not to raise that question for 
the moment and to disguise the relief under some pleasanter name. 
Furthermore, of course, those who are instrumental in securing 
child labor legislation feel, and very properly so, a certain moral 
as responsibility for seeing that hardship does not result, even in a 
small degree, from the proposed legislation. Therefore, it is entirely _ 
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proper and justifiable—it is in some ways desirable—that they should 
be able to say to the community and to the legislators and to the 
public authorities that they know of their positive knowledge that 
the families deprived of the earnings of their children are not 
suffering ; and that as an evidence of good faith they, from funds 
collected themselves, have met the need. 

There are perhaps many communities in which relief work is 
not sufficiently well informed and organized, or is not sufficiently 
strong to meet this situation, and until they can be improved—until 
the relief agencies, public and private, can be educated and strength- 
ened, and induced to adopt the larger view, it may be wiser and, 
in fact, may be highly important, that some temporary provision 
of scholarships be made. 

The important thing, however, from the point of view of the 
National Child Labor Committee, is this, that the experience of the 
past four years has given us the measure of the problem. It has 
demonstrated the soundness of our earlier position; that the number 
of such families needing relief is small; that funds would be forth- 
coming to meet this need ; that the problem is an easily managed one; 
and that poverty and parental dependence should not be an obstacle 
to progressive child labor legislation. 


ay 
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secured the enactment of the best child labor law of any southern 


LABOR 


4 By Dr. A. J. McKetway, 


sary "that the facts shall be carefully investigated and published, 
for the demand to become irresistible, from the people themselves, 
that an industry shall not be built upon the basis of child labor; 
nor will it be long before the will of a kind-hearted people shall 
be translated into humane laws, that we may again present a serene 
front to civilization.” 

Then followed a year of defeats to the child labor cause in the 
South, in North Carolina and Florida and Georgia and Mississippi 
and Louisiana, with no apparent advance, but rather a disastrous 
reaction, with the evil on the increase. But at the second annual 
meeting, with hope deferred but with faith unshaken, I said: “In 
spite of the ineffectiveness of present laws and the violation of sol- 
emn agreements (not to employ children under a specified age), 
and the utter absence of protective legislation in some of the states, 
I make bold to say, because I know my people and love my people, 
that the South is too kind- hearted to allow this sacrifice of her 
children.” 

And now it is a proud moment of my life, at this third annual 
meeting, when I can speak of the southern awakening against child 
labor as an accomplished fact. Our committee is able to report 
four splendid victories for our cause: in Maryland, where Dr. Lind- 
say’s efficient aid has already been gratefully recognized by the 
friends of the children; in Kentucky, where Mr. Lovejoy’s timely 
intervention, at a critical moment, reconciled conflicting views and 
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state ; in Louisiana, where the law was amended in the right direc- 
tion; and in Georgia, where for the first time a child labor law has 
been enacted ; the same legislature which had defeated what even the 
manufacturers called “ a mild child labor bill,” having passed at 
its second session, with but two dissenting votes in the House 
and unanimously in the Senate, a far more advanced bill, because 
that giant who rules America, who sometimes sleeps, but who once 
aroused is irresistible, had been awakened—Public Opinion. Nor is 
this all. The Democratic convention of Alabama, in nominating 
a prominent manufacturer for the office of governor, wrote child 
labor reform in no uncertain language into its party platform. From 
North Carolina and from Tennessee, from Florida and Mississippi 
and Louisiana and Texas, from the mother of states, old Virginia, 
and from the youngest daughter of the southern sisterhood, Okla- 
homa, there come cheering reports of an awakened public opinion, 
of an aroused public conscience; while in South Carolina the manu- 
facturers are earnestly and sincerely pressing for the enactment of 
a compulsory education law which will help to solve the child labor 
problem. And at a meeting only this week in Kentucky, where the 
best brains and blood of the state were represented, among them the 
official of a powerful manufacturers’ association, with representatives 
of the labor unions, a state committee of fifty was formed, with an 
associate membership that may be numbered by the hundreds, to 
amend and enforce the child labor law of Kentucky, and a message 
was sent from that gathering to Kentucky’s representatives in the 
United States Senate to urge the passage of the child labor bills 
now pending in the National Congress. 

This awakening of the South to its social problems is but a 
part of its awakening on every line of human progress. And there 
is with it all a new note of nationalism, sounding as clear as a 
bugle amidst the strife of partisan politics, the clash of selfish inter- 
ests, and the dying groans of sectional prejudice, and that bugle 
note proclaims to willing ears, in the prophetic words of Ben Hill, 
of Georgia: “We are in the house of our fathers. Our brothers are 
our companions.” 

Forty years ago the South found itself with its labor system 
destroyed, its transportation system annihilated and the flower of 
its manhood under the sod. Its colleges which, while slightly fewer 
in number, yet employed more professors and matriculated more 
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students ‘iu the colleges of the rest of the nation, had their endow- 
ments swept away in the universal flood. A whole generation of 
students, who might have enriched the world with their contribu- 
tions to literature and science, were following the plow to keep 
starvation from destroying what battle had spared. Nor was this 
all. There succeeded an era that was worse than the weary years of 
the war. The South had to endure not only the bitterness of 
defeat and the anguish of bereavement, but also the odium of 
having precipitated one of the costliest wars, in blood and treasure, 
that the world has known, and the additional odium of having been 
on the wrong side of the issue developed by the war, the perpetu- 
ation of human slavery. It, moreover, rested under the suspicion | 
that its people did not accept the results of the war in good faith 
and could not be trusted to deal fairly with the ex-slaves. So the 
energies of the South, that might have been at once directed to its — 
upbuilding, were employed in preserving the very life of our Cau- © 
casian civilization, the integrity of the race, and the maintaining 
of government against threatened anarchy. I believe the rehabilita- — 
tion of the South during the decade after the war to be the proudest 
chapter in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. ; 

But during this decade the South became actually poorer than 
at the close of the war. 

I am old enough to remember the bitterness of that poverty, 


and have learned to appreciate the heroism of the sacrifice that 


the fathers and mothers of the South made for the education and 
advancement of their children. 

May I be pardoned for a word of personal reminiscence? I i 
heard only this week in Washington a debate in the United States | 


Senate over the District of Columbia child labor bill. One matter a 


of grave discussion was the inquiry whether the little pages of | 
the Senate would be deprived of the emoluments and advantages 
of their position during school hours by the terms of the bill. It 


had been agreed by the friends of the bill that such association was _ 


an education in itself. Then the Senate passed to the consideration 
of the widowed mother who had no other means of support than 
the labor of the immature child. And suddenly, to me, sitting there 
in the Senate gallery, there came the vision of my boyhood’s home 


in old Virginia. We were “as poor as Job’s old blue turkey-hen,” as 


we used to say, and proud of it. It was at a time when it was 
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something of a disgrace to be rich, since that indicated that there 
had not been sufficient sacrifices for the Southern cause. I had been 
on a visit to Washington, where a prominent lawyer of the city had 
taken a fancy to the little boy, and, when I returned, a letter was 
sent offering me a position as a page in the Senate, with a salary 
that was then beyond the dreams of avarice. I never knew of the 
offer until it had been declined. I was just beginning to lay up 
my small store of Latin and Greek. A widowed mother had 
other ambitions for her son than the career in Washington offered 
before his education was finished. I do not know how hard the 
struggle may have been, but I do know what the decision was, and 
therefore I, this day, in this distinguished presence, with faltering 
voice and bowed head, do bless the memory of the sainted dead. 

Let me say, in simple justice, that the awakening of the South 
was first of all an industrial awakening. The South had been able 
to maintain its cotton-growing monopoly. Its people had formerly 
turned from manufacturing to agriculture because of the conditions 
that accompanied slavery. Now they began to turn again to manu- 
facturing. To-day it is difficult to exaggerate the extent of the 
advancement of the South along industrial lines. Last year the 
South manufactured more bales of cotton into yarn and cloth than 
all the mills of the rest of the nation. Birmingham has made Pitts- 


burg sit up and take notice in the iron and steel works. The min- 
eral resources of the South in coal and iron ore and petroleum are 
just beginning to be uncovered. ‘The historic advice of Horace 
Greeley has been parodied to read, “Go South, young man, go 
South.” But, lest this should read too much like a promoter’s adver- 
tisement, consider finally the single fact that in the last two decades 
the cotton spindles of the South have increased from 667,000 to 


9,500,000. 

Then came the educational awakening. The most mortifying 
thing that can be brought to the attention of an intelligent Southerner 
to-day is the place of the Southern States in the illiteracy column. 
It is related of a North Carolinian, whose state had once been at 
the bottom of the list, that while visiting the Washington Library 
he glanced up at a wall-map with the states arranged according to 
the percentage of illiteracy, and, finding that his state no longer 
occupied the lowest place, he shouted, “Thank God for South 
Carolina.” The story of this educational revival is familiar to all 
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in its more recent spectacular presentations, but the real history of 
the times is that of patient courage amidst great difficulties, the 
South steadfastly setting its face toward the education of two 
races, with a doubly expensive system on account of the necessary 
separation of the races in the public schools, and the two races 
being educated for the most part by the taxes paid by one. 

And, now, with the increase of wealth, with a higher standard 
of wages and of living, with the school teachers going into all cor- 
ners that the people may be taught, there has begun what I con- 
ceive to be the most significant movement of this generation, the 
application of the best minds of the South to the solution of those 
vital problems, to the advancement of those social reforms which 
are infinitely more important than the economic questions which 
have occupied so much of the thought of the nation, or the consti- 
tutional questions which have seemingly monopolized the theoretical 
statesmanship of the South. The interdependence of the business 

| world throughout the nation was first established. Business men 
a: of all sections met upon the common platform of building up the 
: business interests of the South. They discovered that we were one 


| Oe ‘ people before the preachers or the politicians had found it out. 
it Then the educational leaders of the nation have been coming to- 
2. gether in the series of southern conferences on education, and the 
' North has found that it had something to learn from the South, 
i while the South has been glad to gain from the experience of the 


North. The forming of a National Child Labor Committee marked 
an epoch in the development of this nation along the lines of social 
reform. The agitation had begun in the South, in Alabama, and 
the echoes of that battle for the children’s rights was heard in Bos- 
ton and awakened the New England conscience to the shame of 
having New England mill owners of southern mills, with good 
laws in their own states for the protection of the children, founding 
their industry in the South upon the basis of child labor. The fight 
progressed to victory in the passage of the first child labor laws of 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, and Virginia. Then it slowly 
grew upon the national consciousness that this was a national evil, 
that while the percentage of child laborers was greater in the South, 
the actual number of the little toilers was far greater in the North. 
And now no one speaks in a general way of this national curse with- 
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out coupling with the evil of child labor in the southern cotton mills 
that of the sweat-shops of New York, the glass factories of New | 
Jersey, the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
sut while the response of public opinion in the South to the 
appeal in behalf of the children, to the necessity of preserving with 
its wonted vigor the racial stock of the South, has been magnifi- 
cent, it would be only a half truth to point that out without indicat- 
ing also the defective and ineffective laws to which we have yet 
attained, and the long, slow, toilsome process by which those laws 
may be raised to the proper standard of effectiveness. The object 
of this reform is not to pass laws but to rescue the children from 
the mine and from the mill and to put them into the school. 
Let us review briefly the present situation, first as to legisla- 
tion, and then as to the number of children employed in one indus- 
try, which has been and still is the commanding industry of the 
South, but which may not long hold that position in the present 
general advance. 
Except in Kentucky and Tennessee, the twelve-year standard 
yet obtains in the South. In South Carolina and in Georgia and 
in Alabama it is yet possible for a ten-year-old child, by permis- 
sion of the law, to work twelve hours a day. There are sixty-six 
mills in North Carolina where twelve-year-old children may work 
a twelve-hour night, by law. The bald statement of these facts is a 
damning indictment. We have almost no machinery for the enforce- 
ment of the laws that we have, ard their violation is a matter of 
common knowledge. Except in Kentucky and Maryland, we have 
no compulsory education laws in the South, though I regard it as 
a fallacy to say that we must put a child of tender years into the 
cotton mill, for instance, unless we can force him into the school. 
And the plea for compulsory education first has been made the 
instrument of sentencing thc :sands of little children to hard labor 
for no other crime than the supposed poverty of their parents, on the 
theory that little children, wita no evil environments, from pure 
homes, be they ever so humble, must be forced to endure the long 
hours of the cotton mill, at constant employment, to keep them from 
becoming criminals. I resent that theory as a libel upon southern 
civilization. 
Now, take a glance at the statistics. 


How many children, of 
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what ages, are now employed in southern cott.n mills, nobody 
knows. The manufacturing organs that are inclined to boom the 
industry, as to capital invested, the sum of wages paid and the num- 
ber of factories and spindles and looms, are apparently trying to 
convince the public that this vast industry is run with an insignifi- 
cant body of human workers. The censys bulletins of manufac- 
tures just issued for 1905 are far below, in the statistics of em- 
ployees, the statements made by the same manufacturers, to the 
textile publications. And yet the percentage of children under 
sixteen reported by the manufacturers is enough almost to arouse 
a people to arms in their defense. 

Yet the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland 
reports that it has issued twice as many permits for children under 
sixteen at work as were reported by the manufacturers in the 
census bulletin of 1905. To ask a manufacturer, perhaps sensitive 
on the subject of employing children, perhaps afraid of incrimi- 
nating himself, how many children under sixteen are employed in 
his establishment, is not the most scientific method of arriving at 
the truth. And yet when the census bureau compiles statistics 
gained in that way, the statement becomes an authority. 

Fortunately for the cause of the children, a recent study of 
the population tables of 1900 gives the result of that house to house 
canvass, as to the number of children, ten to fifteen years of age, 
engaged in particular industries. From that we learn (census 
bulletin 69) that three out of ten operatives in southern cotton mills 
are from ten to fifteen years of age. This takes no account of a 
quite appreciable number of children under ten so employed. 

An estimate of mine, published a year ago, that there were 
sixty thousand children under fourteen in the southern cotton mills 
has been widely challenged and abusively denied. The Blue Book, 
a, recognized authority on textile statistics, corrected every year 
from the reports of the manufacturers, gives in actual numbers, or 
by fair computation from the few mills not reporting the number 
of their employees, the sum of 209,000 operatives in the cotton 
mills of the south. But three out of ten is thirty per cent, or 62,700 
children from ten to fifteen years of age, to which two or three 
thousand should be added for children under ten years of age. It 
is my opinion that the percentage of children employed has increased 
since 1900 on account of the shortage of the labor supply and thy 
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demand for more operatives caused by the increase of fifty-five per 
cent in the number of spindles since 1900. The figure given, 
60,000 children under fourteen, is thus seen to be a conservative 
estimate. 

I quote again the statement made by Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr., 
of Charlotte, N. C., formerly president of the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, later president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, considered an expert in cotton mill 
matters, that 75 per cent of the spinners of the North Carolina mills 
were fourteen years and under, while his predecessor in office, 
Mr. George B. Hiss, of Charlotte, told me that the usual calculation 
was that only 30 per cent of the operatives were adults. 

Nor is this all. From the mines of Alabama and Tennessee 
and Virginia and Kentucky comes the cry of the children, some 
of them allowed to work by law at the age of twelve, some of them 
working contrary to the law at that age. From the woolen mills 
of Virginia and Tennessee comes the same bitter cry; from the 
cigar factories of Florida, from its canning factories; from the 
silk mills, from the phosphate mines, the children stretch out their 
feeble hands to us for help. Pity them? pity the children? Of 
course we do. But there is a more serious problem here. We are 
brought face to face with the fact that the depreciation of our 
racial stock has already begun, that we have a cotton mill type 
that can be recognized, that the percentage of illiteracy in the mill 
villages surpasses even that of the mountain counties of some of 
our states, and that there is already beginning, in a few factory cen- 
ters, a moral collapse of which I hardly dare speak. And the 
South must face this more startling fact that its awakening has 
come too late, just as it came too late in England, to save a whole 
generation of its children. The South, with its traditions of states 
rights, must answer this question: Shall we, for the sake of one 
application of one constitutional theory, fail to ask the aid of our 
national government in securing an effective law and condemn a 
generation of our precious children that might be saved? I believe 
I know what the answer will be. We will build monuments to 
our fathers, but we will not cut ourselves among their tombs. Dead 
hands, long ago folded reverently and lovingly upon the breast, 
must not hold back the little children of the South from their right- 
ful heritage. While the politicians may find an issue, the feople, 
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whose hearts have ever beaten true, will have a word to say on this 
subject. 
; Believing in states rights, but also believing in the sacred rights ; 


of childhood, I would deplore the making of any such issue as shall _ 


put the rights of the state over against the rights of the child, 
because the child will win. The very stars in their courses are | 
fighting for his rights, and the obituary of the Herods will be the | 


epitaph on the tombs of dead politicians: “They are dead that 


the young child’s life.” 
A moral revolution is sweeping over the nation, and the South 

ae doing its part to swell the wave. After all, the south is a small 

_ part of the manufacturing life of the nation. We are as yet a 
rural people, loving the homely virtues of the soil. But it seems to 

me that the manufacturing and mining interests of the nation | 
should take some recent warnings to heart. ite 
When the President called the coal operators and the coal min- _ 

ers to a conference, which referred their differences to arbitration, _ 

fu — sentiment was divided as to the rights of the two parties to 
Sf contention. But when in the course of that investigation the 


fact was developed of the wholesale employment of boys in the _ ‘ 


mines, public sentiment instantly veered to the side of the miners. 
a Two years ago the business men of highest repute in this coun- 
_ try were the insurance officials. A family quarrel in one of the in- | 
companies led to an investigation. That investigation 
_ proved the misuse of trust funds, the final result of which was the _ 
robbery of the children, orphaned by the death of the bread-win- 
; and now Alex ander is in a madhouse, McCall is dead of a 


s are banished, and all because in offend- 


Six months ago the trust question was a subject of ‘actdenie 


discussion. Then one great trust was found to be poisoning the eg ‘ 


people with unwholesome meat, while others were convicted of © 
Ba -adulterating food and drink and medicine and even the candy which 

the children craved. And now all are involved in indiscriminate . 
so that every time the department of justice begins 
new prosecution the joyful people send a ‘Message of sympathy 
to the White House saying, “Hit ’em again.’ 


The protective tariff is just now a matter of academic discus- 
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sion. This committee, as a committee, has nothing to do with it. 
I suppose that it embraces all shades of opinion on that subject. 
But let this discussion of a national child labor law become the 
burning question in Congress, let the manufacturers or the coal 
combinations oppose it there, let the discussion develop the real 
facts of child slavery, and it is easy to predict that those who claim 
the right of the exploitation of infant industry will have fatally dam- 
aged their claim for the protection of infant industries. 

For this nation, of which the South is a loyal part, has set its 
face already as a flint against the oppression of childhood. It is not 
going to tolerate it one instant longer than it can be helped. And 
the danger always is, in a democracy, that when it has become pas- 
sionately aroused it may be indiscriminate in its punishment. There 
is no power on earth like the appeal which helpless childhood makes. 
There is no vengeance like that of the lioness robbed of her whelps. 
And woe betide those who would stand in the way of this nation, 
once it has heard the piteous cry of the children, and is rushing to 
their defense and their salvation. 
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PREMATURE TOIL 


By H. Freiserc, M.D., 


Chairman of Ohio State Child Labor Committee. 


It is greatly to be regretted that it is as yet not possible to 
present to this committee a comprehensive report upon the physical 
effects of premature toil, based upon a thorough and scientific 
investigation. Many persons express surprise at learning that up 
to this time no such study has been made. In the course of a recent 
effort to improve the child labor law of this state, a discussion 
developed between the committee and a group of manufacturers 
objecting to certain of its provisions, the committee seeking to show 
that ten hours of work daily must be considered injurious to the 
organism of boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, even 
though the employment involved no great muscular exertion. We 
were met with the request to furnish reliable evidence that this is 
the case; evidence which we were unable to produce, even though 
we were perfectly sure in our own minds of the truth of our state- 
ment. It is apparent that the value of such evidence would be 
exceedingly great in the efforts to secure for the growing child its 
natural rights; of which efforts this meeting is so vigorous an 
expression. 

Unless one has devoted some thought to the subject, it might 
appear to be a task of no great difficulty or magnitude to collect 
the data incident to such an investigation. However, the reverse is 
true, as may be seen from the following requirements, which are 
none too severe if reliable information is to be obtained. 

It should be required: 

(a) That the investigation comprehend a large number of chil- 
dren in each of the groups to be mentioned. 

(b) That the measurements be made by those familiar with 
such work, in order that they may be trustworthy; and by persons 


competent to detect physical abnormities even in their beginnings. 
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(c) That a sufficient number of measurements be taken of each 
child so as to insure a convincing record of its physical condition. 

(d) That the children be examined upon beginning their fac- 
tory life and at certain intervals until the termination of adoles- 
cence. 

(e) That comparative investigation be made of a large number 
of children of the same types who have not been engaged in gainful 
occupations during the most active period of adolescence. 

The value of such an investigation may well be considered 
inestimable. It would determine beyond doubt whether the charge 
of physical deterioration from premature toil is a just one or not 
and would fix definitely the responsibility of the state in the protec- 
tion of its future citizens and mothers. We feel sufficiently sure 
of the result of such an investigation, made with skill and impar- 
tiality, as to court it most ardently. Upon thoughtful consideration 
it must, however, appear that the means and power necessary for 
the execution of so comprehensive a program cannot be within the 
reach of a private association. This should be a function of gov- 
ernment, and the need for it might well be looked upon as one of 
the most important arguments for the establishment of a Children’s 
Bureau at Washington. ; 

In the absence of data dealing with the investigation of large 
numbers of toiling children and based upon a systematic plan of 
observation and record, it may nevertheless be of interest to call 
attention to certain effects of a purely physical character which 
professional experience has for years been accustomed to look upon 
as the results of environment and occupation, and especially when 
considered with reference to the physical peculiarities of the child 
between the ages of ten and sixteen years. In doing this, effort 
will be made to avoid that which is purely technical, but also that 
which is in any way still a matter of supposition rather than obser- 
vation, and therefore not generally accepted. 

The role of the play hours in the development of the voung 
child, his innate desire for physical activity and especially in the 
open, are well recognized by all lavmen, and there are few indeed 
who will not acknowledge how important these are in promoting the 
formative processes which are at this time of life actively going on. 
The statement that this natural desire for movement and exercise 
cannot be balked in the child eight to ten years of age, without 
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damage to his physical progress, will meet with little protest, and 
for the present discussion this is of minor importance, since, by far 
the greater number of children at work have at least passed their 
tenth year, and since no state, whose statutes do not ignore the 
question altogether, has ventured to place the limit for work below 
this. When the child arrives at its twelfth year, however, it enters 
a period which, lasting until its seventeenth year as a rule, is char- 
acterized not only by those changes of disposition, of mind and 
soul, af body and appearance, embraced by the term “puberty,” but 
a period also during which the body experiences its most rapid 
growth in length. As the bones grow longer, at this rapid rate, the 
muscles controlling these bones must grow longer with them. The 
muscles must, however, increase not only in length but in volume 
if their strength is to be proportionate to the ever-increasing de- 
mands made upon them. That this increase of volume, therefore, 
of strength, is dependent upon exercise, is common knowledge; that 
lack of use causes wasting and therefore weakening of muscle is 
no less so. It is likewise well known that excessive exercise of 
certain muscles will result not in increase of strength but in degen- 
eration and weakening, and that there is no surer way of inducing 
great fatigue than by using the same set of muscles for a long time 
without change, thus giving no opportunity for what is called rest 
but what is really the replenishing of muscle material which has 
been consumed. Let us now apply these statements in practice; to 
the case of a girl feeding material to a machine and sitting in one 
position for hours at a time; to the case of a boy handling small 
articles of manufacture, having perhaps nothing more to do than 
to remove them from one machine to another close by, or to per- 
form, in the standing position, a set of movements with rapidity but 
involving no test of strength whatever. Such work commonly 
develops quickness of eve and dexterity of fingers. It is certainly 
not looked upon as involving physical strain of any account, Here 
lies the fallacy: standing and sitting are looked upon as passive 
and involving no great muscular action. If this were true, why 
should we then tire so much more easily from standing than from 
walking, since this apparently requires much more use of the 
muscles; why so much more easily from holding a weight continu- 
ously in one position than from moving it in various directions. 

As a matter of fact, standing and sitting are possible only by 
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active muscular work, and, when prolonged, have connected with 
them the disadvantage of permitting but little change of activity to 
other muscles. It cannot be surprising to learn, therefore, that 
under these circumstances the tissues yield under unrelieved strain ; 
that the leg and trunk muscles become excessively fatigued and thus 
compel the assumption, for relief, of faulty postures and attitudes 
which can at first be voluntarily departed from, but which finally 
take the place of the normal and leave the child more or less perma- 
nently deformed. Thus it is that, even before the advent of modern 
factory employment, certain deformities were recognized as being 
associated with certain occupations; the expression “baker’s legs,” 
for example, will be found in surgical treatises written many years 
ago. The argument that the labor performed by the child is not 
hard is therefore only a specious one. Keeping a growing individual 
at an occupation, for ten hours daily, which involves the use of only 
a limited set of muscles, when he is at an age when nature prompts 
running and jumping, deprives him of the need for deep breathing, 
and therefore expansion of the chest, which these bring with them, 
and of the stimulus to the blood circulation which, although often 
harmful to the man past middle age, is of the greatest value to the 
developing organism. 

However desirable it may be to preserve the normal form and 
symmetry of the human body, that it may be agreeable to look upon, 
there is underlying this a factor of greater import to humanity than 
mere personal vanity. This is the economic factor which takes into 
account the future of the individual, after the period of immaturity 
has passed and the child has become the citizen and has assumed the 
responsibilities of parentage. Whatever can be shown to now per- 
manently impair wage-earning capacity or to interfere with the 
performance of family duties, or indeed to shorten the tenure of 
life, will be acknowledged by all to be of prime importance. I shall 
not refer to such conditions as general weakness or diminished 
chest capacity and the tendency to acquire disease in consequence 
thereof, but rather to certain definite deformities which I have had 
frequent opportunity for observing, both in process of formation 
and in their final results. 

For the present, the various occupations of toiling children 
may be grouped according as the work is done in standing or 
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sitting position. In general, and there are of course many excep- 

tions, boy’s work requires standing and girl’s work sitting. It may 
does standing is an icnpiemprnage for work which the man also 
This is corre- 
spondingly true of gitl’s work. Standing oncupations naturally 
Leg the feet and legs in greatest strain, and more especially the 


feet. In consequence we see developing, during the adolescent years, 
& that condition known as weak and flat foot. This frequently occurs 
in the adult also from causes of similar nature, but only too fre- 
quently the result of conditions and weakening which must be 
attributed to the period of active growth. The deformity acquired © 
in adult years, though it may be disabling and painful in high 
degree, but rarely assumes the severe form so frequently seen in the 
later period of adolescence as a sad testimony of the child’s experi- 
ence. Commonly, the foot loses its strength and shape gradually, 
so that, at this time, but little notice is taken of it. Later, when 
the child has become the father, and the necessity for continuous 
employment is apparent, the feet only too frequently become so 
painful that long abstention from work is imperative, and it happens 
not rarely that an entire change of employment cannot be avoided ; 
thus are lost the skill and aptitude acquired during the period of 
prematurity; for while medical science can do much for these 
unfortunates, they are often debarred from continuing in trades 
requiring constant standing. Frequently upon coming under med- 
ical care the condition is such that nothing short of a long stay in 
hospital will prove availing, and this means loss of income if not 
loss of independence for a greater or less period. I doubt whether 
it is generally realized how frequently such conditions are met as 
those to which I have just referred. While originally uttered in a 
somewhat different sense, the saying seems here most appropriate 
that “the boy without play is the father without a job.” When the 
one weekly holiday comes, the accumulated fatigue of the week’s 
standing is apt to be so great that only the exceptionally robust have 
the desire for outdoor exercise left in them. The day is therefore 
only too often used for repose of the body, which, while furnishing 
relief to the excessively fatigued muscles, does nothing for the 
remainder of the organism, which would otherwise invite active 
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attract your attention to the occurrence of of 
the spine, spoken of as “lateral curvature.” This deformity is often 
seen in school children and even in those leading luxurious lives. 
It betokens a weakness of fiber and a need for physical culture, 
which is, however, to be controlled by proper treatment. When this 
is within reach, the progress of the deformity is checked so that 
it does not become a menace to health, and it is objectionable chiefly 
as constituting an esthetic defect which the skilful dressmaker is 
usually able to conceal. 

Were this, however, the extent of the damage done to the 
organism by lateral curvature, I should have nothing to say of it 
in this place. It becomes of importance in this connection, however, 
because it is so frequently seen in girls who have been engaged in 
sitting occupations during the developmental period and because 
in them it assumes not only the role of a deformity of most severe 
type, not simply a most unfortunate disfigurement, but also because 
it now constitutes a very serious menace to health and the attain- 
ment of longevity of even average degree. I shall not discuss the 
deformity in detail except to say that when assuming the severe 
grades under discussion, its effects reach far beyond the spine itself, 
which bends not simply to one side or the other, but is always 
markedly twisted on its vertical axis also. In this twist the chest 
participates fully, so that not only is its power of expansion greatly 
interfered with, but its capacity is reduced and much crowding and 
displacement of the vital organs contained within can be deter- 
mined. Small wonder, then, that such severe degree of lateral 
curvature adds greatly to the likelihood of developing pulmonary 
consumption and that the heart cannot be thus pushed aside with 
impunity. It has been ascertained that, for these reasons, the dura- 
tion of life of individuals with severe lateral curvature is far below 
the average. The remoter effect of the deformity upon the pelvis 
of the girl I need only mention to the extent of saying that here, 
too, a distortion and diminution of normal capacity frequently 
results, so that this has always been recognized by medical men as 
of potentially serious influence upon the maternal function. 

In conclusion it is to be said that these deformities are by no 


means confined exclusively to the one sex or the other ; neither is 
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it to be interpreted that they occur in every child who works, or 
even in the greater number. It is asserted, however, that these 
deformities in the severe forms before referred to are particularly 
frequent among toiling children, or those who have toiled as chil- 
dren. That the unfavorable influences of premature toil are only 
too often augmented by unfortunate home influences, by dwellings 
that are unfit, by insufficient and improper food, does not alter the 
case. I have aimed to speak of these deformities in particular, 
because of their serious nature and because I have had abundant 
opportunity for observing them. On the other hand, it is not to be 
overlooked that these are by no means the only, or even the most 
common, evidences of physical deterioration to be observed among 
working children. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOFT COAL MINES)” ’ 


Owen R. Lovejoy, 


Assistant — of the National Child Labor Committee. , 
The committee's biases of child labor in the soft coal 
region have extended over sections of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
West Virginia. The field thus far studied does not justify us in 
attempting any estimate of the number of children employed. Child 
labor in the bituminous industry differs from that in the anthracite, 
as in the former there is no slate picking and the children employed 
are inside the mine. They work as runners, drivers, door boys and 
couplers, while perhaps the larger percentage are employed with 
their fathers in loading coal. 

In one Pennsylvania mining borough where from 1,000 to 
1,200 people are employed in the mines, it was estimated by several 
of the miners, two mine superintendents, the chief burgess and the 
superintendent of schools that between 175 and 200 boys under 16 
were employed in the mines. The comment of the superintendent 
of schools is significant. He says: “Last year I received certificates 
signed by doctors certifying that children were unable to attend 
school on account of physical disability and we afterward found the 
children working in the mine. Of course, we got them back in 
school. Men take boys in the mine actually so small they can 
hardly carry their dinner bucket without dragging it, in order to 
claim an extra half turn, t. e., more cars to fill. The cause of this 
is that there are too many workers in the mine so as to have more 
tenants for the company houses and more customers for the com- 
pany stores. All are expected to trade at the company store.” A 
borough policeman added that it was not difficult to get a small 
boy in the mines. He said: “I take my boy to the superintendent 
and tell him a hard luck story, and especially if I have a big family 
and trade at the company store, he will take him in. They do not 
ask for certificates of age in the mines here.” 
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These expressions throw light on several causes of the employ- 
ment of young children in the coal mines. These causes may be 
roughly classified as follows: 

First. The Company Store and the Company House.—lIt is claimed 
by many miners and citizens in the coal region that where the mining 
companies maintain general stores and own a number of houses for 
rent, they customarily bring to the region a larger number of people 
than can be regularly employed. The result is that while the mine is 
operated every day, each miner will get from three to four days’ 
work in a week, while the number of coal cars assigned each man 
in a day is limited. If a man finds it impossible to maintain his 
family under these conditions he is tempted to take his own boys 
into the mine and on their account is allowed fifty per cent more 
cars (called a half turn) than if working alone. Sometimes it is 
said these boys are too small to be of any real assistance, but their 
presence enables the father, by over-working, to earn a larger wage. 
This explanation seems justified in many localities, while in others 
the number of cars supplied to the workers is unlimited, and the 
management vigorously discourages child labor. 

Second. Racial Traits.—We may illustrate this by one borough 
found in the central part of Pennsylvania, inhabited principally by 
Swedes and Italians in about equal numbers. Although in the 
lower grades of school the Swedish and the Italian children are 
about equally divided, in the third and fourth grades the Italian 
children begin rapidly to drop out and large numbers were found 
in the mines, while the Swedish children remain in school and go 
through the grammar grades, and several of them into the high 
school. It was a small borough and the schools were not graded up 
to the standard of other borough and city schools, but so far as 
the opportunities afforded, those Swedish fathers and mothers were 
keeping their children in school and out of the mines. Yet the 
houses occupied by the two races were very similar: their economic 
condition appeared much the same. The Swedes had perhaps lived 
in the community a little longer and therefore were a little more 
independent than the Italians, but the necessity for protecting these 
children of the Italians against the misguided ambition of their pa- 
rents is evident. These people are ignorant of our English language, _ 

ignorant of the value of our American institutions, ignorant of the 
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handicap they are placing on their little ones by this premature 
employment. The necessity for the larger parent, the state, inter- 
vening to protect the children against their own parents is very 
well illustrated by the case of a little boy I discovered some weeks 
ago down in the mines in West Virginia. Two years ago, at the 
age of eleven, he came to school unable to understand a word of 
English. Through an older Italian girl who had learned the Eng- 
lish language the superintendent said to the little fellow that he was 
glad to have him there and that the school desired to do all it 
could to help him. Goaded on by the sense of being placed in a 
class with little children six and seven years of age while he was 
eleven, he was spurred to his best endeavors, and through those two 
years he passed successfully through the first, the second, the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh grades of 
But at the end of those two years, just a few months 
ago, his father, an industrious, hard-working, patient Italian, thought 
the boy’s education was complete and took him out of school. He 
took him away, outside the borough limits and beyond the jurisdic- 


the school: 


tion of the school, and down three hundred feet underground to 
load coal, a mile and a half from daylight! And little John, who 
would perhaps have been developed into one of our great artists or 
educators or statesmen had he been permitted to remain in school, 
now probably has educational opportunities closed to him forever. 

In the anthracite field the same sacrifice of the so-called foreign 
child is found. 

In one of the anthracite mining boroughs of Pennsylvania, 
with a school population of about 3,500, we found the people 
divided into two broad classes, Americans and foreigners. By 
“American” in that community was meant Americans, English, 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh and Germans, wherever they may have been 
born. By “foreigner” was meant Lithuanians, Greeks, Magyars, 
Italians, Poles—a large number of races lumped off together as for- 
eigners, or “Slavs,” “Huns,” “Dagoes,” or by some other term, ac- 
cording to the moral and intellectual standpoint of the person 
describing them. There were these two classes, Americans and for- 


eigners. In the lower grades of school they compared very favor- 
ably. In the first two or three grades the foreign children—that is, 


the children of those called Slavs—slightly outnumbered the Amer- 
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ican children. As we came up through the first two or three grades, 
they began to drop out, and by the time they reached the fourth 
grade the ranks of the foreign children were sadly depleted, so that 
at the end of the grammar school they had nearly disappeared, ‘and 
in the high school of ninety-nine pupils there were only eleven of 
these foreign children. But I found this curious circumstance 
through comparison of the American and foreign children, that 
while there were only eleven foreign children out of ninety-nine in 
the high school, the honors for scholarship in the first and second 
grades of the high school were held by young Lithuanians, while 
the valedictorian of class 1905 was a young Jewess born in Russia. 
If we are to serve these elements that are coming to us from all 
shores, if we are to give them the chance to partake of our civiliza- 
tion and become familiar with the principles of our government, 
then it becomes our duty as American citizens, not out of pity for 
these children, but out of consideration for our democratic institu- 
tions, to offer them, not the worst we have, but the best we have— 
access to all our public institutions and privileges. 

Third. The Attitude of the Mine Management.—Sometimes in 
the same community the widest disparity is found between <ifferent 
mines. In one mining town in Central Pennsylvania we found two 
mines located on the same hillside. The thickness of the veins was 
about equal in the mines. The general conditions of mining, so 
far as could be discovered by one who does not understand the 
technical problems of mining or of mining conditions, were about 
equal. One of these mines is operated by a large concern closely 
identified with a great railroad corporation, and there I discovered 
not less than ten per cent, and possibly fifteen per cent, of all the 
employees were boys under sixteen years of age. The other mine 
was an independent concern, and so far as we could find not a boy 
under sixteen years of age was employed. One enemy of this 
mining company who was interviewed said he believed there were 
two or three boys not sixteen years of age, but was not quite sure. 
This we regarded as rather strong testimony in favor of that com- 
pany from one not in sympathy with it. This does not reflect upon 
the organization of the mine itself, for in other places we found the 
reverse true. The large corporations were freer from child employ- 
ment than some of the independent concerns. This instance is given 
only to show that in the same locality the difference seemed entirely 
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due to the attitude of the mining superintendents. The superin- 
tendent in the one where the children were employed said he went 
to work when he was only eight years old, and it was the best thing 
that ever happened to him. He thought if the boy had not enough 
education when he reached twelve years of age to get through life 
successfully, he was no good anyway, and the sooner he went to 
work the better. The other superintendent, who had formerly been 
a superintendent of schools, said he cherished for every boy in that 
community the largest educational opportunity. He said: “If I 
know it, no boy gets inside this mine or any other mine in this 
borough until he has had a fair opportunity to lay the foundation 
for an American education.” 

Fourth. Conditions of Labor.—A coal mining community in 
Maryland presents a striking contrast between mines located on 
opposite sides of the same mountain. In one, an independent con- 
cern, it was estimated by several of the employees, and was the 
judgment of the investigator who saw all the people going into the 
mines, that not less than forty per cent of those employed were 
under sixteen years of age; while in the other, a large railroad 
mining company, six or seven of whose mines were visited, no boys 
under sixteen could be found. We attempted to discover the reason 
for this disparity. There seemed to be no sentiment in the com- 
munity that would have turned the boys toward one mine and away 
from the other, but on examination we found widely differing con- 
ditions of labor in the mines. In the first mine where the boys were 
employed the vein is from three and a half to four feet thick. Small 
mules are used for hauling in the mines, because the company does 
not care to excavate more earth than is necessary to get the coal out 
from the headings. For driving these mules boys are convenient, 
as also for tending doors and for loading cars. In the other mines 
the vein is a large one, running from eight and a half to nine feet in 
thickness. The work is very heavy. The cars are large, and the 
boys are not found profitable there. The differences were due 
entirely to natural conditions. This illustrates clearly the error of 
attempting to take one mining operation or one® factory, or one 
sweat shop, or one institution of any kind in the study of this 
problem, and making a generalization that covers the whole field. 

Fifth. Defective Laws.—In Pennsylvania, a boy cannot legally 
be employed in the anthracite mines until sixteen years of age. He 
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may be employed outside the mine in the breakers at fourteen. At 
twelve years of age he may be employed in a bituminous mine if 
accompanied by his father, though he may not go in the mine inde- 
pendently until he is sixteen years of age. Because of the defective 
law, making it impossible to prove the age of the child, boys two 
or three years younger than twelve years of age are employed in 
the bituminous mines. Many whose parents confessed that the boys 
were ten and eleven years of age were found employed in some 
of the soft coal mines of Pennsylvania. 

In Maryland and West Virginia the school and child labor 
laws are little better, and where industrial conditions offer the temp- 
tation, the employment of children is extensive. The school oppor- 
tunities in many of these districts are very meager. Sections rich 
in coal deposits and laden with the clouds of smoke from the coke 
oven, have no accessible school privileges above the primary grades, 
while probably not over five per cent of the children of many of 
these communities pass beyond the grammar grades. One mining 
village in West Virginia was found containing about fifty homes 
with no school whatever, the nearest school house being said by a 
neighboring school principal to be a mile and a half down the rail- 
road—there is no public highway—and several citizens of the village 
expressed their doubt whether any of the children ever attended 
school there. The great educational awakening in West Virginia, 
however, gives promise that in the near future adequate school 
privileges will be provided for every child in the state. The same, 
I believe, may be said of the educational awakening in both the 
other states now under consideration. In Pennsylvania the activity 
of the school superintendents stationed in these mining sections is 
remarkable. Most of these teachers have the burden of this problem 
heavily upon their souls, and many are working beyond their 
strength to find some way to keep the child from being exploited, 
and to keep it in school. 

An important aim of the National Child Labor Committee is 
to co-operate actively with the school superintendents, the factory 
inspectors and other officers of those states for the enactment of 
such laws as will lift the burden, will make it easy instead of hard 
to have the law enforced, will make it natural instead of unnatural 
to have the truth told. 
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We have been misunderstood frequently in speaking of the 
disposition on the part of many parents to deceive regarding the 
age of their children, and we were recently accused of charging 
widespread perfidy among the mining population of Pennsylvania. 
Of course, such a criticism is ridiculous. Consider one of these 
foreign parents who was never in school; knows nothing about 
reading or writing even in his own language. His child has been 
going to school for three or four years. The parent believes that 
now the child would be a valuable asset in the family income. 
Perhaps his labor is greatly needed. The parent believes he has 
already had sufficient opportunity to gain knowledge and that the 
best thing for the child is to put him to work. - 

Many times, in fact, these parents do not know the nature 
of the oath they take. I chanced in the office of a notary public 
some months ago in Pennsylvania, and there came a man, evidently 
a foreigner, with his boy, apparently about nine years of age. 
The man, in broken English, said he wanted “work paper’ for 
the boy. The notary public was not in town that day. His brother, 
who was a traveling salesman for a local brewery, was in, and 
possibly desiring to receive the fee of twenty-five cents offered by 
the State of Pennsylvania for this valuable official service, he sat 
down at the table and asked the man his name and the name of the 
boy. Then he began to write. That was all the conversation that 
passed between them. After writing he stood up and read some- 
thing which I did not understand and this foreigner could not un- 
derstand, raised his hand and motioned to the man to do the same. 
Taking the paper—my errand not known at the time—I found 
that this little fellow was born on a certain day fourteen years and 
two weeks before, and therefore was two weeks over the legal age 
limit for employment. Such is the confusion that is spread through- 
out the community. The boy goes into the mine after being in this 
country about two months. The school authorities had not yet 
discovered him; it would have been impossible to do so. If a mine 
inspector discovers what his age is he also discovers an official 
document of the State of Pennsylvania saying that the child is 
fourteen years of age and is entitled to be employed. If he takes 
legal action to remove the boy from the mine he may be doing 
justice to a boy here and there, and he may do injustice to some 
other boy who is undersized but of the proper age. ae 4 
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a: Here, as in the anthracite region, the cost in life and limb 
forms a large percentage of our national expenditure for the pro- 
duction of coal. In this industry as in others employing young 
children, the children bear more than their share of the risk, except 
that the miners and their laborers engage in the extra hazardous 
department of the industry. Sam Madill is, unfortunately, not an 
exception in this region. Going into the mines when he was but 
thirteen years of age, he worked until two years ago, when he was 
run over by a car in the mine and his foot taken off. Then he came 
to school for two years, and is now employed as a clerk in a thriving 
mining village. We are told that many of the monks in the middle 
ages believed it necessary that the body should be mutilated in order 
for the soul to grow. Was there significance in this belief which 
led many of them to wound, expose, torture and cripple their bodies 
almost beyond recognition? Evidently the promoters of child labor 
in the coal fields think so, for in every large coal-producing com- 
munity one meets on the street boys and men who bear evidence to 
the bodily cost of their employment. 

On the theory of compensation, the children of the coal regions, 
deprived of school, in early years taken to work in the dark corri- 
dors of the mine, should have as the reverse side of their life picture 
a home of comfort and attractiveness. To many of them even 
this is denied. The coke-producing section of the soft coal fields 
presents a weird spectacle to the stranger. At night the string 
of coke ovens, perhaps half a mile in length, is strangely beautiful, 
as the night is lighted up by the winding line of flames, the dense 
cloud of smoke being brightly illuminated. By day the scene is 
desolation. No vegetation can grow in the shade of the coke oven 
smoke, and for many hundred feet on either side of the works 
appears no grass or flower or living tree, but grimy, unpainted 
houses, muddy streets and alleys and foul stenches from the unsew- 
ered yards. Yet with all the wealth of our national life and the 
unmeasured hidden treasures of these coal regions, this is the type 
of surroundings we offer hundreds of little children through all 
the days of childhood—this is their only definition of home. 

The National Child Labor Committee would urge upon the 
judgment and conscience of the American people the necessity of 
so amending the child labor and educational laws of the coal-pro- 
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ducing states as to render it impossible for any child under sixteen 
years of age to engage in any labor inside a coal mine. We also 
heartily endorse the recommendation of the chief mine inspector of 
Pennsylvania that certain forms of labor which expose to special 
danger should be limited to those of higher age ; that runners should 
not be less than seventeen, loaders not less than eighteen, nor miners 
under twenty-one. But in the interest of safety, education and eco- 
nomic progress, we must protest against allowing a child of four- 
teen years of age inside a coal mine. The large percentage of acci- 
dents to mine workers under sixteen years of age and to non-English 
speaking workmen of all ages, is sufficient evidence of the neces- 
sity for such legislation as shall guarantee every boy who con- 
templates this dangerous employment both time and opportunity for 
the development of sound judgment, physical growth and a fair 
education. 
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The specific question proposed for discussion at this meeting 
is framed in the call recently issued by the National Civic Federa- 
tion: 

It is claimed on the one side that there are 12,000 boys under fourteen 
years of age in the anthracite coal breakers, whereas officials of the State 
of Pennsylvania, after investigating the matter, claim that there are not over 
8,100 all told under sixteen, and that with only 760 of them is there any 
doubt about their being over fourteen—the age beyond which no attempt is 
made to prevent employment. 

When any statement is made that seems to throw new light 
upon the condition of child labor in our country, it is incumbent 
upon every one interested to analyze that statement and the method 
by which it was obtained. For this reason the National Child 
Labor Committee cordially accepts the invitation to engage in this 
discussion, not for the purpose of confirming or disproving any 
statement, but in a candid endeavor to arrive at the facts. 

In an address delivered by the speaker before the National 
Child Labor Committee at the second annual meeting in Piiladel- 
phia, December 7, 1905, is the following paragraph: 

In every part of the region visited child labor was found to exist. No 
colliery has been visited in which children have not been found employed 
at ages prohibited by the law of the state. Various estimates have been 
given of the number of boys under fourteen and under sixteen years em- 
ployed in and about the hard coal mines of Pennsylvania. The figures have 
ranged from 6,000 to 12,000 under fourteen years. All of these estimates 
are generalizations, based upon specific data which may, and may not, be 

1This paper was read at the meeting of the National Civic Federation, New 


York, December 12, 1906, and, in part, in the proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting of the National Child Labor Committee. It is, therefore, included in this 
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sufficient. Our own estimates are based on the study of a number of bor- 
oughs believed to be typical of the region, and have been gathered in co- 
operation with school officials, mine officers, and other citizens interested 
in the moral aspects of our work. Without entering upon a detailed dis- 
cussion of the statistics collected, it may be stated that we have estimated 
not less than 9,000 or 10,000 boys under fourteen years of age in the mines 
and breakers of the region, while the percentage in one borough investigated, 
if carried through the entire region, would give a total of 12,800. By the 
laws of the state no child under fourteen years of age may be employed 
at any labor about a coal mine. 


Reference had previously been made to the extent of child 
labor in and about the hard coal mines in an article published under 
my signature in the Outlook, August 26, 1905, as follows: 


Dr. Peter Roberts, in “The Anthracite Coal Communities,” has esti- 
mated that there are in the anthracite region 6,400 boys under fourteen years 
of age employed in and about the mines. He based his estimate on the num- 
ber found in “an area in which 4,131 persons wholly dependent upon the 
mines lived,” and adds that “in other sections of the coal fields the evil 
of employing children under age in breakers and mines is worse than in our 
limited area.” If the borough we are now studying were to be taken as a 
basis for such a generalization, the number of boys under fourteen years of 
age working in the anthracite coal industry would be 12,800 instead! The 
actual number lies probably between these two figures, but until some accu- 
rate method of determining the age of the children has been applied the 
exact number will never be known. 


Possibly it is to one of these statements this call refers. It is 
doubtless to one of the above utterances the Honorable Chief of the 
Department of Mines refers in his anthracite report for 1905, in 
the following paragraph: 


During the latter part of 1905 a man by the name of Lovejoy made a 
tour of the anthracite counties inquiring into the ages of boys employed at 
the mines. In blazing head-lines the daily papers published, on Mr. Love- 
joy’s authority, the statement that 10,000 boys were found at work in and 
about the breakers who were under the legal employment age of fourteen 
years. A newspaper reporter called my attention to this report, and asked 
if it was true. I answered that to the best of my knowledge it was not 
true; that it was a very extravagant statement. One of the district imspec- 
tors was also asked regarding the report, and he denied its accuracy, stating 
that in his opinion there were not more than 2,000 boys who were below the 
employment age, and even they had certificates from their parents or guard- 
ians to show that they were over fourteen. 
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It is unfortunate that Mr. Roderick was led by “blazing head- 
lines” in “the daily papers” to print in his official report a direct 
charge of extravagant statement against one whose study of the 
subject had been entirely friendly and whose statements had never 
suggested either laxness or inefficiency in the inspection depart- 
ment. But we are confident that a frank discussion will remove 
any cause for misunderstanding, and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee welcomes this opportunity to explain its methods of inves- 
tigation and of compiling estimates. 

It should first be observed that the statement “in blazing head- 
lines” was never made by my authority or the authority of the 
National Child Labor Committee that “10,000 boys were found at 
work in and about the breakers who were under the legal employ- 
ment age of fourteen years.” It was said, discussing the estimate 
made by Dr. Peter Roberts, “if the borough we are now studying 
were taken as a basis for such a generalization, the number of 
boys under fourteen years of age working in the anthracite coal in- 
dustry would be 12,800.”" It was also specifically said in this same 
paper, “but until some accurate method of determining the age of 
the children has been applied, the exact number will never be 
known. 


‘ 

The Method of Computing. 

The borough under consideration was one containing a popu- 
lation of 6,400, with between 2,300 and 2,400 people working in the 
mines; with a school population of 1,636, a school enrollment of 
1,071, and an average attendance of 700. A list of eighty pupils 
who had left school under the legal age was taken and a personal 
investigation made of thirty-nine, who were found to range in age 
from 9 to 12 years, and who were working in the mines or break- 
ers of the borough. In this same borough at one breaker twenty- 
two boys were interviewed at noon, all but two of whom acknowl- 
edged that they were under fourteen; while of the remaining two, 
one was found by the school record to be ten instead of fourteen, 
as he had claimed, while the other boy, fifteen years old, had been 
out of school and at work for more than six years. These boys 
were all provided with affidavits from their parents certifying that 
they were fourteen years old, and the outside foreman had pre- 
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employed. 

Not desiring to rely on this personal canvass, a statement was 
secured from the borough superintendent of schools, a man who 
could have no interest in exaggerating the estimate and who was 
entirely friendly toward the mining companies of the borough and 
the mine inspector of his district. His estimate of the number of 
children employed in the coal breakers of the borough under four- 
teen years of age was as follows: 9 years old, 35; 10 years old, 40; 
II years old, 40; 12 years old, 45, and he thought that 40 more would 
be found between 12 and 14 years of age. This accounts for 200 
of the 300 boys believed by mine superintendents and others familiar 
with the industry to be working in the breakers of that borough. 
Since 2,350 mine workers (the number estimated in this borough) 
is approximately one-sixty-fourth of the 153,000 mine workers esti- 
mated as employed in the entire region at that time, sixty-four 
times the 200 in this borough would make the 12,800 referred to. 

But the investigation was not confined to this borough. Under- 
age children with fraudulent certificates were interviewed both at 
home and at work in many other parts of the coal region. Sum- 
maries from two other boroughs may indicate the general trend of 
the information secured. 

The superintendent of schools in a borough of 25,000 population 
reported that the school enrollment was 3,450; that boys usually 
left school at 13 or 14, and that “300 at least” under 14 were at 
work in the breakers. This was in a community in which improved 
slate-picking machinery has been extensively introduced, and the 
demand for child labor greatly decreased. In another borough of 
12,000 population the school superintendent said 600 boys under 14 
working in the breakers would be a conservative estimate. (This 
borough, it will be observed, if taken as a basis for the entire region, 
would give a total of 18,000, while if the average for the three bor- 


oughs had been made the basis, the total would be 15,200.) 


Similar estimates have been received from time to time from 
various localities in the anthracite region and for the purpose of 
securing data to estimate the effect of the act of 1905, portions of 


Later Testimony. 
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which were declared unconstitutional, a letter was addressed in 
November to a number of borough and township school superin- 
tendents, and up to the present time the following replies have been 
received: The school superintendent of one borough, with a popula- 
tion of 6,000, with goo enrolled in the public school, reports that 
boys usually leave school at ages ranging from 12 to 14, and that 
he believes 175 boys between 14 and 16 and 250 under 14 are em- 
ployed in the mines and breakers of the borough. He also affirms 
that these boys have no certificates showing them to be I4 years 
old. Probably he does not regard the parent’s affidavit as a cer- 
tificate. The superintendent of schools in a borough of 18,000 
population says that only about 1,840 of the 3,291 children of school 
age are in school and that the boys customarily drop out of school 
at 12 years of age to work, but gives no estimate of the number. 
Another superintendent of schools in a borough of 7,500 people, 
with 1,520 children between 6 and 16 years of age, of whom about 
1,300 are in school, says that he assumes that 200 boys under 16 
are employed in the mines and breakers, 50 of whom are under 14 
in the breakers. In a borough of 15,000 population, with 4,000 
mine workers, the superintendent of schools estimates 200 boys 
under 16 in the mines and breakers, but says the number under 14 
is small. The superintendent of schools in a township of 15,181 
population, in which the new child labor law was enforced even after 
its constitutionality was denied, and in which 400 under-age children 
were added to the school rolls last year, estimates that not less 
than 100 boys under 14 are working in the breakers. These, he 
claims, are working without certificates proving their age. This is 
in a township in which, after several days’ stay, we had found a 
much smaller number. In another borough of 18,000 population, 
with 3,050 children in the schools, the superintendent estimates that 
of the 3,800 people employed in the mines and breakers, 350 are 
under 16, while 200 are under 14 years of age. In making this esti- 
mate, he says “conditions right in the borough are not so bad.” He 
then explains that 9 of the largest breakers are just outside the 
borough limits, and that the larger number of miners are employed 
in these; but the 300 includes only those who work in the mines 
and breakers within the borough limits. Less than six months ago 
he had estimated 1,000 boys residing in the borough who were work- 
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ing illegally in the collieries, whether within or outside the borough 
limits. 

These, with the three boroughs above referred to, give 9, with 
definite replies from 7. Taking the replies from these seven bor- 
oughs which give definite estimates, we found an aggregate popula- 
tion of 90,083, a school enrollment of 14,993, a mining population 
of 25,000, or approximately one-sixth of the mine workers of the 
anthracite region, in which these school superintendents estimate not 
less than 2,460 boys are working under age with certificates based 


only on the unsupported affidavits of the parent. = so 
A Reasonable Basis. 
That this portion of the field constitutes a fair percentage as a 
basis for computation, and that this method is entirely justified, is 
evident from a comparison with methods pursued by the United 
States Bureau of Labor in its investigations. In the eighteenth 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903, on “Cost of Liv- 
ing and Retail Prices of Food,” a total is estimated on the basis 
of an investigation of 25,440 families, representing 124,108 per- 
sons, or one person in every 644 of the population; while we here 
have an estimate based upon one-sixth of the entire population con- 
cerned, or 100 times the foundation on which the government rests 
its report. If the same proportion of child labor prevailed in the 
entire region which is estimated here by these school superin- 
tendents, the total would be six times 2,460, or 14,760 boys working 
under age, with falsified certificates, in the mines and breakers of the 
region. It is not claimed and has never been claimed by this com- 
mittee that the number of boys under age in the breakers is six 
times the 2,460 estimated by the school superintendents of these 
seven boroughs. The nearest approach to such a claim has been 
that if the same percentage prevailed throughout the region as 
found in these boroughs for which estimates were given by the 
school superintendents, the number in the mines and breakers would 
be not less than 10,000 or 12,000, but estimates of the number have 
been always accompanied by the contention that “until some accu- 
rate method of determining the age of children has been applied, the 
exact number will never be known.” The school superintendents, 
the class of public officials most familiar with the children, com- 
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plain of the difficulty in determining the age of the children in 
default of accurate vital statistics, while the obstacles met by the 
mine inspectors have been clearly set forth in this report of Mr. 


Roderick. 
Not Unfriendly 


The superintendent of schools in the borough estimating the 
_ largest percentage of child labor says the “mine inspector is a warm 
personal friend of mine, and is very vigilant in the borough. As 
soon as we get on track of any children in the borough working 
under age I report and he does the rest.” This sentence expresses 
the attitude of many of these superintendents who have corresponded 
with us on the extent of child labor in the mines and breakers, and 
may well serve to indicate the spirit in which our work has been 
prosecuted. Having taken up the discussion in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, September, 1906, of the prevalence of child labor in 
the anthracite field because of the defective law in Pennsylvania, 
I reported the results of an investigation made in April and May of 
the present year, and said: 

Such instances do not reflect on the integrity or the ability of the mine 
inspectors. Each one is set to do the task of five or ten men, without even 
the arm of an enforceable law to support him. An inspector may be assigned 
to visit from fifteen to thirty mines, and frequently a mine will contain from 
forty to one hundred miles of gangways and headings, all of which should 
be carefully inspected for gas, loose overhanging slate, defective timbering 
and faulty ventilation. The thorough inspection of a large mine may 
require from five days to two weeks. It is requiring of a man nothing less 
than superhuman knowledge and ability to expect him to read at sight the 


ages of two or three hundred boys—especially in the face of legal documents 
which justify their presence. 


This attitude is far removed from that suggested in the report 
of the Department of Mines for 1905, which says: 


The general public by this most unreliable authority was asked to 
believe that through the neglect of the mine inspectors 10,000 children were 
allowed to work in and about the breakers in plain violation of the law. 


Difficulties of Inspection. 


The whole spirit of the work of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has been friendly to the Department of Mine Inspection, and 
every spoken or written utterance on the subject has laid emphasis 
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on the difficulties attending the work of this department in view of 
the intolerable law now on the statute books of Pennsylvania gov- 
erning child labor in the mines. This is admirably set forth in Mr. 
Roderick’s report in the following words: 


The difficult thing is to get at the correct ages of these boys, as at 
least seventy-five per cent of them were born in foreign countries. Besides 
this, the department has neither the time nor the money to spend in prose- 
cuting the parents or guardians of these children. If the next legislature 
could be induced to appropriate about $50,000 for this purpose, the depart- 
ment could enter proceedings to get at the true facts in the matter. 


This is a clear admission, perhaps unintentional, of the inability 
of the Department of Mine Inspection to secure with the funds 
and laborers at its command an accurate census of child labor in the 
anthracite region, and no one would more sincerely approve this 
wise recommendation for an adequate and accurate investigation 
than the National Child Labor Committee. We should regard the 
published results as an inestimable aid in our efforts to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. The report cites one case in point of 
a boy reported by Mr. Nearing, secretary of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee, as at work under the legal age in a coal breaker. 
The department took up the case at once, but the attorney for the 
boy’s father presented an affidavit from the father that the boy was 
two years older than the parents had represented to the witness of 
the commonwealth. The report continues: “As the oath of the 
father would have more weight than the oath of the agent of the 
society, the department felt that it could do nothing else than drop 
the case and pay the attorney’s fee and expenses.” 

A Startling Claim. 

Yet in the face of this acknowledgment of the extreme diffi- 
culty in gathering reliable data, the department makes the remark- 
able statement that “the boys of doubtful age number a little over 
9 per cent of the total number employed.” The inspector found 760 
boys of whose age they were in doubt, though the chief reports that 
“it is very probable, however, that many of the 760 classed as doubt- 
ful by the inspectors are over 14.” 

It has been the contention of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee from the beginning of its study of this field that the mine 
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inspectors have been hampered in their work by the fact that nearly 
all the boys have sworn certificates to their legal age for employ- 
ment; by the fact that the records at the mines show all boys to be 
of proper age; by the fact that the visiting inspector is usually 
known to the boys, who are thus on their guard against any com- 
promising confession ; and also by the extent of the field to be cov- 
ered. The department reports an average of 45 mines for every 
deputy inspector, which, as every one familiar with the industry 
try knows, would require superhuman speed and strength of every 
one of these 15 representatives of the state. In his report for 1903, 
Mr. Roderick criticises the law requiring every mine to be inspected 
at least every two months in these words: “This requirement defeats 
the very purpose of the act and reduces the inspector to a mere 
walking machine with time only to note the most trivial matters.” 
Discussing the legal age of boy employees, this report says: 


The law is emphatic in its requirement of properly attested certificates 
for children applying for employment, but unfortunately, under the present 
system no protection is afforded in cases where the age is falsely represented. 
The inspectors may frequently have doubts as to the eligibility of the boys 
who are given employment, but as the certificates have been accepted by the 
mine foremen, they are without authority to take action in the matter. 


After referring to his demand that the companies should require 
certificates of all boys employed showing them to be 14 or 16, 
according as they were employed outside or inside, he says (report 


for 1903) : 


While the certificates attested to the ages fourteen or sixteen, it was 
evident that many of the boys were under that age. 


Not only are the mine inspectors dependent upon the records 
of affidavits in the office of the mining companies and the state- 
ments of the boys themselves for information regarding the number 
under 16 years of age—for these records show none under 14— 
but every step they take toward preventing the employment of a boy 
of doubtful age must be taken in the face of a legal document, 
which is prima facie evidence of the employer's right to hire the 
child. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that only 760 children 
of doubtful age were found by that investigation. The Department 
of Mine Inspection is to be credited with commendable energy in 
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discovering even so many. but to grant that this is the total num- 
ber would be quite another matter. 

The Census Bulletin on Mines and Quarries for 1902, which 
reports 11,857 boys under 16, does not find any boys under 14 
working (Table 7, page 14). The same Bulletin (Table go) 
which shows an average of 3,822 boys employed under 16 above 
ground in the anthracite mines, does not find any boys under 16 
below ground. Yet the commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt to arbitrate the coal strike of that year had no difficulty in 
finding that boys under 16 were employed in the mines and boys 
under 14 were employed outside in the breakers. These facts were 
not shown in the census for the obvious reason that the census col- 
lectors were dependent for information upon sources which could 
not furnish the facts discovered by the commission. No employer 
could have been expected to go through his file of work-certificates, 
which the state provides, and say “20, or 30, or 50 of these are based 
on false representation of age”; he would have been doing an injus- 
tice to his employees had he done so. This is no criticism of the 
census, but is intended to point out the wrong done by the state to 
the child, the parent, the employer, and the accuracy of the census 
by this defective law. And it would be as reasonable for the 
Director of the Census to come forward and affirm because his 
representatives found no boys under 14 in the breakers and no boys 
under 16 in the mines, that there were none, as for the chief of the 
Department of Mines to insist that only 760 boys of doubtful age 
are employed, because only that number were found. 

While there is no way of determining the number of boys under 
any given age in the industry, the following figures from the last 
three annual reports of the Department of Mines will be instructive. 
The tables which classify the employees show for the kinds of labor 
in which boys are employed: 


é 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Drivers and runners 11,607 12,069 


Door-boys and helpers 3,173 3,284 
Slate pickers (boys) 12,128 12 040 
Slate pickers (men) 5,599 4,734 


Excluding from this list the 4,734 slate pickers classed as men, 
it will be seen that the number of drivers, runners, door-boys, help- 
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CI 
a and slate pickers (boys) in 1905 was 27,393. In view of the 
large number of young boys to be found in all these branches of the 
industry, and the fact that their age certificates are so untrustworthy, 
the estimates given by the school superintendents of the number 
of under-age boys employed do not appear exaggerated. 


Sacrifice of Life Increases. 


> Despite the discrepancy in the figures given by the mine inspec- 
tors and the school superintendents of the mining voroughs, no 
doubt all agencies working for the protection of childhood and 
all federal and state officials will, without prejudice, unite in their 
effort to ascertain and present to the public an accurate estimate. 
But with the recommendation in the report for 1905 (Depart- 
ment of Mines, page x) for the “enactment of one law, making the 
employment age 14 years for boys employed in and about the anthra- 
cite and bituminous mines,” we are compelled to take issue. The 
effect of the adoption of such a recommendation can be seen by a 
study of the menace to life and health in the coal industry. The 
report of this department for 1905 shows that the number of fatal 
accidents in that year was larger than in any of the past twenty-five 
years. This might reasonably have been expected from the increase 
in the industry, but the same report shows (page xxxvi) that the 
number of lives lost inside the mines per thousand employed was 
larger in 1905 than in any year since 1883 with the single exception 
of 1891, and the number lost outside was larger per thousand em- 
ployed in each of the years 1903, 1904, and 1905, than in any year 
since 1880; while the entire number lost per thousand employed was 
larger in 1905 than in any year since 1880. The report also shows 
(page lviii) that with the single exception of 1895, there has been 
no year in the past eleven when so many lives were lost in propor- 
tion to the coal produced as in 1905. This is, indeed, a bad show- 
ing for an industry in which improvements in machinery and meth- 
ods are constantly being made, and in which, even were there no 
humane motive, the financial loss of such fatalities would prompt the 
employers to extreme precaution. With improved machinery, bet- 
ter ventilation, electric lighting and electric haulage, the loss of life 
should be reduced to a minimum instead of constantly increasing. _ 
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Caused by Youth and Ignorance. 

The cause of this sacrifice of life is revealed in this report, and 
is a positive confirmation of the need of such protection as we are 
urging. There were, according to Mr. Doderick’s report, in 1905, 
16,774 slate pickers, 8,124 (48.4 per cent) of whom were under 
16 years of age. Yet 75 per cent of the slate pickers killed were 
under 16. In other words, the average boy under 16 years in a 
coal breaker takes something over three times as much risk as the 
adult of losing his life. 

The report offers two lines of explanation of this sacrifice of 
children: the first relates to child nature; the second to education. 
First, the report says (page xi) : 

The dangers that menace the boys in and about the anthracite breakers 
are perhaps more serious than those that menace the boys working inside 
the mines. If the boys tending doors in the mines would stay at their 
work they would be practically safe from danger, but when there is a slack- 
ness in the work they frequently run away from the doors, and when 
they hear the cars coming, in their haste to return to their post of duty, 
they are apt to fall and be run over, or they are so late in opening the 
doors that the cars come upon them before they get out of the way, and 
the result is often injury or loss of life to themselves or the drivers. The 
same observation will apply to boys in the breakers. If they could be 
compelled to remain at their working places when the breaker is running 
empty, instead of going about, they would incur very little danger. The 
fact is, however, that the minute the chutes are cleared the boys run loose, 
climb on top and over the safety guards, and frequently fall on or into the 
machinery, and are injured or killed. They also run and jump on moving 
cars, and in many other ways invite disaster. The management should im- 
pose the penalty of discharge upon a boy who leaves his work in the breaker 
or in the mine. 

In other words, the breaker boy is surrounded with so many 
dangers that for his own protection he must be denied even a 
moment of respite in his eight- or nine-hour day bent over the coal 
chutes. The report recognizes that play is natural to a child of this 
age, but proposes its suppression by the immediate discharge of any 
boy who leaves his task for a moment. 

Second, the report shows that the larger number of accidents 
are suffered by non-English-speaking people. During 1905, 130 
English-speaking miners and laborers were killed inside the mines, 
while 326 non-English-speaking miners and laborers were killed. 
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“The department is unable to say,” says Mr. Roderick (page xxxv), 
“what proportion of the employees in the mines are English-speaking 
persons, but it is evident that the fatalities among the employees 
designated as non-English speaking are largely in excess of their 
proportionate number. This is not surprising, however, and will 
continue to be the case until these people acquire sufficient knowledge 
of the English language to understand orders given by foremen, 
and thus be able to protect themselves in the performance of their 
duties.” 

With the record of this preponderance of accident and death 
falling to children and to non-English-speaking employees, it is diffi- 
cult to harmonize Mr. Roderick’s argument for a reduction of the 
age limit for employment in coal mines to 14 years. He says 
(page xi): 

Under the present anthracite law great injustice in many instances 
is done to heads of large families, and more particularly to poor widows, 
by reason of their boys being prohibited from entering the mines until they 
are sixteen years of age. They are by this extreme enactment deprived of a 
natural and much-needed support. I am not, however, in accord with the 
bituminous law that makes the employment age twelve years. Both laws 
are radically wrong in this respect and should be amended on reasonable 
lines. In the anthracite region, as before stated, they bear unjustly upon 
the widows and heads of large families, and in the bituminous region they 
work injury to the boys by permitting them to go to work at too early 
an age. The bituminous workers contend, however, that the employment 
age should not be raised, for the reason that there is no employment for the 
boys in that region except inside of the mines. In my opinion there is no 
reason whatever for making any distinction between the ages of boys out- 
side and inside the mines. 

With the appeal for a uniform age standard in both fields we 
are in full accord, but from the recommendation that the employ- 
ment age should be fixed at 14 years, it would seem that every per- 
son and agency interested in child protection must dissent. Not 
only has the report demonstrated that boys are more liable to 
injury than men because they are boys and lacking in prudence and 
the appreciation of danger, but also that the mine workers who 
have no knowledge of English fall easy victims to dangers of which 
they are ignorant. But how are these ignorant mine laborers “to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of the English language to understand 
orders given by foremen and thus to be able to protect themselves 
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in the performance of their duties,” if they are to be permitted to 
enter the mines and breakers at 14 years of age, hundreds of them 
having never spent a year, or even a month, in a public school? 


The Hazard Admitted. 


That mining is a dangerous occupation is not denied. In the 
appellate court decision relative to the employment of children in 
coal mines in Illinois in 1904 (in the case of Struthers, plaintiff in 
error, v. The People), the court declared of the mine law in that 
state (page 4): 

That employment in a coal mine is classed by the legislature among 
occupations dangerous to life, limbs and health. The title and every section 
of the act clearly shows it. Minute provision is made for the safety of 
employees from the moment they reach the shaft and enter the cage to 
descend to their work until they again reach the surface. It is recognized 
that danger lurks around them, descending and ascending, in roadways, 
rooms and entries; wherever they may be or go while in the mine; danger 
from breaking ropes, falling rocks, damp, dust, explosions, poisonous air 
and other things and conditions. 


To this court declaration should now be added the following 
utterance from Mr. Roderick. In the report for 1905 he says: 


The dangers that menace the boys in and about the anthracite breakers 
are perhaps more serious than those that menace boys working inside the 
mines. 


From these two authoritative sources we have the strongest 
possible argument for the enactment of a law in Pennsylvania which 
would make 16 years the minimum age limit for employment in or 
about any mine, on the ground that “coal mining is an occupation 
dangerous to the life and limb of those employed therein.” (Illinois 
court. ) 

If it were true, as the chief mine inspector affirms, that, “if a 
uniform law, with 14 years as a minimum, were passed, Pennsyl- 
vania would lead all other states and countries in. practical and 
sensible protective legislation on this important question,” then we 
would be constrained to say that other states and countries where 
coal mines are operated would sadly need reform. Fortunately the 
assertion is erroneous, for Illinois, Montana and Missouri forbid the 
employment of children under 16 in mines, while Arizona, Colorado, 
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Montana, Missouri and Utah limit the employment of children in 
mines to 8 hours in the 24. Austria forbids the employment in 
mines under 15 years, while both France and Germany, although not 
having a higher age limit for employment, require that all chil- 
dren employed shall have completed the common school course of 
education. 

Every advance in the line of protective legislation carries with 
it the need for an increased corps of officers to enforce the will 
of the commonwealth. We have every reason to believe that the 
Department of Mines has done faithful and efficient work in Penn- 
sylvania, but the magnitude of the field and the defectiveness of the 
law conspire to defeat all efforts. Let the law be so amended as 
to fix a reasonable age limit, accompanied by educational qualifica- 
tions, and the requirement of proof of age. Then place at the dis- 
posal of the department funds sufficient to carry on its work, and 
we may hope to see a marked decrease in the sacrifice of children to 
the production of coal. 
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Sixty years ago in England the great sittinits to the enforce- 
ment of child labor legislation, and even to the enactment of such 
legislation, was the attitude of the cotton manufacturers of that 
kingdom, who went in delegations to Parliament, and said, “Yes, 
there is child labor, and it is a good thing that the children should 
learn to work. We are carrying on schools to teach them to work. 
Moreover, it is good for the kingdom that there should be child 
labor, for on that rests the commercial supremacy of the nation.” 
And the only answer possible at that time was a purely theoretical 
statement that nothing can be so important as the life, the health 
and welfare of the children of the nation. 

We have not that obstacle in this country. No great delega- 
tions of manufacturers go to Congress, or to any legislature, and 
say, “Yes, there is child labor, and it is a good thing for the chil- 
dren, and for the republic.” They do not go to Congress at all 
on this subject, or to any legislature—not at all. Though their 
trade organs the great manufacturers say: “there is no child labor 
in this country. If there were it would be a bad thing. We do 
not employ young children. This is all exaggeration.” But they 
do employ children, and the children are working to-night. I know 
that children six, seven and eight years old work this week in New 
York City tenements for reputable manufacturers. I have seen 
children in a cotton mill in Georgia whose employer told me they 
were ten years old, who were wretched dwarfs if they were really 
eight years old. That one man frankly showed children at work 
in his mill. 

On the whole, however, the entire attitude of the manufacturing 
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class has been revolutionized in sixty years. No one now says that 
it is a good thing for little children to work. The haggling now 
is as to whether a child shall legally begin at twelve, or at fourteen, 
or at sixteen years to work. 

It is ultimately the attitude of mind of the nation that decides 
whether child labor laws shall be enforced after they are enacted. 
And the attitude of mind has changed (as it exhibits itself in speech 
and in print) from the bold claim that the commercial supremacy 
of England was more important than the welfare of the English 
race, to the hypocritical attitude of this country, that we have not 
the evil and, therefore, need do nothing about it. I do not know 
which obstacle to the enforcement of law is more effective. The 
obstacle is there, and our legislation, taking the country over, is 
not effectively enforced. 

There are three objective tests of the enforcement of our 
laws. One is the presence of children in school. This is now 
being shown in an interesting exhibit of industrial conditions in 
Philadelphia. There ts a chart showing the attendance of the 
children of Chicago at school in the year 1902. A small block 
symbolizes the attendance in that year. For the following year the 
same block repeated symbolizes the attendance; but the next year, 
1904, when the present drastic child labor law of Illinois had taken 
effect, the enrollment in the Chicago schools of the children of 
compulsory school age trebled. It required three times the original 
block to indicate the school attendance in the year after that new 
law took effect and was enforced. That statute carried a thousand 
children out of the stockyards in a single week; and later it car- 
ried 2,200 children out of the mines of Illinois in another week, 
following the decision of the enlightened judge of the Peoria dis- 
trict. And the increased school enrolment showed whither the 
children went. 

The second objective test of the enforcement of child labor 
laws is prosecution. The child labor law is enforced in Illinois 
by persistent prosecution. Hundreds of employers have paid thou- 
sands of dollars in fines, and the visible result of the success of 
those prosecutions is the presence of the children of compulsory 
school age in school. That is an infallible test of the effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the law which prohibits children working 
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South of Baltimore—south of Louisville—there are no prose- 
cutions ; there is no compulsory school attendance. In any south- 
ern state to-day school attendance does not serve as a test of the 
efficiency of the protection of the children, because there are not 
schools enough to enroll the children if they were all dismissed 
from the mills. The test of the presence of the children in the 
schools enough to enroll the children if they were all dismissed 
children. We enroll our children in New York City. I wish I 
might say that we kept them in school. We enroll them, at least, 
and the enrollment has increased under the recent efficient enforce- 
ment of the law in the factories by Commissioner Sherman. Even 
where there are not schools enough to admit the children, we can 
at least enroll them so that we may know where they are, and the 
opportunity to enroll them depends largely upon the efficiency of 
the prosecutions carried out by the factory inspectors. 

The enforcement of the law depends not only on the quality 
of the men to whom the work of enforcing it is entrusted; it de- 
pends far more largely on the quality of the community in which 
those men hold office. There are few blacker chapters in the his- 
tory of this republic than the ever-recurring story of removal of 
efficient officers because they have attempted to enforce child labor 
laws in communities which were willing to have those laws on the 
statute books so long as they were not enforced, but either repealed 
the statutes or removed the officers as soon as there was any effec- 
tive prosecution. 

There ‘is a brilliant example of this in the history of the City 
of New York. The mercantile employees’ law, when first drafted, 
provided that the same officer who enforced the law in factories 
should enforce it in the stores. But the Retail Dealers’ Association 
of New York City objected, and prevented the enactment of the 
statute until a compromise was achieved. That was in the days 
when we had a very efficient inspector in office, the only efficient 
one we ever had before Mr. Sherman. A compromise was achieved, 
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and the enforcement of the law in stores was left to local boards of © 


health. The Retail Dealers’ Association highly approved the ap- 
pointment of a leading philanthropic merchant of New York to 
the position of commissioner of health. This gentleman said quite 
frankly when he took office that he did not mean to hold it long, 
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that he had only two aims which he wished to achieve. One aim 
was to get free sterilized and pasteurized milk for the children of 
the tenements ; the other aim was to cut out of the municipal budget 
the appropriation for local inspectors to enforce the child labor 
laws in’stores. He achieved both these ends; he cut out the munici- 
pal appropriation for the enforcement of the law in stores, and he 
established pasteurized milk for children in tenements. Then he 
resigned. His successor cut out the pasteurized milk; and then 
we had neither mercantile inspection nor pasteurized milk. And to 
this day the child labor law has never been enforced in stores. 
Notice is served upon the incoming commissioner of health by the 
secretary of the Retail Dealers’ Association that they do not con- 
sider it desirable that the law should be enforced in stores with 
the same rigor with which it is enforced in factories. 

Two years ago I saw one hundred and fifty children working 
illegally at twenty minutes past ten o’clock at night in a perfectly 
reputable dry goods store in the City of New York on the Satur- 
day night before Christmas. If one of those children had stolen 
any small article, a doll or a penknife, the heavy hand of the law 
would have carried that child promptly into the juvenile court. 
But one hundred and fifty children were robbed of sleep in violation 
of the law; and the merchant, their employer who robbed them, 
has never been prosecuted to this day, and will never be prosecuted. 
The community does not insist that the great in New York City 
shall obey the law for the protection of the children; and no com- 
missioner of health has had the moral courage to do that which his 
community does not wish done. 

While the community in New York does sustain the Commis- 
sioner of Labor in his prosecutions of manufacturers who employ 
children illegally, no commissioner of health has instituted proceed- 
ings under a similar law against any merchant in the city except in 
the case of one or two obscure men down in the lower East Side. 

It is difficult to induce men of high ability to give up their 
chosen occupations to take a position which involves them in an 
oath that they will enforce a law when there is always a sword 
hanging over their heads if they do enforce that law. If there is 
a great clamor in the community by a few people that the law 
shall be enforced, the temptation is terribly strong to enforce it 
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against obscure offenders violating it in a small way, so as to make 
a record of something done without incurring powerful opposition 
for the official or for the law. 

The third test of the enforcement of the child labor laws is the 
published records of the officials appointed to enforce them. The 
friends of the children are growing in numbers, but they often 
lack technical acquaintance with the subject. It may be said of 
many of us that our intentions are good, but we have never been 
working children, we have never been employers, we have, perhaps, 
never been teachers of working children, and we do not speak with 
authority. Then we turn necessarily to official information on the 
subject; and it is a sad commentary on the interest of this nation 
in its working children that most of the carefully-stated informa- 
tion now available is non-official. It is furnished by voiuntary 
bodies, and can be attacked as non-official and as amateur. And 
why? 

Why is it that, year after year, one searches the reports of the 
state bureaus of statistics (of which twenty or thirty volumes are 
issued), to find perhaps a dozen pages of lucid statement of the 
child labor conditions in some one state? Commissioner Sherman’s 
reports are models of what we pray that some time we may have in 
all the states in which there is child labor. 

From time to time we receive at the office of the Consumers’ 
League a request to send a full file of official reports to Europe, 
and we make excuses for not doing so, for most of them we should 
be ashamed to send. They darken wisdom. They do not afford 
data for valid comparisons. 

In the same industrial exhibition in Philadelphia, of which I 
spoke, the most conspicuous objects are two huge signs which tell 
the story taken from the official records of Pennsylvania concern- 
ing enforcement of the child labor laws in manufacture and mer- 
cantile pursuits in that state. The latest available report is dated 


1904, and this is the end of 1906. 
_ of those signs says, in large letters: ts 
Pennsylvania—Children Employed, 40,140. 
Children Illegally Employed, 3,243. 
Prosecutions, 22. 
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The other sign says: 


Pennsylvania—Children Employed, 40,140. 
Children Illegally Employed, 3,243. 
Fines Imposed, $750. 
prea Cost of Violation of the Child Labor Le in 
Pennsylvania, 23 Cents. 


Now, that is the sort of information for want of which we are 
not, on the whole, very intelligent about our working children in 
this country. The National Consumers’ League, a volunteer philan- 
thropic body, publishes every year a Handbook of Child Labor 
Legislation. Why is this book left to be published by a volunteer 
body? Why does not the United States Department of Commerce 
and Labor publish it? And why has the predecessor of that depart- 
ment not done so for the past twenty years? Why has the handbook 
been left to grow from a little leaflet of four pages, five years ago, to 
a little pamphlet of sixty-four pages now, published as a supplement 
to Tue ANNALS of the American Academy this year? Why are the 
American people content to have thousands of undecipherable off. 
cial pages of unmeaning figures published year after year? Why 
have we endured being left with no official means of ready com- 
parison of the statutes of the different states, and the prosecutions 
of violations of the child labor law in the different states? Whether 
in Ohio it costs twenty-three cents for every violation of the child 
labor law, or twenty-three dollars, or $230, or $2,300, we do not 
know. We do not know this for any state unless we sit down and 
carefully and laboriously make computations for ourselves, which 
may then perhaps be in error. 

These, I believe, are the gravest obstacles at the present time 
to the enforcement of the child labor law: First, the general hypoc- 
risy of the American people, believing that child labor is an evil, 
and that, therefore, we do not tolerate it—when there are working 
_ children on the streets before our eyes, every working day in the 
_ year, in every manufacturing city. Second, the failure to make 

_ the work of enforcing the law a desirable and recognized profes- 
sion into which the ablest men will willingly go. Leonard Horner, 
the first of the English factory inspectors, held office thirty-four 

He laid the foundation for factory inspection throughout 
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the world. His name goes down in history coupled with the name 
of Lord Shaftesbury—and honorably coupled with it. And from 
his day to the present the position of local factory inspector and 
shop inspector is an honorable one for which thoroughly efficient 
men eagerly compete in the English civil service. In America, we 
leave an inspector at the mercy of the most influential man whom 
it may be his duty to prosecute, and at the mercy of every turn of 
the political wheel; and then we wonder that we have not a race of 
noble martyrs who protect working children at cost of their own 
professional careers. And we fall to thinking that there is some- 
ve! thing hopeless in the effort to put better laws upon the statute book 
. if then they are to sleep upon its pages. 

The trouble is with ourselves. We get exactly the sort of care 
for the children through the officials that the community deter- 
mines they shall have; and we register our indifference in accept- 
ing such printed records as we have now, obscuring the actual cor- 
ditions of the working children in nearly all the states. 

Where the employment of children is arrested, as is the case 
effectually in Illinois, partially in New York, partially in Massachu- 
setts, the records are so clear that any school child can under- 
stand them. The ability which makes it possible to arrest the 
growth of child labor makes it possible also to print records which 
we can all read and understand and use. 

The next step which we need to take is to insist that this is a 
national evil, and we must have a national law abolishing it. We 
must also insist that this is a matter of great import to the people 
of this country, that the government must give us information not 
only through a bureau for the children in the federal government 
but through all the existing departments, the Census Bureau, the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the Department of Education. 
We must demand trustworthy records in our state publications, 
so that we shall not blush when a request comes to send a com- 
plete collection of our records for the use, for instance, of the 
Austrian government. ‘ 
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FOR CHILDREN 


By JANE ADDAMS, 


Hull House, Chicago, II. 


It is sometimes a difficult matter to understand that the federal 
government should be willing to spend time and money to establish 
and maintain departments relating to the breeding, to the raising, 
to the distribution and to the exportation of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
and that as yet the federal government has done nothing to see to 
it that the children are properly protected up to the time when they 
may go to work without injury to themselves and without injury 
to the nation. This can only be explained by the attitude of the 
founders of our government, who, in their great desire to keep 
away from oppression and to avoid reproducing the tyranny which 
had driven them from Europe, came to believe that self-govern- 
ernment could be secured only through decentralized or local gov- 
ernment. If one would go over the early history of government in 
the United States and the machinery devised to secure greater 
freedom, one would find that the founders constantly distrusted 
centralized power as a result of the inheritance which they had 
brought with them and from which they could not escape. Only 
in one direction did they assume that a centralized government 
was necessary and that was in all of those things which pertain to 
international relations. As modern life developed, those things which 
pertained most naturally to international relations were the exports 
and imports with their tariff regulations, and so quite seriously the 


national government took up all of the things connected with com- 
merce and with its development in every direction. 

It seemed at last quite natural that hours and hours of discus- 
sion in the Congress of the United States should be expended upon 
commercial questions because they had to do with the relations of 
the United States to the world outside. It seemed quite right that 
millions of dollars should be spent that the best sort of grain might 
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be raised and carried to the sea ports; that elaborate experiment sta- 
tions should be established upon the seashore that fish might be 
produced and protected. And during this development at any 
moment—I might say “at the drop of a hat’—the national govern- 
ment was ready to go to war in order to protect the seal or the 
fisheries interests. In the same spirit animal industries were pro- 
tected and developed because cattle of the west were a valuable 
national asset, soldiers were stationed throughout the territories 
that the ranchmen might be secure in their efforts to enlarge this 
great industry, which was national in character, and which deter- 
mined in a very large measure our commercial value to European 
nations. It was logical perhaps that the power of the federal gov- 
ernment should develop so exclusively along commercial lines, and 
if one may generalize from this very superficial survey, that any 
tendency on the part of centralized government, to develop in other 
directions should be resented by a liberty-loving people. This devel- 
opment along one exclusive line has, however, brought some embar- 
rassing results. For instance, quite lately, in Chicago, when we 
became greatly agitated in regard to the question of protecting the 
cattle after they had been killed and put into cans, the only way we 
could secure any protection was by following this same com- 
mercial line. The meat bill, I suppose, pushed very hard the 
interstate commerce clauses of the Federal Constitution. It went 
as far, I imagine, as it possibly could and still keep up the fiction 
of having to do with railroads and with the transportation of goods 
from one state to another, starting and ending logically, of course, 
with foreign exports. For it was in the development of interna- 
tional relations, when Germany and England insisted upon inspec- 
tion, that the entire system of meat inspection was developed. The 
United States sagely enacted very stringent regulations in order to 
meet the requirements of other nations, for so long as these regula- 
tions fostered international trade, no one objected to them. But 
when Congress attempted to pass measures requiring the inspection 
of meat as a product which was designed for domestic consumption, 
the legislators found it difficult both to pass and to enforce the regu- 
lations which they did not dream of attempting from any other point 
of view than that of interstate commerce. A few rash people thought 
that the matter of meat inspection might have been approached 
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from a praiseworthy desire on the part of the federal government to 
preserve American citizens from death by poisoning, although we in 
Chicago were not afraid of being poisoned, for we have eaten 
the very worst stuff for years—stuff which was too bad to be taken 
out of the city at all—until we considered ourselves quite immune. 
Chicago citizens were glad to have this meat bill passed, however, 
because only through such a stretch of power of the federal govern- 
ment in its commercial relations could protection be afforded to the 
children, the women and the men who were working in the stock 
yards. It was possible to reach the producer only through the 
product, and it was possible to regulate the product only because 
it entered into interstate commerce. The federal government said, 
“O yes, we will go along the old path of regulating commerce and 
if, incidentally, we can protect the women and children, ‘we will 
do it. If you ask us to protect them directly, we will certainly say 
no, for that interferes with state rights, and we cannot possibly 
undertake such a thing.” 

There is doubtless a ray of hope in this legislation, although 
some of us wished that this protection might have been secured for 
women and children less indirectly. I will confess to certain scru- 
ples, that the nation should have been driven to secure sanitation 
in this round-a-bout way, although in certain instances it meant 
only hot water in which a man may wash his hands when they are 
covered with the blood of kine. Some of us wish that the govern- 
ment might secure so praiseworthy an object in a more direct way 
than through the Interstate Commerce Acts, but we will take it as 
it comes, and we are glad to have it come through such a measure, 
if we can secure it in no other way. 

And now comes Senator Beveridge and pushes this interstate 
commerce arrangement one step further. The meat b'll controls 
the conditions surrounding the producer because it is only through 
control of these conditions that we can secure a product clean and 
wholesome enough for interstate commerce, and Senator Beveridge 
Says that it is only by protecting the child, by not permitting him 
to work until he is fourteen, that we can produce a product that 
is moral enough, that is decent enough, that is righteous enough, to 
enter into interstate commerce. If we have government in which 
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mental action, and if we possess a well-rooted objection to feniel 
legislation, I think we may congratulate ourselves that there have 
arisen in our midst men who are clever enough to “tackle” the ques- 
tion of human welfare through the Interstate Commerce Acts. Per- 
haps when we look at the provisions of this bill, we may be able to 
see that this, after all, is the most American way to get at the 
matter. 

What are we most interested in, in this country? Along which 
line do our blood and sinew and our imaginations and our hopes 
and our desires develop? I think that we would all agree that it 
is along the line of industry and commerce, and thet it is exactly 
here that American children have suffered in so far as they have 
been put to premature toil, because our commercial and industrial 
life has been so ruthless and so self-centered that it has never given 
them a thought. To have this labor of children protected and regu- 


- of us who are members of this convention had docemed that the 
ie ~ regulation of the labor of children might come through educational 
agencies, that it might be fostered through a federal bureau of 
education or a bureau dedicated to all the children of the nation, as 
other bureaus are dedicated to the interests of cattle and grain, but 
apparently it is destined to come another way, and we will protect 
_ the children through the products in which their labor is embodied, 
as we have protected the stock yards worker through the goods 
_ which he has tog into cans. However, we may in time be justly 


ee of an educated yrouel who is exercising his adult powers. 
At any rate, we will be thankful that at last there is a prospect of 
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rice THE CHILD LABOR LAWS OF THE OHIO VALLE 


By Hon. J. H. Morcan, 


Chief Inspector of Workshops and Factories in the State of Ohio. i 


Six great states lie along the banks of the Ohio River, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, and 
we behold, for its full length, from Pittsburg to Cairo, and stretch- 
ing in either direction, a continuous line of shops and factories. The 
wheels are buzzing and the stacks are belching forth great volumes 
of smoke day and night, for many plants do not stop even for the 
Sabbath day. And, in passing, I would say I believe this to be a 
great menace to our American institutions. Men who have regard 
for God and the Sabbath are not so likely to go wrong in their 
dealings with their fellowmen. Strange it is that in this great 
country, and in this century, we have men who, in their individual 
characters, seem to be above reproach, but as captains of industry 
resort to chicanery and false principles in their conduct of business. 
If the Golden Rule instead of the rule of gold were their guide in 
industrial life, we would have no need for child labor laws. 

As might be expected, the industries pursued in these neigh- 
boring states are very similar, but the laws governing the employ- 
ment of minors in them are dissimilar in many respects. This 
variance in the laws makes it more difficult to enforce the provisions 
along the border lines than in the interior of the states; the burden, 
of course, falling upon those having the more stringent laws. We 
find, too, that public sentiment in such districts is generally with 
the state having less stringent laws. 

I would say_that such comparisons as I may make of the laws 
of the different states are not made in a spirit of unfriendly criti- 
cism, but with a view of bringing out the facts pointedly to show 
the great need of a uniform law that is at once practical and 
enforceable, for we must consider what is enforceable as well as 
what is practical. Public sentiment must support the law in order 
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that ee be successfully enforced; otherwise the department 
under whose jurisdiction it is placed will either become derelict in 
its duty by not enforcing its provisions, or, through rigid enforce- 
ment, in spite of adverse sentiment, cause the repeal or radical 
amendment of the law. It is better, then, to progress slowly and 
surely than to run the risk of losing much by forcing a law on the 
people that is too far in advance of public sentiment. This, how- 
ever, need not prevent our having our ideal law on a much higher 
plane, nor keep us from doing our best to create public sentiment 
to that standpoint. Simply because we have a good law, it is no 
reason we should stop there. 

Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio occupy common 
ground in providing that children under the age of fourteen years 
shall not be employed in workshops, factories, mercantile or other 
establishments at any time. In West Virginia the age is fourteen 
during the school term, which, in at least half the counties, is not 
more than five months in the year. During the remainder of the 
year minors may be employed at the age of twelve years. In Ken- 
tucky the age for factory, shop, mill and mine is fourteen years; 
this age also applies to mercantile establishments, telegraph, tele- 
phone and messenger service, laundries and printing establishments, 
except during vacation of the public schools, when there is no age 
limit for this class of work. This, therefore, is the common ground 
on which all of the so-called Ohio Valley states meet, for while it 
is true that two of the states have made certain exceptions to the 
fourteen-year limit, it is good to know that we agree on the prin- 
ciple, and that we may look forward, and at no distant day, to see 
these two, as well as every other state in the Union, say to the 
workshops and factories, “You cannot rob the schoolhouse nor the 
playground of any child under the age of fourteen years at any 
time.” 

Having seen, with two exceptions, that we agreed to fourteen 
years being young enough for a child to leave school to become 
little old men and women by becoming breadwinners, let us look at 
some of the special provisions which have been passed governing 
night work and other conditions. West Virginia has no restrictions 
on night work, which means that children twelve years of age may 
be employed to work at night during the six or seven months that 
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the public schools are not in session. Kentucky prohibits boys and 
girls under sixteen years of age from working later than seven 
o’clock in the evening or earlier than six in the morning. Penn- 
sylvania prohibits children under sixteen years of age from being 
employed later than nine in the evening or earlier than six in the 
morning, with the exception, however, that boys over fourteen may, 
in certain industries, work at night, but the work hours in such 
cases are not to exceed nine in number. The laws of Illinois pro- 
hibit boys and girls under sixteen from working between the hours 
of seven in the evening and seven in the morning. The State of 
Indiana prohibits the employment of her women and girls from 
ten at night until six in the morning; her boys, however, may be 
employed at night at the age of fourteen, the same as during the 
day. In Ohio boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen are pro- 
hibited from working later than seven in the evening and earlier 
than six in the morning. 

West Virginia has no limit as to the number of hours a minor 
may work in a day or week. Kentucky restricts minors under the 
age of sixteen years from working more than ten hours a day or 
more than sixty hours in a week. Pennsylvania prohibits females 
and boys under sixteen years from working more than twelve hours 
in any one day or more than sixty hours in one week. Indiana 
prohibits girls under twenty-one and boys under eighteen from 
working more than ten hours a day or more than sixty hours a 
week. The Illinois law provides that no minor under the age of 
sixteen years shall be employed more than eight hours in any one 
day nor more than forty-eight hours in one week. In Ohio minors 
under the age of eighteen years are prohibited from working more 
than ten hours in one day or more than fifty-five hours in one week. 
The purpose for which the fifty-five hour clause in the Ohio law 
was enacted has not, in the main, been fully realized. It was to 
provide for the Saturday half-holiday. I am inclined to believe 
better results would be secured if we could have each day’s work 
stand for itself. When the inspector visits a factory in the middle 
of the week, he ought not to be required to determine what the 
effect of the work hours of that day will be in the sum total several 
days hence, and besides, it is out of the question for him to be at 
very many places on Saturday at noon to see whether the law is 
violated or not. One factory will work nine hours each day of the 
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week, and another ten hours for five days, and five on one day, and 
both factories will comply with the law in so doing. To be effec- 
tive each day should stand for itself and define clearly the number 
of hours a day required, which, in my opinion, should not be more 
than eight for boys, girls and women. No good reason can be 
given for taking a mortgage on our future citizenship by employing 
minors and their mothers for long hours in workshops and factories, 

West Virginia has no restrictions applying to employment of 
minors at dangerous machinery. Kentucky provides that no child 
under sixteen years of age shall operate an elevator, or sew or 
assist in sewing belts. In Indiana boys under sixteen and girls 
under eighteen are prohibited from operating dangerous machinery, 
and no person under eighteen is allowed to operate an elevator. In 
___ Tillinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio the laws prevent minors under the 
age of sixteen years from operating dangerous machinery, including 

i: x elevators. While the Ohio law prevents the employment of minors 
under sixteen at dangerous machinery or where their health is likely 
to be injured or their morals depraved, it does not specify what 
machinery is dangerous, nor in what kinds of establishments their 
health is likely to be injured or their morals depraved. I would, 
therefore, recommend the passage of the Illinois law, which specifies 
these occupations, but would add to that list the handling and manu- 
facture of tobacco and all places where intoxicating liquors are 
-manufactured and sold. 

Minors under the age of sixteen years may not be employed in 
Pennsylvasia and Ohio unless they furnish an age and schooling 
certificate, properly issued, showing that they can read and write 
simple sentences in the English language. The same law applies in 
Indiana, unless the child is blind, and except for employment in 
_ vacation. In Illinois illiterates under the age of sixteen may not 
be employed unless they attend day or night school during employ- 
ment. The English language, however, is not specified. West 
Virginia and Kentucky have no educational requirement. 

You will note there is not so much uniformity in the laws of 
these states governing night work and the number of work hours 
in a day and week, and therefore there is greater difficulty in 
enforcing these provisions along the border lines of the states. The 
~ 3 laws governing employment at dangerous machinery are very 

similar, and, with the exception of West Virginia, which has no 
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provision whatever, this group of states has practically agreed that 
sixteen years is the lowest age at which the responsibility of oper- 
ating dangerous machinery can be placed with any degree of safety. 
There is also more uniformity regarding the educational require- 
ments. 

In all these states the compulsory education laws dovetail into 
the child labor laws, and require that the child shall attend school 
the entire school year, which, in some states, is entirely too short. 
There is one section of our Ohio school law which is especially 
worthy of consideration in connection with a discussion of this 
subject. It reads as follows: 


Sections 4022-9. (Relief to enable child to attend school required time.) 

When any truant officer is satisfied that any child, compelled to attend 
school by the provisions of this act, is unable to attend school because abso- 
lutely required to work, at home or elsewhere, in order to support itself or 
help support or care for others legally entitled to its services, who are unable 
to support or care for themselves, the truant officer shall report the case to 
the authorities charged with the relief of the poor, and it shall be the duty 
of said officers to afford such relief as will enable the child to attend school 
the time each year required under this act. Such child shall not be considered 
or declared a pauper by reason of the acceptance of the relief herein provided 
for. In case the child, or its parent or guardian, refuse or neglect to take 
advantage of the provisions thus made for its instruction, such child may be 
committed to a children’s home or juvenile reformatory, as provided for in 
sections 4022-9 of the revised statutes of Ohio. In all cases where relief is 
necessary it shall be the duty of the board of education to furnish textbooks 
free of charge, and said board may furnish any further relief it may deem 
necessary, the expense incident to furnishing said books and the relief to be 
paid from the contingent funds of the school district. 


The operation of this law would practically mean public school 
pension, provided by taxation, for those who are entitled to it, in 
order that we may have an educated, though poor, people. 

You will observe there is a wide range in the requirements of 
the laws of these six states, from the one allowing children of 
twelve years to be employed more than half the year, without any 
restrictions whatever relative to the number of work hours, danger- 
ous machinery, night work or educational requirements, to the law 
which, when rigidly enforced, practically raises the age to sixteen 
and eighteen years, with restrictions even then as to the number of 
work hours, 
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: 2 It is no wonder, then, with this great divergence in the laws 
governing the employment of minors, that we hear manufacturers 
threaten to move their factories to states where they are shown 
more consideration. And what does this mean, except that manu- 
facturers who can make use of child labor are not averse to the bar- 
gain-hunting fever, and are willing to move their entire plants across 
the borders into states whose less stringent laws heap the bargain 
counters with thousands of children whose labor is a great money- 
saving and dividend-producing factor? Whatever other inducements 
localities or states have to offer industrial enterprises, the sacrifice of 
childhood should not be added. [| do not say this from a sentimental 
standpoint alone, but rather from the selfish point of view that our 
states and the Union must be preserved and their future assured by 
protecting the children who are too young to realize how much 
depends upon them. This alone should be incentive enough to all 
patriotic people to not only insure their hearty support of such child 
labor legislation as we have, but to demand better from time to 
time. I do not mean that children should be encouraged in idleness, 
but that they should not be deprived of their playtime, nor the 
opportunity of growing into well-developed and healthy young men 
and women, capable of assuming and discharging the duties that 
will devolve upon them. 

There are those who advocate and believe that sixteen years 
should be the minimum age when a child should be allowed to begin 
to work, and there are many good reasons that can be advanced 
favoring such legislation. But we must keep in mind the general 
welfare of all, remembering that state laws apply to the small cities 
and towns and to the rural districts, as well as to the large cities. I 
am not sure but what, if our state constitutions would permit, it 
would be a very good plan to have a general law applicable to the 
entire state, and then vest the cities with authority to pass such 
ordinances in advance of the state laws as public sentiment would 
support. As I have said before, it is well to have an ideal law as 
a goal, but we must be careful about forcing too radical a law on 
the people, especially as it could not, in all probability, be passed 
in adjacent territory. 

Industrially, as well as geographically, we of the Ohio Valley 
are one people, and our laws should be uniform, not only that they 
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may be the easier enforced, but in justice to the manufacturers who 
pursue the same industries in the several states, and therefore come 
into close competition one with another. I should not, however, be 
willing to see any state lower its present standard to secure this 
uniformity of law, and do not believe it will be necessary. To be 
effective, the child labor law should be simple, practical and en- 
forceable, and I present the following as a good working foundation 
upon which to build: 

1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, 
regardless as to time, occupation or conditions. 

2. Boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen years of age 
shall not be employed after 7 p. m. nor before 6 a. m., nor at any 
occupation that is dangerous to life, injurious to health or likely 
to deprave morals. (The list of occupations should be stated clearly 
in the statute, and made to include all places where intoxicating 
beverages are manufactured or sold, as well as all the tobacco 
industries. ) 

3. Minors under eighteen years of age shall not be employed 
for a longer period than eight hours in any one day, nor more than 
forty-eight hours in one week. 

4. Minors between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years 
shall present age and schooling certificates issued under the direc- 
tion of the superintendents of public schools, same to be kept on 
file in the office of the establishment where employed. 

5. A child desiring a certificate must appear before the super- 
intendent of schools, accompanied by one of his parents, or a guar- 
dian, who shall have an employment slip certifying that the child 
has work to go to, and who shall also be required to certify that the 
child’s wages are necessary for his support. The superintendent 
shall be authorized to inquire into the facts, and if in doubt as to 
the worthiness of the claimant, shall refuse the certificate, and 
require the attendance of the child at school. If the certificate is 
granted, the child shall be required to sign it in his own handwriting 
in order that it may be used for the purpose of verification. 

6. Employers of minors between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age shall keep a register containing the name, age, birthplace and 
residence of every such minor, same to be open to the inspection of 
authorized officers. 
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7. The inspector shall have authority to take any child into 
custody, or require it to leave the establishment, in the event of his 
refusal to give name and age when there is reasonable ground for 
doubt as to the child’s being of legal age. 

8. A physical standard should be required as well as a mental. 

I would also suggest that the compulsory education laws be 
enforced by state officers instead of local, and that these state officers 
be required to enforce all the provisions of the child labor and com- 
pulsory school laws, and to thoroughly investigate any cases which 
would come within the provisions of the public school pension fund, 
mention of which has previously been made. These pensions should 
be paid only on the order of the chief inspector and the secretary 
of the state board of charities, and, when countersigned by the 
commissioner of common schools, the fund would thus be protected 
from those unworthy. 

It is my opinion, too, that the age and schooling certificates 
should be issued from one central source, and not, as in some states, 
by any person who chances along, including the chief factory inspec- 
tor and his entire force, the school superintendents, teachers and 
notaries public. Notwithstanding the fact that we have had some 
rather peculiar experiences in this matter, I am still inclined to 
believe that the superintendent of public schools is the one best 
qualified to have supervision over the issuing of certificates. The 
only place where I think discretionary power should be vested in 
any of this work is with the superintendent, when, if in his judgment, 
the best interests of the child will be subserved, and the home condi- 
tions will warrant it, he should have the authority to refuse a certifi- 
cate, even though the child is past fourteen years of age. This is 
my reason for requiring one or the other of the parents, or a guar- 
dian, to accompany the child, so that the superintendent may get 
the facts. The only danger is that this power might be abused 
where a superintendent were financially interested in a factory or 
workshop, or where a board of education would be, and exert an 
influence over the superintendent. 

In this connection it might not be out of place to refer to some 
cases we have found. We have taken up certificates on the face of 
which it was shown that the ages were furnished by friends or 
neighbors. In one case a mere statement was made that the five 
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boys, whose names were not given, were qualified to work. This, 
too, in face of the fact that every superintendent of schools and 
board of education has been supplied with a copy of the certificate 
formulated by the commissioner of common schools in accordance 
with the law. This condition is not general, however, and I am glad 
to say that our superintendents of public schools are taking more 
interest in this matter than in former years, and giving us their 
support in the work. 

I sincerely believe the Ohio law should be amended so that 
parents or guardians could be prosecuted for falsifying as to the 
age of minors, for until parents and guardians are made to under- 
stand that they are just as liable to prosecution as the employers, 
we will have more or less trouble with this particular feature of the 
law. A great help in this direction would be the passage of a law 
requiring the reporting of vital statistics, which, when available, 
would insure the employer against those people who will even 
perjure themselves to secure work. It would, of course, be years 
before any benefit could be derived from such records, but if we 
fail to make a beginning, we never shall have any corroborative 
evidence. One of the chief elements of success in any law is the 
enforcement thereof. It has long ago been learned that a social 
evil is not remedied merely by making it illegal. Each of these six 
states has departments organized whose duty it is to enforce these 
laws, but very few of them have anything like an adequate force of 
inspectors to perform the work in the creditable manner which 
should be required. I know this is true of Ohio, and while we have 
had some severe and unfair criticism, my only surprise is that we 
have fared as well as we have, considering how few people have any 
conception of the magnitude of the work performed by the Ohio 
department. One of the great needs in Ohio, and I doubt not in 
other states as well, is a large increase in the number of inspectors, 
a fair percentage of whom should be good, competent women. The 
true woman, in the factory as elsewhere, is modest, and it can be 
_ readily appreciated that if abuses are practiced that not half the 
_ Story will be told toa man. A woman’s wrongs will be more plainly 
told and effectually to one of her own sex. 

The character of the work of these departments is such that 
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_ service who are not in hearty accord with the work, and fully com- 
petent to fulfil the duties imposed upon them. The tenure of office 
should be assured against political or powerful influences, and 
officials should be upheld for performing their duty in enforcing 
the law. 

It is not enough to enact laws. The work is then but half done. 
We must have officers whose special duty it is to see that the laws 
are enforced, and they must be backed up by an enlightened and 


_ This work of creating public sentiment favorable to the passage and 
enforcement of good laws can only be accomplished through the 
combined efforts of such organizations as the National Child Labor 

- Committee, the Consumers’ League, the trades unions, and the whole 
backed up by the Christian influence of the church. 

. The Great Teacher called a little child unto Him, and set him 
in their midst, saying, “whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in My name, receiveth Me; . . . and whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones that believe in Me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were cast into the 
depth of the sea.” May the American people rise in their might, 

throw off the millstone, and be able to say, as did the Roman mother 
of old, “These are my jewels.” 
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THE CHILD LABOR SITUATION IN OHIO AND 
BORDER STATES 


By Wattace E. MILter, 


Secretary of Ohio State Child Labor Committee. 


The extent of child labor in Ohio and border states is not 
known in detail. Therefore, in respect of the number of children 
employed in factories, mines and elsewhere we have to content 

ourselves with general statements. It is apparently true that child 
- labor exists in greatest degree in our industrial centers and in our 
greater towns. However, it is also true that juvenile labor abounds 
away from these industrial centers and larger towns to an increasing 
extent. Factories of various kinds are coming more and more to by 
ie be located in rural places. The causes for it I will not discuss here. _ 
One result of this movement of the factory away from the large — 
$3 town is better control on the part of the employer of his labor force, — 
due partly to isolation from disturbing influences, and due to the — | 
fact that he may have moved into the vicinity of a new supply of = — 
Practically every boy and girl of the wage-earning classes 
ean work and does work at some gainful occupation during some 
Bes, part of the year. 

z The demand for labor of all kinds is so great and, taken gen- | 

_ erally, so much in excess of the supply-that it is not difficult for any . 

_ boy or girl to get work to do if he or she wishes to. Much of this a = 

is work that is not harmful to the young worker, but it is inevitable : ‘ 

that some toil in places where they should not and at times when — 

they should be at home, in school, or at play. I believe there are . 

Many more rural factories now than there were ten years ago. _ 
Sy he These factories are accessible to a large part of our rural youth, © 
ean and the rural youth do find their way to them. Everywhere one ¥ 
, ait hears from the farming population complaints as to the scarcity of __ 
labor that may be hired; that all the young people seem to have 

gone to some factory. The consequence is that often the boy is 
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_ doing a man’s work on the much approved farm and drawing for 
it nearly a man’s pay. 

Another cause for child labor is the haste of the wage-earning 
classes to get as large a share as possible of the prevailing pros- 
perity, to get money to spend for the things that give satisfaction; 

_ in short, as one speaker has well said, to get more life. This desire, 
ss this greed of money getting, affects the small getters quite as much 
and with as great harmfulness as it does those of their elders, who 

- are amassing or attempting to amass colossal fortunes. 

In this greediness it is inevitable that some selfish or lazy 
parents should try to shoulder some of the burden of the support 
of the family upon shoulders too young and tender to bear it. And 
it is this that a good child labor law prevents. 

Turning now from these apparent economic causes of child 
labor in the Ohio Valley states, let us observe that the Ohio Valley 
states, that is, those comprising the country drained by the Ohio 
River, have similar industries. In fact, situated as they are, and 
with their well known natural resources, it is difficult to name an 
industry found in one state that is not found in the other states 
drained by the Ohio River. 

Whatever national law is passed, it is highly probable that the 
states will continue to have laws regulating their own local indus- 
tries in respect to child labor. Whatever is done by the national 
government, local conditions will be dealt with by the local or state 
legislature. This must be so, since the states present so great a 
variance of industrial conditions. We have almost as many sets of 
conditions as we have states, but it seems to some of us highly 
desirable that states having similar industries should have similar 
child labor regulations. Especially is this desirable where two 
states with similar industries border upon each other. 

An industrial map of the United States would not regard 
political boundaries, for our coal beds were laid down ages before 
there was any society to be divided politically; our cotton industry 
is located according to climate and the nature of the soil, and not 
according to political boundaries; forest-covered areas, wheat- 
growing areas, cattle-raising areas, ore-bearing areas are defined 
by lines that do not correspond to those drawn by government. 
With the exception of the water courses, rivers and lakes, natural 

lines have had nothing to do with the division of the country into 
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In a sense child labor laws share in this past arbitrary nature of 
legislation. 

This condition of affairs is creating confusion in the enforce — 
ment of the child labor laws where such laws exist. Where two 


with a poor one or none at all, it is difficult in the state with the 
good law to enforce it, for children will come across the border to 
work and return home at night. This is believed to be true in © 
thousands of cases along the Ohio River. They are not residents — 
of the state, and neither the children nor their parents are amenable ~ 

to the laws of the state in which they work. The employer of such | 
labor is able practically to set at naught the laws of his own state ig 
in this particular. He gets his low-priced labor and the consequent 
advantage over his competitor who may be located further away 
from the boundary, where the latter cannot get cheap labor. 

If the inspector goes to such an employer in an effort to enforce Sa 
the laws of the state under which he carries on business, often the — 
children are not there. They are across the boundary, there is no mg 
record, the inspector is involved in complicated interstate relations Ae 
in trying to apply the law in a case where the residents of another __ 
state are involved. As a consequence, there is little or nothing of — 

a practical nature that he can do. He is dealing with a situation 
that was not contemplated by the legislature. =e 

There is still another feature of enforcement that is of even _ 
more importance than the foregoing. Suppose an attempt is made, — 
as has been done repeatedly in Ohio, to enforce the law upon the 
border. The employer of child labor says, “If you enforce this 

_ law here we will move into the next state, where the conditions are rf ie 
f e more favorable to our business.” They tell our legislators that; all ats 
_ do not believe they will move out of the state, but some do, enough Ae 
_ do to weaken not only the enforcement of a good law, but to put _ 
an effective stop to the movement for better legislation. Such an — 
argument has weight, for a state does not wish to lose any of its 
_ industries, for laws inimical to industrial development drive indus- 
at tries away, and such are not a good thing for the state. We may 
‘ : question honestly that the threat to move will be carried out, yet it — 
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and the attempt to extend its best features. In states where there 
is no law, but where one is in contemplation, I can readily see how 


this condition would exist and the border employers would resist | 


its enactment. 
Let us look at this now from the standpoint of the employer. 
_ Let us suppose there are two states lying side by side, one having 


lower one. The man in the state with the age limit wishes to 
conform to the law and yet if he does he is put under a disability. 

His competitor across the boundary has the advantage in competi- 
- tion, an advantage which he is quick to see and turn to his own 

uses. He is able to underbid the man who has a more limited supply 
of labor. The latter is continually harassed by this condition 
=a because he is less able to get and keep sufficient force for his factory. 
: Then, too, he has to pay higher wages. This gives the employer of 
younger children an advantage in that his rate of wages is very 
likely to be lower than in the industry where child labor is more 
restricted. In all fairness, therefore, to these two men, they should, 
as far as possible, be subject to the same regulations, at least as 
far as ages and hours are concerned. I believe that employers them- 
selves would prefer the latter condition, for it would put them on 
an equality, which would give their business stability. Stability 
and certainty are two things which every careful business man 
appreciates. The man in the state with a good child labor law is 
subject to the uncertainty which arises from unfair competition, 
and the man in the state with no child labor act is subject to the 
passage of one and the taking away of a source of profit. Sooner 
or later he will lose, but in the meantime undesirable conditions 
continue. 

Hence it seems to me a plain proposition that adjoining states 
with competing industries should have as much uniformity as pos- 
sible in their child labor regulations. 

It is therefore pertinent and useful to inquire as to the points 
upon which uniformity is possible. 

Of the various points covered in our best child labor laws there 
are points upon which our experience enables us to be in substantial 
agreement. 

First among these is the age limit. A child of thirteen in one 
state is the same as a child of thirteen in another state. What is 
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bad and harmful for one is bad and harmful for the other. 
is injurious for a child of thirteen years to work in a factory in 
Ohio, it is injurious for a child of the same age to work in a factory 
in West Virginia, California, New York or anywhere else. It would 
seem, therefore, practical for the states to have the same regulation 
regarding age, and this would be the first long step toward uni- 
formity. 

The. same remarks could be made with equal applicability in 
regard to hours. A twelve-hour strain is a twelve-hour strain, and 
is just as harmful on a fourteen-year-old boy or girl in one state 
as another. 

The same statements are valid for specified occupations; A 
circular saw or belting is just as dangerous in Kentucky as in 
Ohio, and a child should not be permitted to work around such 
machinery in either state. Both states should prohibit it. There 
ought to be no difficulty in getting such a law passed in any state. 

In other points, such as certificates, inspection, public notices, 
educational tests, physical tests, fines, etc., there might conceivably 
be room for a difference of opinion and of policy. But my conten- 
tion is that on the fundamentals of child labor law adjoining states 
with the same industries should be in agreement for the sake of 
the child, for the sake of the industry, and for the sake of respect 
for law. How shall this desirable result be achieved? I know of 
no sure way except by educating the people of a state that is back- 
ward in this matter up to a point where they will introduce the 
desirable changes and improvements, and themselves see that they 
are carried out. 

It seems to me undesirable in the extreme that our Ohio law 
should be set at nought and rendered worse than no law by the 
children that come into Cincinnati daily from the towns across the 
river to work in the factories and stores of this city. It is undesir- 
able that children should be ferried across the river from West 
Virginia to work in our glass factories, or that our children should 
be ferried to West Virginia to work in their glass factories. It is 
undesirable that Kentucky children should penetrate sometimes 
thirty miles inland in Ohio to work in some canning factory. It is 
undesirable that a boy of a widowed mother able to support him in 
school should go to work in a box factory, after lying about his age, 
vicious habits, nerve 
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strength so that the cheap garish theatre is all that will satisfy his 


lie about his child’s age that the parent may get the fifty-five cents 


per day earned in a bolt factory to spend on lodges and euchre 
parties. It is undesirable, I say, that a boy of twelve years be sent 


_ nightly to disorderly places with telegraph messages, where vice is 
_ flaunted in his face and he is made familiar with its poisonous 


details. It is extremely undesirable that immigrant children, truant 
from school, should pick coal in the mining region. 
These are the undesirable features of the child labor situation 


in the Ohio Valley in recent years and months. They are not set 


_ down here out of fancy, but are set down out of fact. Some of 


_ national statute of a general nature, because a railroad, steamboat 
or other common carrier has nothing whatsoever to do with the 


operation. They must be regulated by the individual state exer- 
It 


Whatever may be said about other kinds of uniformity, the 
states touching the Ohio River must work in harmony or in unison 
for similar regulations, or a desirable adjustment of the present 


discord will be far to seek. 
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By Mrs. HARRIET VAN DER VAART, 


Of cieage, Vice-Chairman of Industrial Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


cca ale who have had experience in child labor legislation know that 
each state—sometimes a group of states—has its own particular 
problem to solve, relating to the employment of children in the 
industries of that state. In some states it is the mining industry; 
in others the cotton industry, and in Illinois, as in many others, it is 
the glass industry. 

When we were working for our present law, the glass manu- 
facturers of Illinois kept some one at Springfield to watch and 
oppose each step of the law, and in all of the arguments they always 
closed with, “If this law goes into effect it will drive this industry 
out of the state.” 

Perhaps all do not know the character of the work in a glass 
factory. Every glass blower has to have two or three boys to 
assist him in the work. The glass blower pours the molten glass 
into the molds; a boy sits and closes the molds; another one picks 
the bottles out of the molds and puts them on a long stick or 
handle, and puts them in front of a small furnace, which is called 
“the glory hole,” where the top or the neck of the bottle is finished. 
Then they are placed on a long tray, and the boys carry them into 
the annealing furnaces, where they are gradually cooled. 

One of the arguments advanced by those who are most inter- 
ested in keeping boys in the glass factories is that it requires the 
agility and activity of boys to carry these bottles to the annealing 
furnaces, for they cannot get men or adults to run as these boys do 
most of the time betwen the ovens and the furnaces. The day shift 
of one week is always the night shift of the next, which means 
that the boy who worked during the day this week, the next week 
will work at night. The night shift generally leaves the factory at 
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half-past three or four o’clock in the morning. Now it is very easy 
to see that coming away from those heated furnaces out into the 
chilly, cool air of the winter morning makes the boys liable to colds 
J for The moral influences surrounding the boys in a glass factory 
Is are generally bad. Anyone who visits a glass factory will see little 
saloons or grog shops all around the factory, and while a great 
many factories prohibit liquor being brought into the factory, all do 
“— In some factories the boys carry the liquor, but where it is 
_ prohibited this temptation meets them when they first leave the fac- 
tory and, coming out into the chilly morning air, debilitated by the 
labor and heat, of course the temptation is great to take something 
A that will stimulate them. Around all the factories there is a high 
} board fence, and on top of this fence are two or three barbed wires. 
When I inquired at one of the factories the reasons for this, one of 
the reasons given me by one factory was, “Well, it keeps the boys in 
for one thing.” The glass blowers are very dependent upon their 
; - heipers, and if the boys leave at a critical time the glass blowers 
f are obliged to stop their work. Of course, I do not mean to say 
fs - that this is the only reason for this high fence, but it is doubtless 


The work of the boys in the factory is irregular and requires 
_ training nor skill. In some factories where I visited I found that 
ete received forty cents extra at the close of the week if they 
worked the entire week and if they did good work. 

Through the National Child Labor Committee two years ago I 
was permitted to visit a large number of the glass factories in both 
Indiana and Illinois. I not only visited the factories, but the homes 
also, to learn the health of the child, the grade he was in when he 
es left school, the conditions of the factory, if he worked nights, and 

= ® wage, These and many other questions the schedules of the 
Child Labor Committee required to be answered. During this 
- investigation I came to the conclusion that the character of the 
a young help in the glass factory was greatly changed; that the 
- most intelligent parents throughout the country were becoming con- 
winced that the glass factories were not the places for their boys. 
Pay tt was very seldom that the child of a glass blower was found in 
_ the factory. Generally the children of glass blowers were kept in 
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school. Mr. Root, of the Root Glass Company, said: “The smaller 

number of boys that are found in the factories throughout the 
country is due to the changed conditions of labor. The large glass 
industries attract to them large numbers of foreigners, and the 
American boys are not being employed in the glass factories as they 
were some time ago.” 

I was told a number of times that the Glass Blowers’ Union 
was the only thing that kept the intelligent workmen in the trade, 
and that manufacturers never objected to this union, because they 
recognized this fact: it is the only inducement that is offered to 
intelligent men and to parents to allow their boys to enter the work. 
The apprenticeship system among the glass blowers is such that a 
very long time is required, and it is a fact that a very few of the 
boys who enter the glass factories ever become apprentices. 

One manufacturer admitted to me that the boys in the glass 
industry generally were smaller and not as well developed as the 
boys who had lived a normal life outside. He said he thought this 
did not argue that they were not as well. 

Mr. Root did not object to the prevailing laws as long as his 
competitors were subject to the same restrictions; he did not think 
that a law prohibiting boys under sixteen from being employed 
could be enforced. He said he knew of one manufacturer where 
there had been returned thirty-two indictments against him, not one 
of whith had ever been brought to trial. 

At the time of my investigation I was convinced that there 
was some degree of reason in his remarks. At least I felt quite 
sure that the glass manufacturers were not obeying the laws in this 
respect. 

I talked with the president of one of the large glass blowers’ 
unions in Indiana. He said that he had been in that particular fac- 
tory for three years; that during that time he had never seen an 
inspector or the results of a visit from one; that in the factories 
where affidavits were required the manufacturer simply sent home 
a paper by one of the children which was signed by the parent and 
brought back. 

In one of the factories in Indiana I insisted upon seeing the 
affidavits. There was a little bundle of affidavits brought out to 
me that were several years old, none of which could apply to any 
of the children that were at that time employed in that factory. 
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* The president of the union in Indiana said that he had worked 


in Alton as well as in Indiana, and he thought that the conditions 
were much worse in Indiana than they were in Illinois. Night work 
is not prohibited in Indiana. It was quite the customary thing for 
school children to go into the factory at night and work until eleven 
and twelve o’clock and go to school during the day. This would be 
found especially true on Thursday and Friday nights. 

I went to the inspector's office in Indiana and talked with him 
in regard to the condition in Indiana, and he told me that he only 
had five inspectors; that with five inspectors a state the size of 
Indiana could not be inspected. This is something for us to con- 
sider. The factory force should have the number of inspectors 
that is necessary for thorough work and a sufficient appropriation 
to carry on the work. 

[he best factory I found was in Indiana—the Ball Brothers 
factory—which I hope is a sample of the future glass factory, 
where machinery is gradually taking the place of the boy. In talk- 
ing with Mr. Ball, he said that he thought that the time was not 
far distant when machinery would take the place of boys in all 
glass factories. 

It seems to me that the glass manufacturers are not only not 
living up to the law themselves, but that they are educating children 
to be law-breakers. When we visited Alton two years ago we 
went through the factory, both in the afternoon and in the evening, 
and we found a model factory. The next day when I was visit- 
ing in the homes of the children who worked in the factory, in 
order that I might gain the data required, I was told in quite a 
number of homes that this factory had known that we were to visit 
them, and had been prepared for our visit. After I had received a 
great deal of this information I went back to the factory and made 
known what I had discovered during the afternoon: that I had 
learned that they were prepared for our visit. Mr. Smith, of the 
Alton Glass Factory, said to me: “But, madam, if you were informed 
that the enemy was in the field, what would you do? Wouldn’t you 
take all precautions that were necessary to protect yourself?” 

When I was asked to talk upon this subject at the Third Na- 
tional Child Labor Convention I did not think it would be fair to 
speak upon the conditions as I found them two years ago. It seemed 
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obligatory at least to visit the largest plant, the Alton glass factory. 
I reached Alton last Wednesday morning, at eight minutes past six. 
I took a car and went down at once to the glass factory. On the 
way there a gentleman in the car told me that a few days before he 
had seen two little, very ragged, dirty boys taking the dinner out 
to their father in the factory, and he asked them why they were not 
in school. They said they did not have clothes to go to school, 
and one of them told him that the oldest one would be old enough 
next year to go to work. He told me that these two boys were 
growing up there without any education and were being kept at 
home for the sake of carrying their father’s dinner every day. 

When I arrived at the glass factory it was about half-past 
six. There are two large gates at the Alton factory where the 
employees enter to work. I stood at the upper gate from half- 
past six until a few minutes past seven, until all the employees had 
entered for work. I saw perhaps two or three hundred employees 
enter the yard. I did not keep an actual tally of the children that 
entered. But I am sure that I am giving a conservative estimate 
when I say that the age of at least forty or fifty of the children 
that went into that yard would have been questioned by any dis- 
interested person. 

I was told that our factory inspectors had been through Alton 
only a week before, and had found quite a number of violations, 
and that they had quite heavily fined the firm. Perhaps that is the 
reason why I saw so many that morning. I presume it is quite 
natural for a factory to feel that after a visit from the inspectors 
they certainly have a little time when they need not be so strict. 

In the forenoon of this same day I went back to the Alton 
Glass Factory and asked if I might go through the factory. I was 
quite peremptorily refused. Mr. Levis said he didn’t think it would 
do any good; that they had been painted quite as black as they 
could be, and he wasn't willing for me to go through their factory. 

Not far away from where the factory is located there is « tract 
of land that is very low and swampy, a very uncomfortable place 
to live, but where a great many of the people live whose children 
work in factories. I went down into that locality and visited from 
house to house. At the second house I went into the sister told me 
that her brother was asleep; that he had worked the night before in 
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the factory. I asked her how old he was; she said he was fifteen. 
The next house that I went into there was a small boy in the room 
who, his mother said, was twelve. The boy said he had been sent 
home from the factory that morning because the inspectors were 
there. I asked her if he had an affidavit; she said, no. I asked 
him: “How long have you worked in the factory?” He said: “I've 
worked here one month—one week, days, and one week, nights.” 
In going from house to house, I found a number of children whose 


mothers told me they were not sixteen; they were fourteen and fif- 
teen, who had worked all night the night before in the factory. It 
seems to me from what I saw and heard that the Alton glass works 
are not living up to the requirements of the law. 

Being so near East St. Louis, I also visited the glass factory 
there. On my way to the office I was overtaken by two girls, who 
told me that anyone could walk in, and one of them said, “I will 
take you where the children work, “we girls hide the kids when the 
factory inspectors come in.” I said: “Why do you do it?” “O, 
well, I would like to be hid if I was their age; but,” she said, “I 
think it is a mistake to send them to work so young. They are 
employing boys for thirty-five and forty cents a day to do men’s 
work.” 

It was the time of recess, and at the door of the factory there 
was quite a large group—at least ten or twelve very small boys— 
who, at the sound of the whistle, scampered back to the furnaces. 
When I went into the factory the foreman tried immediately to 
attract my attention. He said: “I want to show you where they 
are putting glass into the furnace to be melted and where they are 
packing, that you may know the work is not hard. I saw ata 
glance that he was trying to give these boys time to get out of the 
way, but I saw a number of boys that any one would have said 
were certainly very small to be working in a glass factory. 

From this investigation and my own judgment, I have come to 
the conclusion that the glass manufacturers throughout the country 
are not obeying the laws for the regulation of child labor; that 
they are not only not living up to the requirements of the law, but 
that they are teaching our young children that it is not necessary 
to obey laws. 

Education is helping to eliminate the American child from the 
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glass factories, and that education must be extended. We must have 
a type of public school that will appeal to our foreigners; we must 
have more industrial education ; we must have trade schools. If the 
parents and children were convinced that continuing in school meant 
industrial training; that it meant a step nearer receiving a living 
wage, and entering a more skilled trade, our factory and our com- 
pulsory education laws would be more easily enforced than they 
are at present. 
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AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Hon. Natuan C. ScHaerrer, Pu.D., 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction in eee van 


Two problems which keep the superintendent awake at night 
are: to get all the children to school, and to get good teachers for 
all the schools. The superintendent very soon finds that he cannot 
solve the first of these problems unless the child labor laws are 
enforced; and the work of the National Child Labor Committee in 
helping to secure and to enforce these laws cannot bear its legiti- 
mate fruit unless we put good teachers into the schools. 

There does seem to be a time in the life of the average boy 
when he holds the almighty dollar so close to his eyes that he sees 
nothing else in God’s universe. You can sometimes keep the boy 
at school by showing him the value in future earning power of an 
education ; but there are multitudes of boys, and even girls, whom 
you cannot get to school if they are allowed to go to work, that is, 
if they see at the end of the week several dollars that they can 
spend. Suppose you have kept the child out of the factory and 
out of the mine, what have you done? You have only begun the 
work. Punctuality is a school virtue; industry is another school 
virtue; obedience is still another school virtue. I feel in this con- 
nection like emphasizing veracity as a school virtue. I do not look 
upon deception about a child’s age as an unimportant thing; the 
child that is taught to give an age two or three years below the real 
age in order that it may cheat the trolley company ovt of a nickel 
thereby forms habits of dishonesty that very easily lead to dishon- 
esty toward the employer and the commonwealth and the nation. 

If I had to write above the school the one grand aim of the 
effort of the school, I would put there in electric letters, “Truth.” 
Truth is the aim on the intellectual side, and what truth is in the 
domain of the intellect, that truthfulness or veracity is on the side of 
conduct. 
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: Does the child acquire these school virtues upon the street? 
eo Does it even acquire these virtues in a school in charge of a poor ) 
or inefficient teacher? The very atmosphere of a good school incul- aly 
‘cates school virtues without which the individual cannot hold a 
a place in any industrial establishment, even though he knows the Fy, 
; - eatechism by heart, or can repeat entire chapters of the sacred 
Scriptures. 
ie I claim, then, that on the side of character building we have — 
only begun the work when we have excluded the child from the 
: -mine and the factory. Work, it has been said this evening, is an 
essential in the development of the child. It is the business of the 
school to prepare the child for civilized life; and it is characteristic 
of civilized man that he works, and that he finds pleasure in work, 
and that he is never quite satisfied when he is out of work, as for 
instance, during a strike. 
Se The savage, on the other hand, dislikes work. He may impose 
ake upon others, upon his captive or his squaw, but as for himself, 
he prefers sport and games and gambling, the excitement of the 
chase and of war. 
2 Now if the child is to be trained for civilized life, it must be | 
taught while at school not only how to work, but to find pleasure — 
in work. It must acquire not only habits of work, but the power ; 
to stick to work even when the work becomes irksome; and that — 
is only done under an efficient teacher. 
We may view work as to its products. The products of work — 
outside of the school bring a price in the market, and that is what . 
interests the manufacturer; but the laws of nearly all states now 
say that the time of the child up to a certain age is so valuable : 
that it must not be spent upon making things that will sell, but 
must be devoted to school work that will fit the child for the duties 


There is another aspect of work that interests you people, 
ee and that is the reflex influence of work upon the worker. The very — J 
first paper to-night discussed the reflex influence of factory work — 
upon the body of the worker. That is not all that this organiza- ban 
_ tion should study. The reflex influence of work upon the heart and ee. 
the mind, upon the disposition and upon the character is quite as | 


of work upon the body of the 
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worker. It is right there that I think the school must step in and 
help the work that you are trying to accomplish. If the reflex influ- 
ence of the work that is done at the school makes the boy despise 
work with the hand, all your effort to have the child excluded from 
the factory and the mine and put into school is labor lost. If the 
life of that school does not beget in the pupil the ability to find 
pleasure in work, the ability to stick to work when the work becomes 
irksome, the ability to stand at his post and do his duty, then the 
school has failed, and your work is also a failure. 

It is from this point of view that we have taken a profound 
interest in all this child labor legislation. I studied many phases 
of history when I was a student at the University, but of all 
the kinds of history that gave me encouragement in my studies, 
the history of legislation to save the child from white slavery in 
England was the most encouraging; and in spite of all the defects 
in the enforcement of our child labor laws, I still see in these efforts 
a happy day dawning upon us; I see in these efforts a means by 
which the superintendent can bring all the children to school, 
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By ArtHuur T. VANCE, 


Editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, — 


A large corporation was giving a dinner to its heads of depart- 
ments to celebrate the year of prosperity which had just closed. 
After feasting, speeches were in order, and finally came the turn of 
the gentleman who had charge of the German department. He got 
up and expressed himself as follows: 

“Gentlemens: Ve vas all here, hafing a mighty goot time. Ve 
haf a right to haf a goot time, because ve haf been prosberous in 
business. Ve was also feeling goot, because ve haf lots of goot 
thinks to eat. Ve vas habby, because ve vas able to sit here und 
drink our champaign at four dollars a bottle, und smoke our cigars 
at fifty cents apiece mit de satisfaction of knowing dat the house 
vas standing for de whole exbense. But, gentlemens, ve must 
not forgot dose unfortunates elsewhere in de world who ain’t feelin’ 
so fine as ve vas to-night; dose unfortunate people who haf not got 
goot champaign to drink at four dollars a bottle und cigars to smoke 
at fifty cents apiece. Ve must not forgot dose poor peoples who 
haf not efen got a crust of breat on vich to lay their veary heads. 
Gentlemens, I tink ve should do somethings tc show our feelings 
for dose poor peoples. I feel from de bottom of my bosom up dot 
now is de time to show our sympathy. Gentlemens, I probose dot 
ve gif tree cheers for-de poor.” 

Now, the gentleman was earnest and meant well in his remarks, 
and really did not do any harm. In fact, if you look at it in the 
right way you will see that he was doing his best to give publicity 
to the cause of philanthropy. 

I hope I shall not be accused of stealing Senator Beveridge’s 
thunder if I tell you the story he told me of how he was led to intro- 
duce his much talked of federal child labor bill. A year ago Senator 
Beveridge prepared a stump speech which he delivered at various 
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public gatherings up and down the land. In this speech was a four 
line reference to child labor. The child labor paragraph was lis- 
tened to with interest, of course, but it did not seem to arouse any 
especial enthusiasm. This was last year’s speech. In starting out 
on this year’s political campaign, Senator Beveridge was once more 
called to the stump. Now, Senator Beveridge is a mightly inter- 
esting talker any way, and we always listen to what he has to say, 
but this year he noticed in his very first speech, when he came to 
the little reference to child labor, that his audience began to sit up 
and take notice, so, with the inherent instinct of the born orator, 
ever watching the opportunity to drive home a good point, he added 
a few lines off hand. And thus the child labor paragraph began to 
grow with every repetition, as Senator Beveridge noticed more and 
more interest in that topic, until child labor came to be the dominant 
note of his address. 

He looked around him for the reason for this remarkable 
increase in interest, and soon found out to his own satisfaction that 
it was due to the way the magazines and newspapers of the country 
had been talking about child labor month after month until public 
sentiment had been so thoroughly aroused that it had become a 
national issue. Here is a specific instance of the value of publicity 
in child labor reform. 

Let us look at the situation from another point of view. Pub- 
licity in reform is merely the application of modern business methods 
to reform work. This statement is so obviously true that it seems 
almost unnecessary to make it. 

The manufacturer who has a product in which he believes, 
spends thousands of dollars in buying publicity in the newspapers 
and magazines to tell the people of the country about the virtues of 
his product. We call this sort of publicity, advertising, and it is 
good advertising if the product lives up to the claims he makes for 
it. We, who are interested in reform, do precisely the same thing 
when we take steps to interest the newspapers and magazines in our 
pet theories, and if our reform is a good thing the people of the coun- 
try will stand by and back us up. In other words, advertising pub- 
licity and reform publicity both accomplish the same thing. They 
arouse public interest and public sentiment in favor of the object 


which they have in view. coined. 
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I do not think any great reform ever has been accomplished or 
ever will be accomplished without what we call public sentiment 
back of it. It is possible, of course, to persuade legislatures and 
congresses to pass laws, but laws are never adequately enforced 
unless backed up by public sentiment. 

Not long ago a certain state passed a child labor law, not a 
very good one, but better than nothing, and among the inspectors 
appointed was a man who liked to sit on the fence until public 
opinion directed him on which side he should flop. He went among 
his neighbors, dropping a question here and a hint there to see if 
strict attention to the law would be required of him. He speedily 
discovered that rigid enforcement was expected and without delay. 
Public sentiment against child labor was rampant in that state, and 
the law just passed was a law that had been demanded by the women 
and mothers of the community, and they were determined that it 
should not become a dead letter. 

Publicity has always been the active factor in the production of 
this public sentiment. This was true even in the old days. But 
then it was generally accidental publicity. When Charles Reade 
wrote “It Is Never Too Late to Mend” he did not think that his 
book was going to be so influential in hastening the cause of prison 
reform in England. When Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” she did not dream of the great reform her story was 
destined to work. Yet this was publicity of the finest sort. What a 
great thing it would be for child labor reform if the horrors, the 
pathos, the pity, the sin of it all could be masterfully presented i in the 
form of a great novel. 

But nowadays we plan publicity in a more systematic, more 
scientific manner. The problem is merely one of how best to reach 
the people whom we want to interest, whose help we want to enlist 
in the cause. A modern campaign of publicity is planned precisely 
as a campaign of advertising. And in both cases the effectiveness 

_ of the campaign depends upon the worthiness of the cause. 
_ We have come to place a greater dependence than ever upon 
_ the power of the magazine in molding public opinion. This is not 
a reflection upon the daily press, whose good work the magazines 
— alw. ays supplement, but it is simply due to a better insight on the 
_ part of the general public into the making of newspapers and maga- 
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The public has figured out that the magazine, in the nature of 
things, is able to reflect a more mature opinion. 
that the magazine is the product of weeks and months, while the 


newspaper is the product of hours. 


Everybody knows 


The natural sequence is that 


the magazine article is given the greater credit and reliability. 

It was magazine publicity that brought about the final downfall 
It was magazine publicity that downed 
Bill Tweed. It was a magazine that prepared the way for the 
present investigations into Standard Oil. It 
article that stirred up all this talk about the conditions in Panama, 
that finally led to the President going down there himself to inves- 
tigate. The magazines have been foremost in the fight for pure 


of the Louisiana lottery. 


food, and for the regulation of patent medicines. 


was a magazine 


It can be safely 


said that the magazines of to-day are one of the greatest powers for 


good in the country. 


It was also a magazine that aroused the public sentiment which 


has made child labor reform a national issue. 


The Woman’s Home 


Companion took up the cause of child labor last spring. We did it 
because we thought it was a good thing and deserved our support. 
We decided then and there, with sincere enthusiasm and earnest 
purpose, to fight the evils of child labor with all our might and 
main. Reform should begin at home, so we looked to our own 


factory in Springfield, Ohio. 


There was no child labor there to 


stop, I am mighty glad to say, and there never had been, but after 
careful consideration of the case from every point of view, we 
voluntarily decided to give our employees at Springfield the eight- 
hour day, and now after 4.30 in the afternoon every man and woman 
in the plant is through with his or her work and given an oppor- 
tunity to go home to their families, to till the garden and enjoy 


God’s sunshine. 


We have worked in sympathetic co-operation with the National 


Child Labor Committee from the start. 


We felt that we were in 


the position to give the National Child Labor Committee just exactly 


the assistance it most needed—publicity. 


We consulted with them 


and sent out our investigators and began to publish the series of 
articles on the evils of child labor, with which you all are familiar. 


The next step in this publicity campaign was to call upon our read- 
ers to manifest their interest in the cause by joining our Anti-Child 
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; Slavery League. We asked Dr. Edward Everett Hale, America’s 
grand old man, to write an appeal to the women of America to 
help in the anti-child labor crusade. 

Exploited and made public in this manner, the Anti-Child 
Slavery League grew rapidly. The earnest people of the land, from 
Maine to California, hastened to enroll their names. Attorney 
generals of several states asked us to suggest adequate laws, 
presidents of colleges and of a multitude of societies wrote for 
information upon which addresses could be based, ministers of 
the Gospel everywhere applauded the work and offered to organize 
branch associations, the rank and file of the people took an active 
interest in the work, and finally we were asked by the National 
Child Labor Committee to merge more completely with it, so that 
the work of both organizations could be directed under one head 
and without duplication of energy. 

We enlisted 2,000 of the most prominent newspapers of the 
United States to help us in our publicity campaign, thus placing 
the progress of child labor reform before the eyes of more than 
5,000,000 people a week. We talked child labor reform from one 
end of the land to the other. In short, we brought to the work 


of the National Child Labor Committee and its kindred organiza- 
tions just what they wanted and needed. And now, that an amalga- 
mation between the National Child Labor Committee and the Anti- 
Child Slavery League of the Woman’s Home Companion has been 
made, we are more heartily and earnestly enlisted in the cause than 
ever. 


The results of this co-operative effort are already beginning to 
manifest themselves. 

It was this widespread publicity campaign that led Senator 
Beveridge to realize the importance of the child labor issue. It was 
this same publicity that helped influence President Roosevelt to 
make the recommendation in his annual message that the national 
government take a hand in investigating child labor conditions. 
The President still further recognizes the value of this publicity in a 
signed statement, printed in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
January, in which he expressed in ringing terms just where he 
stands on child labor reform. 
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of child labor reform. I can pledge the continued support of the 
magazines and newspapers of the country. We have just begun 
our efforts in behalf of child labor reform. We will continue to do 
our share, and more than our share, -wherever possible, until the 
glorious work of saving the children of the nation is an accom- 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN ILLINOIS 


By Hon. Epcar T. DAvies, 


Chief Factory Inspector of Illinois. 


Modern industrialism has produced modern individualism. It 
has developed a parenthood that is prone to raise children as human 
commodities for the factory, the mills, the mines and other places 
where avenues of employment are ever open to children. The result 
has been the growth of a child labor evil that is the shame of modern 
civilization. It has been fostered through three agencies—the em- 
ployer ; the commercialism of parenthood ; and a lack of uniformity 
of legislation, restricting the employment of children under fourteen 
vears of age, and regulating the employment of children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. Lack of enforced laws in some 
states and lax methods of factory inspection in others have con- 
tributed in a measure to the result. There are states in which there 
have not been sufficient appropriations along with legislation ; while 
in others the responsibility for the enforcement of laws has not been 
properly defined, and laws cannot enforce themselves. 

In some localities child labor laws are not supplemented by 
adequate compulsory education laws, and in many states the age 
limit is too low, and there is not sufficient educational test. Possibly 
the curriculum of our public schools should be expanded to include 
the utilitarian as well as the educative, and to expand manual train- 
ing that would educate the hand as well as the head. The inclination 
of most boys is for the manual as well as the academic. Some states 
do not protect children engaged in hazardous employment. All of 
these defects tend to a great social waste during that period of 
childhood that is most precious to the building up of the mind and 
muscle of future citizenship. 

The question of child labor has become a source of such national 
apprehension that Senator Beveridge advocates a bill aimed at those 
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_ industries that encourage it. The question is one, however, that 
nS cannot be settled solely by a law that would regulate common car- 
hs _ riers. The parent, the consumer and the public must do their share 
8 in a suppression of the evil. 

aoe I am pleased to announce, and I speak advisedly, when I say 
there has been a decrease in child labor in Illinois in the past three 
years to the extent of eighty per cent. This gratifying result is 
due to the enforcement of the new child labor law which was enacted 
in 1903; to the policy of individual inspection; to tempering the 
enforcement of the law with a campaign of education among em- 
ployers, giving them an opportunity to be heard before they are 
prosecuted for alleged violation of the law; and to the policy of 
the state factory inspector’s office in enforcing a measure that was 
enacted in the name of humanity and at the request of all creeds. 

I believe in prosecution where moral suasion fails. Where 
repeated carelessness among employers caused technical violations 
of the law, the offenders have been prosecuted with good results. 
Prior to 1903 our factory inspectors were handicapped by inadequate 
legislation. One of the great evils that caused so much child labor 
in Illinois previous to 1903 was a law which exists to-day in a 
number of other states, viz.: “The issuance of certificate merely — 
upon the affidavit of the parent or guardian.” This pernicious sys- 
tem merely places a premium upon child labor and perjury. Out of 
one hundred test cases in Chicago in 1902, it was found that eighty- 
two of the children involved were so small in stature, as to arouse 
the suspicion of factory inspectors, who investigated the baptismal 
and birth records of these children, and ascertained that they were 
only eleven, twelve and thirteen years of age, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had gone to work on certificates issued by notaries 
public, and sworn to by their parents, attesting that these children 
were fourteen years of age. Based upon these test cases, it was 
estimated, at that time, that out of 15,000 children employed in 
Cook County on affidavits 3,000 were under fourteen years of age, 
the legal age limit to go to work. The false affidavit system which 
exists to-day in many of the states in a large measure contributes 
to the employment of children under the legal working age, aided 
and abetted by parents, who place commercialism above conscience, 
and by the notary public, who is guided by the spirit of greed to 
get his fee at the sacrifice of the future welfare of the child. In 
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view of the fact that these test cases in Chicago in 1902, demon- 
strated that one out of five children who were then employed was 
under fourteen years of age, it is logical to deduct, without fear of 
successful denial, that where a child labor law does not require abso- 
lute proof of age such legislation in every state is responsible, to a 
great degree, for the federal census returns, showing the employ- 
ment of so many children under fourteen years of age. Doubtless 
the parents gave the child’s correct age to the census enumerator, 
and then perjured themselves to the notary public, or the official who 
issued the working certificate. 

Another defect in the old child labor law of Illinois—which 
exists to-day elsewhere—was the lack of requirement for an educa- 
tional test before the child was eligible for employment. This 
merely encourages illiteracy. It is a menace to the future produc- 
tive value of the child, and will be an inevitable contributor to 
delinquency or dependency in youth, and eventually the prison or 
the poorhouse when that child’s life ripens into maturity. Useful- 
ness and success in civic and industrial life depends upon the funda- 
mental principles of health and education; upon the moral and 
intellectual advancement of childhood, and proper mental and 
physical equipment for the occupational life. 

Under the old statutes of Illinois there was not sufficient pro- 
tection to children in hazardous employment, in those vocations that 
jeopardized health, life and limb. This inadvertence, which Illinois 
has remedied, still exists in other states to-day, with the exception 
of Ohio. Nothing so appeals to the sympathy of human kind as 
the child on the crutch, or the child whose life has been deformed, 
and its vitality sapped as a result of the shortsighted policy of care- 
less employers, who permitted the child to be employed at a danger- 
ous or injurious occupation before that child was old enough to 
exercise proper discretion for personal safety. The result has been, 
the child was crippled for life. 

Under the old law in our state, small children were employed 
in industrial plants, flitting like little shadows of the night in the 
domain of an industrialism, that even defied the laws of nature. 
While thousands of more fortunate children were at home in bed, 
many of the victims of child labor worked all night in the glass 
works, withering their young lives away before the hot glare of the 
furnaces. Humanity demanded, and humanity obtained, a clause in 
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the new law, which provides that children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen cannot work between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
7 a.m. It also demanded that if eight hours was long enough for 
a man to work, it was long enough for a child to work. As a 
result, improved legislation regulating and restricting the hours of 
employment of children in Illinois has been of great value to the 
health of thousands of children employed in manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and other pursuits. 

The eight-hour clause of our law applies to every day and 
month in the year. Some states make an exception for the busy 
season. Childhood should be protected at all seasons—particularly 
during the rush incident to the Christmas holidays—in department 
stores and in other places of employment, where increased activity 
places an extra burden of long hours upon the shoulders of tired 
and overworked childhood. 

The Illinois statute of to-day provides that no child under 
fourteen years of age shall receive a certificate to go to work, and 
that no child between fourteen and sixteen shall receive a certificate 
to do so, unless said child can read and write simple sentences. The 
system of issuing certificates safeguards proof of age and requires 
this educational test. It further provides for an initiatory certificate, 
to be obtained from the principal of the school the child last at- 
tended, which it presents to the superintendent of public or parochial 
schools, who then issues the age and school certificate, or permit, 
upon which the child goes to work. As evidence of the fact that 
many children enter industrial life before they have completed an 
elementary education, the official records show that from July, 1903, 
to the close of 1905, 30,643 working certificates were issued in 
Chicago by the superintendent of public schools, and that of this 
number only 6,601 pupils had finished eighth grade, and 16,199 had 
not reached seventh grade. 

As evidence of the great value of co-operation between com- 
pulsory education and child labor laws, the enactment of a new 
compulsory education law in Illinois at the same time that a new 
child labor law was passed in 1903, made it possible for factory 
inspectors and truant officers to co-operate in the successful pro- 
motion of attendance at both the public and parochial schools. The 
school enrolment and average daily membership in Chicago—par- 
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ticularly in the elementary grades—have been greatly improved 
within the past three years. The average annual truancy absences 
in Chicago, including repetitions, one year prior to the enactment 
and enforcement of the child labor and compulsory education laws, 
were 7,530; one year after these laws went into effect these truan- 
cies wefe decreased to 5,673, or a reduction of nearly 2,000 truancies 
within the period of one year. And in addition to checking truancy, 
there was an incregse at the public schools, according to Superin- 
tendent E. G. Cooley, of some 8,000 pupils above the natural increase 
in population. There was also an increase in the parochial schools, 
notably in St. Stanislaus Parish, where it became necessary to build 
an additional parochial school, to accommodate the demand for seats. 
This parish is in the heart of one of the cosmopolitan centers of 
Chicago, in which the Polish nationality predominates, and among a 
class of children, many of whose parents formerly adhered to the 
theory of the productive instead of the educative. 

There has also been a reduction in the employment of children 
in the Chicago sweatshops from 14% per cent to 9 per cent. The 
percentage of children employed in Illinois, in 1893, was 8.2 per 
cent; the present percentage has been reduced to 1.5 per cent. 
When we consider that the Illinois inspectors cover every possible 
kind of an industrial or mercantile plant, store. or shop, mine or 
factory, this is the lowest reported percentage of child labor of any 
state in the Union. In 1893, out of every thousand wage-earners 
employed in mercantile and industrial establishments, eighty-two 
were children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. In 1905 
this ratio was reduced to fifteen children of every thousand persons 
employed. 

Child labor has been driven from the coal mines of Illinois. 
This was accomplished by my interpretation of the clause of the 
law governing hazardous employment—an interpretation that was 
combatted by the coal operators’ association. A test case was subse- 
quently brought in the courts, in which I was sustained, and as a 
result 2,200 children were emancipated from a life of underground 
servitude. Consequently, to-day no child under the age of sixteen 
can work in a coal mine in IIlinois. 

These results could not have been achieved if our efforts had 

been confined to moral suasion. Persuasion is a divine and beautiful 
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thing, but the enforced law, with a penalty attached, is more 
effective. 

During the year ending December, 1905—the latest obtainable 
for comparative statistics—we prosecuted and secured convictions 
of 531 defendants on 994 counts. The vigilance of inspectors, 
backed by the firm policy of the department in prosecuting offenders, 
has been the greatest factor in the reduction and gradual elimination 
of child labor in Illinois. 

When the law was first enacted, the department, realizing that 
enforcement should be tempered with fairness, distributed 72,000 
copies of the law to educate employers throughout the state, and 
thus the industrial and mercantile public was fully advised of the 
requirements of the new statute. This action was prolific of good 
results. It proved a source of much value, not only to employers, 
but to school authorities, the press, and the labor and public-spirited 
organizations interested in an enactment that was for the immeas- 
urable good of the commonwealth. 

It is the policy and the system of the Illinois state factory in- 
spector’s department, to inspect industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments in every town and city, of a thousand population and over. 
The work covers every store, office, laundry, mercantile establish- 
ment, theatre, concert hall, place of amusement, factory and work- 
shop in each town and city visited. The inspectors question indi- 
vidually each child employed. They record all suspects. They call 
upon the public and parochial school authorities and ascertain the 
true age of all such suspected children, and obtain from the school 
authorities the names and addresses of all children who deserted 
the school for the factory without having obtained from the school 
authorities a proper permit. 

We have women as well as men inspectors. We also maintain 
a night inspection as well as day inspection, recording all inspections 
made, so that we may be guided in properly disposing of any viola- 
tions found on a future visit. School authorities are required by 
the statutes to report to us all violations coming to their attention. 
All complaints—from all sources—are acknowledged and investi- 
gated, and the complainant informed as to the results of the inves- 
tigation. This system required the inspection in the last year of 
_ Over 70,000 places, representing 264 towns. All children under the 
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age of fourteen found employed are reported to the school 
thorities. 

In Illinois we believe in a spirit of co-operation between the 
factory inspector, the truant officer, the teacher, the social settlement 
worker, the probation officer, the club woman, and all humanitarians 
who are soldiers in the common cause of battling for the protection 
and the advancement of child life. Unity of effort among child- 
helping agencies and representatives of every creed, and every 
organization interested in childhood was responsible for the victory 
in the legislature that gave us our new child labor law, in spite of 
the powerful opposition of corporations that opposed it. We believe 
that the repression of child labor and the necessity of compulsory 
education are essential for the good of the community, for the good 
of future citizenship, for the safety of society and the destiny of the 
republic. The spirit that demands the emancipation of children from 
industrial slavery is but natural in the state that Lincoln loved. 

Particularly do we realize the fact that if factory inspectors 
exclude a child from employment in a factory or workshop, that 
child should not be permitted to run at large upon the streets, for 
it is upon the street that evil associations corrupt childhood. For 
that reason the return of the child by the truant officer is a factor 
in insuring an intellectual future after the child has been dismissed 
from employment. 

We are in need, however, of additional legislation in Illinois, 
that will compel a child, after having reached the age of fourteen, 
to either go to work or continue at school, after it has attained this 
maximum of the compulsory attendance age. A child between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen should not be permitted to waste these 
two valuable years of its life in idleness that will inevitably con- 
tribute to crime in the future. It is from juvenile delinquency that 
adult crime receives so many recruits. 

The census figures of 1900, relative to the number of children 
employed at gainful occupations in Illinois, do not apply to present 
conditions, as the census was taken six years ago. 

It must be realized that Illinois is a great agricultural state, 
and that many children between the ages of ten and fifteen were 

on farms at certain periods of the year. In the urban 
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after school hours, and are exempt under the child labor law. It 
is to be remarked in the passing that the school records show that 
thousands of children, some of whom formerly worked in the fac- 
tories under the old affidavit system, were taken from their places 
of employment and placed in school in 1903-04. The question of the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age does not apply 
in any marked degree to present conditions in Illinois. It must also 
be remembered that the census enumerators quite likely included 
in their estimate of females between ten and fourteen years of age, 
a number of girls who were engaged in domestic service in the 
home, as well as boys who assisted on the farm. At the time the 
census was taken there were doubtless thousands of children em- 
ployed in the coal mines of the state. This evil has since been 
eradicated by the decision of the courts, which makes it impossible 
for a child under sixteen to work in a coal mine. 

The latest available statistics of the number of children em- 
ployed at gainful occupations are in the annual report of the Illinois 
state factory inspector for the year 1905, which shows the results 
of inspection in 70,539 industrial and mercantile plants, stores and 
offices, and other places where children were employed. The num- 
ber of children under sixteen years of age employed in these 70,539 
places in the state, in 1905, was 11,752, compared to 19,839 in 17,209 
places inspected in 1901. These figures do not apply to agricultural 
pursuits, or street trades, or domestic service. 

Our problem in Illinois, therefore, is confined largely to the 
regulation, protection and hours of employment of children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. (The new child labor law abso- 
lutely prohibits the employment of children under fourteen at any 
time of the year in any store, office, laundry, mercantile institution, 
factory or workshop, etc., or in any other occupation during the 
period that the schools are in session. ) 

The present procedure of proving age by methods other than 
the mere statement of the parent, practically abolishes the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen. Therefore it will be seen that the 
former conditions in Illinois, that prevailed in 1900, and which were 
made possible by a lax law and a lax method of inspection of only 
14,219 plants in that year, have been supplanted by improved legis- 
lation, that is both stringent and effective; by an increased activity 
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of inspectors, that has made it possible to cover 70,539 plants in 
1905, and to show a decrease in child labor between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age from 3.3 per cent in 1900, when the census was 
taken, to 1.5 per cent in 1905. 

The new compulsory education law of Illinois now compels 
children in the country districts—between the ages of seven and 
fourteen—to attend school the entire time the school is in session. 
The minimum period in the country districts is 110 days of actual 
teaching, and the period in the city districts is forty weeks, or the 
full school year. 

In Chicago there is a great cosmopolitan population. Of the 
parents who send their children to work only 20 per cent of these 
parents are of American birth. About 23 per cent are born in 
Germany ; 12 per cent in Bohemia; 10 per cent in Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark; 8 per cent in Russia; 8 per cent in Ireland; 5 per 
cent in Italy; 4 per cent in Poland, and the remaining Io per cent 
from the other countries of Europe. About 20 per cent of the 
children go to work within one month after they are fourteen years 
of age, and 40 per cent within four months thereafter. This shows 
a tendency on the part of many parents to send their children to 
work as soon as they have completed the compulsory school attend- 
ance age, at fourteen. Many of these parents have a limited knowl- 
edge of English, and quite a number of them cannot read or write. 
From a physical standpoint, the children of American-born parents 
appear to be in the best condition. The Polish children are poorly 
developed in chest measurement and are stunted in growth. The 
Italian and Russian children are usually short in stature. It seems 
to be the perversity of fate that in large families the revenue is 
small, and the lack of socialization of the parents and their poverty 
in life is due to their own deficiency of education. Hence, were it 
not for legislation in Illinois, that requires compulsory school attend- 
ance, these children would receive the unfortunate heritage of an 
illiterate and indifferent parenthood. 

It has always been the apology of the south, for the prevalence 
of child labor, that it was a charitable impulse to put children to 
work who were the products of the impoverished home, and who 
came from large families, where the combined earnings of children 
were necessary to assist in the support of the parents. It is, there- 
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fore, apparent that the conditions in Chicago, in the colonies of the 
foreign-born population, made possible by our present lax immigra- 
tion laws, present the same excuse, because it was the custom of the 
parents abroad to send children to work at a premature age. But 
the Illinois law inculcates the American principle into the hearts of 
these immigrants, with the result that they are compelled to send 
their children to school until they are fourteen years of age. Hence 
the children are not a menace to the wage scale of the adult, and we 
work parents more and children less. We must not blame the south 
alone for the prevalence of child labor in its mills, so long as 
northern capital operates these mills and is deaf to the cry of the 
children. 

The ideal child labor law does not exist. But I believe the 
present statute of our state is one of the best and in advance of any 
so far enacted by our legislatures. It can be further improved, 
however, by imposing increased authority upon a factory inspector, 
to demand, wherever necessary, a certificate from a physician of 
good repute, showing that the child in question is physically ab'e 
to perform all of the duties required of it, and that the employment 
of said child will not imperil its health. It should also be amended 
to state specifically that the child should be able to read and write 
in the English language, and to pass a reasonable educational test 
in that language, instead of being accepted for employment on the 
present limited educational test of reading and writing simple sen- 
tences in any language. 

There should also be provisions to regulate the street trades, 
such as newsboys, venders, etc., and an amendment to protect girls 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, and to prevent their 
employment at night, or the employment of any girl or bov between 
these ages in any concert hall or place of amusement where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold. 

The boys and girls of this day and generation represent the: 
fathers and mothers of the future. If child labor is permitted to 
increase; if we do not throw safeguards about the children of to- 
day, to protect their health, their morals and their education, the 
question of this republic will not only be one of race suicide, but race 
decay, that will result in this country losing the laurels which it now 
possesses, as the most enlightened and progressive in the world. 
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But the immigrant must be impressed when he comes from the 
fatherland of Europe, that this is America, and that the precious 
trinity of our national life is the home, the school, and good citizen- 
ship. Upon these tenets a great country has risen to stand supreme 
among the nations of the earth, with fidelity and protection for its 
children, as well as the stability of its people and the purity of its 
homes. 

And we should say unto capital at home, “Do not permit the 
competitive life to build up our industrial institutions upon the 
vitality of little children, or permit the factory to rob the school of 
that rising generation, upon whose shoulders rests the future and the 
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By Samuet McCune Linpsay, Pu.D., 


Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 


The restriction or the abolition of child labor will impose new 
duties and open up new opportunities for the public school every- 
where. What is the cost of child labor, not to the children in terms 
of stunted bodies and dwarfed minds, but to society, in terms of 
racial and industrial deterioration? We frequently ask that ques- 
tion and usually answer it by coming to a firm conviction that it 
does not pay. It is not worth the price we pay for it. It is equally 
necessary that we should ask ourselves what will it cost society to 
restrict or to abolish child labor. This cost will be measured largely 
in terms of the cost of additional schools, better and more variec 
training, including, of course, trade schools, and some additional 
relief for poverty. . 

Education is fundamental in the normal evolution of societv 
and of the state. Therefore the public school should be as compre- 
hensive as the needs of the state itself, and the supreme object of 
public responsibility. We are still far from a realization of this 
axiomatic truth in any part of these United States of to-day, though 
we seem to have set our faces in that direction even in the poorest 
and most backward sections of our country. The great Social 
Education Congress recently held in Boston is a proof of this fact. 
Not many years ago, in another section of our country, only a few 
hundred miles from Boston, I heard emphatically defended from a 
public platform another doctrine, namely, that the state has no 
responsibility nor concern for education beyond furnishing the mere 
rudiments to pauper children, and that the proper function of the 
public school is to be in reality nothing more than a pauper school. 
While such doctrine would meet with little acceptance in any com- 
munity now, it is well to recall the fact that it is less than a century 
since we established anywhere a system of public schools based 
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upon a radically different idea. Many of us still act as though we 
were satisfied that the state had discharged its full responsibility 
when it has taught the spelling book to only a fraction—even 
though a large fraction—of its children. Education carried beyond 
the spelling book becomes increasingly expensive and the taxpayer’s 
voice and vote increasingly insistent that we do not go too far. 

It is to be earnestly desired that, in every public gathering 
like this, where the permanent welfare of the child is an object of 
concern and discussion, we ask how far is far enough. Let us ask 
this question in a wholly disinterested manner, having taken note 
not only of the interest of the taxpayer, important as that is, but 
also of the equally important interests of the state, and of all her 
children who constitute her greatest asset, even when measured in 
terms of their economic value. We shall be able to answer the 
question: How far must the state go in the use of its power and 
revenues for the promotion of public education, for our own day 
and generation, if we study carefully the new duties and responsi- 
bilities which the Zeitgeist imposes. 

I shall now endeavor to point out two or three ways in which 
some new expansive forces are acting on the public school: 

(1) A new and more intense social spirit pervades the republic. 
This is an inevitable consequence of improved communication, a 
result of the development in transportation by, land and water, the 
telegraph, telephone, newspaper, the increase in wealth and inter- 
change of products. The individual, family, town, city or state 
can no longer live an isolated life, but is almost instantly affected 
by the prosperity, health and wealth, or by the poverty, disease, 
ignorance and vice of other groups with whom they are in close 
relation, but over whose acts they have only an indirect controi. 
It is no longer possib'e within the bounds of our western civilization 
to keep social opportunities at radically different levels, to have a 
part of the population densely ignorant and inefficient and to guar- 
antee the advantages of culture and efficiency to another part. 
Inter-communication, which is the very life of modern commerce, 
is the siphon that connects the various sections of our country which 
provide unequal opportunities and educational advantages which 
must henceforth seek a common level or some basis of equalization. 

(2) All the children of the republic are equally objects of its 
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show 10.7 per cent of the population over ten years of age illiterate, 
which must mean that it has not been touched at all by the school, 
public or private; that show only 50.5 per cent of the population 
five to twenty years of age attending school; that show only 79.8 
per cent of the population ten to fourteen years of age attending 
school in those years which should be so sacredly guarded as the 
golden educational and preparational period in the life of every boy 
and girl; facts that show that one in every six children ten to sixteen 
years of age is engaged in some gainful occupation, trying to earn 
his or her own bread, or contribute to the support of a family; and 
finally the fact that at least 500,000 children of these ages are 
engaged in specially hazardous occupations which are quite likely to 
sap their nervous energy, stunt their physical growth, blight their 
minds, destroy their moral fiber and fit them for the social scrap 
heap béfore they have ever had any real chance to respond to 
stimuli that probably would make of most of them valuable mem- 
bers of society. The public school has not fulfilled its mission until 
it can answer for the whereabouts of every child within its jurisdic- 
tion and guarantee to the state that all its children are being prop- 
erly educated, their energies properly safeguarded, until they reach 
the age of full discretion, whether at work, study or play—and all 
three of these factors should enter into the growth of every child. 
(3) The demand for efficiency is a demand for training. Not 
only must all the children of the nation be reached by the school, 
not only is it the legitimate concern of the people of Georgia to see 
that the children of Massachusetts are being reached by the public 
school, and vice versa, but also must we see that these children are 
raised at least to a certain minimum level of efficiency in doing the 
things at which they are destined to spend the major portion of 
their lives, and through the doing of which they in turn will support 
themselves and the state. There is no place in a democracy for 
public education that is not vocational in addition to being culturai. 
Are American standards of humanity, of political sagacity, and of 
common business shrewdness sufficiently high? Will they protect 
childhood from the greed of employers who are grappling with the 
difficulties of a short labor supply and high wages, and who would 
draft the child into their service because he can be had easily and 
for small wages? Will they protect children from the greed of 
vicious parents who would rid themselves of the duties and respon- 
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sibility of parenthood, or from the indifference of ee 
to the sacrifice of their children, or from the dire necessity of the 
poor parent who is driven by hunger to offer his child unto Moloch? 
If we are prepared for legislation forbidding child labor under four- 
teen years of age in all occupations, and under sixteen years of age 
at night work and in specially dangerous occupations, we must also 
be prepared to pay the cost of this new social standard. The cost 
means more schools and better schools, schools that will do all in 
the way of trade education and more for the child than he can 
receive from any factory, mine or workshop, and finally make pro- 
vision for his physical necessities sufficient to enable him to improve 
the opportunities in all cases where the poverty of parent or guar- 
dian makes this impossible. The state now furnishes a school room, 
desks, pencils, books and materials, irrespective of the child’s ability 
to pay for them, because in this way, and only by so doing, as 
experience proves, do we get the desired community result from 
the school as a whole. It is an equally important factor in the 
ability of the pupil to do a good day’s work at school that he come 
to school properly fed and clothed, and we must be prepared to 
provide in some way for the physical needs of underfed and improp- 
erly clothed school children if we expect our schools to be really 
efficient. Whether we do this from the public school budget or not, 
as we now buy text-books and maps, is not half so important a 
question as the fact that the school is now committed of necessity 
to seeing that it is done. The public may decide that it prefers to 
rely upon private agencies or philanthropy to provide the means, 
nevertheless, in seeing chat it is done, the school is brought into 
closer organic relations to the life of the community and the vital 
interests of the child are enhanced. 

(4) The public senool is an administrative department of gov- 
ernment. The Presicent’s Cabinet needs a Secretary of Education 
even more than a Secretary of War—and the present versatile. 
high-minded and able-bodied occupant of the latter post could most 
worthily hold the educational portfolio. Every Governor needs a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as a more active member of his 
council than a Secretary of the Commonwealth can possibly be, 
and the Mayor of every town and city needs the Superintendent of 
Schools as a right-hand adviser more than he needs a Police Com- 
missioner. Our public — must be repared to enlarge their 
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administrative duties if they expect to get a larger share of the 
public revenues so urgently needed to carry on their work. Already 
in large cities the tenement house inspectors, the health officials and 
sanitary inspectors, the factory inspectors and many other public 
officials depend increasingly on school teachers and school officials 
for aid in their work, because the teachers and school officials are 
in closer and more vital relation to the homes of the people than 
any other body of public officials. It is a short-sighted policy for 
any school official to resist these new demands on his already over- 
taxed fund of energy, because by responding to them he will find 
the quickest relief which will come through public appreciation of 
the great burdens he is now carrying and the willingness to give 
him more adequate support. Unfortunately, few departments of 
administrative government are in general so poorly organized on 
the business side as our departments of public education. In none 
is it more difficult to get satisfactory reports of what is being done, 
enlightening statistics that enable one to measure results or to calcu- 
late the relative cost of work done and that which is left undone 
because of lack of means. All this works to the disadvantage of the 
school and the teacher, because the public at large is more sympa- 
thetically inclined to support and develop public education than any 
other department of social work, if its needs can be properly pre- 
sented for public discussion. It is safe to say that there is no city 
system of schools in the United States that could not legitimately 
absorb within the next ten years the total sum of money now raised 
and that will be raised at the present tax rate for all public expenses 
in that city each year during the next ten years, and that the legiti- 
macy of this demand would be admitted and the means found 
through new sources of revenue, if the facts were placed before the 
public by the school officials, who should know them, and in a way 
to be clearly understood by the public and the organized agencies 
now doing the social work of these several localities. What I have 
just said of our city system of schools, I believe, would hold equally 
good for many smaller town and country districts. 

(5) The public school, next to the parent, is the proper guar- 
dian of the rights of childhood. It must in all cases co-operate with 
the parent in the performance of this duty, and where the parent is 
wanting or unfit, as is sometimes the case, the school, as the chief 
azent of the state for this purpose, becomes the sole executor. In 
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our present-day industrial system, the rights of childhood are being 
invaded and nullified in no more important and unnecessary manner 
than in the widespread prevalence of child labor. Why have schools 
at all, and why pass compulsory education laws, if at the same time 
we permit the employment of children of school age and thereby 
create conditions which tempt employers, parents and children alike 
to make both schools and laws of no avail. (The public school should, 
therefore, be the leader of the forces militantly and wisely engaged 
in the efforts to abolish child labor and regulate the abuses of the 
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As a member of the profession of school teaching in Cincinnati, 
I am very happy to have the opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion of the Convention of the National Child Labor Committee 
meeting in our city. 

Although we have very good laws in Ohio, comparatively 
speaking, and we believe that they are enforced as well as might be 
under present conditions, we find ourselves quite in the position of 
the good people of New York. We need to be educated, we need 
to have the public opinion of our community better informed and 
our hearts and consciences quickened to the importance of the exe- 
cution of these statutes. 

A gentleman told me yesterday an incident that will illustrate 
our need in this respect. A rather prominent lady who saw an 
advertisement of the great meeting last night in the daily papers 
remarked to another lady, “Well,*I am glad to see that there is 
going to be a meeting here for child labor. I am really tired of 
seeing so many big children ten years old playing in the streets.” 
I think I will take her remark for my text. 

As was said at the meeting last night, the object of govern- 
ment is not merely the protection, but the development of men. That 
lesson was enforced last night by every speaker, I believe, who 
addressed us. In Cincinnati, as in other parts of the country, we 
are coming to realize better and better that government does not 
mean merely jails and policemen, but it means every agency for 
the complete development of the child and the man. As I look at 
it, there are a number of institutions in society that develop man, 
five of which I will mention: the home, the school, the church, the 
state, and the professional and industrial occupations. Through 
them man is to be developed and made a complete human being. 
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The most important of these is the home; for the home is that 
institution in which the child discovers his relations to his brethren. 
In the school the child discovers his relations to the youth of his own 
age. In the state he discovers his relations to his fellow-men. In 
business he learns more about his relations to his fellow-men and 
their needs. And in the church he discovers the relations of his 
spirit to the great Father of all spirits. 

It is through these institutions, then, that we are to develop 
this complete man. In considering their relative importance in 
this process we are led to ask, is the home doing its duty, here in 
Cincinnati and in America? My friends, let me say this much: I 
do not believe that this curse of child labor is to be attributed 
entirely to the greed of manufacturers. I think we may have put 
too much emphasis on that. They are greedy for cheap labor, to 
be sure, but what about the greed of the parent? Neither is it true 
that child labor is to be traced altogether to the greed of the parent 
combined with the greed of the manufacturer. The child himself 
is often greedy—greedy for activity, for association, for money, and 
so for work. Though doubtless he is encouraged in this from the 
very first by his parents, his greed is one influence. Let us not put 
the responsibility for it wholly upon any of these. I tell you one 
great reason that the child goes to the factory is that the home is 
not what it ought to be; and one great reason that the home is not 
what it ought to be is that here in America we have not a proper 
distribution of the results, the products of labor. It is the poverty 
of the home that drives the child into the factory. If we had in 
this so-called free republic a proper distribution of the wealth of 
all the people through the homes of all the people, we would not 
have that curse of poverty which is driving the children into the 
factories and causing child slavery. 

I wish I had the time to speak of the home as an influence 
against child slavery ; but I must say that wherever the home is what 
it ought to be, there the man and the woman are the citizens they 
ought to be. Take the great German nation as an example. It 
is the home tie that makes the German what he is. It is his love of 
home and love of the school, which is everywhere the supplement 
of the home, that has made Germany the great power in Central 
Europe. So it is with the English people; and with the Scotch 
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that, ever since the days of John Knox, have made them a power 
in Great Britain. I believe every member of the present Cabinet 

of the Liberal Party in England is a Scotchman, and with two 
exceptions, that there is not a single English lord in the list. It 
was Scotchmen who established nearly all of our American insti- 
tutions and who built practically all of our schools. In the land 
where we find pure homes and good schools, there we find strong 
men and strong women coming up in every generation. 

Next in order would come the influence of the church and 
religious societies in the development of the spirit; but I must pass 
that over and talk to you for a few moments from the standpoint of 
the teacher about the school as a preventive of child slavery. In old 
times here in America, and more particularly in Germany, in Eng- 
land and the other older countries, there were home industries, 
besides those of the farm, to train the children to work. For I hold, 
my friends, that every child needs to be taught to work; but he needs 
to be taught not in the factory, but in the home and on the farm, 
with proper surroundings and under proper conditions. I believe 
that it is a part of the education of every child to be so trained to 
honest toil. It is just as much a part of his education as training to 
write or cipher. The old Hebrews believed this; every truly great 
people have had some system of training their children in manual 
labor. 

Under the old conditions the American child was trained in 
many trades and industries on the farm. In my boyhood I knew 
such a farm home in old Virginia. How glad I am that I had that 
privilege. Upon that old farm there were the flour mill, the cooper 
shop, the blacksmith shop, the sawmill, the carpenter shop, the 
tannery and shoe shop, and many other like industries, and we boys 
had the opportunity of gaining some familiarity with all of them. 
Then there was not merely the kitchen, but there were the spinning 
and loom house, the dyehouse, and various other domestic industries 
grouped around the old plantation home, in which the white girls 
took part with the negro women. So the boys and girls both had 
a training in hand work at home under the most healthful conditions 
that it is possible to conceive. So it was all through the country to 
a larger or smaller extent. 

The trouble at the present day is that since this crowding into 
cities and ne | infinite division of industries, opportunities are no 
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longer afforded in the home for teaching the children to work. So 
we let them go to the factory. 

Now, the child really loves work; the normal child is filled 
with the love of activity ; the desire to do things is constantly stirring 
him and seeking an outlet. The boy naturally wants to be doing 
something. A little boy came to my office and wanted to hire as an 
office boy. I looked at him and said, “My little fellow, you ought 
to be in school. What do you want to hire out here for?” He said, 
“I am tired of school—nothing doing.” That was a new idea to me 
—tired of school here in Cincinnati because there was “nothing 
doing.” This boy of fourteen years wanted to go to work because 
there was “nothing doing” in our schools. I asked myself what 
that meant. On further inquiry I learned that he meant that he did 
not see any good in it at all. He had learned to read, write and 
cipher, and something of geography, history, etc., but he wanted to 
take an active part in the life of this great city. He wanted to be 
working, to be making some money and having something to spend, 
perhaps, but, most of all, to be out in the big world and doing 
something. 

The child wants to get into life, or to be where there is “some- 
thing doing,” and the trouble is that in too many of our schools 
there is “nothing doing” to meet the active mind of a boy. He is 
not satisfied with the conventional education, just the three R’s and 
nothing else. 

What then have we to do as school teachers? Give them manual 
training? Yes, manual training is a very good thing as far as it 
goes. But we have to do more than that; we must put real indus- 
trial training in the schools, because we now have nothing of that 
in the home or on the farm. We live in the cities; we cannot supply 
our children with such opportunities ; we therefore must have more 
of them in our schools. 

“Too many big children playing in the street,” the lady said. 
You laughed at it, as I did at first; but do you know that is a great 
truth? There are too many children here in Cincinnati playing in 
the streets. A friend tells me that there are-probably fifty thousand 
children in this city who have no other place to play and go into 
the streets, because by the very law of their natures they have got 
to play. So that one of the things we have to do is to provide trade 
education, industrial education. We must provide opportunities for 
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through play, through association with his fellows, that he develops 
these phases of his nature. Next to industrial education the great 
needs of our schools are playgrounds and recreation centers. 

If we provide for the whole life of the child, for the develop- 


characteristic powers and activities; if we give him opportunity 
both to learn and to work as he wants to work and to build up and 
develop his social nature as he desires, and do it in the school, he 


merely manual training, but industrial education; let us have play- 
grounds in greater measure; let us give the life of the child free 
vent. The great longing of every human being is for life, ever 
more and ever more life. This is the great call that comes up from 
the poor and oppressed everywhere; from the poor farmer living 

in his sod hut in the far west, as from the factory slave in his dark 
tenement in the city, ever the call comes, “Life, more life!” It is 
the demand of every human heart, young and old. “It is the infant 

- erying in the night, the infant crying for the light.” 

sao When we provide for the full life of the child we will not have 
to make so many laws for compulsory education or against child 
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“By Hon, J. Bevertnce, 


United States Senator from Indiana. 


EW. The purpose of this republic is to make a better type of man- d 
~ hood and womanhood. The reason for free institutions is that they 


develop nobler human characters than any other institutions develop. e 
2 The meaning of a democratic form of government is to make people _ 
happier and better, and to make life more worth the living. The 
_ glory of this Nation is not in the exhaustless fertility of our far 
flung valleys and plains; not in the amazing wealth of our mines of 
coal, and iron, and copper and gold; not in our tremendous aggre- 
_ gation of riches; not in our vast network of railways; not in our 
astounding commerce and trade. 
All these are splendid; but these are not the chief sources of => 
our pride. No, the supreme glory of the American people is a _ 
pure, clean, independent citizenship—a type of manhood and 
womanhood, sound of body, clear of mind, stout of heart, aspiring 
of soul. And to become such a human being as that is the absolute — 
right of every boy and girl under our flag, and any system which — 
prevents any American boy or girl from realizing that ideal is a 
crime against humanity and treason against liberty itself. 
And yet, such a system is in operation this very night. This 
_ very night this crime against humanity and free institutions is being — Nor - 
committed. As I speak to you, thousands and thousands of little 
_ children are at work in cotton mills, in glass factories, in the sweat 
ze a shop, and, every day, on the breakers of the mines. Their bones — : 
2 are not yet hardened, their muscles still are water, their brains are 
Be still the brains of infants. They are in that period which should 
be the period of the first beginning of their growth, the period when 
the whole foundation of their. life’s development should be laid. 
ray 4 And yet, the very materials for that foundation are being for- 
ever shattered. Their normal growth is being stopped, their boncs — 
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Stunted, their characters malformed. Weak nerved, vicious souled, 
- they are being made degenerate by a system of greed, as foolish as 
it is wicked. For a child to work upon the farm is a good thing if 
he is not forced to labor bey ond his strength. I would even go so 


their backs bent with the stoop of age, their. 


_ President once put it—advocate the teaching of children to work 
properly as a part of their education. But the child labor which I~ 
_ denounce is the child destroying labor of the factory, the sweat shop 


This maiming of the bodies of the American children goes 
= This murder of infant characters and souls is being com- ; 
mnitted, this perversion of citizenship is being done to-night; and in 


crime is committed against free institutions themselves. For child 
labor is daily pouring into the mass of American citizenship streams 
_ of social and political poison which will be fell for ill in this Republic 
as the decades pass. As these children reach what should be the 
conditions of maturity, if they have not already been put in their a 
graves, they become unthinking enemies of society—irreclaimable E 
enemies, because the injury that has been done to them can never be 
undone, nor this cost repaid. When they grow up and compare 
themselves with other young men and women, they clearly a 
even more keenly feel, that they are inferior—inferior in body, in- 
ferior in mind, inferior in soul, not infericr naturally, but made 
inferior by the slavery of their infancy. They feel that they have 
been robbed, not robbed of money, not robbed of property; but 
robbed of intellect, health, character, of life itself. And so they, 
become, all over the land, living engines of wrath against human 
society itself. When the lords of gold tremble for the safety of 
their widespread investments, let them remember that child labor is j 
daily creating an element in this republic more dangerous to their 
physical property itself than ever was packed in dynamiters’ bombs. 

This danger is not only manifested in incendiary fires, and all 
the manifestations with which we are so familiar, but it will soon 
manifest itself in votes to the destruction of the very purposes and 
reason for which this government of free and equal men was 
founded. 

I think I understand personally exactly how these young men 
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. and women who, as Dr. Adler said, had been exhausted in their 
youth, feel when they attain manhood. I myself began physical 
labor earlier than twelve, hard labor—too hard for any child of 
eighteen or nineteen. Lut after all, that was in the open air, in the 
field, beautiful with the waving banners of the corn, and fragrant — 
with the smells of the brown earth, upturned by the ploughshare; | 
it was on the grades of railways with great, gross, rough, but vital _ 

and kindly men about me, it was in the logging camps, with the 

- majesty of the woods about me. It was bitter work; it was too — 
heavy for any child, but, after all, over me by day always was the | 
marvelous blue of God’s splendid dome or the giory of his clouds, — 

or over me by night the eternal stars kept their sentinel watch and 
always there was the pure and unpolluted atmosphere to breathe, 
and through it all, now and then, was the uplifting influence of 

religion, and finally a college, and then all those influences of ro 
true and the beautiful and the good in life. 


_ from twelve to nineteen, because it makes me bitter. But suppose | 
my work had not been i in the open air? Suppose it had been in the 


glass factories of West Virginia, or on the breakers of the mines of | 
Pennsylvania? Suppose I had been forced to breathe the poison and 
_ had acquired the low vices and habits which always result from such 
physical and nervous degeneracy. Even if, as it is, a senseless and > 
unreasoning résentment begins to burn in my breast, what would 
have been my condition of mind if I had lived the life that the child oe 
slaves of America are living to-night ? 
Our papers contain much resentment if one anarchist is found ‘ 
among our European immigrants. Yet, we are at work creating — 
_ the same sort. And this not the worst; for these young men and | 
_ young women, who as children are overworked, through their veins : 
_ running the poison of an unthinking hatred, become the fathers 
and mothers of degenerate children. These go to work at the © 
same system that made their parents incapable of having perfect 
_ children, made them the ancestors of a race of degenerates. These — 
are the facts. This is the truth, and I say to you to-night, as I have | 
been saying all over this country for the last three months, that — . 
this making of possible anarchists and degenerates in America has e 
got | to be 
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We cannot leave it to the states to stop it. They cannot stop. q 
it if they would, and they would not stop it if they could. In the — 
states, for example, where this social disease is most violent, the _ 
great manufacturing and mining interests are so powerful that they 
prevent the passage of any thorough or effective state law, or they 
do what is a great deal worse, secure the passage of a mutilated 
law, leading the people to think that their legislature has done all 
they could, and still the evil goes on. And often, in these states, 
_ when a good law is passed, these same interests remain still so 
powerful with the Executive Department that the law is not ex- 
 ecuted, and the evil goes on. Even if one state or a dozen states 
a 7 were to pass excellent laws and thoroughly enforce them, aot much 
7 would be accomplished, because the evil would exist in other states, 
and still go on. And even if in one, or a dozen states, good laws 
were still executed, the business man in the good state would be at 
a disadvantage to the business man in the bad state, because the 
latter could employ cheap child labor, and the business man in the a 
good state could not employ cheap child labor. And so, by this — 
system of trying to end a national evil by segregated legislation, the _ 
very quality of the American citizen is destroyed. 

Here, I think, is the generalization which decides what the 
state should do and what the Nation must do. It is this, when an 
evil is a national evil, it must be cured by a national remedy 
Where the evil is purely local—where it is confined to one state and 
no other—that state might possibly be left to “cure it. For 
example, if child labor existed in no place in the United States 
except in Ohio, then we might, perhaps, consider the question of 

leaving to Ohio herself the curing of this evil. But if child labor 
is scattered all over the land, if some states are clear of it, and others 
are foul with it, then it becomes a subject for the combined intelli- 
- gence and massed morality of American people to handle. And 
even if every state in the Union but two or three were to remedy =~ 
the evil effectually, still those two or three states would be pouring 
streams of bad citizens into the whole Nation. and the whole Nation __ : 
would be affected by them, because every citizen is a citizen, not of 
one state only, but the Nation as a whole. 

And so we see clearly that this matter cannot be left to the 
_ States to handle, first, because they cannot act uniformly, and do 
_ not—never have on any subject, not on any subject. Second, they 
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eenact act effectively, even if they were so disposed. Third, where 
one state acts well, and another state acts ill, the business man in the — Lae 
latter state has the advantage of the business man in the former — te 
state. And finally, if there is only one state where the infamous — 
_ practice is carried on, it is still daily pouring pollution into a: 
whole body of American citizenship. 
ene I have heard it said the past week in conversation on the floor” _ 
of the senate—it is something I am rather familiar with, after seven ime 
years down there—“Let us not be in a hurry about this thing.” 
Let us be in a hurry to pass a currency bill, and in a aes pass - 


bs formly executed, by uniformly good, safe and honest governors. 
"Well, if such an impossible day should ever come, we know that it _ 
would be a generation from now; and in the meantime, the murder te 
of hundreds of thousands of American children would go on; in | 
- _ the meantime, the character and souls of hundreds of thousands of 
- American children would be ruined; in the meantime, other hun-— 
; a dreds of thousands of American children would he forever degen- ae + 
a erate—made into engines of wrath; and the parents of still other 
hundreds of thousands of wrath. 
Shall this infamy go on? Shall this undermining of the 
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gogues and already over-tich with unrighteous wealth 
ce on the other hand? Shall the slaughter of the innocents and recruit- 
8 ing of this swelling army of degenerates continue while we endlessly 
_ debate, in Congress and elsewhere, the wisdom of curing a national ‘ 
infamy by a national law? 
Why, what is this Republic for? What are free institutions. 
. for? Why did we ever establish this Nation of liberty? What does 
the flag mean? What do all these things mean, if they do not mean 
_ the making of a splendid race of clean, strong, happy, noble, 
Rf exalted charactered men and women. The life of one American — 
< child, the making of one American citizen is worth one hundred 
years of academic discussion about the danger of the American 
people curing national evils through national government. 

We hear it said that we are going too far in the “s of 
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we not been straining the other theory in preventing and delaying 
Fa the nation from remedying the evils of the nation? Why should 
A 2 barrier of the states be interposed in the national reform of the 
national evil of child labor? To be sure, that same barrier was 
_ raised against the meat inspection bill, but the aroused conscience 
_ of the American people swept it away. To be sure, it was raised 


more important than some theory which did not affect them. 

Last session we passed unanimously the national quarantine 
law. Its purpose was to protect the ports of our Gulf states, and 
our Pacific states, from yellow fever and bubonic plague. It was 
an absolute, unqualified and admitted denial of the rights of those 
. - states. For one hundred years each one of them had had its own 

quarantine laws. And yet, from the very beginning, the practical 
human folly of it was seen, because if yellow fever is kept out of 
the ports of one state and let in through the ports of another state, 
_ it affects the people of both states and the whole republic, for yellow 
fever is no respecter of state lines. Yellow fever crosses the boun- 
daries of states without stopping, just as the telegraph and the 
‘ a and our agencies of good cross state lines without stop- 
_ ~ping. Very well, if the theory of state rights was yielded by the 


law designed to prevent yellow fever which kills possibly twenty 
people in twenty years, cannot it also yield to the national child 
labor law to stop that crime which kills and ruins hundreds of 
thousands of American children every year? 
inal At the great meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion for Western Ohio and Eastern Indiana, held at Richmond, 
Indiana, a few weeks ago, I formally gave notice that at the begin- 
fre ning of the present session, I would introduce a bill which would 
im: cut the heart out of this evil from ocean to ocean, and that, having 
introduced it, I would fight this session and the next session, and 
i every other session so long as I was in public life until it was 
-¥ passed. I say to you to-night that I have redeemed that pledge. I 
ne have introduced that bill, and I repeat to you that I shall fight for 
it this session as I fought for the meat inspection and pure food 
bills last session, and will fight the next session, and the session after 
if its enemies can for so long delay it, until it shall be passed. 


states that most insisted upon them in order to pass the quarantine ‘ 
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: Ri is a very simple bill, a very brief bill. It provides that the 
carriers of interstate commerce, the railroads and the steamboat 
lines, shall not transport the products of any factory or mine that 
employs or permits the labor of children under fourteen years of 
age. It provides for any officer of a factory or mine, who violates — a 


penitentiary 
I spoke about the difference between this and the meat bill, and 
I will confess that I drew them on different theories. I will try to 
make it clear to you why, although it is a complicated legal ques- 
“tion. As a matter of fact, the constitution, which was made for 
the people and not for the lawyers, is a very simple instrument. 
And upon that point I wish to say that the American people were 
not made for the constitution; the constitution was made for the 
American people. It is our servant; we are not its servants. The 
difference between the meat inspection bill and this bill is just this, — 
the meat bill goes directly to the evil and says to the packing houses" 
in Illinois, “If your products are intended for interstate commerce, | 
if you are preparing them to ship into another state, that is enough, © 
railroad or no railroad, you must submit to the inspection of > 
products and the sanitation of these factories by the agents of cape 
_ American people’s national government.” 
I at first thought of drawing this bill on these lines, and cin 
_ “Be it enacted, that no factory or mine whose products are intended — 
for interstate commerce shall employ children under fourteen one a 
of age,” and then providing a fine and penalty. I did not do it, I 
will frankly say here, in confidence among ourselves—there are only 
about four thousand of us here and I am sure what I say will not ; 
get out—for tactical reasons: first, because it takes hard work to 
_ get any of these bills through—we never would have gotten the ef ve 
meat inspection bill through in the world but for that mighty storm — 
of wrath which the revealed facts aroused from ocean to ocean, 
from Mexico to the Dominion, and even as it was, they pulled nearly 
all the teeth out of the bill—we got all back but two—and we almost 
_ gained those two when we finally passed the bill. I did not follow 
the strict analogy of the meat bill in the child labor bill, first, because 


a plausible though not valid constitutional argument could be made 


_ against such a bill as that. Second, because I feared that the great — 
factory interests of the south, New Jersey and of Maine, the great 
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mining interests everywhere, would all combine together and join 
the great packing interests, and they would not only defeat this bill, 
but possibly overthrow the meat bill, too. 

it will be a hard struggle with the individual interests alone, 
and I do not particularly care to tackle them in combination with 
all the other trusts there are in the country at the same time. 

The other day in the senate somebody said, “I wonder’’—and 
then looked very profound—‘whether the men who drew the inter- 
state commerce clause of the American Constitution ever contem- 
plated any such thing as we are doing?” Why certainly they did 
not. Read the debates on the interstate commerce clause in the 
national convention, one hundred and twenty-five years after they 
were made. I remember Mr. Pinckney, one of the ablest men, 
said, in discussing this clause, ““The interstate commerce clause was 
designed so that one state would not override the other.” He said, 
“The interests of New England are and always will be rum and 
fish.” He said, “The interests of the Southern states are and always 
will be cotton and indigo; the great agricultural centers of the 
country are and always will be New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
New York is the only one that is a manufacturing center that will 
be affected by free trade.” It was under such debates as that that 
the interstate commerce clause of the American Constitution was 
formed. But I have always believed that every one of the saving 
clauses in that instrument, just as I believed that everything else 
that has occurred in American history was directed from above. 
And when I have thought about that interstate commerce clause— 
how it enables the people, who are one people with one flag, to deal 
with each other, I have felt how true were the words of Emerson 
in that immortal poem, “The Problem,” and how true it was when 
applied to the interstate commerce clause: > ofthe 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

That crowns the hills of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew. ‘ 


So this bill, which proposed in a national way to stop this 
national evil, is so drawn that its entire constitutionality is freely 
admitted by its foes. It is so simple and effective that both its 
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nemies alike concede that it will stop the evil in every te 
- great factory and mine throughout the entire vepublic. It is 
} = resisted upon the following grounds: First, that perhaps, as a 
_— matter of policy, we are going a little too fast and too far in the Fae 
expansion of national power to the curing of national evils. Sec- _ 
ond, it is said that the evils of child labor are greatly overdrawn, — 
and as one member of the house the other day said, “This is, after — 
REO all, only a storm blown up by some of those reformers ;” and, third, 
it is a mighty good thing for the child to have it work. 
rm Now these are the three arguments that are made against this 
pill. These are the points you will see discussed in the newspapers. _ 
These are what you will see in the reports of the debates in Con- | 
gress. In Washington all the public men are for every reform of 
-o— evil— ‘if it exists,” they say. They want to be sure that it 
“exists,” you know. 
¢ Many of the worst enemies of reform are apparently for it, 
but earnestly against any effective method of handling it. One of 
the most effective ways of defeating any great reform measure is 
for its enemies to divide the real friends of the reform into different 


oP It was the favorite tactics of 
the great Napoleon on the battlefield to so maneuver as to get the 
- armies of the enemy separated into smaller armies, and then subse- 
quently attacking them and defeating them successively. But the 
legislative Napoleons do better than that. They not only get the 
teal friends of the reform divided into little groups, each sincerely 
_ attached to a different method of effecting the reform, but they so 
‘Maneuver as to get these groups of real friends of the reform 
contending among each other, wasting time, and energy, and 
we _ strength, instead of uniting for a common cause against a common 
sae and achieving a common triumph. And wherever the enemies 
of a reform have got its friends in that condition their victory is 
assured. 
Be oles My friends, the time has come when we have got to get right 
down to earnest business in this great cause.e We have got to appeal 
_ to the intelligence, the hearts, the morality of the American people. 
_ We have got to arouse and marshal public opinion upon this meas- 
; ure, and when you make such an appeal to the American people 
. they will not fail us, for may never have failed to respond to such 
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an appeal. And when the American people make their will known 
to Congress, Congress will act. j 
There is just one thing that will unfailingly move the American 
senate, and that is the concentrated and crystallized will of the 
American people spoken in terms that will not be denied. Oh! 
these American people—that they shall be increasingly the mightiest 
power for righteousness and human helpfulness in this world, is the 
passion of my life. Let us all do what we can to help make them 
so. We glory in the men of Concord and Valley Forge, and we © 
_ justly glory in them. Let us then be worthy of their deeds and <4 
ss memories, and cast from our Nation the body of this death 
to which it is bound. Only so shall our flag be unsullied; only so 
shall we indeed be “a people whose god is the Lord;” and only so 
shall this “government of the people, for the people and by the © 
people” not perish from the earth. Ss 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF A “FACTORY INSPECTOR 


Hon. Epcar T. Davies, 


Officials who are charged with the enforcement of laws, and 
have tried to do their full duty, are naturally very jealous of their 
, official reputation. I personally am also sincerely interested in this 
a proposition, that if by inadvertence a false understanding should go 
4 out through this country, that the Illinois glass manufacturers are 
not obeying the law, then the glass companies who in other states 
are opposing restrictive measures in any additional legislation which 
is being asked for by various organizations interested in child saving, 
will say to the advocates of such measures, “See here, the glass 
companies of Illinois do not obey the child labor law of Illinois.” I 
understand that such has been the protest of the glass companies 
“f in Ohio, in Pennsylvania and in Indiana, when additional or restric- 
“ tive legislation has been under consideration by the various general 
4 assemblies of those states. 

The statement that the Illinois glass companies are obeying the 
law is a statement of fact, and that the argument might not be lost, 
let us see why it is a statement of fact. 

We have with us to-day Mrs. Van der Vaart, who was the 

. preceding speaker, and who in her remarks said that she had recently 
investigated the glass companies located at East St. Louis and 
Alton, Illinois, and as a result of her visit to these two localities, she 
makes the broad statement that the child labor law is not being 
enforced against the glass companies in Illinois. We have many 
glass companies in Illinois, scattered throughout the entire state, and 
a statement so broad as the one made by the preceding speaker 
should certainly have been based upon a visit to each of the glass 
companies within the state. 

A statement that the glass companies of the state are not obey- 
ing the law reflects not only on the two localities visited ea: the 
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speaker, but also on the other glass companies located within the 
state; and it is manifestly unfair to say that these other companies 
are not obeying the law without first having visited their plants, to 
see if they were complying with the law or no. If they are, then 
_ give them credit ; do not say they are not complying unless you have — 
evidence to substantiate such a broad statement. 
| I am pleased to note that we also have with us to-day Mrs, — 
Florence Kelley, my predecessor. Now, then, let us try to arrive at 
the right conclusion. When Mrs. Kelley was chief inspector of 
Illinois the glass companies were in business. She had full authority 
to prosecute and convict. In her book, “Some Ethical Gains 
Through Legislation,” she says that she found there were eight 
hundred children employed by the glass companies located at Alton; 

many of the children being of very small stature and quite young in 
years. Upon taking office I found no record of a conviction of a_ 
_ glass company in the state. I make no reflection upon Mrs. Kelley’s 

administration ; I know her to be a woman who was sincerely inter- — 
ested in her work, a competent official who accomplished grand 
results. I do not speak disparagingly of her efforts, because I know 
what it is to go up against these strong combinations, extensive - 
employers of labor. I only wish I had been able to help her in her 
work. 

I speak of this because of the great difficulties encountered by _ 
the official in the securing of convictions of the glass companies 
who violate the law. During my administration, as chief inspector, — 
I have secured the conviction of every glass company in the state, 
from Galena to Cairo; and had prosecuted and convicted the Illinois 
_ Glass Company only the day before Mrs. Van der Vaart’s visit to 
Alton. Our inspectors had gone to Edwardsville, the county seat of 
Madison County, to prosecute the company ; they believed they could 
_ there secure a trial along less partial lines than in Alton, the town 
in which the glass company in question is located. I have the court 

records of that trial in my hand now; $620 is the penalty imposed 3 
upon them for not complying with the child labor law. And this — > 
conviction, if you please, in the face of the fact that the Alton Glass a 
_ Company is not only evasive, but constantly on the lookout. The  § 
whole town seems to be with them. The truant officer seems to be 
in sympathy with them; the school census was taken in the spring e 
and the superintendent of schools never got it until. many months 
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x a afterward, when it was valueless, because it had been held up by the 
City Council. 
raresey It is reported that if you, a stranger, walk into the town and 
should resemble an inspector, the glass companies know it. Should 
an inspector pass a saloon or any of the stores, some one telephones ; 
if you stop at the hotel the glass companies’ officials know you are — 
there. This glass company’s plant covers many acres; it is claimed 
to be the largest glass company in the world; they have a complete | 
telephone system. This great piece of territory is all fenced in with — 
a huge fence surmounted with barbed wire ; two gates for the — ‘ 
tor to get in and lots of holes for the kids to get out. It was only _ 
recently in an address delivered by me, I stated that laws do not — 
enforce themselves. I dwelt upon the fact that machinery cannot 
run without coal ; that it required fuel, oil and water, and that if the ; 
er legislature failed to appropriate sufficient money for the proper — ; 
enforcement of the laws, do not blame the official. 
We have in our department the munificent sum of ten thousand — 
dollars, to pay, outside of salaries, all railroad expenses, hotel bills, 
ght: telephone bills, printing bills, office expenses, stenographers, clerk 
hire and incidentals—ten thousand dollars to cover a territory 
embracing three hundred and fifty-two towns. It isa shame. There 
have been held to account influential gentlemen of the appropriations — 
- committee of the senate and the house for their failure to appropriate | oes 
the necessary money. Members of the legislature are as a rule | 
vk proud of their record made in the legislature. At least, when they 
zx are running for re-election, they come and tell you of the great ery 
_ good bills they voted for ; they voted for this reform and that reform, sy 
_ and therefore are always very happy to have their legislative record — 
_ shown. The people should know, and I take the liberty of stating to be 


i 


_ you, that when I asked for an appropriation to cover a deficiency, 
casts when we did not have a dollar left in the department, and three 
_ months to run, a certain member of the appropriations committee _ a 
told a member from my own district, who was working in behalf of — 
the allowance of the requested appropriation being made, “No, I | 
_ think we will leave Davies; he fined a friend of my friend $160 oe. me 
violating the law.’ 
It is to be regretted that men who have been elected to office, and ; 
who have in their power the authority to grant or refuse to grant 
adequate appropriations—most necessary money—should refuse, and 
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_ the person to be prosecuted is not the employer for having a false 
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have as their only excuse for refusal, the fact that an official charged 
with enforcing the law had done his duty. 

Do you people know or realize what it means to go up against 
the glass companies of Illinois? Do you realize what it is to have 
millions of doliars invested in glass companies in the state, and to 
have to go up against the combined forces controlled by them? — 
There is not a glass company in the State of Illinois, not one of them, 
that I have not convicted. ; 

Eight hundred children, by my predecessor’s book, were em- _ 
ployed by the Alton Glass Company in 1893. Let us take the record — 
now. As we must always be fair to employers as well as being fair 
to employees, I cannot protest, and I cannot protest too strongly, 
against people who make the statement that children are under age, | 
without first obtaining proof that the children are under age; be- 
cause you cannot go on your own judgment. 

I have been an inspector and head of a department for almost — 
six years, and thousands of these children have passed through my _ 
office. I have carefully noted in a scientific way every fact. The | 
usual difference between an American boy and a Polish boy of four- 
teen years of age is fifteen pounds. I have in my office the correct 
scientific figures. There is two and one-half to three inches usual 
difference between the height of a Bohemian boy and an American 
boy of fourteen years of age. These statistics are garnered through 
the system in vogue in our office, where we have measured and 
weighed 51,000 children. You must take into consideration the fact 
that the working children are dressed poorly, are wearing last year’s 
undersized garments, and they look smaller than your children who 
are dressed in up-to-date garments. These and other facts must 
always be taken into consideration. 

We have said to employers, “We demand that you have a school 
certificate,” and therefore it is no more than our duty as inspectors to 
see that they have, but if they have we should say to the employer, 
“This school, certificate will protect you if you live within the pro- 
visions of the law.” We must protect the employer somewhere, and 


certificate, but the school official who issued the false certificate, or 
the person who falsified in obtaining the certificate. Put the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. 

When I went into service in Illin 
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three hundred and seventy-seven children employed many of whom fe 
were under fourteen years of age, and there were many hundreds 
of children employed in the glass companies throughout the state 

Is the Illinois child labor law enforced in the glass companies of : 
Illinois? Let us see. What is the condition to- day: ay: 


disiving them to be between fourteen and. sixteen years of age; 
may be some on false certificates who are under fourteen. “a 
The glass companies located at Streator 1 found upon taking ~ 
office had two hundred and fifty-seven children employed ; they now 
have twenty-three. Obear-Nestor Glass Company had ninety-two _ 
_ children employed; they now have thirty-two; and so on down — 
through the line of glass companies. The company at Alton have _ 
* one-fifth of the child employees they had when I took office. The — 
company at Streator have now only one-eleventh of the child em- : 
_ ployees they formerly had, during the year previous to my adminis- 
tration. 
I want to say that these thirty-two indictments referred to by _ 
Mrs. Van der Vaart, that were never brought to trial, were not in ee 


_ you aught but the truth. When our inspectors, in talking with Mr. | ; 
Nestor, ask him if he has been obeying or violating the law since — as 


_ they have been gone, he will give them a truthful answer. 


Although we have indicted Mr. Nestor on thirty-eight counts, 
and have several times prosecuted him for violations of the child | 
labor law found in his establishments, we have never found him > 
guilty of telling a lie regarding conditions in his plant. His plant 


pe was formerly a violator of the law, but during the past year we have | 


found no flagrant violations there. He is honestly endeavoring to _ 
have his establishment strictly comply with the law at the present 
time, and has endeavored to do ‘So for a long while. He tried to — 


Difficulties of a Factory Inspector 
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nstead of three hundred and seventy-seven children empioye 
4 by the Illinois Glass Company, many of whom were under four- . 
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years old were in Indiana, not in Illinois. 
Mr. Joseph Nestor, manager of the glass company at East St. 
Louis, whom I personally know, and whose establishment was re- 
ferred to indirectly by Mrs. Van der Vaart in her reference to the 
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defeat the passage of the child labor law when it was being con- — 
sidered by the legislature; he appeared in Springfield in the open 
and tried to prevent the measure being placed upon the statute 
books, because he did not want its restrictive provisions to apply to 
his business. 

I have had some experience in child labor legislation ; I enforced 
the old law of Illinois ; was chairman of the committee which drafted 
the present law. A brother of mine, who was a member of the 
general assembly, introduced the law in the legislature, and now, as 
the proper statutory official, I hold the obligation of its enforcement. 
I refer to this, to make clear my interest, as well as my respon- 
sibility, in the work. 

During the years of my administration I have secured convic- 
tions in over six thousand cases of violation; and I wish I could say 
about all other employers of child labor what I have spoken in 
regard to Mr. Joseph Nestor. I speak of him, because I believe in 
giving an employer of labor, who was frank enough to fight the 
passage of the law in the open, credit for obeying that law after it 
was placed upon the statute books. 

Let us take up the proposition or provision which prohibits 
night work. Somebody told me to-day that the Board of Health of 
the City of New York has charge of the enforcement of the child 
labor laws of New York, in their application to the mercantile estab- 
lishments, etc. While the board of health means a whole lot, the 
obligation of the enforcement should be placed in the hands of an 
individual; the trouble with departments of health or boards or 
commissions is that, in cases of complaint, the complaint is referred 
to somebody ; somebody else says, “See what is the matter, here is a 
complaint; why don’t you investigate it?” It is referred to some- 
one else for investigation. What is the outcome of the complaint? 
_ Usually it is not investigated, and if it is the complainant does not 
it. 

In Chicago we have the largest department stores in the coun- 
try outside of New York City. We had in the fall of 1902 fourteen 
hundred children in the department stores; when, in December, 
1903, it was necessary to send the children home at seven o’clock; 
the department stores were to be open during the evening; I was 
called upon, it seems, by all persons they could muster together 
and asked to let the enforcement of the law go until they could get 
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- jn shape. They said, “How are we to get along after seven o’clock | % 
unless we have our cash boys and cash girls, our boys and girls to. rk 


ss wrap our bundles?” “How are we going to run our business and > 


and sometimes had to meet the argument of something else, which aia 
is considered by some a material one. But my answer is a matter 


keep our stores open?” ‘We cannot run our own cash or wrap 2 
our bundles.” 


It is the same all along the line in many other industries. I 
had to stand the pressure of the argument, the pressure political, | 


of record. All the children went home, some fourteen hundred of nee 
them, marching out at seven o’clock. 


I want to say that it is easy to criticise; it is easy to find fault — 


e with officials, but officials need the co-operation of charitable or- if 
ganizations and philanthropic bodies that will help the inspector, 


go ahead and enforce the law.” Because without this co-operation 


he has not that much-needed public support, which will encourage 


political opposition. 


What you all need to do is to stand back of the inspectors and 
officials charged with enforcing laws and make them do their duty, 


_and if they are derelict or remiss then dismiss them summarily. If 


they have done their duty, support them. Do not withhold your 


_ words of encouragement, because your aid and your assistance and 


your words of encouragement are his greatest source of support, 


and your word, “that his duty has been well done,” 
hope of reward. 


; aid and assist him; stand back of him and say, “We are with you, a 


and help him in doing his duty. When he goes into a county he is | 
- confronted, not only by divided public sentiment, but by strong 
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pron of Cleveland, Ohio. 


I shall discuss the enforcement of the Ohio law only in so far 
as it applies to the work of girls under eighteen and boys under 
sixteen after seven o'clock in the evening in Cleveland. 

Some two years ago the Consumers’ League of Cleveland, just 
before the holiday shopping began, went through the retail district 
of the city and found, as in former: years, that preparations were 
being made in various stores to do work after seven o’clock—partly 
in preparation for the trade of the next day, and partly for other 
purposes. The members of the league went to the factory inspectors 
of the district and asked for enforcement of that provision of the 
law. The factory inspectors of the district excused themselves on 
the ground that they were very busy inspecting the devices for the 
protection of machinery; and then, too, they were not ready 
prosecute any one engaged in the retail business for violations of 
the child labor law. As a matter of fact, they stated at the time 
that they were not in favor of prosecution. 

The members of the league then went to the City Solicitor, 
asking advice as to what could be done. The City Solicitor told 
them that if they were perfectly sure the law was being violated, 
and that at the same time employers were cognizant of the pro- 
visions of the law, he thought steps could be taken which might 
help. Although the members of the league had made investigations 
previously, they went about again to find out whether copies of the 
law were posted in the various stores, and also whether children 
were employed during the hours after seven o’clock. They found 
a copy of the law somewhere in every one of the stores. Sometimes 
it had fallen behind a desk. Sometimes it was posted in a room on 
the top floor, where, perhaps, it had not been seen by anybody for 
weeks; but they found it, and they found in every case that the 
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> sig ? employers were familiar with the law. They also found that chil- 
a dren were employed. They found children under school age, as 
well as children under sixteen and under eighteen, employed in the ; 
evening. A member who made inquiries in one clothing store on ro 
- Euclid avenue had a rather humorous experience. There were 
double doors, opening one to the right, one to the left. At either 
se door was a small colored boy. They were very beautifully dressed in ~ 
purple uniform, with brass buttons down the front. They wore 
caps with tassels, and white gloves. After the usual inquiries had — 
been made, the member of the league pointed to the two boys and $ 
asked, “What about those boys? Are they not under age?” The 
manager of the store held up his hands and said, “Good God, _ 
Don’t take those away from us! We have just 
In another 
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ployed children under age, and that he intended to do so whenever a 
they were needed. When it was stated that they would be reported | 
to the inspector, he was very little concerned about that. Return- | 
ing to the City Solicitor with the information which he had asked, 
they were told that an order would be issued to the Chief of 


officers should see that the law was enforced. A printed copy of _ 
this letter, together with a printed copy of the law, was distributed 
: i by the police on the various beats, and in the course of a few days 
a delegation arrived at the City Solicitor’s office. The delegation 
was headed by an attorney, who, on entering, said, “We have come, 
Mr. Baker, to talk over the enforcement of the child labor law. 
. _ Of course, we recognize that it was the thing for you to call atten- 
_ tion to it just at this time—very proper. It was your duty; but we 
shove come to talk it over with you.” Then various members of the 


delegation told the City Solicitor how absolutely impossible it would 
: be to do business if the child labor law were enforced; that it was _ 
absolutely necessary to employ boys under sixteen and girls under 
eiehteen after seven o'clock in the evening, especially during the 

. ; pie holiday-season ; that otherwise trade could not go on. After they 

: ar had talked all around they arose and were bowing themselves out, 

, ° ar "saying that they were glad to have had the interview. Now they | 

: Bee Were quite sure everybody understood the situation. The City 


a Solicitor then said that he would regret very much if any of them 
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went away under a misapprehension. The letter sent to the Chief 
of Police was not sent because it was the holiday season, or because 
it was the fitting thing to do, or for any other reason than that it 
meant just what it said. He added that in.so far as he was con- 
cerned he intended that the Chief of Police should see that this law 
was enforced during the holiday season as well as at other times. 
The result was that several hundred children were discharged the 
first year, and older boys and girls, or men and women, took their 
places. 

The State Factory Inspector was at first inclined to look upon 
this action by the City Solicitor as interference with his preroga- 
tives. He came up to Cleveland to say so. After two years—it 
was two years ago that this order was first issued to the police— 
the situation is something like this: The factory inspectors for 
the district—one of them has been changed—are enforcing the 
law and prosecuting cases of violation. There is co-operation be- 
tween them and the school authorities and other people who are 
interested in the enforcement of the child labor law. 

This year, before the Christmas holidays, advertisements for 
boys and girls were put in this form, “Boys over sixteen and girls 
over eighteen wanted.” The effect of all this has been wider than 
that, however, upon the retail stores. The laundries are now making 
it a rule not to employ any girl under eighteen in a position where 
night work is possibly required. I say “possibly required.” Night 
work in most of the laundries is not required all the time, but only 
on certain days of the week and in certain parts of the laundry. 
The telephone companies have also just decided to employ no girls 
on their night shifts who are under eighteen years of age. These 
changes are due, in part at least, to a growing public sentiment in 
favor of the enforcement of the law. For five years in Cleveland 
something has been done to create opinion in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the law, and to-day the situation is very different from 
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By Ferix Apter, Pu.D., 


Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, 


It seems at first almost incredible that the attitude of society aA 
toward the child should ever have been otherwise than tender and _ 
considerate. It is almost past belief that in a country and civiliza- 
tion as advanced as ours, as proud of its humanity, as hospitable 

toward all good causes, it should be necessary for the members of 
the National Child Labor Committee to convene in order to pray 
the American people to hold their protecting hand over the future 
citizens of this republic and to pray enlightened men and women to > 
brush aside the web of sophistry with which the practice of exploit-— 

ing the young child has been defended. S 

I shall detain you for a little while before we approach the 
practical question which is before us to ask your attention to a ale 
historical retrospect. 


practices with respect to children. Even the higher animals are 
attached to their offspring. Even the lioness defends her cubs; but 
it seems that the most advanced and most enlightened of nature’s 
offspring, man, he who ascends the greatest heights, is also capable 
of descending to depths beneath those even of the higher brutes. 
The explanation, perhaps, is partly to be found in the extreme 

destitution and poverty of those early ancestors of ours; partly in- 
the evil influence of crass and fantastic superstition. We find that 
infanticide was widespread. Seneca boasted that exposure of chil A 
dren prevailed among the Romans. . 
into slavery. Among certain tribes a child was killed if it was born 

1A résumé and partial report of Dr. Adler's opening address at the Third Annual Meet “f 


ing of the National Child Labor Committee, held in Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, Decembe x 
13, 1906. 4 
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in stormy weather because this was considered an ill omen. If the — 
child cut its upper front teeth before it cut its lower front teeth it 
would be killed because this was an ill omen. Deformed children 
would often be killed, not because they were deformed, but because 
they were uncanny. Mr. Westermarck in his book, “The Origin — 
and Development of Moral Ideas,” gives many examples of this Be 
sort. In some places it was customary for the mother to have the — 
privilege of the first life, the first infant; and after that it was at 
the option of the father whether the child should live or not. In 
other cases, the mother had the right to the first three lives. After — 
that she was compelled to bury alive her offspring. Cruel, strange, — 

fantastic aberrations! 

But they were exceptional. On the whole, we may say that 

_ wherever extreme poverty, wherever a certain frenzy or mania did 
not obsess the human mind, the human parent was kinder to his 
offspring than the animal. Indeed, the long period of infancy and 
parental care is regarded by many as the origin of man’s higher _ 
civilization, as a means of developing the unselfish instincts by 
which this civilization is graced. Human parents have loved their 
human children and cared for them. Natural parental love has been 
disturbed, however, at times all along the line of human develop- 
ment, and is still disturbed to-day by excessive poverty and by 

_ frenzies. This modern greed of wealth-getting is also a frenzy. 

_ We cannot regard it otherwise than in the nature of a superstition, 
and of an obsession from which the American people to-day is 
rudely awakening, seeing itself on the brink of an abyss. 

Next to the development and occasional vagaries of parental — 
feeling, there have been at different periods in human history ideal- | 
istic values attached to children. These have varied in different — 
epochs. What I mean is not the love value, the emotional prizing, 
but certain ideal values that have made children esteemed and cared 
for. I shall mention two of these, and then proceed to that which ‘s 
characteristic of our own age, upon which I desire to dwell. 

et The first of these idealistic values, aside from natural affection, — 
F a % we find throughout antiquity, and it persists in large measure down _ 
to the present day. The child was regarded as that being upon 


which depended the continuance of the life of the parent in the — 


om hereafter. Consider what this meant, that a father or mother 
ee facing the future would realize that upon their child—upon their 
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son, a, especially, but also upon the daughter, would depend their own 
continuance. We are apt to think in these modern times that immor- 
tality is assured, considering it once gained, always owned. The 
ancient view was different. They regarded the tenure of the other 
life as precarious, and they believed that it depended on the child— 
on the fidelity of the child—to insure the continuance of life in 
another world. What a strange, fantastic idea it was! The picture 
is that of the disembodied spirit of the father looking back after 
death upon this earth and seeing his offspring, who, by their fidelity 
or infidelity to his memory, decided the spiritual preservation of him 
who gave them being. Men believed that unless the funereal rites 
were properly performed the spirit would be compelled to haunt the 
place where the body lay and would find no rest. Priam prostrating 
himself at the feet of Achilles, kissing the hands that slew his son; 
Antigone sacrificing her life for the privilege of sprinkling sand 
on her brother’s body, without which the poor ghost could not rest, 
are instances in point. Then, too, there was brought to the tomb, at 
stated times, food and drink, upon which the life of the deceased 
person depended. The same thought in a higher form is also found 
in the Jewish world and in the Christian world, where it is believed, 
popularly, at least, that if not the preservation, yet the well-being 
of ancestors in the future life depends upon the fidelity with which 
the sons repeat the mourner’s prayer or the priest performs mass 
for the repose of the deceased. Now this was one idealistic thought 
value attaching to the child. A parent would look upon his child in 
the light of a preserver of his spiritual existence when he should 
have left this earth. 

A second idealistic value attaching to the child is more con- 
spicuous in those states of society in which society is divided into 
hard and fast classes; as, for instance, during the feudal period 
in Europe. The child, especially the eldest son, is regarded as the 
preserver, not so much of the life of his parent, as of something 
impersonal, for which the succession of generations stands—-the 
family, the family name, the family title, the family property, the 
family rank. The advent of a son is hailed with joy because upon 
him depends the perpetuation of this impersonal thing of which the | 
different generations are the vehicles. . 

T shall not attempt to follow my historical retrospect in detail, 
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ar Irom the practical question which we 


Academy 
have before us. This background, however, may serve as a means 
of throwing into greater contrast the third idealistic. value which | 
attaches to the child to-day concerning which we are not always 
aware how modern it is. For upon us has dawned the conception of 
: Keke an evolution, and in the light of that we feel about the child, and 
Pees speculate about it, and do for it, and dream about it, in a way quite 
_ unknown to our forebears. The child to us is no longer chiefly 
4 (ati, the preserver of something that has been, either of the parental life _ 
sor of the family name; but it is the promise of something that is — 
to be. The idealistic value we attach to the child is that we see 
7 in it the possibility of something finer, something better, something 
_ greater on this earth than has yet been. The idealistic view of the 
past was backward-looking ; ours is forward-looking, and especially 
ol is this true of us in America. We are a people of hope; we are pre- 
: Ca eminently priests of the future. It is the greatest mistake to sup- 
even pose that our American democracy, or the American nation, is 
complete. It is only in the beginnings, in the making. What gives 
oat our country greatness is the great men whom we have already 
produced and whom we honor. But those great men are only the 
_ first harbingers of a greatness which no human eye can fairly trace 
and no human tongue can fully describe, which rises before us a 
- divine vision and a dream. This American democracy exists for a 
purpose. For what purpose? To create an environment in which 
_ the liberty of each shall consist with the liberty of all. Is that our 
_ highest and best work—to create a government in which every one 
_ shall be well fed, and every one well clothed? Is this our dream? Or 
does not our American democracy rather mean for us the develop- 
_ ment of a new type of civilization, of entirely new conceptions of life, 


: And now we have reached the point where we can pass on and 

_ speak of practical matters. One of the ancient superstitions of 

_ which I spoke is that if you wish to build a great edifice, or bridge, 

or city wall, or anything that shall stand, you must sacrifice a child's 
life, take a child’s blood and paint it on the foundation stone, or * 
bury the child under the foundations. As late as only a few years ~ 

ago, on the authority of Baring-Gould, there was found in a breach 


bedded in the foundation, the skeleton of a child. That was a cruel 
superstition of the past. That must not be repeated by us. We must 
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- form of American children. We must not return to those ancient 
- barbarisms. We must not allow this new frenzy, this obsession, 
this mania of money making at any cost, to lead us into similar 
frightful aberrations. 

2 Now the argument which has been chiefly emphasized in this 
- child labor movement, is that we must not allow these hundreds of 
: thousands of children to be sacrificed. No one can tell you how 
, _ many there are—there is a dispute whether there are two hundred 


thousand or two millions, no one knows exactly, the statistics being 


quite imperfect, how many hundreds of thousands there are—but 
_ there are at least hundreds of thousands American children in this 
- Jand who are exploited and prematurely exhausted by the burden 
of toil which is laid upon them. 

42 The usual argument presented is that this premature toil exists 


civilization. 


and that physically and mentally and morally it lowers the standard 


If we allow this thing to go on, it is said, the next 
| _ generation, that has been maltreated in this fashion, that has been 
i pat to premature labor in cotton mills and in mines and in sweat 
bes shops, this next generation will become degenerate, and the standard 
of American civilization will be lowered. I admit the force of this 
argument. Like a tree that is made to bear too soon, so the child 
when made to labor too soon is exhausted. I have heard it said that 
for the child to go to work is good. Some strong, robust men who 

have worked on farms, perhaps worked their way up, have an idea 

that work is good for little children; but work on the farm is one 

thing, and work in a cotton mill, especially at night, and work in a 
weat shop and work in a cigar shop, breathing the dust of tobacco 
in the little lungs, is quite a different matter. That does not make 
or health, that does not make for physical development. Brush 
aside then that sophistry. The child under fourteen that is set to 
work is physically stunted, is mentally crippled, and gets no chance 
at the time when his mind is plastic, to be in school. This child labor 
movement must be accompanied by a movement for compulsory 
education in every state. Morally the exploited child has no chance, 
partly because of his associations, partly because of the craving for 
drink which is often aroused in him by the excessive irritations and 
_ fervous exhaustion to which he is subjected, and partly because, as 
Senator Beveridge has told us on another occasion, the child when 


not attempt to build up the civilization of America on the prostrate — 
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treated unfairly in his youth, becomes anti-social in his instincts, 
hates the society that has deprived him of sunshine, and is fairly 
launched on a career of crime. Yes, it is the physical, mental and 
moral degeneration of hundreds of thousands of future fathers and 
_ mothers of this country to which we have got to put an end. If we 
rs ‘ continue to sanction premature child labor we not only degrade and 
lower the standard of citizenship, but we prevent that future growth, 


world’s riches. We prevent the evolution of that type; we cut off 
that dream. 

And now in closing let me ask: How shall we remedy this great 
evil? Shall we leave this matter in the hands of the states, or shall 
we call in the aid of the nation? Well, I am one of those conserva- 
tive radicals who, by temperament, by prejudice and by predilection, 
cling to local self-government and dread the expansion of the federal 
power. I believe that, in the first place, the expansion of the federal 
power brings with it a certain enfeeblement of the responsibilities of 
the individual and of the states, and accustoms us to turn to the 
national government in matters which we ought to take care of 


are often unacquainted with the conditions that prevail locally and 
are therefore unable to properly legislate for those conditions and 
those needs. I believe that local government is educative, inasmuch 


tions that concern the nation. 
For all these reasons I cling with every fiber of my being to 
state autonomy, as far as its limits can possibly be extended. And 


it as I am, whether the time has not now come when, despite the 


an exercise of national power and authority in order to draw back 
this nation from this precipice on the brink of which it stands, and 
cure it of this obsession, this frenzy to which it is subjected. When 
a part of the nation acts in such a way that the mischief of its action 
ie extends beyond its own borders, then the whole nation must inter- 


art 
__-vene. When a part acts in such a way that even if the mischief does _ 


7 


that development of American civilization, that new type of man- 7 
hood which we must give to the world in order to contribute to the 


| 


_ ourselves, and encourages a paternalistic attitude. I believe that 
local governments are important, because our national representatives __ 


as it fits us to consider and wisely act upon the larger public ques- 


yet the question has got to be faced even by one as reluctant to face — as 


emphasis on state responsibility, it is necessary for us to ask for 
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2. ie turpitude of its action is an offense to the conscience of the whole — 
_ people, then the whole people must intervene and put an end to that ie ns 
: offense and that mischief, as in the case of slavery. And when the 3 | 


itmeed states, then we are bound to ask what is it that enfeebles * 
and palsies the hands of the state, of the commonwealth, and we are | 
bound to ask whether, perhaps, despite our reluctance, the hand of 


then that prevents the abolition of child labor in the different com- _ 

‘ monwealths; what is it that prevents the satisfactory enforcement 
of child labor laws, after they have been put on the statute books. 
It is the power of those commercial and industrial interests that 
exploit the child which prevents the execution of the law and retards 
the enforcement of the law. It is those powerful interests—too fred 
powerful in many states—against whose unenlightened selfishness 
Si the law is directed that make the work of reformation so tardy in 
¥ the most advanced states and so wholly unsatisfactory in the back- _ 
_ ward states. And what are the forces we have at our command to Ee 
_ deal with those powerful interests in the several states. There is 
_ no other but public sentiment. Public sentiment is the only force | 
that can avail to drive back those large, powerful interests. But in i 
p, the several states public sentiment acts spasmodically, acts tenta- 

_ tively, goes to sleep and wakes up again, gathers force and loses 
Si force, and therefore the question arises whether to overcome these 
_ interests and evil forces it is not necessary that we should open the © 
‘sluice gates and let the wave of national sentiment come in an’ 
sweep away the evils of unrighteousness in the several states, how-— 
ever strongly they may be entrenched. 

There is an old, beautiful saying of a Greek dramatist, “The 
sea washes away all sins.” Perhaps the time has come, and I expect — 
_ to hear from others whether in their opinion it has come, that we _ 
must let in the sea of national patriotism to sweep away our ~ 


e ‘incompetent and unsatisfying efforts of the several states. What is it ry 
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ports from State and Local Child Labor 
Committees and Consumers’ Leagues 


‘ 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Since the last annual meeting of the National Child Labor Committee, in 
December, 1905, the New York committee has been actively engaged in pur- 
suing the work for which it was organized in 1902, namely: “To increase the 
efficiency of existing child labor laws by securing legislation in the form of 
amendments which may seem necessary; to assist the authorities in the 
enforcement of laws relating to compulsory education and child labor, and 
to educate public sentiment concerning the preventing of child labor.” 

The legislative work of the committee at the last session of the New 
York legislature was attended with considerable success, and a number of 
measures were passed which mark a real advance in child labor legislation. 
The most notable of these was the law bringing New York State practically 
into line with Illinois, Ohio and Massachusetts in the matter of evening 
work. Formerly children under sixteen were allowed to work in factories in 
our state as late as 9 o'clock at night, and in stores, messenger offices, res- 
taurants, hotels and apartment houses until 10 o’clock. Since October 1, 
1906, the closing hour has become 7 p. m. for all establishments, with the 
exception of places outside of New York and Buffalo, where the 10 o'clock 
provision regarding mercantile establishments remains unchanged. The 
enforcement of this new law will be watched with much interest, particularly 
in New York City, during the busy holiday season. 

Through the vigorous protests of the committee and of its contributors 
and endorsers, a serious situation was averted last spring when the legislature 
early in the session not only failed to give the state department of labor a 
larger appropriation in order to increase the efficiency of this law-enforcing 
body, but reduced the appropriation $8,000 under that of the previous year. As 
a result of the agitation of the committee and of other interested organizations 
and friends the department finally received the increased appropriation sought 
after, and the appointment of twelve additional inspectors was made possible. 
Several other bills which would have had a tendency to weaken the child 
labor law were actively opposed by the committee and failed of passage. 

It is with much pleasure that the committee is able to report a marked 
improvement in the adequacy of the enforcement of the laws with respect 
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+o the employment of children in factories. The administration of Hon. P. 
- Tecumseh Sherman, the head of the State Department of Labor, has been 
full of encouragement to the members of our committee. While not agreeing 

ee fully with all of the provisions of the law, he has shown a determination to _ 
8 conscientiously enforce the law in so far as he was able with the number 
The most notable advance 


& For the year ending September 30, 1906, proceedings for violations of the ; 
law with respect to the employment of children were commenced against 
421 employers, covering 192 instances of children illegally employed, and 
— $810 in fines were collected. The report for the year ending September 30, 
1904, of the preceding commissioner of labor, shows fifteen employers prose- 
cuted for illegally employing twenty-one children, and $135 fines collected. 


= A great deal of attention of the committee has been centered upon _ 
efforts to secure through official channels a better enforcement of the com- oe 
_ pulsory education law. A careful study of the situation has shown that the 
. ee ambiguity and complex wording of the present law are the most serious 
obstacles in the way of its proper enforcement. This is especially true in 
- New York City with respect to attendance of children fourteen and fifteen 
_ years of age who are required to attend school unless regularly and lawfully 
“ae at work. Our investigations have shown that the law breaks down seriously — 
at this point, and it is therefore the desire of the committee to secure at the 
next session of the legislature some amendments which will meet this serious 
difficulty. Because of its great importance for compulsory attendance pur- 
poses, our committee for more than a year, together with other organizations, 
“te been strongly urging an adequate school census of New York City. The 
taking of such a census every two years is required by a state law, but has 
been allowed to lapse since 1897. As a result of the agitation of the com- © 
mittee and other social organizations the State Department of Education _ 
instituted the taking of such a census throughout the state in October of 
this year. The committee has been closely associated with the school 
“officials in New York City who have been responsible for the enumeration, 
and has assisted, by suggestion and in other ways, in the preparation of the 
census schedule. Although begun on October 23d, the canvass throughout 
the five boroughs of Greater New York is not yet completed. The 
ee - tabulation of the data secured is under way, but it will take several months i on 
— to fully compile the facts. It remains to be seen whether or not the children 
_ shown by the census unlawfully absent from school are promptly followed f 
up and placed in school. Unless immediate attention is given to this part ze 
of the work, the census will be of very little practical value for compulsory  __ 
attendance purposes, because of the large amount of shifting of families from _ 
one address to another in a city of the population of New York. 
In our state the enforcement of the laws with respect to the employment Ke 
of children in stores, messenger offices, restaurants, hotels, apartment houses, __ 
iB etc., is in the hands of local health boards. A study of enforcement of these 
_ provisions under these boards. has shown that there is a distinct tendency 
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to subordinate this work to the sanitary duties of such health boards, much 

to the detriment of the enforcement of the child labor laws. If an adequate 

enforcement of the law by the present authorities cannot be secured, our 

committee will probably take steps to secure legislation transferring the 
responsibility to other authorities. 

The condition of the street trades with respect to employment of chil- 
dren is as unsatisfactory as reported to this committee a year ago. The 
special squad of plain-clothes men assigned by the police department to the 
duty of enforcing the so-called newsboy law was transferred, in February 
last, to other duties, and the responsibility of enforcing the law was again 
put upon the regular uniformed police, with the result that the law is as 
much a dead letter as it was before the days of the special squad. As 
the members of our committee were not clear whether the fault for this 
condition was to be found in the law itself or in its administration, a paid 
investigator has been carefully studying the entire problem since July. It 
is hoped by the first of January to have a report upon this subject, and to be 
able then to reach some solution of the difficulty. 

At the meeting of this committee a year ago Miss Lillian Wald, a 
member of the New York committee, spoke of the establishment of child 
labor scholarships by our committee. It will be recalled that these scholar- 
ships were created for the purpose of preventing hardship to a child laborer’s 
family when the child’s illegal earnings were really needed. An equally 
important object of these scholarships is to remove from the minds of 
officials who were charged with enforcing the law any fear of causing 
suffering to a family by requiring a full compliance with the law. This plan 
of substituting children’s earnings where it was proved such earnings were 
genuinely needed, has now been in effect in New York City for nearly fifteen 
months. As the scheme has become better understood by school officials and 
others who refer applications for scholarships to our committee, there is a 
distinct tendency to bring to our attention more cases which are directly 
within the scope of the fund, and probably more instances of genuine poverty. 
Without going into details, it may be of interest to those present to know 
the general results of this work. For the year ending October 1, 1905—the 
first year of the plan—345 applications were received and investigated, either 
by the committee or at our request by representatives of the relief societies. 
Of this number 203, or 59 per cent, were deemed not to be in need of assist- 
ance. Of the remaining 142 cases, or 41 per cent, help in the form of 
scholarships was given in sixty-two instances, while in the other eighty 
cases, in many of which the need was only temporary, assistance was pro- 
vided through the various relief societies. These scholarships vary in 
amount from $1 to $3 a week, and extend over a period of from three to 
thirteen months. The holders are required to present weekly at the office 
of the committee a card signed by the school principal certifying to their 
regular attendance at school. For the first year $2,500 was placed at the 
disposal of the committee for this work, and this amount was sufficient to 
meet all demands upon the funds. The large number of applications for 
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assistance from this fund which have been coming to the committee during 
the first quarter of the second year of this work indicates that from $1,000 
? to $2,000 additional will probably be necessary to meet the needs of this 
work for the second year. We are happy to announce that this additional 
money has been already promised, so that the continuance of the plan ‘3 
assured. The committee is convinced of the practical value of this plan, 


e she - not so much as a means of assisting worthy families, but for the purpose ot 
e ae disarming public criticism in regard to the poverty plea for child labor. 
y Another very valuable result of this phase of our work is the moral and 
1 educational effect upon both children and officials that the law cannot be 
5 evaded. Much important data, otherwise unobtainable, regarding the way _ 
s in which the laws are actually being enforced, has also been secured through _ 
S the correspondence and visiting of our paid visitor for scholarship work. wi 
d A new line of investigation has recently been entered upon by our 3 
t committee, namely, a study of the condition of children working in tenement ce 
e homes. In conjunction with the College Settlement Association of New 

York City and the Consumers’ League, a paid investigator is now giving all 
a her time to this work, and is finding startling conditions among the child _ 
d _ workers in the dark and badly ventilated tenements of our great city. It ag 
- is hoped that in the near future some legislation may be secured to — 
s these children, who, if attending school, are not at present otherwise covered 
y by the law. 
sf For the coming year the committee has under consideration the following | vik 
g subjects for a legislative action; a prohibition against the employment of — 
n children under sixteen in the fourteen dangerous occupations specified in the 
e Illinois law: 
n An eight-hour day for children; a transfer to the children’s courts es" " 
d _ jurisdiction over cases against employers for violating provisions of the 
a _ labor law, and against parents for allowing children to remain unlawfully 
y absent from school, and appointment of additional inspectors to strengthen — - 
y. _ the hands of the department of labor. oat 
w 
e New York, December 12, 1906. 
REPORT OF THE MISSOURI CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

y  Seage I. The comfortable conviction that Missouri has been and is relatively © 
)- Se free from the evils of child labor has, I think, been rather widely cherished eae 
n by good people in this state. The laws, though confessedly not models of — " 
their kind, at least prohibit the employment of children under fourteen in 
€ factories and mines; the industries which most tempt to violations of such 
if ay _ laws—the textile and glass industries and coal mining—are among the least 
e important in the state; and these two facts have sufficed to engender the 
0 “, optimistic supposition that, although there was doubtless room for improve- 


ment, Missouri was on the whole fairly well off in this respect. To this 
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supposition, in fact, the present reporter and other members of the Executive — 
Committee of the Children’s Protective Alliance inclined when that Alli- 
ance was first organized. Yet a little examination of the last census would 
have shown that, in 1900 at all events, Missouri had an exceptionally bad 
standing in the matter of child labor. The census reports on such subjects 
doubtless depart widely from perfect accuracy; but their error in the recording 
of child labor is likely to be rather by defect than excess, and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt their trustworthiness for purposes of comparison 
between the states. In the last census year Missouri employed children to a 
degree out of proportion to its industrial importance. Ranking as eleventh 
state in manufactures, with regard to the number of wage-earners employed, 
and tenth with regard to the amount of capital invested, Missouri stood 
eighth in the number of children between ten and fourteen years of age 
engaged in gainful occupations other than agriculture; 8,648 boys were so 
employed and 4,542 girls, a total of 13,190 children under fourteen, being 
a little less than four per cent of all children in the state between ten 
and fourteen. This represented an increase of about 5,550 over the (not very 
reliable) figures of 1890 How many of these children were employed in 
violation of the law it is impossible to say; but the law at that time forbade 
the employment of children under fourteen in factories, while the census 
report shows 400 between ten and thirteen years, inclusive, in tobacco, shoe- 
making and printing establishments alone. Equally detailed figures of more 
recent date are not available, as the effort of the Children’s Protective Alli- 
ance to get a new and comprehensive investigation made, with the help of the 
State Bureau of Labor and Statistics, has thus far borne no fruit. The 
situation has undoubtedly improved, chiefly as a result of the passage of the 
state’s first compulsory education law by the last legislature (1905); thus 
the chief truant officer of St. Louis, Mr. J. B. Quinn, informs me that, out 
of the 3,000 children added to the schools of that city through the enforce- 
ment of this new law, some 2,000 were taken from industrial employment. 
In St. Joseph the truant officer, Mr. Harvey Nash, reports that, in round 
numbers, out of 1,000 additional children under fourteen brought into the 
schools there by the compulsory attendance law, three hundred were taken 
from work, many of these having been employed in violation of the already 
existing child labor laws. These figures show the badness of the situation 
before the new attendance law became effective as eloquently as they do the 
service which that law has already rendered. But even since the enactment 
of this beneficent though inadequate statute, there is a good deal of evidence 
that child labor exists in Missouri to a degree and in kinds altogether 
intolerable; and it is open to serious question whether, even with the 
improved laws of 1905, we have done more than prevent the evil from 
extending, by offsetting the tendencies (such as a large Russian-Jewish and 
South European immigration, and a great multiplication of factories) which 
have made since 1900 for the increase of child labor. It is, indeed, true that 
the report of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1905 records the 
employment of only 6,373 minors under sixteen years in factories, but these 
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i cieigi-dthvough the fault of the system and the laws, not of the officials 
- jn charge—are so unreliable, especially in such a matter, as to be practically — 
negligible. The reports are derived chiefly from written answers to ques- 
tions sent managers and superintendents; the inherent probability that under- 
- age employees would not be reported at all is shown to correspond to the 
fact by a comparison between these state returns and those of the United 


_ census. Whereas the census reports over 13,000 children under four- ; 


es eater, the state report for esnidie nearest year in which such records 

- were kept—shows only 6,450 employees in factories under sixteen years. 
More precise evidence of the questionable accuracy of the state labor reports 
may be seen in the fact that the census of 1900 shows 1,998 females over 


sixteen years employed in shoe factories in St. Louis, while the state report - 


Laon for the same year shows only 844 females of all ages in the same factories 


in the same city; or, again, that the census shows 1,713 females over sixteen _ 


S employed in tobacco factories in St. Louis, while the state report shows only 


4,248 females of all ages in such factories. Here, in one case, is a discrepancy _ 


of 1,000 in the returns for a single sex in a single industry in a single city; 


and it can hardly be supposed to be all due to the inflation of the census — 


returns. In view of such facts it seems necessary to disregard the evidence _ 


_of the state labor reports altogether. And the serious doubt therefore remains 
_ whether the child labor situation in Missouri has greatly improved, even 
ae! after the series of well-meant, more or less helpful, but loosely conceived _ 


: _and partially ineffective legislative measures of the past five years. 


A single instance may be cited of the sort of facts that gives color to 


‘oe such doubts. St. Louis should be freer than any community in the state from 
violations of the existing statutes, since it is the headquarters of the state 
factory inspector, an official who is sincerely interested in the work of 
eliminating child labor, and since, also, the city has a vigorous and intelli- 


gent enforcement of the compulsory education law. Yet quite recently Mr. 


y Ae Owen R. Lovejoy, assistant secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
Ae _ while passing through the city on another errand, made a visit to the glass 
bottle house connected with one of the largest and best conducted of the 


_ be under age; they were certainly under size; and it has since been shown — 


_ Of the glass industry, were ten or eleven years of age. This sort of thing ; 


es had apparently been going on for an indefinite period without the knowl- 
_ edge of the factory inspection and compulsory attendance officials, and was 
brought to light only as the result of a casual visit by an expert of the 

National Committee's staff. This particular situation, I am happy to say, 


_ and night shifts—perhaps fifty altogether. Of these nearly half appeared to — 


MS breweries, and declared that he had seen nothing outside of Wheeling and 7% 
a Pittsburg that was worse in kind. The present reporter was led by this — 
Bs _ Statement of Mr. Lovejoy’s to go down to the place to see for himself, and — 
- found between twenty and thirty boys under sixteen employed on both day a 
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has since been rectified through the efforts of the chief truant officer, who 
has induced the superintendent to do considerably more than the present 
laws require. 

It is, however, scarcely necessary either to cite special cases or to pile 
up statistical summaries, to establish the probability of the existence of child 
labor on a large scale in Missouri. For it is, however uncomplimentary to 
human nature, a safe assumption to make that, in any highly competitive 
industries, when there is a distinct profit to be made or a considerable economy 
to be realized by the employment (even illegally) of cheap labor, and no 
real risk to the employer therein, that labor will be widely used. It is 
enough, therefore, to point out the kinds and amount of child labor to which 
the present Missouri laws oppose no real obstacle. In the first place, much 
labor of children under fourteen is not even nominally prohibited by the 
present laws, even when we take the compulsory school law into account, 
This last requires attendance during only half the school year, which means 
from twenty weeks in the large cities to twelve weeks in some towns and 
rural districts. During the remaining thirty-two to forty weeks of the year any 
child under fourteen is legally at liberty to be employed in any industry not 
specified in the existing child labor laws. This means that children may 
legally be employed in any factories in which steam or mechanical power is 
not used, in workshops, stores, warehouses, laundries, hotels, etc., and in the 
singularly demoralizing messenger and delivery services. There is, more- 
over, no legal restraint upon the employment of children of any age in night 
work, except in bakeries and in factories where steam or mechanical power 
is used, and no restriction whatever upon night work, except in bakeries, in 
the case of children between fourteen and sixteen. 

It is, however, trivial to talk about the law’s mere prohibitions; it is 
not the evils that the law prohibits, but the evils that it prevents, that make 
a difference. And the laws prevent the social crime of child exploitation only 
when they contain adequate provision for the inspection of all industries and 
for the prosecution of all who engage in the prohibited acts. It is here that 
Missouri's laws are particularly weak. In the first place, the financial pro- 
vision for the factory inspection department is entirely inadequate and not 
in proportion to the size and industrial productivity of the state. Conse- 
quently, not enough inspectors can be employed to do more, for the most 
part, than make routine inspections twice a year, or less often, along regular 
and carefully mapped routes. Consequently managers and foremen often 
know pretty well when inspectors may be looked for, and can be ready to 
hurry suspiciously young-looking children out of the way before the official 
eye falls upon them. In the second place, even this insufficient appropriation 
for inspection is required to be collected by the inspectors themselves in 
the form of one dollar fees; this has the effeet of largely converting what 
is supposed to be an inspection bureau into a collection bureau; about half the 
time of the chief inspector and of his office staff is taken up in correspond- 
ence and bookkeeping necessitated by this duty, incongruously laid upon him, 
of providing the revenue for the payment of the salaries and expenses of 
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% himself and his assistants. And when an inspector does, in spite of these 
hindrances, succeed in discovering young children actually at work in a 
prohibited industry, his troubles have only begun. For, first, in the absence 
a gf of the requirement of an employment certificate, there rests upon the inspector 
the burden of proving by legal evidence that the child is actually under age; 
fis and this he often or usually must do in the face of parental prevarication or 
ele perjury. Second, if he can get enough such evidence to warrant carrying the 

‘ a into court, he is likely to be confronted with a plea for exemption under 
‘the extreme poverty clause of the law. And the St. Louis courts, at least, 
4 have shown a tendency to find extreme destitution in the circumstarices of 
_ most parents who care to represent themselves in that light. Finally, if this 
difficulty is also got over, the inspector may find himself under the necessity 
of proving precisely who it was that hired the child. In a case tried in St. 
Louis on December 10, 1906, the father, a prosperous mechanic, admitted that 
he did not need the wages of the child—a girl of twelve—for the support 
_ of the family; the poverty plea being thus barred, attorney for the defendant 
- =the superintendent of a box factory—made the point that “to employ” 
a means “to hire” or “engage to work,” and that the actual hiring of the child 
was not done by the superintendent, though with his cognizance, but by 
one of the foremen in the establishment. The court considered this point 
- sufficiently serious to justify it in taking the case—which in all other respects 
was absolutely clear—under advisement for five days; though the prosecuting 
attorney pointed out that if this plea were held valid it would render the 


- penal clauses of the child labor law futile, since superintendents wishing to _ 


tions of the child labor were filed the factory inepector the 
eae past twelve months in only twenty-two cases. Warrants were issued in 
ss Sixteen of these cases. Twelve of the cases resulted in convictions, with 


and one case is still pending. 
But the worst aetatongy of the Missouri provisions for Sesteny inspection 


Sha inspector catende only to cities having more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants. This singular feature was incorporated in the law by an amend- 


cities and towns; in none of these is there any practical restriction whatever 
upon the employment of children of any age, at any hour of day or night, 
in any industry. The enormous loophole thus deliberately put into the law 
_ is rapidly growing bigger and more serious because of the increasing ten- _ 
z dency of certain classes of manufacturing establishments to remove from the 
ao} large cities to smaller places. Firms are led to this move chiefly by the _ 
_- prospect of cheap land and greater freedom from trade union control; but — 
_ they are usually ready incidentally to take advantage of) their exemption 
from inspection in those places to ignore not only the child labor but many 


ment passed in 1903. Missouri has a large number of small manufacturing _ 
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other provisions of the state factory laws. Two of the largest shoe manu- 
facturing corporations of St. Louis have recently opened factories in several 
different small cities, employing in most cases several hundred hands. That 
one of these cities which is nearest St. Louis I have personally visited, and 
have testimony from neighbors and prominent citizens of the place, that 
child labor is employed there upon a considerable scale. There is no reason 
at all to doubt that liberal advantage is generally taken of the free license 
which the law thus practically gives industrial greed to prey upon the chil- 
dren of all communities in the state that are so unlucky as to have less than 
thirty thousand of population. 

II. Such is the situation with respect to the present child labor laws 
and their enforcement. But it is the hope and confident expectation of many 
citizens of Missouri that after the session of the General Assembly, which 
begins next month, the situation will be completely transformed, and that 
Missouri will be able to boast a comprehensive, coherent, carefully articulated 
and thoroughly enforceable body of laws for the protection of the children 
of the state from exploitation. For the purpose of helping to bring about 
such a result the Children’s Protective Alliance of Missouri was formed in the 
spring of 1905, as the result of a meeting called in St. Louis by the secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. The executive committee of this or- 
ganization, of which Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, is chairman, and Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, president of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
vice-chairman, is engaged in preparing drafts of a connected series of bills 
that are to be presented at that session, and in arousing public interest in the 
matter by the circulation of petitions and by other methods. Vigorous public 
support is being given the agitation by the women’s clubs, by the clergy— 
who are represented on the committee by Rev. J. W. Day and Rabbi 
Samuel Sale—and by the trades unions—who have representatives on the com- 
mittee in Mr. David Kreyling and Mr. H. Steinbiss. Governor Folk has 
already given evidence of his earnest interest in child labor reform, and the 
committee’s work has received the expert counsel and enthusiastic support 
of Mr. J. B. Quinn, chief truant officer of St. Louis, and Mr. J. A. C. Hiller, 
chief factory inspector, who was himself, fifteen years ago, as a member of 
the legislature, the author of one of the state’s early factory inspection laws. 
The specific changes in the laws for which the Children’s Protective Alliance 
stands are: 

1. The extension of the prohibition of the employment of children under 
fourteen to cover workshops, warehouses, laundries, stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, elevators, offices, theatres, bowling alleys, places where intoxicating 
liquors are sold and the messenger and express services. 

2. The prohibition of night work for children under sixteen. 

3. The requirement of an employment certificate in the case of all children 
between fourteen and sixteen employed in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments. 


law. 


4. Prohibition of child labor in dangerous trades specified in the Illinois 
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5. A newsboys’ law, the precise provisions of which are still under 


consideration. 

6. The abolition of the fee system and the increase of the appropriation 
for the factory inspector’s office. 

7. The repeal of the clause limiting inspection to cities of over 30,000 
population. 

8. The abolition of exemption upon the plea of “extreme poverty of 
parent,” the committee holding that it is poor social economy to sacrifice 
the next generation upon the altar of the misfortunes or inefficiency of the 
present generation. 

9. The extension of the compulsory education requirement to cover the 
whole (instead of one-half only) of the school year." 

III. A few words should be added about the results up to date of the 
most important piece of constructive legislation enacted by the legislature _ ‘ 
of 1905—Missouri’s first compulsory education law. The statute made th 
appointment of truant officers merely optional for school boards. Where such 
officers have been appointed—notably in St. Louis, Kansas City and St. | 
Joseph—the law, even with its imperfections, has done immense good. . 
ome three cities between five and six thousand children are estimated to 


law. But the state superintendent of schools, Mr. W. T. Carrington, writes _ 
me that apparently only eighteen school boards in the state have appointed 
truant officers, and not all of these are qualified persons specially set apart 
for the work. In one case, for example, the chief of police acts as attend- 
ance officer, and in another the “head janitor.” Many cities report that they — 
have not sufficient room in the schools for the children that would be brought | 
in if the compulsory laws were thoroughly enforced; these cities promise to _ 
take measures for a better enforcement next year, when the necessary school 
room space has been provided. Outside of the principal cities, in short, 
the law is ineffective, and even there it will be remembered, 

imum of required attendance is only twenty weeks, and the 

truant officers is greatly hampered by the necessity of getting legal proof of 
age, and by the liberality of the clause permitting exemption if “the child’s 
labor is needed for the support of the parent.” The policy of the St. Louis 
attendance office has been to avoid carrying cases into court and to grant 
exemptions somewhat freely. No prosecutions have been brought in that 
city under the penal clauses of the compulsory attendance law—though there 
have been four prosecutions for assault upon truant officers—and nearly four — 
hundred exemptions have been granted, most of them, however, for periods — 
of a few weeks only. In the case of parents claiming permanent or long- 
term exemptions in order that their children might work in stores or fac- 
tories, a successful effort is being made this year in St. Louis to eliminate 


all such child labor by providing scholarships for children recommended for 


Bills covering all these points, except the fifth, are pending in the Missouri legislature _ 
as this goes to press, and the state committee confidently expects their passage. The news- __ 
boys’ bill is temporarily held back for reasons of expediency. 4 
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exemption by the truant officer. The chairman of the executive committee of 
the Children’s Protective Alliance, Mr. N. O. Neslon, has proposed to the 
women’s clubs of the city to share equally with them the expense of such 
scholarships; and pending action by the women’s clubs, Mr. Nelson is per- 
sonally providing for all these cases, after they have been reported on by the 
truant officer and carefully investigated by the agents of the St. Louis Provi- 
dent Association. The cases, of course, accumulate gradually through the 
year as the truant officers continue their work, so that it is impossible to say 
at this date how many will present themselves per annum. I have not 
Mr. Nelson’s authority to say what the expense involved has thus far been. 
But a rough preliminary investigation of last year’s long-term exemption 
cases indicated that the number of children properly entitled to scholarships 
would certainly not exceed fifty, and would probably be less than thirty. 
Sometimes over a third of the cases approved for exemption by the attendance 
office are rejected after the Provident Association’s investigation. This 
provisional effort to deal with the problem of the dependent parent is of 
use, not only in itself, but as an indication of the proper future policy of 
the state with respect to exemption clauses in child labor and compulsory 
attendance laws. That policy is: Abolish absolutely al] such exemptions— 
except for brief periods and for reasons arising out of temporary family 
emergencies—and leave it to the public spirit and philanthropy of private 
citizens to provide for the limited number of cases of genuine need conse- 
quently arising. Some school superintendents and others in Missouri have 
already begun to talk of the desirability of creating state or county funds 
for meeting these cases. But the dangers of such a plan are so considerable, 
and the opposition which it would be sure to arouse so great, that we cannot 
afford to let the repeal of the present exemption clauses wait upon the inau- 
guration of any such scheme of public relief. There is, I think, small 
doubt that, at least in large cities, private philanthropy would prove easily 
equal to the emergency. 
Artuur O. Lovejoy, Secretary. 
St. Louis, December 10, 1906. 


REPORT FROM THE CITIZENS’ CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


At the time of the Washington meeting of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee the District of Columbia had practically no compulsory education law, 
kad practically no provisions for the special care of juvenile criminals, and had 
no child labor law. At the present time, a fairly satisfactory compulsory edu- 
cation law has been in operation for three months, and has caused an appreci- 
able increase in the number of pupils in attendance at the public schools; in 
the second place, a juvenile court has cared for all offenders under the age of 
seventeen since July 1st, and by means of an efficient probation system has 
brought about a distinct improvement in the treatment of this phase of the 
child problem in the District of Columbia. 
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As reported at the national meeting of a year ago, a bill to regulate the 
employment of children in the District of Columbia was introduced into 
Congress on the first day of the session. A hearing on this bill was granted 
by the committee of the House to which it was referred, on March ee 
In the original form, this bill was regarded as containing the best provisions 
for the regulation of children’s labor in use at the present time. When passed | 
by the House, on April oth, — essential features had been eliminated, and Ss 


of that hearing, the measure was reported to the Sensis in Pe stow lars 
original form on May 3d, and was debated on June 6th and June 12th. 
Owing to the fact that the session was nearing its close, it was impossible — 


to bring the measure to a vote, and the bill was left on the calendar during i : 


the summer recess. It was called up for consideration on December roth and 
debated at some length, but no vote was taken. At the present time it is fy 


the unfinished business on the Senate calendar and may be called up at any oy 


time. The writing of this report was delayed, in the hope of being able _ 
to report definite action by the Senate, but at present a delay of some time — 
seems inevitable. , 
During the year 1906 two public meetings on the subject of child labor 
in this city have been held; the first under the auspices of the Unitarian | 
Club, and presided over by the Hon. William E. Chandler; resolutions indors- 
ing the bill were passed and sent to Congress. The second meeting was held — 
under the auspices of the Associated Charities, Mr. Charles F. Weller 
presiding in the absence of Mr. Gifford eens “ 


persuade Congress, the siti body fee the District, to enact local — 
regulations during a session when a number of national measures of unusual 
complexity were severely taxing the strength and patience of the members | 
of both houses. The local child labor committee feels that it owes a special — 
debt of gratitude to Hon. Fred T. Dubois, of Idaho, who, among the many 
friends of the bill, has been conspicuous in urging the measure and assisting 
the committee in the difficult task of securing the attention of a national 
body for a local measure. 

While this report is made by the local committee, it must be clearly 
understood that it would have been practically impossible to have secured 
the consideration which the bill has received without the aid of the national 
committee. The fact that the members of the Congress are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to public opinion in their own states, has made the services of the 
National Child Labor Committee invaluable in the effort to secure this much 
needed reform. 

Henry J. Harris, Secretary. 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1906. 
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REPORT OF THE MARYLAND CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The campaign for a better regulation of child labor in Maryland was 
inaugurated last winter by the Consumers’ League of Maryland, the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, the Maryland Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Tuberculosis, and the Social Settlements of Baltimore. 

The Maryland Child Labor Committee was organized November 24, 1905. 
It is composed of representatives of various state and philanthropic activities 
which have an interest in the subject of child labor. 

Using the experience which had been gathered in two investigations by 
the Consumers’ League of Maryland, the state committee, through a sub- 
committee, had a child labor bill drafted, making it as advanced as it seemed 
possible to have passed by the legislature. The bill as introduced provided 
that children under twelve could not be employed in any of the gainful 
occupations, except farm work; that all children between twelve and sixteen, 
at work, must have an employment permit giving the name of the child, the 
name of the father, mother, guardian or custodian, place of birth of the child 
and the date of birth and the age of the child; and that such employment 
permit should be accompanied by a birth certificate, if such were in existence, 
and if no birth certificate, then a certificate from the proper authorities of the 
city or county where the child was born to the effect that no birth certificate 
existed. The issuance of such a permit was conditioned upon the ability 
of the child to read and write simple English sentences, and, further, 
that he or she had reached proper physical development commensurate 
with the years claimed. The proposed bill further provided that on 
January 1, 1907, the minimum age at which a child might work in Maryland 
should be thirteen years, and that on and after January 1, 1908, the minimum 
age should be fourteen years. A further provision of the bill authorized the 
appointment of six inspectors to carry out the provisions of the bill, at a 
compensation not exceeding $900 each per annum and their actual traveling 
expenses when away from the city of Baltimore on the business of their 
office. Besides these six inspectors, the attendance officers of the public 
schools are charged with reporting every case of illegal employment or other 
violations of the act to the justice of the peace having criminal jurisdiction 
in the locality where such illegal employment or other violations occur. Both 
the attendance officers and the inspectors may require that the employment 
permits and lists of employees shall be produced for their inspection in any 
office, establishment or business. 

This bill was introduced in the house of delegates January 9, 1906, by 
Mr. Frederick T. Dorton, a member of the committee and honorary counsel 
for the Charity Organization Society, and was referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

At the first hearing of the bill before that committee the State Child 
Labor Committee was opposed by the cotton duck manufacturers, through 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, and the glass manufacturers. 
The former finally agreed to support the measure, provided the sliding scale 
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Then some further opposition was aroused among country delegates who 
purported to stand for the fruit and vegetable interests in the state. They 


better off than if wholly unemployed, and, in the absence of definite knowl- 

edge on the subject, the committee accepted the amendment, exempting the 
- counties (Baltimore City is not in any county) from the operation of the 
first clause of the act from the Ist of June to the 15th of October in every 

; During that period children under twelve may be employed in any of 

the gainful occupations in any county of the state. Children between twelve 
and sixteen, however, must have employment permits at any place in the 
state and at any time in the year, and all’ industries in the state are subject 
to inspection at any time during the year. 

The bill as originally introduced provided that the governor be author- 
ized to appoint the six inspectors mentioned. At Governor Warfield’s sug- 

_ gestion this was amended so that the chief of the bureau of statistics and 
information was authorized to appoint. This bureau is made responsible for 
the enforcement of the law. 

With these three amendments the bill passed both houses and was signed 
by the governor. The committee then endeavored to arouse public interest | 
in the appointment of the inspectors. While it did not succeed in securing 

the appointment of these inspectors on a basis of merit only, the committee — 
feels that six good appointments were made. Two of the appointments were 
from a list of six people whom the committee considered best fitted for that 
_ work of any available people in the state. 

The officers of the bureau and the inspectors have evidenced a splendid © 
spirit in organizing their forces and getting their machinery into operation. | 
Already 12,000 applicants have been examined, and about ten per cent of — 

_ these have been refused permits because of their inability to read or write, — 
or on account of their physical deficiencies. Jee 
Arrangements have been made to meet all cases of bona fide distress — 
occasioned by the operation of the law in cutting off the earnings of the child. — 

In Baltimore City the Federated Charities have undertaken to raise school 


_ For all the cases in the counties the clubs included in the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will undertake to provide pensions. Up to this time but 
_ one such pension has been required outside of Baltimore City. ee 
The committee has employed a special agent to investigate all pension = 7 
cases. The special agent will also make an investigation of conditions among = 
_ mewsboys and children engaged in other street trades in the city of Baltimore. — 
She will also organize auxiliary committees in the counties. 
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gaising the minimum age ultimately to fourteen years was eliminated, and 
that they might have the assurance that all widowed mothers and other cases a : 
distress occasioned by the operation of the law would be adequately 
gelieved. The latter assurance was promptly given, and the judiciary com- 
: mittee finally secured the amendment of the bill so that the sliding scale was a a; Re ia 
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During the past summer the committee employed two investigators who 
made a study of conditions in the canning factories in the counties, but at 
this time the committee has received only a preliminary report of the results 
of that investigation. The special agent will also make a study of conditions 
in the homes of some of the Baltimore children discovered in the course of 
the cannery investigation. As yet the committee has taken no action relative 
to further legislation at the next session of the legislature in 1908. 
H. Steere, Secretary. 

Baltimore, Md., December 11, 1906. 


= OF THE WISCONSIN CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Pex, In the absence of a legislative session for 1906, the Wisconsin Child 
Labor Committee has had a needed year of investigation and of study of the 
problems of child labor and the closely allied problems of compulsory educa- 
tion, truancy and the wider extension of the juvenile court. We felt that to 
properly educate public opinion we must first educate ourselves and that we 
needed more definite information as to conditions in the smaller cities of the 
state and as to the method in which child labor and compulsory education 
laws were being enforced. The committee therefore sent out blanks to all 
the cities and large towns of the state asking for information, the questions 
being as follows: 

1. Is the law requiring the attendance at some school of all children 
under fourteen years strictly enforced in your city and county? 

2. If it is not enforced, what is the reason? 

Have the citizens or any of them called upon the proper official to 
enforce it? 

3. What proportion of children under fourteen years have been out of 
school during the past year? 

What proportion under sixteen years, and not employed regularly for 
wages? 

4. Are any children under fourteen years employed in factories or other 
places during the school year? 

5. About what number? 

6. How often have the state factory inspectors visited your city during 
1905 ? 

7. There are eleven inspectors for the whole state; if the number were 
increased and more frequent visits made, would their work be more effective? 

8. How many children under sixteen years have been arrested for mis- 
demeanors or crimes during 1905? 

9. How many sent to the industrial (reform) schools? 

10. How many dependent children were sent to state, county or private 
institutions during 1905? 

11. What is the general moral state of the less fortunate children of 7 
community ? 
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Reports from Child Labor Committees ae 


_ The answers were instructive, in many ways encouraging and in more 
ways showing the great need of intelligent discussion of the laws relating to 
children and of their fearless enforcement. 

In Milwaukee, the only large city in Wisconsin, we can report a still 
more thorough and satisfactory enforcement of the child labor law. This is 
partly due to a better knowledge of its provisions, to an increasing firmness 
on the part of the courts in applying its penalties for unlawful employment 
of children, and especially to a very close and able factory and store inspec- 
tion. If the number of factory inspectors could be largely increased, and their 
visits to other cities and towns be more frequent, the reports from the rest of 

ee the state would be more encouraging. As it is, there is some discouragement 
: in the reports from the smaller cities and towns partly because of the igno- 
aka ~ rance of the law and partly because of a lack of factory inspectors, and of the 
unwillingness on the part of other officials to enforce the law against their 
friends and associates. 

It is impossible to give the exact details as to the number of permits 
issued, for the reason that the county and municipal judges, by whom the 
permits are largely given in other cities and counties than Milwaukee, do not 
make complete returns, and an amendment to the law, requiring such complete 
returns, is to be presented to the legislature. As nearly as can be ascertained 
there were about eight thousand permits given children to work during the 
year 1906, including in this number some four hundred vacation permits, under 
our law which permits children from twelve to fourteen years to work during 
the vacation of the public schools at certain specified employments. Although 
this provision is not satisfactory to many friends of the work, it seems best 

to continue it in the absence of satisfactory vacation school privileges and of 
There were during the year eighty- 


iiaietpeies Some of the large factories of Wisconsin have, during the year, 

announced that they will not employ such labor in the future. The violation 

of the child labor law, both in letter and in spirit, seems to us increasingly to 

_ come rather from the side of the parent and the child than from the side of 

4h the employer, and we are glad to state that, as a whole, employers are each 

year more willing to comply with the law. 

___- The committee expects to ask the legislature of 1907 for important amend- 

“oa ments to the child labor law, which was properly left unamended for four 

years, that its working might be thoroughly studied. Among the most needed 

me amendments which will be asked for are a simple education test for children 
Se ‘under sixteen, an extension of the list of dangerous employments, the limiting __ 
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The problem of girls between fourteen and sixteen, who are employed 
in stores and factories, is one which gives more and more anxiety to Wis- 
consin students of social problems. We hope that the hours of work fer girls 
up to twenty-one may be shortened at the next session of the legislature, so 
that at the least some undesirable employments will be closed to them and 
that compelling their dismissal from work at an early hour may avoid some 
of the evils resulting, in part at least, from young girls leaving work at the 
same hour as the men do. 

The Wisconsin committee is convinced that child labor laws standing by 
themselves, even if thorough and modern in form, are too often a mockery 
of legislation unless they are accompanied by satisfactory and thoroughly 
enforced education and truancy laws and by ungraded rooms and schools, 
playgrounds and park facilities, and in general, unless when employment is 
denied to children, school and vacation facilities are given and school attend- 
ance compelled. Our committee therefore seeks not only a child labor law 
which shall be practical and modern in the best sense, but also to keep fully 
abreast (and if possible in advance of that standard) the educational system 
of the state, including compulsory education !aws and satisfactory truancy 
laws. And we believe that the juvenile court should be extended throughout 
the state. Undesirable as certain forms of child labor are, and much as we 
may look forward to a time when no child under sixteen shall be employed at 
gainful occupations the fact remains that under existing conditions a great 
number of such children must work for wages, and that it is far worse te 
have children in idleness on the streets, studying in the school of crime, 
because of lack of proper educational laws and of vacation schools and play- 
grounds and other proper and normal ways to use the abounding strength 
of childhood. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


During the past year the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee has been 
engaged actively in a campaign for the enforcement of the child labor 
law. 

Eighty-three cases were reported to the chief factory inspector and twenty 
to deputies of the factory department, in which the committee alleged viola- 
tions of the law; as a result of this information $11,500 in fines was imposed. 
Nine prosecutions were brought and seven were successful. One hundred and 
sixty children were discovered by the committee to be illegally employed, and 
sixty-nine of them were dismissed. 

In addition to this work the committee distributed forty thousand circu- 
lars, pamphlets, copies of the law, etc. 

During the summer the two most important sections of the Pennsylvania 
child labor law, those relating to the employment certificate were declared 
unconstitutional, and it is now incumbent upon the committee to secure a new 
law covering the defects which the court found in the old one. 

Scott NEARING, Secretary.. 


Epwarp W. Frost, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE IOWA CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The Iowa committee has very little to report. Our report is a tentative — 
one, merely that of progress. I think we are not disposed to enter into any 
rivalry respecting this claim of early origin, for every one knows that we lie 
west of the Mississippi. Our popuation is essentially homogeneous. It con- ? 
sists of two streams that met together, one typified by Massachusetts 
and New York, the other by Virginia and Tennessee. Both came to us . 

before the slavery agitation and for the same purpose, that of finding 
homes on the prairies; and therefore they have welded, and there are no — 
rae ae traces of disagreement between these two currents of population. I think © 
5 nets one result of our quiet and peace is a degree of self-complacency which is 
Be perhaps harder to meet when you want something done than open opposi- g 
tion. 

It may be well to call attention to the fact that we have also entered 

the list of biennial states; we have had biennial sessions of our legislature 

for a long while, and we now have annual elections; for making the transi- _ 

tion we had an assembly last year, and we will have one again this coming — 
__ winter; from now on the elections will be biennial as well as the assembly. 

Our report is brief. I want to call attention first to the law, and, sec- 

_ ondly, to its history, which indeed is very brief. I think I should acknowl- 
edge before passing to a very brief account of our brief statute, that the ius 
fact that we have a statute at all is due in no small measure to the National 
Committee, to your secretaries, Dr. Lindsay and Mr. Lovejoy. We owe 
much also to our Governor and other public men, and to certain moral agen- 
cies, such as the Women’s State Federation and the labor unions, which NY 
fell in line. Indeed, the Women’s Federation was working for a law through _ 
several years preceding the last assembly which gave us our law. The | 
_ Jaw that we secured, and a printed copy of which I hold in my hand, as you 
ean see is quite short. We have followed the best examples of the Northern | 
_ States and adopted their standards in several fundamental particulars. In — 
Oe the first place, we have a general prohibition of the employment of children _ 
Ks under fourteen years in our factories and work-shops; and, secondly, a spe- 
oe cial prohibition of the employment of all children under sixteen—that is, 
eee of all young people under sixteen in certain dangerous occupations that — 
are specified. Then we have two special provisions for the young people 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. We have a ten-hour day limit 
for these young people where they may be employed, with a provision for a 
nooning, which must fall between eleven o’clock and one o'clock; and then se ; 
_ we have the further provision which calls for a posted list in each place of 
the young people employed from fourteen to sixteen. To section one of the _ 
statute there is an interesting exception which. of course, you will recognize _ 
_ at once as bearing the earmarks of the state’s industries: “The provisions — f 
of this section shall not apply to persons employed in husking sheds or other ve 
 places’—you know we are one of the corn states—“connected with canning» 
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no machinery is operated.” Of course many of you know that this is an 
exception that has been stood out for even in England. 

We have a long section enumerating the people who are liable to penalty 
for violation of the law, but the fine or penalty is not excessive, The fine 
is assessable against any one of a very large number of parties, but sha, 
in no case exceed one hundred dollars or imprisonment in the county jail 
not to exceed thirty days. 

The chief weakness of the statute lies in the fact that our committee 
failed to secure, and you who are engaged in dealing with this subject, 
especially in the matter of propaganda, know how difficult it is to secure, 
adequate provision for proving the age. 

Finally, a word on the history of the law and the manner of its enforce- 
ment. The statute is less than a year old, and places its enforcement in 
the hands of the State Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor. The princi- 
ple of centralizing the administration in the Bureau of Labor as adopted will 
work well if there is a good commissioner all the time. There is at present 
a strong and discreet man in that office. It “shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to enforce the provisions of this 
act, and such commissioner and his deputies, factory inspectors,’—(we have 
two)—“assistants, and any other persons authorized by him in writing”—now 
there is an important point. The commissioner may multiply himself to any 
extent that he can find in the community persons whom he wants to deputize. 
That, you see, is important. 

We have the beginnings of a compulsory education law in our state, 
Our laws now call for four months of schooling each year for all chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fourteen. We have also some, though 
not adequate, provision for truancy officers. 

Our child labor law was passed last spring. The Commissioner of 
Labor reported a few days ago that in four hundred establishments visited 
sixty-three children were found employed contrary to the law and dis- 
missed. In sixty-five establishments the posted lists were not correct, and 
were corrected. 

Our committee will probably not ask for any amendments of the law 
at once. We have thought it best to let the matter lie over so far as 
the pending assembly is concerned altogether for another two years, and 


by that time we shall be able to see how our law works. 
I. A. Loos, President. 


REPORT FROM GEORGIA CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE q 


I feel that an explanation is due for my undertaking to make not only a 
verbal, but what is almost an impromptu report. I did not know until I came 
into the hall that I would be asked to make this report from Georgia’s 
Child Labor Committtee. The fact is that I belong to that class that does 
not come under the operation of any state hours of labor law, and for whom 
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nobody has proposed any such relief—probably because it is not ‘considered 
that we need it—and, therefore, being exceedingly busy, I have unloaded on 
; my friend, Dr. McKelway, since he has been in Atlanta, and I oho 
that I would simply give a brief history of the movement in Georgia up to 
the present time, and let him put the capstone on. 
I do not remember just when the Georgia Child Labor Committee was > 
organized, it has been so long ago, but I am inclined to ask for a hold-up © 
am on the decision as to the claim made by New York as being the first. The | 
truth is that New York City does not learn of the good things that happen 
jn Georgia as quickly as she does of the bad. I do not remember exactly | 
ts, ce the date, but I myself went to Atlanta in 1900, and it may have been that 
>, in the year 1901 Atlanta was visited by Miss McFadden, who was there as 
the paid representative of Mr. Gompers, to organize labor. I mention that 
because the fact made it more difficult for us to win as we have won, because __ 
it put us up against the claim made by the other side that this movement was | 
_ gil in the interest of the laboring classes, and there was a considerable degree 
of plausibility in the contention made for a while that only a few senti- 
. mental preachers and a few women and labor agitators and paid emissaries 
of the northern mills were in favor of this movement. At the first meeting — 
that I attended in Atlanta there were present a few women and some labor- _ 
ing men. Notwithstanding that, however, we have gone through these 
stages; the committee which considered this matter appeared before the 
committee of the legislature in the year 1901 before I went into the fight, 
which had stacks of testimony before them from physicians, the burden of 
which was that of all the health resorts for children ever devised by a kind © 
Providence or intelligent men a cotton mill was the best. » 
When they had to give that up the cotton mill men got together and oor 
called themselves the Industrial Association (because, I suppose, their busi- 
mess is to keep other people industrious), and they formed the voluntary 
sie agreement that no children should be worked under a certain age, or for 
They practically acknowledged under 
_ the educational influences that were pouring in to them that child labor was _ 
a regrettable evil; but their next point was that “it is unnecessary to single | 
us out by class legislation, it is unnecessary to put this law on the statute book, 
_ because we are voluntarily enforcing that ourselves, and if you walk into 
any of our mills you will see rules and regulations hung up on the walls.” 
Well, the next thing we had to do was to show that those resolutions were _ 
ss mot lived up to by any except a few. Those few were humane men who yr 
peor did everything that they could for the children. It has taken some time to 
a convince the people of Georgia that, just as under the régime of slavery, the — 


_ kind slave-owner was the greatest obstacle in the way of emancipation, so 

the kind mill man is the greatest enemy of the children, because by reason 

_ of that kindness necessary legislation is prevented, and under the benevolent 

fa3 flag of those men, greedy and avaricious mill men are allowed to exploit 
children to their hearts’ content. 
We ad got s so many people in favor of this that it soon became a gen- its 
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eral movement, and we then simply had to show that those laws were not 
lived up to. I will refer to a little interesting bit of correspondence between 
our committee, carried on through its secretary. They denied our allega- 
tion. Well my friend Dr. McKelway is too good a Presbyterian to take 
photographs on Sunday, but, like some other good people I know, he was 
not too good to get somebody else to do it; and so he had pictures and 
names and ages of children working in the mill of the very man, the chair- 
man of the committee, who was conducting this pious correspondence with 
me and denying the accusation. Before those pictures and’ names were pub- 
lished they were put in the hands of a reporter, who went and interviewed 
that gentleman, who flatly denied the accusation. Said the reporter: “Well, 
what do you think of that child working in your mill?” at the same time 
displaying the picture. His reply was: “Well it isn’t right to take pictures 
on Sunday afternoon.” The legislature last summer a year ago passed a 
bill in the lower house, defeating it by a few votes in the upper house. 

I want to say two things in regard to the debate, however. That debate 
illustrated that when you put your hand on a child for good or for evil 
you are putting your hand on the center of something that will radiate in 
all directions and is connected on the one side with all good, and on the other 
side with all bad. That debate, in the lower house particularly, marked 
an epoch in the history of Georgia. It was not merely that some men stood 
for the child, but they stood for principles of the highest civilization. It 
was the dawn of the new day. In the Senate we had one man, fortunately, 
who was a mill owner himself. He was asked the question: “Do you 
belong to the Georgia Industrial Association?” He replied immediately, “I 
do not.” He was again asked: ‘Why don’t you?” “Oh, that mine enemy,” 
he said, “would ask me that question! Because, sir, I will not take money 
out of my pocket to hire a lawyer to come to the Georgia legislature to defeat 
righteous legislation.” We were a little despairing as to whether we could 
get a bill passed at this last session, because it was the same legislature, and 
yet not the same. The personnel was the same. I cannot better describe the 
condition of that legislature than by borrowing one of Sam Small’s stories 
with a little different application, however. He said that once there was a 
man crossing the street, and meeting another he said: “Which is the uzzer 
side of the street?” “Why, over there.” “Why, that’s funny, I was over 
there and asked them which was the uzzer side of the street and they told 
me to come over here.” The legislature did just that way with us, try- 
ing to find out which was the other side of the street. They found out. They 
heard from the people. On the other hand, our bald-headed men and long- 
haired women and labor agitators had spread their doctrines abroad till 
the people of Georgia from the mountains to the sea with one voice cried, 
“Take your hands off the babies.” 

Now the present situation is this: Our governor-elect is one of the mem- 
bers from Georgia of the National Child Labor Committee, the third one 
being his principal antagonist for the gubernatorial position; and the only 
two things on which they agreed were: First, that they both wanted to be 
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governor; second, that they are both in favor of the children. So Governor- 
elect Hoke Smith is for the children, and has been honestly and openly and 
strongly for them. 


REPORT FROM THE ALAB AMA CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Our work has been mainly along the line of educating public opinion. 
We were fortunate last summer in the state campaign to get both candi- 
dates for governor committed to child labor reform, and the platform of the 
Democratic state convention contained a clause in favor of child labor legis- 
lation. 

The annual conference of the Methodist Church and the annual con- 
vention of Women’s Federated Clubs have both made strong appeals to the 
state legislature for more efficient child labor laws. Two weeks ago Rev. 
J. W. Stagg, of Birmingham, and Fred S. Ball, of this city, were appointed 
delegates to the National Child Labor Meeting to be held in Cincinnati. 

Last week, at a meeting of our state committee, a sub-committee was 
appointed to draw up a bill to be presented to the legislature, which meets 
about the middle of January. The main features of this bill are, adequate 
inspection, publicity, raising the age limit for girls to fourteen years, and 
raising the age limit for night work to sixteen years for boys and girls. I 
hope and think we will be able to pass a satisfactory bill in January. 
BENJAMIN J. BALpwIn, Chairman. 


The child labor movement in North Carolina has made some progress 
during the past year. 

We have a committee charged with securing additional legislation from 
the state legislature of 1907. This committee is composed of such citizens 
as Ex-Governor C. B. Aycock, Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire, Ex-Governor 
T. J. Jarvis, and others. The editors of many newspapers are actively inter- 
ested. Such papers as the Biblical Recorder, the Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate, the Progressive Farmer, and the News and Observer are ardent friends 
of better legislation. 

Our committee has been trying to interest the cotton mill owners in our 
proposed legislation. Some of these men are favorable to our plans. 

Our committee propose to try to secure the passage of a law raising the 
age limit from twelve by an act to prohibit night work by all children under 
fourteen; also to prevent girls under fourteen from being employed in any 
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sixteen from employment, 

The essential defect of our present legislation is that there is no inspec- 
tion, The law is violated a great deal, as there is no machinery to detect 
violations. This we propose to try to remedy. 

Our legislature meets every two years. Our last legislation was enacted 
in 1903. The only difficulty we will have is the scarcity of labor cry, when 
we get to the legislature with our measure, 

We hope by December, 1907, to have some definite progress to report. 


Cuaries L. Cone, Secretary. 


—. REPORT FROM THE SOUTHERN STATE CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEES 


ei plant, as well as to prohibit all illiterate children under 


I do not think it is necessary to add anything to the report from 
Georgia, except that the legislature did pass, in 1906, a child labor bill by a 
vote of 125 to 2 in the house, and unanimously in the senate. It was the 
senate that had defeated the bill the year before. The same legislature 
_ passed a very much better bill, therefore, after having heard from the people. 
Ia I should like to acknowledge also in this connection the eminent service 
_ that the press of the state did for us. There were only one or two papers 


to do almost anything for the children. 
: The Alabama state committee, I think, is the oldest of our southern 
< Be gcse and if New York is the oldest of the northern, why Alabama 
: can perhaps claim to be the oldest child labor committee in the country. 
They have been actively at work during the past year. 
Ae 4 There was a campaign in Alabama for the governorship, as in Georgia. 
One of the candidates was in favor of our reform from the beginning and 
the other saw his way clear, before the close of the campaign, to come out 
upon our platform. The convéntion nominated him, he being the successful 
candidate, and the child labor plank was put into the platform of the party. 

The Alabama law needs amendment in striking out that miserable ten 
year exception for children who have no other means of support, or who 
have to support somebody else who has no other means of support. Ala- 
bama ought also to have factory inspection. We are almost without factory 
; - jnspection in the entire South as yet, and that is the most urgent thing upon 
ss our program in all the Southern States where it is lacking; also we need 

to raise the age limit from twelve to fourteen years for children in mines, 
and from twelve to fourteen for children who cannot read and write. 

The Georgia law has a twelve year age limit with the same ten year 
r exception which was forced into the bill against our consent; but it provides 
that children under eighteen must attend school three months of each 
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year as a to the next year. I think the 


ment is the highest in the country. Massachusetts used to have a ‘aw that 

no minors should be employed in a mill unless they attended school at 
night simultaneously with their employment. Thé school term is short, only — 
three months of the year; but that is a great advance for Georgia; it 
gives the little fellows a holiday for three months of the year from the mill, 

and also some opportunities for education. I understand that the mill own- 

ers are wing the parents that have been children to 


them off to school. 
% The twelve year age limit is the general limit. Then for the children 
of widowed mothers or crippled fathers it is ten years; but we have guarded 
that as carefully as we could, although we had to put it in. We have an 
officer of the county called the county ordinary, a sort of county judge. 
parent is required to make an affidavit before him that the family is entirely Pug 
dependent upon the labor of that child and that without such labor the ee 
_ family will be in the poor house. With that provision we do not think the "is 
- abuse will be very great, and we hope to amend the law next summer, as 
Georgia is one of the states whose legislatures meet every year. pee: 
There has been considerable effort in Oklahoma to put the child labor Re 
plank into the new constitution. ~* 
The Florida legislature meets in January, 1907, and there is good — 
prospect of passing a child labor law for the protection of the children 
in the cigar factories and canning factories, especially. In South Carolina — 
we have not met with much encouragement as yet from the press, and — 


that dependent children of any age can be employed in the mills. 
roy. The South Carolina legislature meets in January, 1907. The mill men 
ae have been contending for a system of compulsory education, though the 
age limit suggested, twelve years, was rather low, while the labor repre- 
sentatives have been agitating for a shorter working day, the mill men also 
having decided to reduce the hours to sixty hours a week by 1910. 
The Tennessee legislature also meets in January, 1907. Tennessee 
already has a fourteen year age limit and the friends of the children have 
: e resisted several efforts of the manufacturers to lower the age limit. The 
: ot great need in Teanessee is legislation which shall give full rights and privi- 
leges to the factory inspectors. 
I presume that there will be no agitation on the child labor cause in 
the other southern states during the year 1907. 
A. J: McKELway, Assistant Secretary. 
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EPORT OF THE CHILD LABOR COMMISSION OF THE STATE 
OF OREGON : 


I submit herewith report of the work of the Child Labor Commission for 
such use as you may require. 

In Portland alone 231 permits were used for vacation work for chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve and fourteen. Our law gives permission 
for this, stipulating that the employment must be such that will not injure 
the health or morals. We were very particular as to this point, which ac- 
counts for the number not being any larger. 

Three hundred and sixty-three age and schooling certificates have been 
issued from January Ist to date to children between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen who can fulfil the requirements. 

Since the inauguration of the juvenile court and the appointment of a 
truant officer, the child labor work has been helped from both sources— 
both have learned that child labor is not a blessing, as they had previously 
supposed—and that there was a great deal more than either of them had 
believed. There has been a great gain in sentiment in favor of the law 
and its enforcement, 

There are at present ten cases filed with the district attorney, being 
“held up” by that official during the good behavior of the employers. 

The best we can do under the present state of affairs is to keep at it, 
filing information whenever that becomes necessary, and keep on building 
sentiment in favor of the law. The labor unions constantly assert their 
sympathy with the law, and the members serenely go on working alongside 
of children violating the law without a protest either to the commission, to 
the employers or to the union whose principles they are violating. Of 
course I understand the reasons—their jobs would be forfeited—but I feel 
that if we could emphasize this feature of the case we might secure a 
closer co-operation among the forces who are supplying a good share of the 
child labor. 

In the model child labor law there is a form for employment ticket. 
This I have found to be almost useless, as it is only with the first epplica- 
tion that it is filed. After the child has once received his age and schooling 
certificate he changes his employment at will without reporting to the inspec- 
tors again. Do you expect to take up the discussion of such things at the 
meeting? I regret so much that I cannot attend. 

Another thing—I find that our district attorney cannot tell me whether 
or not the papers have been filed on the appeal of the child labor case to the 
United States Supreme Court—it would be useless to do as Mrs. Kelley sug- 
gested—ask the employers in this case to hold it up—it involves the messen- 
ger companies, and there is no such thing as compromise with that clement. 

I hope that there is something in the foregoing that will indicate that 
Oregon is not asleep—we may not be going forward very rapidly, but we are 
working. 
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REPORT OF THE WARREN CHILD LABOR LEAGUE, OF WARREN, 
OHIO 


3 In compliance with your request, I send to you the following report of 
the work of the Warren Child Labor League: 

‘ In September, as the result of suggestions received from the New York 
ee of the National Child Labor Committee, a local Child Labor League 
was organized at Warren with thirty-one members, each contributing $2 to 
_ the scpport of the national work. An executive committee was appointed 
with power to appoint committees, to call meetings, and in general to take 
all steps necessary to carry on the work of the local league. That committee 
accordingly appointed an investigation committee of five to ascertain what 
children of school age were out of school and what such children were 
doing. 
: Thanks to the efficiency of the superintendent of the public schools and 
the truant officer, not many children of school age were found outside of 
school. Some such, however, were found. Those who were simply truants 
were reported to the truant officer and were brought into the schools. Those 
who were found working without proper certificates were reported to the 
superintendent and their cases further investigated, inasmuch as some 
nee children were working because of the neglect of the father to contribute to 
the support of the family. The mayor, who is also a member of the execu- 
tive committee, was appointed a committee of one to see that proper legal 
_-—- steps were taken to force such parents to do their duty and to keep their 
children in school. To provide for cases of other children at work, because 
their families needed their help a committee of three was appointed to ob- 
Ae tain from public funds and from funds of private organizations means al- 
ae _teady available to help such families. Should these sources prove inade- 
“< quate such further steps will be taken as the case seems to demand. 
eee Soon after the organization of the league the executive committee sent 
iglk committee of one to notify the manufacturers of its existence and to 

solicit their active co-operation in the work. All manufacturers who were 
approached spoke kindly of the work and denied having any desire to 

; ~ employ child labor, The committee has not yet called their attention to the 
_ children who were in their factories, because very few illegal cases were 
Ss “found, and those were taken out of the factories; and because the commit- 
mS celes ia is not yet certain that the whole situation has been completely uncovered, 
a, is continuing its investigations. Should other cases be discovered the 
ia manufacturers will be given an opportunity to actively co-operate with the 
committee in the work of ending the iliegal employment of child labor im 
_ Warren. Should they fail to avail themselves of this opportunity, the cases 
will be reported to the state factory inspector. 

The organization of the league has already been a stimulus and encour- 

: agement to faithful officials, and has had a perceptible influence upon the 
public. The subject has been discussed in club meetings; members of 
the league have been drawn out pleasantly at social meetings; and kindly 
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allusions have been made by press and by pulpit; some children at work 
without proper certificates have voluntarily gone to the superintendent to 
obtain such certificates; some children who ought not to have been employed i 
_ were discharged before their cases could be reached by the committee. There % 
" has been some agitation, and even some restraint, shown by parents of 
children interested. 

On December 12th will be held the first open meeting of the league since : 
its organization. On December 19th Mr. Lovejoy, of your committee, is x 
to bring the subject of America’s working children before the citizens of 
Warren. 


Puese T. Sutiirr, Chairman, 


REPORT OF THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


During the past year the New York State Consumers’ League has given 
much time and energy to the subject of our working child. 

The committee on press and legislation wrote many letters to senators __ 
and representatives in Albany urging the passage of the laws for the laboring a 
child then before them. 4 

Our organization has felt the need of more effective co-operation among a 
the women of New York State. 

To this end we have joined the Federation of Women’s Clubs. We hope a 
by affiliation with the various women’s clubs to get at the conditions of 
child labor in the cities, towns and villages of our state. 

For this purpose and to arouse intelligent interest we have prepared a 
syllabus of study for clubs and reading circles on “Our Working Child.” We 
have tried to make it simple, clear and practically useful. It has only just 
_ been published, so that we cannot report on its effectiveness, but the cor- "a 
 gespondence with clubs and leagues has been encouraging. a 

The aims we have in our work are to awaken a lively interest in school 
attendance and in the school census. We ask the women of the state to a 
see to it not only that efficient attendance officers are appointed, but that p 
the work of such officials is upheld by strong public sentiment. We hope 
to help in the work of arousing interest in favor of efficient manual train- __ 
ing as an incentive for the child to remain in school beyond the required 
age of fourteen. We hope to be one of the forces guiding public opinion 
toward such readjustments of our social life as shall make possible and 
hasten the day of a more prolonged childhood than our state now finds pos- __ 
sible. 

We are interested in having uniform laws for child laborers in our 
country, and by collating the laws of our own state and working for their 
proper enforcement we hope to be doing something for this larger aim. 

Mrs. A. M. Bearpsiey, Secretary. 
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REPORT FROM THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA | 


The league has assisted by personal investigation in the enforcement ee 
of the factory act, especially in retail establishments, and has had over one a 
hundred violations of this act removed, 

It has received complaints of the violations of the law, and referred © 
them to the factory inspector’s office, through the State Child Labor Com- ; 
mittee. 

It has co-operated in genera! work for child labor reform through 

representation on the State Child Labor Committee. ; 
In connection with the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, it has | 
helped to organize the industrial exhibit, one of the chief objects of which — 
is to represent child labor conditions in this state. 
ty It has printed and distributed among working girls popular and simpli- 
fied copies of the child labor act in the form of questions and answers. I 
am enclosing a copy of the circular. 
It has aided by means of addresses, distribution of literature, etc., in 
arousing popular opinion on the subject of child labor. 
Fiorence L. SANvILte, Secretary. 


REPORT FROM THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF MARYLAND 


Early in the year 1905 the Consumers’ League decided to study the © 
conditions of the child labor problems of Baltimore and to try to arcuse , : 
interest in them. 

% In pursuance of this plan, the annual meeting of 1905 was devoted 
to this subject, and the speaker, Dr. S. M. Lindsay, made an address on “The | 
_ Working Child.” In the spring of the same year the league engaged a 
Ee trained social worker, Miss M. L. White, to make a preliminary investiga- _ 
tion, under the auspices of the Maryland Bureau of Statistics, into the con- — 
_ ditions of children at work in the factories and canning houses of Baltimore. 
ae The results of this investigation were published under the title of “Child 
_ Labor in Baltimore,” and the pamphlets were widely circulated. y 
In the autumn of 1905 the Consumers’ League became convinced of ‘the ; 
need of additional information from a different standpoint, and employed — 
x - Miss Elizabeth Spicer to inquire into the home conditions of working chil- — 
dren, 
: The data thus obtained was edited and published in a pamphlet entitled _ 
“A Study of Working Children in Baltimore.” Many meetings were held | 
and much literature was distributed in the interest of the same subject. ; 
From the work of the Consumers’ League along these lines there developed __ 
a general realization of the definite need for legislation, and the Maryland _ 
Child Labor Committee was formed, and the Dorton child labor bill was 
_ drawn up. After a hard-fought contest, the bill finally passed the legis- 
_ lature with some of its provisions altered. ; 
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The chief gains are: (1) Appointment of factory inspectors to enforce 
the law; (2) an educational qualification for all children under sixteen 
and an investigation of the child’s physical fitness for work; (3) the appli- 
cation of the law to the whole state, 

The league hopes to extend its educational work throughout the State 
of Maryland, and an attempt has been made to secure the active co-operation 
of individuals in the several counties. 

A good beginning was made this summer by having the work pre- 


sented at two conventions. Miss L. V. North and Dr. Thaddeus Thomas, 


of the Woman's College, delivered the addresses at Mountain Lake Park, 
and Miss North went to Ocean City to address the Tri-County Institute of 
Public School Teachers of Worcester, Somerset and Wicomico Counties. 

A number of applications for literature followed this meeting. At present 
the league is trying to take an intelligent interest in the working of the 
two laws that chiefly affect children, viz.: the school attendance law and 
the child labor law—and it has also undertaken to raise money for a pen- 
sion as a substitute for child labor earnings. 

The league now has an advertisement in the street cars calling attention 
to early Christmas shopping, in order to spare women and children workers 
the usual Christmas rush. 


ex Danret Mutter, Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD LABOR OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The Committee on Child Labor can report no definite advance in its 
legislative work for the year 1906. A bill was framed to limit the labor 
of children under sixteen from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., but on consultation with 
certain members of the trades unions we found that such a bill would be 
regarded by them as of positive injury to their overtime bill, This bill has 
figured very largely in Massachusetts politics for the last two years, and is 
an attempt to close the textile factories in the evening hours by preventing 
the labor of women and minors after 6 p. m. We decided to withhold our 
bill last year, but at present we are expecting to introduce it. 

In order to ascertain more definitely the number of children under six- 
teen who are now employed after 7 p. m. the secretary of the Consumers’ 
League made an investigation of the five and ten cent stores, the district 
messenger service and the fruit and candy stores. The report of this investi- 
gation is appended hereto. Although most of the investigation was under- 
taken in the City of Boston, it is believed that the situation regarding the 
employment of children is not greatly different in the other cities of the 
state. 

As the friends of the overtime bill feel that the bill is as good as passed, 
namely, that it is not likely to meet with opposition this year, it seems 
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probable that we can introduce the bill preventing evening work for those 
under sixteen at the coming session of the legislature, and the strong 
public sentiment which is at present aroused in favor of preventing the labor 
of children will doubtless mean that the bill will go through the legislature 
very easily. 

Though unable to push forward this legislation, we rendered aid to 
two other bills; one of these, introduced on the recommendation of the 
State Board of Education, defined more clearly the educational requirements 
of the bill preventing the labor of illiterate children between fourteen and 
sixteen, for which our committee was sponsor the preceding year. This 
bill was passed. The other bill, introduced on the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Guild, made the visits of truant officers to factories or shops where it 
was suspected that children under fourteen were employed mandatory on 
the school boards of the different cities and towns. This bill also passed 
the legislature. 

The Civic League of Massachusetts was largely instrumental in placing 
on the statute books an act relative to the appointment of school physicians 
in every city and town of the commonwealth, requiring that these physicians 
should examine the children not only when there was sign of infectious or 
contagious disease, but also requiring them to ascertain whether the chil- 
dren. were troubled with defective sight, hearing or other permanent dis- 
ability. This act went into effect in September, 1906. It has therefore 
seemed wise for our Child Labor Committee to consider the introduction of 
a bill requiring some sort of physical examination before the granting of a 
working certificate by the school authorities. A member of our committee 
is now looking up the methods pursued in New York in carrying out the 
law already operative there requiring such physical test. It has seemed to 
us that the office of school physician might be made more important and 
effective if such duties are added to those already undertaken by him. 

The subject of child labor was presented twice to meetings in Boston 
through the instrumentality of the Consumers’ League by Mr. Owen Love- 
joy and Mrs, Florence Kelley, and we are now planning a conference in 
January which will be entirely devoted to the interests of child labor. 


Appendix: 
teen in five and ten cent stores, massenger boy agencies and fruit and 


Report of investigation of night work of children under six- 


candy stores. 


The investigation was undertaken to see what the difficulties would be 
in the way of passing a bill prohibiting night work of children under sixteen 
in Massachusetts. 

Evidently there is no night employment of children under sixteen on any 
larger scale. The messenger agencies prefer to employ none but the older 
boys at night, and do not consider that the proposed law would interfere 
with them. However, small boys are occasionally seen delivering parcels and 
messages at night. 
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The five and ten cent stores are careful to comply with all require 
ments of the law; and, generally speaking, their girls are sixteen years of 
age or over; but in the evenings extra girls come on to help with the extra 
work, mostly from the high schools, and these girls are below sixteen. The 
law proposed would prevent their working; and they would probably con- 
sider it objectionable, as they seem to enjoy the evening work, and make 
enough to pay for their lunches and car fares during the week at school. 

In the small stores a child was occasionally found helping its rela- 
tions, but these cases were seldom. 

Besides interviewing the managers of these various businesses, the 
investigator had interviews with Mr. Pidgin, Chief of the Bureau cf Sta- 
tistics of Labor; Judge Harvey Baker, of the Boston Juvenile Court; Mr, 
Boker, officer of the State Board of Charities; Mr. Wise and Mr. Keefe, 
probation officers; and Mr. Birtwell, of the Children’s Aid Society, to see 
what light their experience would shed on the question. 

Apparently none of them had the night work of children brought to 
their attention, which would seem to prove that there is comparatively little 
of it in Boston. 

The court officers had not noticed that messenger boys were conspicu- 
ously delinquent; they did not remember any instance of such boys having 
been prosecuted for theft. The managers of the messenger boy companies, 
however, admitted the temptations to thieving in their business, and had had 
experience of theft by the boys. Probably they find it expedient to keep 
such cases out of court. 

The Children’s Aid Society questioned its agents as to their experi- 
ence of night work of children. Three cases of messenger boys under six- 
teen who had been known to work at night were mentioned; one or two 
vague mentions were made of children who had been seen in stores late 
at night; and it was also reported that children are employed at night in 
jam factories in summer. Even the bulk of the newsboys, however, reported 
as not working after supper. 

Summary.—-A law prohibiting night work between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
of children under sixteen in Boston would affect a minority of the girls 
in the five and ten cent stores, and would altogether prevent the extra high 
school help in the evenings; would make little difference in the messenger 
service; and practically none at all in the small store business. There do 
not seem to be any strong interests that could be summoned against the 


Evita M. Howes, Chairman. 


REPORT FROM DETROIT CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


We are in the midst of our most strenuous work just now. During 
November, December and January we are employing a trained worker to 
make some investigation for us. He is Mr, V. T. Randall, whom you may 
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know, as he has worked much in New York. Last month he devoted most 
of his time to photographing scenes in districts where child labor and sweat 
shops would most likely exist. These pictures were shown at the Art 
Museum before a large and enthusiastic audience at the end of the month at 
a meeting of the Social Conference Club. Mr. Randall found no sweat shop 
or home workers’ problem to speak of in Detroit, and it seems to be the 
general opinion that there is very little home work done here, and practically 
no great sweat shop problem, but we are now employing Mr. Randall 
for the next two months in making a thorough investigation of factories 
where women and children are employed, to look up bad conditions of that 
kind. He is to go as a licensed health board inspector, and secure what 
evidence he can find of child labor violations. We are asking the co-opera- 
tion of the ministers of the city for reports of any and all cases they may 
know about. 

The subject of early Christmas shopping comes up every year for 
agitation, and we have accomplished much in Detroit through our daily 
papers, suburban papers, leaflets and folders, and this year we are hanging 
100 printed cards enumerating the advantages in early shopping, and signed 
by the league, in all of our prominent stores of the city. We are now very 
well known as an organization, and I believe very favorably known in 
Detroit, and have introduced the labeled garments in all of our best stores, 
and created some demand for them in the four years of our organization. 
Fiorence G. Tayor, Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT FROM THE KENTUCKY CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The work of the Consumers’ League of Kentucky during the past year 
has been to visit the homes of truant children and to remove the cause for 
truancy either by persuasion or money. But few cases were found to need 
money, and these needed it only for an emergency. 

Factories are also visited by the league, and the cases of young chil- 
dren given permits to work are looked into, and the children sent to school 
if this can be managed. 

During the coming year this visiting will be even more persistent, and a 
strong effort wiil be put forth to double the number of truant officers. 

These officers make reports to the league and call upon it whenever 
a child is found at home because of lack of food or clothing. Having suc- 
ceeded in getting the Louisville School Board to enforce the law by dint of 
much urging and threats of a mandamus proceeding, the league feels more 
responsibility about the results of this law than of any other branch of 
the Consumers’ League work. 
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_ REPORT FROM CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE CONSUMERS? 
LEAGUE OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4 The work of the Consumers’ League in Cleveland for the protection of 
children, to February, 1906, can best be shown by quoting freely from the 
last report of the president of the society, Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe. She 
writes as follows: 

“In Ohio there is a state law to the effect that no boy under sixteen and 
no girl under eighteen may legally be employed after 7 o'clock at night. 
In Cleveland there is a group of women who have undertaken to see that 
this law is enforced. They want to find out what such a law means. They 
are finding out what it means to the factory inspector, the employer and the 
general public. To the factory inspector it means hard work; to a few em- 
ployers of minors it means ‘meddlesomeness, interference, foolishness,’ 
. . . To the general public the law means nothing at all, because the 
general public does not know of its existence. 

“In enforcing such a law it is, therefore, necessary to assist the factory 
inspector, convert the skeptical employer, and educate an indifferent public. 

“Another state law, conveying practically the same intention, prohibits 
the employment of minors under eighteen for more than ten hours a day. 
or fifty-five hours a week. It is scarcely necessary to point out that these two 
laws apply not only to factory hands, but also to cash girls, delivery boys 
and messenger boys. Most retail stores employ some minors under eighteen, 
The great temptation to infringement is just before Christmas, when many 
stores are kept open every evening for two weeks. 

“The women who have determined to protect young people from the 
strain of overwork at Christmas time, are the members of the Ohio Consum- 

rs’ League. Their work began in November, 1904. It was greatly rein- 
forced by the Hon. John Morgan, chief inspector of workshops and factories 
for Ohio. Mr. Motgan sent instructions to his district deputies requiring 
them to watch for the illegal employment of minors at night. . . . The 
chief inspector for Cleveland mailed to every employer of minors in his 
district a printed notice of the child labor laws. He also accepted the as 
sistance of a committee from the Consumers’ League in a personal visitation 
of the Cleveland stores. 

“The committee from the Consumers’ League called on the merchants 
in delegations of one, two or three. In each store they asked for the manager, 
and inquired whether he had received the notice mailed by the factory in- 
spector, 

“In many instances the placard was in plain sight. Often the claim 
was made that no such notice had been seen. In such cases the committee 
offered to supply the deficiency with one from their own stock in hand. 
‘The inspector will make his rounds next week,’ the manager was informed. 
‘He will look for the printed notice of the child labor laws. He will see 
to it that the laws are posted and that they are enforced.’” 

The report called attention to some remarkable evasions of the law, and 
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that some employers thought that child labor laws were made for ornament 
only. The report continues: 
“In the mind of such men a committee of women may awaken appre- _ 
_ hension, the inspector’s authority may arouse a vague alarm; but, after all, 
fi a further and culminating influence is required. This influence was supplied _ 
_ by the city solicitor, Mr. Newton D. Baker. Quite early in the campaign — 
-gome one had suggested, “Telephone to Mr Baker.’ One of our members did 
i es Sekephene to Mr. Baker, and never was a telephone message more effective. 


On his own initiative and at his own expense Mr. Baker printed an open it 
xe letter to the chief of police, together with the chief's reply. This letter 
Ay urged immediate prosecution of all violations of the child labor laws. Two © 
thousand copies of this letter were circulated. To the stores that were vis- _ 
ited we carried these They fortified us, were listened to not for 


The violator of the child labor law seldom fights. He threatens to 
ti so, but he does not carry out his threat. In the first place, resistance a 
gives him an undesired publicity, and in the second place he has no case.” ‘ 
Public meetings were another factor in the success of the campaign 
waged. Addresses or talks were given at various times during the year. 
These kept the subject constantly in the papers and before the public gaze. . 
: During the year 1906 work has been continued on the same lines. The 
= laws most easily enforced are those forbidding the employment of children | 
under fourteen in any kind of work during school hours. Mr. McBane, | 
the truant officer of the public schools, states that the number of children 


bs has been diminished three-fourths. Children between fourteen and sixteen 

_ years of age are required to have schooling certificates from the truant officer 

_ showing that they are able to read and write the English language before — 
they can go to work. Most of the cases that now come before him are viola- 
¥. tions of this law, and generally the child is nearly sixteen years old. Mr. 
i - McBane adds that the moral force exerted by the Consumers’ League in 
- awakening an enlightened public sentiment has been of the greatest value 
_ to him in his work. 

The inspectors of workshops and factories report that they have prose- 
pe aay cuted successfully nearly two hundred cases of violations of the law during 
bis, the year 1906. During December, 1906, the month when most violations ‘ 


- child labor laws. There are now few cases of violations of the laws, and 

ie those mostly of the school certificate law. The truant officers and the in- 

‘Spectors work together. Bowling alleys have received particular attention. 
ue necessity of a schooling certificate for the child between fourteen and ted 
_ Sixteen years of age has been a great protection to the child under fourteen. 

Bs _ The inspectors acknowledge their great obligations to the Consumers’ League 


pay yer The present wok of the Consumers’ League with cegard to the labor of 
children in Ohio may be a summarized as follows: 
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1. We create a demand for goods bearing the Consumers’ label. Ip 
the manufacture of these goods no children under sixteen have been em- 
ployed. 

2. We advertise a white list of recommended stores in which no chil- 
dren are illegally employed. 

3. We publish and circulate pamphlets containing reliable information 
about local conditions. 

4. We publish and circulate brief summaries of state laws affecting work- 
ing women and working children. 

5. We are endeavoring to secure the enforcement of the laws by the 
public officials by calling the attention of the public to those laws, by calling 
the attention of the inspectors to specific cases of violation, and by educating 
the people to the enormity of child labor through the press and by means 
of public meetings. 

6. We are endeavoring to secure the appointment of women inspectors 
to look after the interests of women and children. 

7. We are endeavoring to prevent the passage of an amendment to the 
present law which now permits night work for boys under sixteen years 
of age and girls under eighteen. The proposed amendment would lower the 
age of girls from eighteen +o sixteen, and would greatly impair the condi- 
tions of labor for working girls. 

The measure of success that has attended our efforts in the past war- 
rants us in looking hopefully to the future. 


CATHARINE Avery, Chairman, | 


he Consumers’ League of Cincinnati comes before you this afternoon 
before it has reached its first birthday, so it will not be strange if we have not 
a great deal to say or a very long report of things accomplished to present 
to you. The league was organized ten months ago, on the 19th of February, 
1906. 

We have had the experience of all new organizations during this bewil- 
dering first year of our life—a year rich in opportunities and poor in the 
means of meeting and making the most of these opportunities. Very early 
in our career we learned that it is indeed a difficult thing to till the soil, sow 
the seed, and reap the harvest all in the same day. After we had spent 
some little time in trying to perfect our organization, we discovered that 
it was necessary to begin at the very alphabet, to tell everybody with whom 
we talked that the Consumers’ League had nothing to do with the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance, and that it was not exclusively interested in pure 
food. We are still working away at the alphabet, and shall not lay aside 
the kindergarten method until the women of Cincinnati are letter-perfect. 
Our first effort to introduce in this city goods having the Consumers’ 
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League label met with failure. It was our plan to have an exhibit of these 
garments at the annual fall festival held in Cincinnati. The accredited manu- 
facturers to whom we presented our plan were unwilling to share any part 
of the expense of such an undertaking, and the exhibit had to be given up. 

We next turned our attention to the merchants of the city. To them 
we sent a list of ten or more questions relating to the employment of minors, 
the question of summer vacations and half holidays, fines, sanitary condi- 
tions, etc. From the thirty odd lists out we had perhaps a half dozen 
replies. The leading stores ignored us and our questions. 

This attitude of the merchants whom we most wished to reach and to 
influence has brought us to the realization that our first business must be 
the upbuilding of the league in the point of members, and the creating of 
public opinion on the subject of local industrial conditions. We have, there- 
fore, entered upon an “educational” campaign which has already begun to 
produce results. During the past month we have addressed seven clubs 
and four schools, and have made arrangements to speak on the work of the 
league, its aim and ideals, before almost every organization of women in 
the city. As the result of one of these addresses a branch league has just 
been formed at the. Western College at Oxford, with sixty-three members 
enrolled. This enterprising chapter has already drafted a set of resolutions 
which have been sent to our representatives in Congress urging the passage 
of the bills in which we are all of us so much interested. 

At the anti-tuberculosis exhibit held in Cincinnati in October we dis- 
tributed ten thousand circulars advertising the work and aims of the league. 
We employed an attendant to explain to the crowds that daily passed through 
the rooms the photographs which were furnished by the National Consumers’ 
League, showing sweat-shop conditions in New York City. 

As the Christmas season drew near we threw our energies into an effort 
to lighten if possible the burden that annually falls upon hundreds of women 
and children in our shops through the indifference or negligence of tardy 
shoppers. The company controlling the street car advertising generously 
granted us space for a card urging early shopping. It was our privilege to 
share this space with the National Child Labor Committee, and to turn half 
our cards into announcements of the meetings of this week. 

The Consumers’ League wins its right to a place upon the platform to-day 
because it feels that the problem of child labor in factory and shop is its own 
especial problem. From time to time we have tried very definitely to bring 
before the factory inspectors such cases of violation of our child labor laws 
as have come under our observation as consumers. We have always received 
a most courteous response, and the assurance that the cases have been investi- 
gated officially by the local inspectors. The small number of our inspectors 
in so important a manufacturing city makes the enforcement of the child 
labor laws very difficult. We believe that the Consumers’ League can be 
of great service to this cause of the children of our city by co-operating 
with the inspectors, with the juvenile court, and with the public schools. We 
offer our services to the Ohio Child Labor Committee, believing that it is 
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wise to work under the direction of the forces organized especially to solve 
this problem and root out this evil. 

Because the work is at hand and because the workers are all too few, 
we appeal to-day for a larger membership. The enthusiasm of half a dozen 
people, or twenty people, althongh it is an excelleut thing, a contagious 
thing, and goes, therefore. a long way. does not count for so much as the 
enthusiasm of six hundred people or a thousand people. We have trebled 
vur membership since the day of our organization, but if we are to accomplish 
results that will tell we must treble it again and again, until every consumer 
m Cincinnati has realized the power of his infiuence as a consumer to con- 
trol and ameliorate industrial conditions, and has allied himself with us to 
make an open fight against child labor and all other evil conditions that blot 
our industrial history. 

GeraLpINE Gorpon, President, 


REPORT FROM THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The National Consumers’ League is a sort of great grandmother of the 
National Child Labor Committee, and of the lo.al Child Labor Committees, 
also. 

Sixteen years ago, in New York City, the Consumers’ League began the 
effort to stir, and educate, and organize the shopping public to a new consid- 
eration of the young workers. ‘There was at that time in no state in this 
Union any legislative rstrictions upon the hours of work of young clerks, 
cash boys, cash girls, bundle giris, delivery boys, messenger boys, and all that 
miscellaneous army of children who serve the shopping public directly and in 
sight. It was nine years before the league in New York City grew into a 
national effort to educate the shopping public, carrying into the imagination 
of the public where its eye could not go beyond the store, into the factory, 
bringing into manufacture the same principle which the league had been 
applying to the stores, and calling to the attention of the shopping public the 
rights of those who serve them. 

Persuasion alone was not powerful enough. It appeared that even though 
all the most humane employers and all the most enlightened shoppers should 
get together and make as much public opinion as they could, there would still 
be an incredible number of the goats separated from the sheep, The Con- 
sumers’ League found itself driven to strive for legislation as every philan- 
thropic body dces find itself driven to striving for legislation. It secured 
information on the relation of the young employee to his direct employer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the telegraph company, and his indirect and 
far more ruthless employer, the thoughtless public. And for a number of 
years before the formation of the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Consumers’ League had been furnishing material, publishing all such trust- 
worthy information as we could get together concerning the legislation of 
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Reports from Child Labor Committees 


the different states; and revealing the miserable lack of official information 
covering the situation. 
‘ I think that it is not too much to claim that, although strictly speaking 
= we do not properly belong on this platform at all, we yet have the claim of a 
hard-working grandmother who did plan, a good many years ago, for the 
greater work which the younger generation of organizations is now carrying 
on. 
i In the experience of the Child Labor Committee it is found that the great 
‘am ate thing to do is to educate public opinion, and many reputable people some- 
ea oe times, wearying of this, say to themselves, “What have I personally to do 
en this? I am not an employer. I am not keeping any children working 
ae at night or under fourteen years of age, or before they can read and write. 
ate I have enough other sins to answer for, wp should I take the responsi- 
bility for this thing?” Then the Consumers’ League persistently tries to bring 
home the fact that no one is free to-day from participating in this particular 
evil. 
There is no one in this room at this moment, I am convinced, who is not 
clothed, in part at least, with the product of the labor of young children. 
That is what we are working for, to bring that point home and make it 
Young children pick the cotton that we are wear- 
They help to stitch it in the factories. 
2 to do with the distribution of all our goods. They are in the shoe factories. 
_ They are in the garment trades by thousands. They are in the hat facto- 


will have been finished under the sweating system. There is no article of 


of young children. 
woman, the Consumers’ League can truthfully say, “Thou art the man; 
_ thou art the woman!” We are all buying the product of the labor of these 
children about whom we are conferring.” 


CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE ON THE SECOND YEAR’S 
WORK, ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1906 


Legislation—Last year was the off year in the biennial meetings of state 
Fourteen state legislatures, however, were in session, and 
in all but three child labor legislation was under discussion. Additional pro- 


a Kentucky, Louisiana and Maryland. Georgia and Iowa, after discussion, 


They have 


can be morally certain at any moment that it does not incorporate the labor _ 
Thus to every shopper in the United States, man or | 
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tection for children was obtained in Massachusetts, New York, Georgia, lowa, __ 
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agitation and work covering several years, practically for the first time joined 
the list of states which legislate for their working children. Kentucky and 
Maryland made important changes which promise more effective regulation 
than they had before. Massachusetts and New York raised their standard 
by defining the educational test in the first and further restricting night 
work in the second. Louisiana made a beginning in legislation to take effect 
January I, 1907, but applicable only to cities and towns of over 10,000 persons, 

The National Committee co-operated in all of this work through distri- 
bution of literature, correspondence and general support. In Iowa it was 
instrumental in bringing together into a state committee the various elements 
that had, unorganized, struggled for years without success. In Maryland, 
Georgia and Kentucky representatives of our committee appeared before 
the legislative assemblies in active support of the bills, and the work of our 
southern office, opened in Atlanta early in 1906, was concentrated on the 
situation in Georgia, which presented the most difficult legislative battle that 
has yet been fought for the protection of children in this country. 

Proposed legislation in Mississippi, New Jersey, Ohio and Virginia 
failed of passage. Mississippi and Virginia require a large educational cam- 
paign. The night work clause which is desired in the New Jersey law is op- 
posed by the glass industry. The minor changes asked for by our strong 
Ohio State Committee, in what is already a good law, will be obtained in 
due time. 

In Congress, a bill to incorporate our National Committee passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House. Good progress was made toward secur- 
ing a model child labor law for the District of Columbia, a bill having 
passed the House and now pending in the Senate. We worked through 
the Citizens’ District of Columbia Child Labor Committee, organized through 
our efforts, for this measure. We also actively supported bills for com- 
pulsory education and for a national investigation of the condition of working 
women and children, and directly for a National Children’s Bureau (the 
Crane-Gardner bill), introduced at our request. 

Enforcement.—Everywhere the greatest need has been to secure better 
enforcement of existing child labor legislation and to prevent evasion of the 
law, which is now so general in many states. This is the hardest task, de- 
manding better organization of state and local bodies, and, above all, that 
slow and general education of public sentiment which alone will enable 
officials who are struggling to do their duty in enforcing the law to get the 
necessary support from the courts and in legislative appropriations from 
their states, 

Publicity—A large share of the efforts of our committee during the 
past has been spent in securing wider publicity for the facts which we have 
gathered and the volume of which is increasing. The country is not yet 
alive to the inroad that child labor is making in the American home and in 
our most cherished institutions. The public schools are growing in efficiency 
and must not be robbed of the material which will enable them to fulfil their 
mission to teach all the children of the nation. 
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- Literature and Meetings—The second annual meeting of the National 
Commie held in Washington, December, 1905, brought together many 
interesting papers and reports on child labor conditions, which have been cir- 
‘culated both in the form of an annual volume and in separate pamphlets, 
together with other publications of the committee. Over 80,000 pamphlets, 
aggregating 800,000 pages of literature, have thus been distributed. Meetings 


pi cadetee has been represented and the work of the executive officers has 
% Sewn many thousand miles of travel and included over 100 formal ad- 
dresses in addition to numerous conferences and smaller meetings. Requests 
ar for literature and information have come from several hundred correspon- 
dents, and many of these requests have required us to make special investi- 
gations. 

Membership.—During the year an associate membership was organized, 
ie made up as follows: 1. Guarantors, or those who contribute to the financial 
a support of the committee for any one fiscial year the sum of $100 or over 
ro *s% Sustaining Members, being those who contribute $25 or over, but less 

_ than $100. 3. Associates, who contribute less than $25, but at least the 
minimum fee of $2, which is intended to cover merely the proportionate 
cost of preparation and distribution of such literature as is sent to all mem- 

In response to appeals for membership we have received on September 

pean acceptances from 981 persons, whose total contributions aggregated for 
me the year the sum of $4,973.10. The results are gratifying, but at least 10,000 
members are needed to properly sustain the work that this committee has 

_ yoluntarily undertaken to do and for the satisfactory prosecution of which 
we are dependent upon voluntary contributions. 

The total expense of the committee for the second fiscal year amounted 

— to $22,008.65, which, by strict economy, accomplished the work laid out for 
the year for about $3,000 less than the estimated budget. The estimates for 


The results thus far steinnl, the publicity that has been given to this 
great and gl cause, and the fact that it is now a national problem 


promises far- nate Ft remedies in case we meet them, The fact that child 
_ labor is apparently on the increase for the country as a whole and for all 
occupations collectively considered, and is certainly on the marked increase 
_ in many of our industrial states and in occupations that are particularly 
harmful to the health, morals and education of the children who enter them, 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1906. 


[As examined, audited and found correct by Haskins & Sells, of New a 
York, Certified Public Accountants.] 
DEBITS. 

Cash on hand and in bank October 1, $106.14 
Receipts. 


Paid subscriptions .. 
Sales of literature ... 
Sales of stationery and office supplies 
Miscellaneous receipts 
22,054.15 


Salaries, ‘thiteiliinsitaas, $6,000; investigations, $3,500; 

clerks and stenographers, $1,827.30; total............$11,327.30 
Stationery and office supplies 530.75 
1,154.45 
Investigation expenses, miscellaneous 


Traveling expenses 
Printing ... 
Telephone 

General expenses . 


Loans repaid ......... 

Special entertainment 

Furniture and fixtures ... 

Stationery and office supplies on hand 

For account of North Carolina Child Labor Committee. . 


‘ihe 
= 
= 
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— Miscellaneous. 
4,750.00 
> 
320.45 
21.65 
Cash on hand and in bank September 30, $61.64 


ASSETS. 


Current assets: Cash on hand and in bank, $61.64; accounts receiv- 
able, North Carolina Child Labor Committee, $21.65; total. 

Office furniture and fixtures, stationery and office supplies....... 


LIABILITIES, 
Loans payable—V. Everit Macy 
Accounts payable 
Special entertainment fund 


$83.29 
707.25 
945.32 


$1,735.86 
$1,500.00 


207.38 
28.48 
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Typhoid and Tuberculosis 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Glasgow, Scotland.—Rosert Crawrorp, LL.D., 


Buffalo.—Pror. A. C. Ricuarpson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati.—Max B. May, Cincinnati, O. 
Detroit.—Detos F. Witcox, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 4 
Washington, D. C.—Georce S. Witson, Washington, D. C. 
Providence.—Frank E. Laxey, Providence, R. I. 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 


By Rosert Crawrorp, LL.D., Ex-Councillor, Ex-Burgh Magistrate, Ex- 
Chairman of the Committee on Health of Glasgow, Member for Ten 
Years of Committee on Street Railways, Justice of the Peace = 
and Deputy Lieutenant of the County of the 
City of Glasgow. 


The history of municipal action in relation to infectious diseases is well 
illustrated by the movement of enteric fever in Glasgow during the last 
thirty or forty years. 

Until the passing of the infectious diseases compulsory notification act, 
in 1889, which brought early knowledge of the occurrence of these diseases 
to the local authority, it was only by a close scrutiny of the causes of 
deaths which had been registered or a friendly intimation received by the 
corporation medical officer from private practitioners that the work of sup- 
pression or prevention could be carried on. 

The cholera experiences of the first half of the century had shown that 
water might under some circumstances of excrementary pollution become a 
carrier of infection, and in 1858 the theory was applied to the distribution of 
enteric fever at Penrith by Dr. William Taylor. Further support was 
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given to the suggestion by an outbreak in 1870 (Ballard), and the Leeds 
cases in 1872 (Robinson); while in 1870 Professor Bell had related a simi- 
lar association with scarlet fever at St. Andrews. In 1873 an outbreak of 


of tracing the infection to precedent cases in a dairyman’s family, and sub- 
_ sequent outbreaks served to show the necessity for reforming the conditions 
of dairy farming. The introduction of a pure water supply from Loch 
‘aa Katrine, which was substituted for Clyde water in 1859, had tended perma- 
aes - nently to lower the mean line of diarrhceal fatality in Glasgow, but this 
ae _ decrease had been unequally distributed over the various ages of life, and 
“a was most marked at ages of five years and upwards. Impure water was, there- 
fore, less active in the production of diarrhceal diseases in infants and 
De. young children than in those of older years. But the advantages of a pure 
: water supply might be counteracted by extraneous causes. Isolated groups 
af population, and especially country farm houses, were still dependent upon 
local springs liable to pollution, and when this unprotected supply became 
contaminated with specific infection, milk epidemics of enteric fever could 
attain considerable magnitude within the area of Glasgow’s pure water sup- 
ply. The reduction of enteric fever, therefore, in a town otherwise well 
i, watered and sewered could only be attained by acting directly on the imme- 
bia - diate producer of milk supply, to wit, the dairy farmer, and the sanitation 
of dairy farms was seen to be as important for the town consumer as any 
por other unsanitary conditions which affected or arose from his more immediate 
surroundings. 
i It became, therefore, very important to educate the dairy farmer and the 
_ milk purveyor regarding the essential requirements of hygienic milk produc- 
tion. In both cases it was a process of education, stimulated by the com- 
_ mercial relations between the buyer and seller. If the infection spread in 
_ a milk supply, the business of a milk purveyor was ruined. The purveyor’s 
_ only safe course was to obtain milk from a farm which presented a high 
ae Standard of sanitary equipment, and dairy technique: the farmer who aimed 
es at any other found himself without a market for his product. But in addi- 
tion to this, where enteric fever had obtained a lodgment in sections of a 
city population where sanitation was at a low level, and nuisances were 
chronic, persistent cleansing of ashpits, courts, and the immediate surround- 
ings of houses generally was seen to be necessary. This implied a thor- 
oughly equipped city cleansing department as well as the exercise of daily 
mr OP Sanitary supervision. On these aspects of the question, therefore, the main 
wee _ work of prevention rested, but it was necessary, further, for the municipality 
Pee make provision for such cases of enteric fever as occurred, and the 
oe a following table well illustrates not only the decreasing prevalence of the 
_ disease, but also the ready manner in which the population availed themselves 
of the provision of municipal and free hospital accommodation in the in- 
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Enteric Fever. > 


Per cent of Deaths 


Total No.of deaths Death rate in hospitals to 
deaths. in hospital. per million. total deaths, 
1,007 
641 421 205 
847 677 189 


53 45 67 
A 


from January to November, 1906: - 


Glasgow. Enteric Fever. Number of Cases Notified. 


Year. No. of Cases Year. No. of Cases, 

eee ee 1,210 1906, Jan. to Nov.......... 327 


Consumption.—It may be said generally that the position of consump- 
tion in relation to public health administration is presently in a condition 
‘of transition. Until recent years no concentrated effort has been directed 
specially against the disease, and yet in the country generally it has under- 
gone a remarkable diminution, and in the City of Glasgow this is equal to 
56 per cent in the course of the last forty years. How much of this is due to 
the increased wellbeing both in matters of food and comfort generally can 


have all played their part; but the drying of sub-soils by efficient under- 
drainage, removal of slums, and the substitution of wider streets, provid- 
ing more light and purer air, are factors which cannot be left out of account. 
The almost complete immunity of nomad tribes to tuberculosis suggests 
that mankind is not susceptible to the disease except under artificial condi- 
tions of life, and some part of this original immunity would appear to have 
been restored to city populations living under modern sanitary conditions, 


The declining prevalence of enteric fever is shown by the following table, x 
which simply indicates the numbers notified during the years 1892-1905, and 


scarcely be stated with any degree of precision. Better houses, a higher — 
standard of living, and probably the increased consumption of butcher meat, — 
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In addition to this, however, the striking change which has occurred in the 
sex incidence of the disease, suggesting, as it does, the part played by 
factory legislation in promoting reduction among women, also supplies a 
further illustration of the causes which have produced the general reduc- 
tion to which I have adverted. But tuberculosis has a social as well as a 
sanitary aspect. Few diseases produce such disastrous effects, short of death, 
on family life. Not only is the patient incapacitated for strenuous work, 
he must in many cases be maintained for years, and during this period the 
conditions of the home may be such that others of the family are infected. 

In a recent inquiry it was found that in about one-half of the cases which 
were inquired into the precautions taken against sputum infection were incom- 
plete, and that where these cases occurred in one apartment house the risk 
of spread to other members of the family was almost unavoidable. Many 
towns have systems of voluntary notification, and generally it is coming to 
be admitted that before specific measures can be taken for the suppression 
of the disease a knowledge of its incidence is necessary. And for this reason 
the Glasgow Corporation recently adopted the principle of compulsory noti- 
fication. For ten years it has been the custom to disinfect the rooms, cloth- 
ing, etc., of consumptives at death and during the currency of the disease. 
Voluntary effort has meanwhile supplied facilities for the treatment of a 
limited number of patients in the early stages, and by means of tuberculosis 
dispensaries touch has been maintained between the municipality and certain 
patients. 

Social Factors in the Spread of Tuberculosis—Defective housing condi- 
jons, with concomitant intemperance and occupational risks reveal the 
essential relationship between tuberculosis and poverty. Neglect of pre- 
caution against sputum increases as the available house-room diminishes, 
until we reach 65 per cent of the cases in lodging houses, who take no pre- 
caution whatever. For effective prevention, each case as it occurs should 
be made the rallying point of administrative action, so that the physical cir- 
cumstances of faulty structure and defective ventilation, whether in house 
or workshop, which it reveals, may be remedied. Action in this direction is 
quite as necessary as education in precautionary methods. 

Classification of Cases—For administrative purposes, some classification 
is necessary, but this must, obviously, have reference rather to the object 
in view than to the pathological condition present. It cannot be too fre- 
quently reiterated that the prevention of phthisis will only be accomplished 
by removal of the conditions which foster it. Phthisis prevails in our midst 
because of the low standard of housing we are still perforce compelled to 
accept. No provision of sanatoria for early cases, or of homes of rest for 
the very advanced, will, in the least degree, abate the necessity for keeping 
this steadfastly in view. Forms of individual relief are useful and valuable 
adjuncts—they may provide for the segregation of the actively infective, 
or place the incipient case in the way of improvement—but the reduction 
of phthisis in the past has proceeded without organized help of either kind. 
With the modern views regarding the part played by sputum, and especially 
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_ the individual may reasonably be added; and the form which this supervision 
should take suggests the administrative classification necessary. 

7 Most urgently requiring administrative supervision, there must, I think, 
_be placed first those patients where cough is urgent and expectoration pro- 
fuse, and where the size of the house or the conditions of its occupancy 
establish for the other inmates a risk of infection. Should it be impossible 
_ to meet this by obtaining observance of the relatively simple precautions 
which are necessary, it would be a perfectly logical development of adminis- 
trative supervision to offer the patient an opportunity of removal, because we 
should thereby remove a center of infection. But removal to hospital in the 
ordinary sense is not applicable. A patient removed for any of the infec- 
tious diseases usually dealt with leaves his home with the prospect of 
returning well. Here there is no such prospect, and removal could only be 
urged on the plea of unavoidable risk to the remaining inmates; and even 
then the complete picture is only supplied by the conception of district homes, 
to which relatives would have ready and convenient access. 

The Question of Sanatorium Treatment.—So far administrative action 
proceeds on a definite basis. It is directed towards the removal of center 
of infection when other means of controlling it fail. To proceed beyond 
this is to enter the field of experiment. 

The general question of the utility of sanatorium treatment nced not 
here detain us. Its value in selected cases and under given conditions is 
admitted. Can we select the cases and ensure the conditions, especially those 
which demand attention after the patient’s dismissal? We have not in this 
- country any organization comparable to the Imperial Insurance Depart- 
ment of Germany, which is so frequently urged as an example to be followed. 
_ Under it the insurance institutions are bound to assist with money the 
_ relatives of any sick person undergoing treatment, if, until then, they were 
supported by his earnings. In addition, effort which appears to be frequently 

successful, is made to procure suitable accommodation and work for the 
patient after his discharge. All this presupposes an economic organization 
_ which does not exist in this country. 

Short of complete restoration to health the sanatorium method of 
treatment has been modified and adapted to educative purposes, so that 
the consumptive may thereby obtain some experience which he may turn to 
useful account in his own home. And so we have systems of continued 
but short residence, day residence, or night residence, each with its advo- 
cates, but with few data whereby to estimate their economic value for 
administrative purposes. 

Few cases admitted to a sanatorium fail to respond to the improved 
housing and feeding there provided. 

Disinfection of Public Conveyances, Schools, and Places of Public 
Resort.—The need for this arises from the practice of indiscriminate spitting. 
Abatement of this practice can only be expected when educational advance- 
ment has ensured a more complete attention to the conditions upon which 


by droplet infection, in spreading the disease, however, some supervision of 
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infection depends. In the tramway cars spitting is already dealt with by 
by-laws, and many railway companies placard their carriages, stations, and 
retiring rooms with warnings against the practice. It is therefore by stimu- 
lation of public opinion to an appreciation of the special risks which may 
lurk behind simple dirtiness that any extensive reform in habits of this 
sort may be expected. Persistence in spitting on the floor of any place of 
assembly should render the offender liable to summary eviction. Actual 
disinfection by the local authority should be restricted to places where proba- 
bility of definite infection can be established; indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the clauses of the existing acts could be applied in any wider sense. 
Schools are swept daily (although dry dusting has certain objections of its 
own) and washed periodically, Churches undergo a weekly sweeping. In 
some of the theaters considerable effort at maintaining cleanliness seems to 
be made. 

But the circumstances which have been already referred to, showing the 
close association between infectivity and efficient ventilation, reveal the 
need for a special scrutiny of the provision made for the thorough ventila- 
tion of rooms in all plans of new houses submitted to the Dean of Guild 
Court, while definite effort is required to secure the ventilation of al! places 
of assembly by measures which will be effective during the time they are in 
use. 

Tuberculosis Dispensaries —For executive purposes these, I think, should 
be ranked with the provision for isolating advanced cases as of the first 
importance. 

Their organization should combine home supervision with treatment of 
the patient, and they should be able to ensure his admission to a sana- 
torium when this is necessary. 

Their development on effective lines will, however, depend on the facili- 
ties which they have at their command for benefiting the individual patient, 
and co-operation between the local authority and philanthropic agencies 
appears to offer the most likely method of accomplishing this. 


he CITY OF NEW YORK. 


By J. S. Brttines, Jr., M.D., Chief of Division of Communicable Diseases, 
a0) Department of Health, New York City. 


eels During the past ten years the prevalence of typhoid fever and tubercu- 
losis in New York City has been sensibly decreased. In 1805 there were 
322 deaths from typhoid in Manhattan and the Bronx (the old City of New 
York), a death rate of 1.7 per 10,000 of population. During 1905, although 
the population of those two boroughs had increased almdst 25 per cent, yet 


the number of deaths was only 310 and the death rate 1.2. 
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supply—has as yet not been introduced in New York City. Failing that, 
the above figures show what can be accomplished by supervision of the milk 
supply, instruction of physicians and laymen as to the importance of dis- 
infection of the discharges from cases of typhoid fever, etc. 

The various watersheds from which New York City draws its water are 
well guarded; but no matter how careful a watch is kept over them, chances 
for contamination are bound to occur. 

The reporting of cases of typhoid fever to the Department of Health 
is compulsory, and fully 95 per cent of all recognized cases are so rcported. 
A complete history is obtained in each case—not only of the course of the 
disease, but as to the possible sources of infection and all such suurces are 
most carefully investigated. Milk stores and oyster stores are visited; unsani- 
tary conditions of the patients’ homes are corrected; families of the patients 
are instructed, verbally and by circular, as to the danger of direct con- 
traction of the disease and the precautions which should be observed and, 
finally, on termination of the case the bedding is removed by the Department 
of Health, disinfected and returned. 

Tuberculosis—The problem here is much more difficult than is the case 
with typheid fever. The percentage of cases reported to the department is 
lower, although it is increasing rapidly each year. 

There are many reasons for this: among them that the disease is less 
readily recognized; does not confine the patient to bed; and, lastly, the patient 
is unwilling to have it known that he has consumption. Nevertheless, a great 
deal has been done. During 1895 there were 6,200 deaths from all forms 
of tuberculosis—a déath rate of 3.3. During 1905, ten years later, only 6,300 
deaths occurred, although the population had increased about one-fourth, and 
the death rate was reduced to 2.6. 

The following measures have probably been of assistance in bringing 
about this result: the disinfection and renovation of premises previously occu- 
pied by persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis; the provision of hos- - 
pital care and charitable aid in suitable cases; the removal of incipient cases 
to sanatoria outside the city; the removal of advanced cases to hospital, 
whether with their consent or no; the establishment of free dispensaries 
where patients can obtain treatment, advice and suitable diet (milk and 
eggs), and, finally, the education of the general public as to the nature of 
the disease, the precautions to be taken against its spread; the advisability 
of institutional and sanatoria treatment, ete. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. C. Apportr, M.D., Chief of the Bureau of Health, Philadelphia. 
= aay In the year 1903, the death rates from typhoid fever per 100,000 of popu- 
Jation for fifteen cities located in various parts of the country were: 
‘ 
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h 
e Beer. During the thirteen years from 1890 to 1903 the lowest annua! death 
e gate per 100,000 of population from typhoid fever in Philadelphia was 32 in 
5 1894; the highest was 75 in 1899, and the average for the period was 46.6. 
S With such death rates and the annual incidence of so preventable a dis- 
% ease as typhoid fever amounting to from 6,000 to 7,000 cases in a city having 
‘ a little less than a million and a half population, it strikes the casual observer 
t as high time for something to be done to check it. 
After years of indecision, due in part to doubt as to the cause; in part 
to doubt as to the best means of prevention, and in part to the uncertainty 
of the expense involved, Philadelphia has at last attacked the problem. -The 


lines of attack adopted by the municipality have been projected princi- 
pally in two directions, viz.: on the one hand toward the water supply, on 
the other toward the milk supply of the city. For a long time, singular as it 
seems to one acquainted with the facts, difficulty was experienced in con- 
vincing some of the citizens that the water supply is at fault; but with the 
accumulation of carefully collected evidence, doubts disappeared, and opinion 
in favor of either a new water supply or the adoption of appropriate meas- 
ures for the purification of the old supply became unanimous. It was, there- 
fore, decided to authorize the instalment of a system of filtration that would 
be of a character adequate to meet the demands both of the public health and 
the public convenience. 

Eliminating details, it suffices to say that the scheme when finally adopted 
provided for the slow filtration of the water through sand beds. There were 
to be three filtering stations, two located on the Schuylkill River and one 
on the Delaware River, using the water of the respective streams. Up to 
the present time, two of the three stations have been put in operation, viz.: 
the Roxborough, supplying filtered water to the Twenty-first, Twenty-second 
and a small portion of the Thirty-eighth and Forty-second Wards, embracing 
a total population of a little over 100,000 souls; and that known as the 
Belmont Filtering Station, supplying all that portion of the city lying to the 
west of the Schuylkill River, and known as West Philadelphia, comprising 
the Twenty-fourth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-fourth and a part of the Fortieth 
Wards, a total population of 128,933 souls. 

Together, the Roxborough and the Belmont Stations have a capacity of 
about 97,000,000 gallons daily, when running at the customary rate. 

e. The third station, the largest, located at Torresdale, on the Delaware 
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River, and not yet completed, will, when finished, have a capacity of 248- 
000,000 gallons daily. It is one of the largest, if not the largest, plant of the 
kind in existence. It is designed to supply all that portion of the city not 
covered by the Belmont and Roxborough Stations. Together, the three sta- 
tions will deliver water at the rate of 230 gallons of filtered water per 
person per day for a population of a million and a half people. 

The appropriations thus far made to meet the cost of construction aggre- 
gate about $22,000,000, and it is possible that from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
more will be necessary to completion. At first glance this seems a big out- 
lay, but if three-fourths of the number of cases of typhoid fever can be pre- 
vented, and this is a much lower estimate than results thus far obtained 
would indicate, it is a good investment from every standpoint. 

As to the results thus far observed in those districts receiving filtered 
water: 

During 1905 there were 6,451 cases of typhoid fever in the city. There 
were 192 cases in the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards of the Rox- 
borough filtration district, and 15 cases among the 41,424 people getting fil- 
tered water from the Belmont filtration plant. In other words, in the city, 
as a whole, there occurred as a weekly average 8.32 cases of the disease to 
each 100,000 of population, while in the Roxborough district there were 3.51, 
and in the Belmont filtration district 0.71 per 100,000 of population. 

For the first ten months of the present year 8,223 cases of typhoid fever 
have been reported for the city as a whole, making an average weekly rate per 
100,000 of population of 12.7, while from Roxborough (Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Wards) there have been 260 cases, or 5.4 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation. In the Belmont district two periods must be considered, viz.: the 
first, corresponding to the months of January, February, March and the first 
two weeks of April, when filtered water was distributed to the same district 
as in 1905; and the second, from the middle of April, when the filtration 
district was increased to include 81,372 souls, to November Ist. In the 
first period 8 cases in all, or 1.3 per 100,000, were recorded as a weekly 
average, while in the second period (i. ¢., from April 13th to November Ist, 
1906), 104, Or 4.5 per 100,000 of population, are recorded as a weekly average. 
In other words, the reduction in the disease in 1905 in the filtered water 
districts was: in Roxborough (Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards), 
57.8 per cent, and in West Philadelphia, 91.5 per cent, while for the first ten 
months of 1906 the reductions in the same districts were 58 per cent in 
Roxborough, 90 per cent in the original filtered water district of West 
Philadelphia, and 65 per cent in the extended district. 

It is fair to presume that the reductions in both years as above noted 
will be markedly increased when the entire city is supplied with properly 
filtered water. At the present time many residents of both filtration districts 
spend their days in portions of the city still supplied with polluted water. 
They are, therefore, exposed to its dangers during those hours. 

Believing milk to be a potent factor in the dissemination of typhoid 
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fever, the Bureau of Health has given special attention to the subject. 
plan of supervision may be briefly described as follows: 

A systematic investigation is made of the circumstances surrounding 
every case of the disease reported to the bureau. Among other data required 
are the location and place of residence of the patient, the location of his 
place of occupation or school, as the case may be; the character of water 
used in his house and in his place of employment (i. ¢., filtered, boiled or 
raw); the name and address of his milk dealer; the length of time that 
the patient has been ill; and his whereabouts for the preceding month is 
ascertained. As these reports are brought into the office upon appropriately 
printed slips they are classified and filed. 

Each day they are scanned with the view of determining if any unusual 
number are upon the route or routes of a single milk dealer. If such evi- 
dence be forthcoming—and such is occasionaly the case—the establishment 
of the milk dealer is carefully inspected. If anyone be found in the house 
suffering from intestinal disorder of any character whatsoever, or if there 
be in the milk dealer’s employ anyone coming from a house in which typhoid 
fever exists, the dealer is prohibited from selling milk so long as the case 
remains in his shop or the suspicious employee is kept in the business. If 
the case be removed to the hospital, the dealer is permitted to resume 
business after the destruction of all milk in his establishment, and the dis- 
infection of his place and all his apparatus. If there be no illness nor sus- 
picious person in the shop of the retailer, we consult our directory of dairy- 
men in this and adjoining states (a special card catalogue kept in the 
office) and discover the names and addresses of the producers supplying milk 
to the retailer in the city. The dairies of such producers are all in turn 
inspected, and if any are found in a condition prejudicial to health, or har- 
boring transmissible diseases, they are debarred from shipping milk until 
such steps are taken as to properly safeguard the public health. 

By this system we have detected during the past three years not less 
than five important circumscribed outbreaks of typhoid fever in the city 
that were certainly traceable to infected milk. 

By due attention to the filtration of our entire water supply, and sys- 
tematic sanitary control of the milk supply, aside from all other appropriate 
measures, it is not an exaggeration to predict a reduction of at _ 85 
per cent in the frequency of typhoid in Philadelphia. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


By Pror. A. C. RicHarpson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ The prevalence of typhoid and tuberculosis in Buffalo during the past 

ten years may be judged from the following table, taken from the report of 
the Department of Health for the year ending December 31, 1905: 
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Typhoid. Tuberculosis. Typhoid. Tubderculoste, 
11.9 3-4 12.9 
11.5 3-5 12.3 
12.4 2.2 12.9 
12.0 2.2 12.1 


The intake of the city’s water works is situated in Niagara River, ata 
point where the current flows at the rate of nine miles an hour, and the 

_ city has an intercepting trunk sewer which empties into the river a quarter 

Of a mile below this intake. But this sewer, unfortunately, does not receive 
all the city’s drainage. A good deal of it goes into Buffalo River, which 
empties into the harbor a mile or so above the intake. At first this gave — 
no trouble, but within the last ten years some four miles of new break- 
waters have been built, and now, at some seasons of the year, when high hy 
water and easterly gales prevail, some of this contaminated water is car- 
tied out into the lake far enough to get carried down into the intake. To 

this fact is attributed the prevalence of typhoid in Buffalo, such as it is. 

. By way of a remedy, it is proposed to put a new intake out into the 
lake far enough to avoid taking in any of the city’s sewage under any con- 
ditions of weather, and also to acquire land enough along the water front | 

: near the present water works to erect a filtering plant, should this prove er 
“e : _ necessary hereafter. Furthermore, a close watch is kept on the water sup- 
ply by the city bacteriologist, and warnings to boil al! drinking water are 
issued in the press from time to time as seems necessary. Circulars of in- 
struction in the care of typhoid patients are also printed and sent to every 
family in which a case of typheid occurs, and after a death the house is 
disinfected by the city fumigators without charge to the occupants. 
To prevent further spread of tuberculosis, the education of the people 
is relied upon. There is a city ordinance which forbids spitting in street 
cars under penalty of a fine. This ordinance is posted in every car, and the 
observance of it is becoming noticeably more strict. Circulars of informa- 
tion in regard to the care of tuberculous patients, disinfection, etc. are- se 
printed and distributed to all who will take them and are also sent to every 
house from which a case is reported, physicians being required by law to 
report every case coming under their notice. Every house in which a death 
from consumption occurs is carefully disinfected and fumigated by the city. 


By Max B. May, Cincinnati, Ohio." 


Cincinnati, unfortunately, has suffered much from the typhoid and the 
white plague. The prevalence of the former disease is due to the bad water 
supply, the water used being taken from the river at a point above which 
intake much sewerage flows into the river. 


1The statistics and other data were obtained from Dr. Samuel E, Allen. 
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The present efficient health officer is doing all in his power to educate | 
the public as to the cause and prevention of this disease. As soon as a case 
of typhoid is reported the following circular, setting forth the main causes ; 

of the disease and method of prevention, is sent to the house of the sick: 

“Typhoid fever is a disease brought about by your own or somebody _ 
else’s uncleanliness. It is a disease of the intestinal canal. It is caused 
directly by the water or milk you drink, or the food you eat, getting = 
soned with the discharges from persons ill with the disease—and in no 
other way. It is most easily acquired by those who suffer from constipa- 

tion. Therefore, keep the bowels open and regular. 

“Water and milk are the two articles most frequently poisoned by typhoid. © 
Heat kills the typhoid poison. Therefore, boil all drinking water ten min- as 
utes. Scald all milk and cream, especially that intended for the young. 

Dirty hands may also carry the typhoid poison. Therefore, wash your 
hands carefully before handling any article of food or drink. Food gets 
_ poisoned, especially green stuff, by being manured with night soil, by flies ; 
- crawling over it, or by contaminated dust from the street, or by being washed _ 
or watered with polluted water. Therefore, wash all vegetables and fruit ae 

_ intended to be eaten raw with boiled water. Keep flies out of the house and 
_ shops. Keep food supplies covered, so that flies cannot have access to 
them. 

“If all the discharges from every case of typhoid were disinfected, oS 
would be no more typhoid in the world. Therefore, if you have a case of © 
typhoid in the family, disinfect every discharge, both of bowels and bladder. “ 

_ Do it from a sense of duty to your neighbors and to protect others in your. : 
own family. Sulphate of copper (blue vitrol) is the best typhoid disinfectant. eg 
One pound costs about ten cents, and can be dissolved in two and one-half. 
gallons of water. (Heat may be necessary for thorough solution.) Keep a 
pint of this in all vessels used for discharges from the bowels and bladder. © 
Stir the contents after using and let stand for fifteen minutes, and the poison 
will be destroyed. Do this with every discharge, and the patient cannot — 
infect others, 
P) “Clean up about your house and premises. Cleanly surroundings mean ; 
cleanly people. Typhoid fever is the filth disease. Bad odors, dirty yards, — 
_ dirty houses, bad ventilation, cause lower human resistance and render you | 
more liable to contract the disease. 
housekeeping.” 
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Tuberculosis is naturally more prevalent and is the cause of more 
deaths than any other disease. The number of deaths during the past decade 
is as follows: 


Per cent of —a Per cent of 
Deaths. total deaths. ‘ear. total deaths. 
13.2 13.4 
13.8 x 128 
13.6 90: 14.0 
128 14.19 
13.2 15.0 
13.19 


However, an active movement has been started here to avoid and cure 
this dread disease. Within the near future an Anti-Tuberculosis League will 
be formed, the object of which will be to teach the people by means of 
lectures and demonstrations how to avoid and cure the white plague. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of October the National Anti-Tuberculosis League 

had its exhibits in this city, and its daily lectures were largely attended and 
much good was accomplished. 

There is also in vogue here the system of visiting nurses, who instruct 

patients in their homes as to the manner and necessity of caring for them- 
fen and their families. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


J By Detos F. Witcox, Px.D., Secretary Detroit Municipal League. 


Detroit is fortunate in its water supply, and it is believed that very little 
of the typhoid fever in the city comes from this source. During the last 
fifteen years, the average number of deaths from this disease has been 
between fifty and sixty. There has been no perceptible increase with the 
growth of the city during this time. 

It is believed that most of the cases of typhoid fever in Detroit are 
contracted elsewhere. People often come down with this disease upon 
their return from vacations where they have been drinking surface well 
water. 

The question of the spread of this disease by means of flies is con- 
sidered important. The Board of Health has issued, and distributes where- 
ever needed, a circular with suggestions of precautionary measures to 
prevent typhoid fever and with other suggestions for the care of typhoid 
cases. The Board advises for the prevention of this disease: 

1. To heat the water and milk to a temperature of 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit for at least fifteen minutes before drinking it. It should be cooled, 
if at all, not by the addition of ice, but by being placed in the ice 
in a vessel that has been previously scalded. 
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 @. To protect all eatables against flies as far as possible, 
3. To pour boiling water over all green vegetables used as salads. 
As precautions to be taken in cases where typhoid fever has invaded a _ 
~ household, the board recommends the following: i 
1. The disinfection of all excretions of the body. 

2. The eaggecggen of all cen and bed clothing of vas patient and all 


3. The idan of all eating utensils used by the patient with each meal. | 
4. The nurse should carefully disinfect her hands after attending the _ 
patient. 
s. All articles of little value used upon the patient for cleanliness should — 
‘be burned as soon as used. 

The situation in Detroit with reference to tuberculosis is much more 
‘serious. The number of deaths from this cause during the past six years 
is shown in the following table: 


1902-1903 ..... tha 0457 


The increase in population during the last six years has been between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent, while the increase in the number of deaths 
_ from tuberculosis, as shown by the table just given, has been nearly thirty 
per cent. The present population of the city is about 350,000. 
The law does not specifically require physicians to report cases of typhoid 
a or tuberculosis. It is specific only in regard to small-pox, scarlet fever and 
_ diphtheria. The Board of Health feels that the law should be amended so 
ioe to require physicians to report all consumptive and typhoid cases. The 
board took the matter to court some years ago to compel physicians to report 
SUE ae tuberculosis cases, but the decisions were confused and nothing has come 
Hae the matter. Whenever the Board of Health learns from the death 
records of the death of a consumptive it undertakes to disinfect the premises 
: oie and to instruct the people left in the house how to prevent the spread of the __ 
disease. 
A year ago the health officer, Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, established a tubercu- 
losis clinic. A room is set apart in the Board of Health building with a ry 


oy. ta physician in charge. He instructs patients in hygiene and gives treatments 
ie _ when the patient is too poor to pay a regular physician. Furthermore, a nurse 


how best to prevent the spread of the disease. Special literature has been __ 
a _ prepared by the State Board of Health, and is furnished without cost to the _ 
—— Tocal departments for distribution. In addition to this, the local authorities 
have prepared a card circular on “How to Prevent” and “How to Cure” 
_ €onsumption. This circular gives the following instructions: 

. “Don’t spit on the sidewalks—it spreads disease, and it is against the law. 
“Don’t spit on the floors of your rooms or hallways. 
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“Don’t spit on the floor of your shop. 

“When you spit, spit in the gutters or into a spittoon. Have your own 
spittoons half full of water, and clean them out at least once a day with 

_ hot water. 
: “Don’t cough without holding a handkerchief or your hand over your 
mouth, 
- “Don’t live in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

“Don't work in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

“Don’t sleep in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

“Keep at least one window open in your bedroom day and night. 

“Fresh air helps to kill the consumption germ. 

“Fresh air helps to keep you strong and healthy. 

“Don’t eat with soiled hands—wash them first. 

“Don’t neglect a cold or a cough.” 

For the cure of the disease, the following instructions are given: 

“Don’t waste your money on patent medicines or advertised cures for 

- consumption, but go to a doctor or a dispensary. If you go in time you 
can be cured; if you wait until you are so sick that you cannot work any 
longer, or until you are very weak, it may be too late; at any rate, it will 
in the end mean more time out of work and more wages lost than if you 
had taken care of yourself at the start. 

“Don’t drink whiskey, beer, or other intoxicating drinks; they will do 
you no good, but will make it harder for you to get well. 

“Don’t sleep in the same bed with anyone else, and, if possible, not in the 
same room. 

“Good food, fresh air and rest are the best cures. Keep in the sun- 
shine as much as possible, and keep your windows open, winter and summer, 
night and day—fresh air, night and day, is good for you. 

“The careful and clean consumptive is not dangerous to those with 
whom he lives and works.” 

During the past summer an anti-tuberculosis exhibit was presented in 
Detroit as well as in Grand Rapids and one or two other Michigan cities. 
This exhibit was for purposes of popular education upon the means of pre- 
venting and the methods of curing consumption. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


_ By Georcz S. Witson, Secretary Board of Charities of the District of 
Columbia. 


an The average number of deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis during the 
ss ten years ending in 1904 was 2.727 per 1,000 of the population. The highest 
_— rate was in 1896, when it was 3.062; and the lowest was in 1902, when 

; it was 2.246. The total number of deaths during the calendar year 1904 was 
832. Of these, 366 were white and 466 were colored. The death rate per 
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thousand this year from this disease was 2.623, or 13.37 per cent. of all deaths. 
Po The death rate per 1,000 for the white race was 1.644, and for the colored 
‘pace 4.926. The difference in death rates from this disease between the two 
faces is in approximately the same proportion during the last ten years. 
The official figures for 1905 are not yet available, but unofficial returns indi- 
cate a considerable decrease in the death rate from this disease. 
During the past three years there has been a good deal of agitation on | 
- the question of the prevention and cure of the disease, and several important — 
steps have been taken which are expected to prove beneficial. The campaign — 
has been carried on largely by a volunteer citizens’ committee on the pre- — 


vention of tuberculosis, and has had the active sympathy and support of 


ee tne public officials, especially the local health department. Illustrated lec- 
i tures have been given for the past two winters, and a great deal of printed © 
4 matter has been circulated, including brief circulars of instructions to patients 
_ how to properly protect themselves and those about them against infection 
A special dispensary has been established, and nurses have been employed 
Abe Y under the wepugrel of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, who have been 
A private sanitarium has been organized where patients _ 

BY are received at the moderate sum of ten dollars per week, and*in some in- _ 
stances patients are received for even a lesser amount. An appropriation of 
ease was secured last year for the erection of a hospital for the care of 
She indigent cases. At the direction of the President of the United States a 
committee of medical men made an examination and inspection of all the — 
yi federal buildings, and as a result regulations were promulgated to pro- 
__- vide more effectively against the danger of infection of public employees. 
Notices are now permanently displayed in all public buildings, warning per- 
Ey sons against expectorating on floors or walls. A police ordinance has been 
_ passed making it a misdemeanor to expectorate on the sidewalk. At present 
b ies there is an active campaign being conducted on behalf of the bill now pending 
it to provide for the registration of all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
for the public care of such patients as are not able to provide care for 
ae themselves. The bil] provides also for the free examination of sputum, 

- upon request, in all cases where the disease is suspected. 

a The average death rate per 1,000 from typhoid fever during the ten — 

ia years ending in 1904 was .593. The highest rate was in 1895, the first year 
_ of the ten, when the rate was .738. The lowest rate was in 1904, the last year 

of the period, when the rate was .438. The total number of cases of typhoid 
fever reported during the year 1904 was 1,006; 734 among the white race : 
and 272 among the colored. The number of deaths during the year was 
139. In the case of typhoid fever, as in the case of most other diseases, the 
. death rate was greater among the colored than among the white, although 
Ress the difference was not so marked as in the case of tuberculosis. The death — 


re fate among the white for the year 1904 was .355, and for the colored 634. 


There has been a good deal of discussion in reference to the prevalence 


a of typhoid fever during the past six or seven years, and, according to Dr 
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. - George M. Kober, but so per cent of the cases were regarded as water 

K ite ee: due to the use of infected Potomac water and shallow and deep 

pump water drawn from polluted sub-soil. About 15 per cent of all cases 

_ were believed to have been brought to the city from summer resorts, and 

_ about 15 per cent are attributed to milk produced in typhoid infected dis- 

tricts. The remaining 20 per cent were believed to have been spread by 

the agency of flies, personal contact, consumption of raw oysters and shell- 

.- fish from sewage polluted water, and by the eating of strawberries and veg- 
etables contaminated by infected night soil. 
; It is believed that the typhoid germs traveled all the way from Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac River, a distance of 134 miles. A study of the fever 

epidemics at Cumberland seems to sustain this belief. 

In the belief that infected water was responsible for such a large per- 
centage of the disease, the medical profession urged the installation cf a fil- — 
tration plant for the city’s water supply. This filtration plant was completed _ 
jn the fall of 1905. It covers twenty-nine acres, and is said to be the largest 
in America, and, in many respects, the most modern and scientific in the 
world. It is reported that it eliminates from 98 to 99 per cent of all bac- 
teria. However, much to the disappointment of the citizens of Washington, 
the expected decrease in typhoid fever has not yet resulted. This would 
seem to indicate either that the Potomac water is not as important a factor, __ 
as heretofore assumed, or that for other reasons the past year has been an 2 

unusual one for typhoid fever, and that conditions would have been much 
worse had it not been for the filtration plant. The subject is being thor- 
oughly investigated by experts of the Marine Hospital and Public Health 

_ Service, and it is reported by Mr. Horton, in the Engineering News of 

i November 8, 1906, “that there is as much typhoid fever this year in ,Cum- 
berland and surrounding towns as during the last two years combined.” As 
this increase of typhoid in Cumberland has not been followed by a corre- 
sponding increase in Washington, it is argued that probably the installation 
of the filtration plant “has already caused to some extent the expected 
decrease in typhoid fever.” The whole subject is being very carefully studied, 
and it is hoped that as a result of the investigations being made it will be 
possible to take such steps as will materially decrease the prevalence of this 
disease. 

A law was enacted two years ago providing for the registration of all 
cases of typhoid fever, so that it is now possible to secure accurate statistics 
on the subject. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
a 


By Frank E. Laxey, English High School, Providence, R. 


a The following statements are based chiefly on printed reports and inter- 
views with the Superintendent of Health, Charles V. Chopin, M.D., Medical 

; Inspector Eugene P. King, M.D., Inspector of Milk Walter O. Scott, and a 

the Providence Society for Organizing Charity. _ 2 
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The prevalence of tuberculosis in Providence is uncertain. The rule — 
requiring the reporting of this disease is very generally violated. Twenty- 
_ five cases were reported by physicians and forty-nine from out-patient 
Sok! i department of the Rhode Island Hospital, while 318 deaths are recorded for | 
in e the year. The records cover only the years 1903, 1904 and 1905. The | 
-_ gecords for typhoid fever are very complete since 1884. The total number | 
mite of cases for the past ten years of typhoid fever is 1,572 The lowest was | 
in 1904, and the highest 179 in 1905. 
There is no evidence that any of the cases in 1905 were due to infec- | 
tion of food, milk or water supply. It is more likely that they were due to 
infection, more or less direct, from one person to the other, or perhaps 
_ through the medium of third persons who, though not sick, were the bear- 
ers of typhoid bacilli in their intestines. No evidence points to oysters, cel- 
ery, lettuce, etc., as the source. Eight cases occurred at Brown University, 
_ while twelve were among the Hebrew population. July (32), August (28) 
and October (26) were the heaviest months in 1905. The number of deaths 
ae was 369—a ratio of 19.55. This was the lowest ratio in the past twenty-_ 
two years, save the year 1900, when the ratio was 19.25.. The success of © 
ae the present treatment is seen by comparison with the ratio of 1887 (59.00) | 
and of 1885 (52.38). Probably only two or three of the epidemics in the 


The measures taken to remedy the present situation are: (1) Scientific 
- filtration of the water supplied the city; (2) encouragement of personal — 
_ cleanliness. Teachers’ Circular No. 7 gives plain directions and strong 
a reasons for constant care over the personal habits of pupils. 
] “Once more the health department calls the attention of the teachers to 
f _ the importance of developing in their pupils habits of personal cleanliness. 
ee If such habits are to be taught the work must be unremitting, hence you 
are again reminded of its importance. The reason why this department is 
¥ interested in this subject is because the poisons of some of the common — 
and also of some of the most loathsome diseases are frequently contained _ 
‘3 a in the mouth and nose. In such cases anything which is moistened by the _ 
Ttatee of the infected person may, if it touches the lips of another, convey 
- disease. The more direct the contact the greater the danger. The belief is 
shige growing among health officers that diseases are much oftener spread by this _ 
eae sort of contact than they are by germs floating in the air. Even if the — 
ee question of diseases and contagion did not enter into the matter at all, the | 
a subject ought to be given more attention by teachers. Our schools should — 
a not only teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, but it is perhaps as im- — 
portant that they should inculcate cleanliness, decency, refinement, and good : 
manners. Cleanliness should be taught for its own sake even if it had no | 
relation whatever to health.” 


oe A circular, plainly stated, is supplied each pupil at least once a year. — 
a as. A very explicit and thorough circular is distributed free, giving direc- = 
Os ng tions for the care and prevention of typhoid fever. Boiling the drinking _ 
ey: 
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water, the care of bed linen and clothing and the disposition of discharges 
of patients are emphasized. 

As before noted, the exact prevalence of tuberculosis cannot be stated. 
Providence has a very large foreign population, chiefly employed in mills 
and shops. Rhode Island is the most densely populated state in the Union, 
and nearly three-fourths of the population is within ten miles of the City 
Hall—nearly one-half in Providence itself. As the city is situated on 
the coast, throat troubles are apt to exist. Every agency combating the 
“white man’s plague” is over-run with patients. For the past five years 
11.85 per cent of all deaths in Rhode Island have been due to tuberculosis. 
The large part of these have been between fifteen and forty-five years of 
age. In Providence the death rate has dropped in twenty-five years from 
29 to 17.7 per 10,000 population. The total number in Rhode Island suffer- 
ing from consumption is 2,700. There are over 1,000 cases now in Provi- 
dence. 

The measures taken to prevent further propagation are: 

1. On the part of the city authorities an education of cleanliness. One 
of the factors was the extensive placing of large white enamel signs on the 
principal business streets. These signs bore the legend, “Do not Spit on the 
Sidewalk. Fine $20.’ The spitting habit decreased 90 per cent at once. Of 
course bacilli can spread from gutters as well as from sidewalks. But peo- 
ple are now awake. “Spit signs” now appear in buildings and in the electric 
cars, and the operating company has co-operated gladly with the city from 
the outset. The State Board of Health furnishes free both house and pocket 
spit cups. 

2. The District Nursing Association has one nurse who devotes her 
whole time to tuberculosis patients. This nurse follows up each case, sees 
that conditions are made as favorable as possible, that proper nourishment 
is procured and the family kept from infection. She works with the doctors 
in the free tuberculosis clinic of the Rhode Island Hospital as well as with 
other doctors. In the past six months 1,641 visits, covering about 270 
patients, show the thoroughness of the work. 

3. The Central Congregational Church has eleven patients at their homes, 
supplying tents and other necessaries. 

4. St. Jeseph’s Hospital for Consumptives, at Hills Grove, opened in 
1905, accommodates thirty-four patients, and is mainly intended for incurable 
cases. Double the number would apply if there were beds enough. The care 
by the sisters is most excellent. 

5. Pine Ridge Camp, in North Scituate (opened July, 1903), has thirty 
in winter and sixty patients in summer. Life in the open is insisted on all 
the year. Shacks of wood accommodate two patients. These have windows 
on all sides, and are twelve feet square. 

6. At the state almshouse the patients arrive in a badly infected state. 
If young, they show marked gain. No nurse and no other patient has ever 
contracted the disease. The life is spent in the sunshine. The ward was 
opened in 1896. 
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7. The State Sanatorium was opened in November, 1905, on the shores 
of Wallum Lake, in the northern part of the state. The treatment is fresh 
air, good nutrition and rest. Only curabie cases or those in an early stage 
are taken. Patients pay one-half of the cost of $10 per week. The life is 
out of doors so far as the weather permits. 

8. The milk inspector is conducting a vigorous campaign for good health. 
The imperative need is seen when it is stated that the inspector has found 
milk cans airing in a privy with open vault, a refrigerator with milk placed 
in a water closet, an open vault in a drumming room, in winter, cans unwashed 
for two and three months. The guilty ones are natives, not foreigners. In 
one case the milk of a store was kept in a refrigerator placed in a bed 
room used by four children. Prior to July 1, 1906, the law only required a 

low grade of purity. Convictions were difficult and long delayed. On July 1, 
1906, a new law required: (1) all dealers to be licensed (licenses to be 
revoked if for the interest of public health; (2) all cans to be washed in 
the city by dealers so that only sterilized cans are returned; (3) steam chest 
for washing glass milk botties; tests show bacteria decreased one-third since 
July 1. 

The efforts made to teach people how to deal with the disease, in addi- 
tion to above, are by illustrated lectures. During the coming winter the 
Society for Organizing Charity and the State Board of Health will offer a 
tuberculosis exhibit. The milk inspector is doing much to prevent contami- 
nation at the sources of milk supply by means of printed circulars and asking 
pertinent questions about sewerage, cleanliness of barn and person. On one 
route where milk bottles were used eighteen cases of typhoid developed 
before the authorities took charge and washed the bottles in a steam chest. 
No other case occurred. 

The press has been a powerful factor. The city authorities, too, have 
issued an excellent circular under the title “Directions for the Sick.” 

The large cotton and woolen mill owners in Providence and over the 
state are organized to educate their employees, and are furnishing doctors 
free to advise as to nature and course of treatment. The state board will 
have circulars printed in English, Portuguese, French, Hebrew, etc. Other 
lines of manufacturing are following suit. When over 2,700 cases are known 
to exist and institutions can care for less than 200 (outside of the alms- 
house) the need of education is very great. Mill help, ignorance of for- 
eigners and lack of accommodation make Providence a good field for mis- 
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Alec-Tweedie, Mrs The Maker of Modern Mexico, Porfirio Diaz. 
421. Price, $5.00. New York: John Lane Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 
Allen, P.L. America’s Awakening. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1906. 
This book is made up of articles which have previously appeared in “The 
Outlook,” together with some new material. 
brief historical summary of the political upheaval which has shaken the 
country during the last few years and to make the reader acquainted with 
the personalities of some of the men who have been in the thick of the fight. — 


Pp. 


Pp. 288. Price, $1.25. New York: 


As he states in his preface, it is an attempt also to show that the pessimistic — ay 


view taken by many in regard to the disclosures of corruption in high 
places is “hopelessly biased.” The first chapters give a brief account of the 


2 reforms accomplished from the year 1899 until the summer of 1906. It is a 
_ shown that “graft” was present even in the early days of our republic, if not, 


indeed, proportionately greater than in our later generations. Subsequent 


_ chapters deal with the individual leaders through whose inspiration most of 


the reforms have been accomplished. In conclusion, the resources of reform 
are discussed, and the effect of the reform movement upon the morals of the 
average man. The book, written in a popular style, gives the average reader 
at practically one sitting a comprehensive idea of the condition of reform 
politics at the present day and of what we may expect of permanent good as 
the result of the movement. 
Armstrong, G. B., Jr. 
Pp. 84. Chicago: The Lakeside Press, 1906. 
Baskerville, B.C. The Polish Jew. Pp. 336. Price, $2.50. 
Macmillan Company, 1906. 
The author of this volume has lived for eight years in Poland, and has come 
in intimate contact with the Jewish population. The volume was written to 
inform English-speaking people why those “ 
immigrants) left the land of their birth, whether they are likely to conform 
to the laws which bind the members of the community together, to raise or — 
lower the moral standard of living in the land of their adoption, and to 
contribute, by their industry and their attainments, to the well-being of those 
classes with which they will be brought in contact.” 
The volume is divided into three parts. 
study of Jewish settlement, their economic, educational, 
political organizations; part second, an historical sketch of the Polish Jew; 


New York: 


The author attempts to give a a 


The Beginnings of the True Railway Mail Service. ial 


who compose these crowds (of _ 


a 


Part first includes a general 
communal and 
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its future. 
The picture presented is not a pleasing one, although it bears ear-marks 


of accuracy and of first-hand knowledge. One interesting chapter deals with 
Zionism and Anti-Semitism, in which it is shown that race prejudice is by 
no means wholly confined to the Poles, but is very generally shown by the 
Jews themselves. Everywhere the Jew is portrayed as a cunning, crafty 
business man, usually miserably poor, yet making himself absolutely neces- 
sary to the Pole. Revolutionary Socialism is shown to permeate the Ghetto 
and startling results in the way of murder and assaults are described. His- 
torically speaking, the Jew had a more favorable opportunity in Poland than 
elsewhere in Europe, and just before the partition of Poland had seemingly 
reached very satisfactory relations with the other races. The scene has 
changed to-day. He despises, and is despised. Even within the last decade 
the relations of the two races have become more strained. Religious con- 
servatism acts as an effective barrier, and those trained in the precepts of 
the Talmud are not likely to be active leaders of nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion. Incidentally it is made clear that the Zionism of Zangwill and others 
is a very different thing from that of the masses who expect no earthly 
leader to conduct expeditions to Palestine, but who expect to see God in 
some miraculous way re-establish the people of Israel. The present is bad, 
and the future rather gloomy. 

Those who formerly migrated to England and America were the 
economic failures, too ignorant or too unhealthy to find work at home. 
Now race prejudice is added to political revolution, and, as the author states, 
it is the sweated tailor, and the boot-maker as well as the politician, and 
the bomb-maker, with whom the English-speaking people have to deal. The 
author is very frankly unfavorably impressed by the Jews, and, although it 
is to be hoped she has exaggerated the dark side of the situation, her volume 
is of great importance. The style is good and the thought clear. 

Bernhard, L. Handbuch der Lihnungsmethoden. Pp. 234. Price, 3.20m. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1906, 

Reserved for later notice, 

Bothe, F. Die Entwickelung der direkten Besteuerung in der Reichsstadt 
Frankfurt bis zur Revolution, 1612-1614. Pp. xliii, 215. Price, 15m. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1906. 

Bourne, E. G. (Editor). The Voyages and Explorations of Samuel de 

: Champlain. 2 vols. Pp. 254 and 229. Price, $1 net. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 1906. 

A recent addition to the very handy Trail Makers Series is this new trans- 

lation of Champlain’s narration of his voyages as revised and published by 

himself in 1632. As Professor Bourne points out, Champlain had previously 
published separate accounts of his explorations, but the complete 1632 edition, 
containing all the essentials of the earlier publications, reworked them into 

&@ systematic and connected whole. The past inaccessibility of the writings 


and part third, a study of religious conservatism, with an attempt to forecast 
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of Champlain is shown by the fact that it was not until 1870 that the originals 
of his entire work appeared, and not until 1878 that an English translation 
was made. The latter, however, was a very limited edition, so that a 
distinct and valuable service has been rendered by the present re-translation, 
The issuance of this popular edition gives to the average reader his first 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with this most interesting narrative. 

In the introduction are given a sketch of previous editions of Champlain’s 
writings, a short biographical account of the explorer and an estimate of 
the results of his work and his place in history. “If we compare him with 
the other explorers and founders of that age,” the editor says, “he stands 
above them all in the range of achievement.” The permanent influence 
of his work is more far-reaching than that of De Soto or of Coronado, and 
as a leader he was superior to La Salle. “In some one or two of the many 
fields of his activity others have surpassed Champlain, but no other French- 
man, and no Spaniard or Englishman, has attained his high level and wide 
range.” 

The editing and translation show painstaking care and appreciation of 
the work of the author. Disputed points, obscure references and seeming 
contradictions are satisfactorily explained in succinct footnotes. The work 
contains only one illustration, a photographic facsimile of the explorer’s map 
of New France. It is unfortunate that more of the colored drawings, maps 
and diagrams in which Champlain was so prolific could not have been repro- 
duced. An index, also, would have been of value. 


Braun, Marcus. /mmigration Abuses. Pp. 136. Price, 50 cents. New York: 

Pearson Advertising Company, 1906. 

This monograph is a powerful philippic against the methods adopted by the 
Hungarian government for regulating emigration. At times the language 
used becomes unpleasantly personal and charged with a feeling not conducive 
to impartial judgment, but the general attitude of the author is that of a 
man who clearly sees a wrong to be righted and sets out to express his  __ 
opinions sincerely and fearlessly. 

Mr. Braun was appointed as United States immigrant inspector and 
was sent to Hungary to investigate alleged abuses in the sending of peasants 
from that country to this. His report was until recently unpublished by 
the United States government, and only upon its printing has the author felt 
at liberty to give out his monograph covering the abuses there described. 

The whole policy of the Hungarian government, says Mr. Braun, is to 
encourage emigration to America, but at the same time to influence the. 
people not to become Americans. They are to stay in America only long 
enough to earn a competence and learn American methods—then return to 
their native land. 

The chief means by which this is to be accomplished is by special 
agreements with the Cunard Company providing for the transportation of 
such emigrants to and from America. The origial contract stipulates that 
the government should deliver over a definite number of immigrants to the 
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company every year. This feature was removed by a protest from the 
American government, only to be replaced by the rise of an organization 
poets called the Central Ticket Office, which aims to stimulate for its own profit 
: all emigration by way of Fiume and the Cunard Company. In this agree- 
ye ‘ment officials high in government circles are interested. Through their 
influence the emigration laws of Hungary are made dead letters, and ex- 


i - ploiting emigration becomes a profitable business, yielding to the Central 


Ticket Office twenty crowns for every person sent abroad. The policy of 
those in control is epitomized in the sentence “emigration from our country 
eh large—let us make it profitable.” This has led the officials to practically 
prohibit emigration by any other port than Fiume, forcing peasants who 
wish to leave the country by any other route to prove that they do not 
intend to go to America. 


It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Braun expressly 


laws. The blame lies wholly with the corrupt Hungarian officials. 


i. i The book closes with an appeal to Hungarians in America to assume 
citizenship and a warning to Hungary that in encouraging the emigration of 


Browne, Col. Ed. F. Socialism or Empire a Danger. 
a Klopp & Bartlett Company, 1906. 

The dangers of Socialism and the inadvisability, from a business standpoint, 
of allowing too much power to be lodged in the hands of the Nationa] 
Executive, form the thesis of the book. Government interference wit! 
Oe business is to the author’s mind leading us toward Socialism, and 


Pp. 229. Omaha: 


ss power is leading us toward an empire. 

ire The book is a radical plea for a return to the conservatism of the 
founders of the constitution, and is interwoven with sharp attacks on 
. Socialism and criticisms of the policy of President Roosevelt. All things 
are considered to be subservient to business prosperity, and any public inter- 


_ ference with private affairs is most bitterly censured. 
= a The book represents a distinct attempt to line up the conservative 


rea institutions like the post office and the interstate commerce commission, 


* The book, as a whole, is a disappointment because of its loose and 
_ Somewhat ranting style, the partisanship which colors every page, and the 
—. construction of the text. 


ate Capke, T. The Slovaks of Hungary. 
boeker Press, 1906. 
is Fig publication of this book is justified by the fact, even though there were 


Pp. xvi, 214. New York: Knicker- 
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i. $3.50. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co., 1906. 
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no others, that practically nothing has been written in English about the 
Slovaks, except brief articles in the various encyclopedias. And yet the 
Slovaks hold seventh place in the list of foreign nationalities migrating to 
the United States. The total number of immigrants of this nationality in 
1905 exceeded 52,000. These and those that preceded them are to be found 
in the steel mills along the Monongahela River, in the Connellsville coke 
region, in the anthracite coal mines throughout Pennsylvania, and in nearly 
every factory, mill and industrial concern north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, doing generally the hardest and meanest labor, and, in the words of 
our author, “Doing it faithfully and cheerfully.” These able-bodied foreign- 
ers are called indifferently “Hunks,” “Hungarians,” or “Slavs.” Of all the 
states, Pennsylvania contains the largest Slovak population, and we have 
the statement of our author that the name of Penn’s commonwealth is by 
all odds the most familiar English term in all upper Hungary. 

The total number of Slovaks in the United States at the present time 
is estimated to be about 400,000. The author of the work in review is 
intimately acquainted with the American Slovak, his ambitions and efforts, 
and in the fall of 1903 he had an opportunity to observe him at close range 
in his own home. He observes that American dollars and American civiliza- 
tion have done more to uplift the Slovak than anything else that had been 
done for him by his own government within the last half century, the Slovak 
highlander, he claims, being far more concerned over the scale of wages 
obtaining in arid around Pittsburg than he is in the wages paid in Pesth. 

Much of the book is taken up with matters of discontent over the 
Magyar domination and others of peculiar concern to the home country. 
While all this is interesting historically, it is not of as great importance to 
the American student as would be other subjects to which more attention 
might have been given. This is particularly true of social conditions. Only 
one chapter of twenty-five pages is devoted to this subject, and while it is 
extremely well done, the subject is deserving of a much more extended 
treatment. What is particularly needed at the present time are sympathetic 
interpretations of the different nationalities now crowding to our shores. 
While we have no desire to question the aim and purpose of the writer, we 
believe that a greater service would have been performed if he had aimed 
to interpret to the American people more of the virtues and qualities which 
make the Slovak immigrant a desirable addition to our population. 

Clark, V. 8. The Labor Movement in Australasia. Pp. x, 327. Price, $1.50. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

See “Book Reviews.” 
Collins, T. B. The New Agriculture. Pp. 374. Price, $2. New York: 

Munn & Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 
Daish, J. B. Present Transportation Problems. Pp. 13. New York: 
Freight Publishing Company. 


Dauncey, Mrs.C An Englishwoman in the Philippines. Pp. xx, 350. Price, 
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Book Department 


The Philippine Islands have a total area less than that of New Mexico, yet 
they seem to furnish an unfailing theme for the author. Mrs. Dauncey adds 
another to the already long list of popular accounts of our eastern posses- 
sions. The value of the book lies not so much in what it tells as in the 
way it is told—the point of view of the author. From cover to cover there 
are few facts which are new. Too many other authors have told about life 
in the Philippines for much of the field to be left untouched. 

Mrs. Dauncey, however, as the title of her book suggests, is an English- 
woman, and in this collection of her letters, written to friends at home, 
probably the most interesting thing to the average reader would be the reflec- 
tion of the English attitude toward American policy. The letters carry 
with them a local atmosphere which reveals the true Filipino and Philippine 
life as many others have failed to do. On the whole the story is interestingly 
told and the word pictures are well drawn. But, unfortunately, the author 
has allowed personal prejudice to lead her into unfair criticism of things 
American. Unquestionably more or less of the criticism is deserved, espe- 
cially regarding the customs duties and regulations. But the bias is so 
sweeping that there appears to be nothing good in the American administra- 
tion of the islands. It is not impossible, however, that there may be direct 
benefit in seeing ourselves as others see us. 

Dewsnup, Ernest R. Railway Organization and Working. Pp. xi, 498. 

Price, $2. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906. 

Under the title of Railway Organisation and Working Professor Ernest R. 
Dewsnup, of the University of Chicago, has published a series of papers 
which constitute a course of special lectures delivered before his university 
classes on railway transportation during the period extending from Novem- 
ber, 1904, to May, 1906. The volume contains twenty-five papers, all but two 
of them being by railway officials. The papers are of high average excellence 
and the volume constitutes a most welcome addition to the scanty literature 
dealing with the management of railway traffic. The volume may profitably 
be read not only by men in the railway service, but also by college and 
university students of transportation. The scope of the subjects treated 
may be indicated by the fact that there are several papers dealing with the 
passenger department, others with the handling of freight and the distribution 
of cars, others of a more technical character concerned with the maintenance 
of way and equipment, and other papers dealing with the duties of comp- 
trollers and auditors. In the appendix may be found six papers prepared by 
Professor Dewsnup’s students. The papers in the appendix are quite as 
interesting as those which constitute the main body of the volume. The 
book is illustrated with ten diagrams. 

Dole, C. F. The Spirit of Democracy. Pp. viii, 435. Price, $1.25. New 
‘ York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1906. 

A most readable book is this latest attempt to interpret the new spirit of 
Democracy in its relation to our modern industrial life, government and the 
extension of governmental control. The meaning of “sovereignty,” “liberty,” 
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“equality,” treated in their connection with this new spirit, is discussed in Pee e 


popular style, followed by an examination of our American social institu. 
tions, viewed in the light of the spirit of co-operation, which Mr. Dole — 
regards as the essence of Democracy. A positive social motive—good will— ‘c 
is taking the place of the old fear. At the basis of our numberless clubs, 

lodges and granges lies the democratic spirit. The “laissez faire” policy has ‘ 
been abandoned; government must control industry; and, instead of merely * 
keeping order within, or protecting from external foes, is entering upon the aS 
positive task of promoting the welfare of its citizens. Certain of our present _ 


institutions, such as the transmission of property by inheritance, while neces- 


sary in the past, are now strange and anomalous under the rule of a democ- 
racy. The race problem, and “Democracy and the Executive,” are inter- 3 . 
estingly treated, though not discussed analytically. “The electoral college is  __ 
sort of honorary vermiform appendage.” 

The prevalence of looser family ties and divorce is due to the difficulty ae te 
of transition from the old idea of authority to the newer one of mutual good 
will. We are not yet ready for the common ownership of lands, mines and 
forests: “A land full of Quays, Platts and Rockefellers, and the whole 


common justice.” 
Eliot, C. W. Great Riches. Pp. 38. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell 

& Co., 1906. wa 
This beautifully bound little book consists of fifteen short essays on the 


responsibilty and privileges of the wealthy. Large possessions should bring Be bot 


a greater desire to make good use of the power they confer upon the holder. ar. 
Riches do not of themselves mean happiness, however, nor does happiness =— 
necessitate riches. 


much within the reach of those to whom great wealth has not been given. 
Fiske, I~ Civil Government in the United States. New Edition. Pp. xxxii, a 
378. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Sa 
A new edition of this well known text, with additions by D. S. Sanford. 
The book gives a concise review of the origin and development of American © 
governmental institutions, with special emphasis upon their organic character. 
An appendix of seventy pages gives a good selection of the chief documents | 
of our constitutional history. 
Forbes-Lindsay, C. H. Panama. Pp. 368. Price, $1. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. _ 
Foster, J. W The Practice of Diplomacy. Pp. 401. Price, $3 net. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 


work, “The Practice of Diplomacy.” Few, if any, Americans are better — 
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on through his volumes “A Century of American Diplomacy” and “American | 
ae Diplomacy in the Orient.” A valuable companion to these is the present — 


Book Department 


fitted by actual experience to discuss the methods of carrying on our foreign 
relations through diplomatic representatives. Mr. Foster was United States 
‘Minister to Mexico from 1873-80, to Russia 1880-1, to Spain 1883-5, was 
Re special plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity treaties with Spain, Brazil and 
nes Germany in 1891, was agent of the United States in the Bering Sea arbitra- 
ton at Paris in 1893, participated in peace negotiations with Japan upon the 
Ae invitation of the Emperor of China at the close of the war of 1894-5, and 
os) was ambassador on a special mission to Great Britain and Russia in 1897. 
Besides service abroad, he has had experience also as the head of all our 
foreign relations, having succeeded Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State in 
President Harrison’s Cabinet in 1892. An intimacy with diplomatic affairs 
so long and varied as this makes Mr. Foster’s discussion of his subject 
especially valuable. 
In contrast to the two earlier volumes, the subjects presented in this 
book are less exclusively American and cover a much wider period of time. | 


The chief emphasis is, however, still upon the part America has taken in ae 


the development of our present means of international negotiation. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a general discussion of the 
utility and functions of the diplomatic service and of diplomatic etiquette. 
The treatment is not intended to make the book a manual for the use of 
our representatives, but rather to present to the public at large a picture of 
the conditions surrounding international intercourse a hundred and fifty 
years ago and the progress that has since been made in raising the standard 

of the service. These chapters trace the change in the functions of the 


Ra envoy from the time in which be was “an agent who lied abroad for his 
country” to the present, when he is a dignified representative of the national 
_Sprencignty, ae business it is to try to preserve amicable relations | 


ir broken off or disturbed. In this development the representatives of no 
ipo nation have been more prominent than those of the United States. From 
1 the beginning our foreign relations have been characterized by a straight- 
_forwardness of which we may be justly proud. The United States has been 
Wigs _ instrumental also in abolishing as far as possible all needless ceremony and 
‘ae _ formality in the meeting of representatives of sovereignty. 
‘ ee The latter half of the book is devoted to a study of the language, 
é ee framing, negotiation, interpretation and termination of treaties and less formal 
POS: compacts. Here the part played by the United States has been similar to 
- that already mentioned in regard to general diplomatic intercourse. We 
mI have aimed to secure the adoption of direct statements and simplicity in all 
international agreements. The concluding chapters on arbitration and its — 


procedure and international claims are especially interesting because of the __ 


active part the United States has taken in securing amicable settlement of — 
international disputes. 

As a whole, it must be said that the book is a very successful presenta- _ 
tion of the field the author sets out to discuss. In style it is distinctly 
popular rather than scholarly, as, indeed, it is intended to be, and the book 
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ous references and a good bibliography open up the field of the literature 
on the subject to the student who wishes to study its various phases in 
greater detail. 


1907. 
This work is interesting both from its subject matter and from the per- 


of the Bank of France, he superintended the operations of the coinage for 
seven years. After a short review of the theory of money, we are given a 


The second part of the book describes the model mints of the world and 
the methods adopted to minimize loss, both in the process of coinage and 
through wear in use. The latter chapters turn again to the consideration 
of theory. The chief subjects treated are value and price in their relation 
to money, bimetalism, the quantitative theory—to which in a special form 
the author adheres—paper money and the money of the future. Throughout 
the book there are interesting statistical tables dealing with the production 
of the precious metals, variations in value and the proportions of the various 
metals in actual use in the different countries. 


Fraser, J.F. Pictures from the Balkans. Pp. x, 2098. Price, $2. New York: 

Cassell & Co., Limited, 1906. 

The author of “America at Work” and “The Real Siberia” has added another 
to his list of successful local studies. This latest book by Mr. Fraser 
fully lives up to its name in giving the reader “Pictures from the Balkans,” 
but it is more than the title would suggest. It is a book setting forth the 
conditions which underlie one of the most perplexing subjects in modern 
polities—the Macedonian and Bulgarian questions—and the problem of what 
is to be done with Turkey in Europe. 

All through the book the author recounts, apparently without prejudice 
or exaggeration, the actual conditions as he found them existing in the 
Balkan states. Many readers will find themselves forced over to a new point 
of view, or with quite a new understanding, concerning the state of affairs 
in Macedonia, Albania and Bulgaria. It will shock many to learn “that 
most of the murdering now going on in the Balkans is by Christians of 
Christians,” in the process of converting the people from the Greek Church 
to the Bulgarian Church, or vice versa, “at the dagger’s point.” Most of 
which the Christian world has been inclined to lay at the Turk’s door. 

It is hard to realize that Europe contains a people whose whole attitude 
is essentially that of primitive man, who holds human life so cheap that 
most of the people die “from differences of opinion.” Yet such is the case 


remedy the state of affairs now existing there. 


must be judged in the light of the purpose for which it was written. Numer- _ 


_ de Foville, A. La Monnaie. Pp. 242. Price, 2fr. Paris: Victor Le Coffre, 
sonality of the auther. Placed at the head of the administration of the mint 


concise but comprehensive review of the monetary systems of the world. — 


in the Balkans—and it is this problem in political geography which the great 
powers must solve sooner or later—the problem of what is to be done to 


As Mr. Fraser puts it, the average man wonders why the great powers” 
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@ not remove the Turk from all rule in Europe, but the real — why — 
it is not done is because the powers do not know what to do with the 
Balkan states. Russia, Austria and Germany especially look with covetous 
nae eyes on the region; Servia, Greece and Roumania have dreams of future © 
greatness, and France, Britain and Italy are reluctant to let any other nation 
No Ss step in. Meanwhile the conditions grow no better and the question no nearer 


solution. 

: From reading Mr. Fraser’s book the reader is almost sure to agree 

‘es with him in the conclusion that the only apparent solution is a terrific t: 
explosion of war—and that this Balkan area will be the next seat of a 

great international struggle. In it all the position of Germany is menacing. © 
ae Germany looks into the future when there will be no Austrian Empire. Why 


the Austrian desire to have Salonika as an Austrian port on the A2gean? | 
- Why else than that it might eventually all become German? There is a _ 
glimmer of hope for peaceful settlement in a Balkan confederation, with — 
the Turk as a member, but the chance is exceedingly slim. Germany and 
Russia appear most likely to enforce claims by actual warfare, and warfare 
= of some kind seems certain, if one judges from the conditions as Mr. Frase1 
$0 vividly portrays them. i 
Garland, J.S. New England Town Law. Pp. xxxi, 804. Price, $6 net — 
Boston: Boston Book Company, 1906. 

This valuable volume consists of two very distinct parts. The first eighty- 


ment and present status of the New England town. Little that is really 

; new to the student of municipal history is offered here, but the results of 
Ae various detailed studies are presented in an attractive and concise manner. 
Bs The most interesting portion of the study, especially to those not personally 
familiar with New England, is the description of the survivals of former 
customs and methods of organization, not only in the out-of-the-way country 
districts, but even in some of the most progressive of New England's 
municipalities. Best known of these survivals in city government is the 
fetention of the old town meeting by the municipality of Brookline, Mass. 
With a population of 24,000 and a property valuation of $90,852,400, necessi- 


ws and county taxes, the local government is nevertheless entirely satisfactory. 
“In the conduct of the business of all branches of the public service Brook- 
dine has the reputation of being a model town.” 

‘The study of the communal holdings by the towns is also well done. 
How long these survived is a surprise to the average reader. It seems hard 
to realize that Boston Common was still used as a pasture in 1830, and that 
Plymouth, Salem and Sandwich still preserve remnants of their old com- 
munal lands, administered much as they were when they were originally 
established. 


The second part of the book presents the first systematic compilation of 
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the laws of the New England states in relation to towns and town govern- 
ment. The laws are grouped around the titles of the officers of the towns, 
and those of each state are arranged together. By these means the whole 
body of the law is rendered accessible to the reader, an advantage impossible 
through any other method because of the great mass and diversity of the 
statutes. Over three thousand five hundred references are given, citing the 
more important decisions given by the courts in cases under the various 
enactments. 

The volume is an excellent beginning in a sort of work in which as 
yet but little has been accomplished in the United States. 

Gibson, T. The Pitfalls of Speculation. Pp. 146. Price, $1.00. New York: 

Moody Corporation, 1906. 

Giddings, F.H Descriptive and Historical Sociology. Pp. xxiv, 553. New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 

See “Book Reviews.” 
Haeckel, E. Last Words on Evolution. Pp. 179. Price, $1. New York: 

Peter Eckler. 

About a year ago the announcement was made that Ernst Haeckel, the 
famous exponent of Darwinism, had in his farewell lectures, in Berlin 
abandoned the theory of evolution and given support to the teaching of a 
Jesuit writer. After a somewhat incredulous reception, the report was denied 
in toto. Partly with the object of placing the lectures before the American 
public to show the falsity of the original announcement, the present work 
is published. 

The three lectures presented are distinctly popular in character, and 
aim only to give a brief summary of the evolutionary theory in its present- 
day development and to review its present standing in the theological world. 
The first two lectures review the results of biological research in the last 
half century, which Professor Haeckel thinks conclusively demonstrate the 
physical descent of man from the anthropoid apes. The emphasis in the 
last lecture is changed from a discussion of biology to one of theology. The 
author aims to sum up here his monistic philosophy as it bears on the ideas 
of immortality and God. He contends that the soul does not differ in kind 
from the other elements that make up man, and therefore has no individual 
immortality. God as a personal creator he also rejects. “Our monistic 
God, the all-embracing essence of the world, the nature god of Spinosa and 
Goethe is identical with the eternal all-inspiring energy and is one, in 
eternal and infinite substance with space-filling matter. It ‘lives and maves 
in all things,’ as the Gospel says.” 

The book closes with a contrast between the theory of evolution and the 
tenets of the church, which the author holds cannot be reconciled. 

Hay, John. The Addresses of John Hay. Pp. 353. Price, $2. New York: 

The Century Company, 1906. 

The standards of work which controlled the activities of the late Secretary 
Hay were so high that everything he did was most carefully done. His 
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public addresses, like his services as a diplomat and statesman, were the 
sincere and conscientious efforts of a man of genial nature, of broad sym-— 
_ pathies, of rich culture and innate dignity. The volume containing the 
“Addresses of John Hay” will give permanent and wide influence to the 
public speeches of one whose career may well be studied by every patriotic er 
American. The oration which Secretary Hay delivered at the celebration of c > Oral 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Republican party, the eulogy on 
the late President McKinley, which he delivered before Congress, and, 
indeed, all the orations and speeches contained in the volume are examples 
- of the style of one who was able to clothe his thought in most graceful and 
dignified phraseology. Secretary Hay’s knowledge of history, of literature, 
of art, and his poetic temperament gave him an unsual endowment as a 
writer. What he said is valuable first of all because of the content, but it is 
equally interesting and instructive to one who is in search of standards of — 
graceful English. 


Haynes, G.H. The Election of Senators. Pp. xi, 295. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 
Henderson, Howard JWWcalth and Workingmen. Second Revised Edition. 
a. Pp. 531. Price, $1. Covington, Ky.: H. A. Schroetter, 1906. 
_ The most interesting feature of the book is its sweeping condemnation of — 
_ the industrial and moral evils of the day. 
“We cannot baptize monopoly and take it into the church.” 
“Wealth, or ‘the capacity to gratify rational desire,’ should bear equitable ey 
relation to the industry that produces it.” ; 
“The accumulation of vast fortunes in the possession of a few, while 
toiling masses swelter in abject poverty, is reprobated by the equitable laws | : * 
of sociology and the principles of Christianity.” 
But the possession of riches, as such, is not condemned. 
“Asceticism and Stoicism, no more than Epicureanism, comport with the — 
spirit or genius of Christ’s religion. A rational use of money, in the encour- 
agement and cultivation of the beautiful, is not sinful.” 
i In spite of this positive stand on industrial questions, the book is 
_ primarily religious. On almost every page biblical characters are used as 
illustrations, and numerous extracts from the Bible are printed. 
The author has written a series of sermons, covering three hundred and | 
_ fifty pages, and grouped them under this title, “Wealth and Workmen.” Eco- F 
nomic considerations find a place in only six of the nineteen chapters. Eight — 
_ chapters are taken up with a plea for foreign missions, and the remaining a 
five are devoted to a discussion of various religious topics, such as “The 
Free-Seat Church” and “Systematic Benevolence.” 
The book is well written and makes good reading, but its title, “Wealth = 
and Workingmen,” is a misnomer, as the sanction proposed is in all cases ‘ ~ 
a religious one, and the criterion for human endeavor is made the support " Na, 
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Hillis, N.D. The Fortunes of the Republic. Pp. 333. Price, $1.20. New 3 
York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Company, 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. By. 

Howard, B.E. The German Empire. Pp. 449. Price, $2. New York: 


Macmillan Company, 1906. 
The rise of Germany to importance in both the commerce and politics of the __ 
world is one of the most interesting of international developments of the a 
past half century. An analysis of the government lying back of and largely __ 
directing the national ambition is, therefore, a welcome contribution to our — 2} 
knowledge of our powerful transatlantic neighbor. In his work, “The | 
German Empire,” Dr. Burt Estes Howard has given us a review of many 
of the more important phases of this young government, the most successful _ 
of all modern legislative and administrative organizations. The material | 
upon which the author has chiefly drawn is the wealth of German official 
publications and historical and constitutional studies. For this reason the 
book is often hard reading and will not be sought by the casual reader who 
wishes to get a superficial view of the powers and interrelations of the 
various branches of the imperial and state governments. But the work 
makes up in solidity for whatever it lacks in interest, and the student of 
comparative politics will find it a valuable reference book not only in giving 
a concise statement of the facts, but also in placing at his command by © 
numerous references the authorities upon the various subjects treated. 

Following a very condensed introductory chapter on the founding of 
the German Empire, the author presents a number of subjects which, by 
their contrasts to similar branches of our own government, are especially 

_ interesting to the American reader. The more important of these are the 
chapters on the relations of the empire and the individual states, the Kaiser, 
the Bundesrath and the Reichstag. The peculiar position of the imperial 
chancellor is also very satisfactorily outlined. 

The range of the later chapters of the book—Alsace-Lorraine, finance 
and the army—shows that the author has. here been forced to select from a 
large number of subjects within the scope of the title. Many of those most 
interesting to the student of German affairs have been of necessity omitted by 
the limitation of the work to a single volume. Most important among these 
is a discussion of German foreign policy in both its European and oversea 
aspects, but numerous other topics of hardly less interest suggest themselves. 

As a whole the book is a serious and concise summary of value in itself 
and a basis for wider study, 

Hunt, Thomas F. How to Choose a Farm. Pp. xiv, 412. Price, $1.75. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 
The author, professor of agronomy at Cornell University, is well qualified 
to discuss the problems relating to the choice of a farm. 

The chief elements to be considered are: First, character and topography — 

of the soil; second, climatic conditions, including healthfulness and water 

— supply; third, location; fourth, improvements. A complete and somewhat 
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technical classification of the soils of the United States is given, along with — a 
the crops best adapted to them. The caution is given that a mechanical and 


The farms of the United States are capitalized above their commercial — 
value, because they act as homes as well as places of business. This explains — 
the fact that the average farm, including eastern rocky wastes and western 
deserts, is poor property as an investment. Further, the average gross_ 

returns are low in comparison to what they would be under good manage- 

ment, which should in general bring yields fifty per cent better than the 

present averages. A score card is offered, showing the relative values of 
various farm characteristics. 

; After the principles concerned in the selection of a farm are stated, they 
are applied to a discussion of the different regions in America. The United 
States is arranged in eighteen divisions for this purpose. Canada, Mexico, 

the outlying possessions of the United States and South American lands are 7 
also discussed. 

The subject is treated from an economic point of view, abundant statis-— 
tical data being given in support of statements. The book suffers through an 
attempt to cover too wide a field. The style is ordinary. Though at times 

involved, it is generally lucid. The subject is treated practically and dispas- 
sionately. The book is valuable to persons considering the possibility of 
owning or living on a farm. 

Jackson, A. V.W. Persia: Past and Present. Pp. xxx, 471. Price, $4. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. .. 
_daures, J. Studies in Socialism. Translated by Mildred Minturn. Pp. xliii, | 

197. Price, $1. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 

M. Jaurés, the greatest living French Socialist, writes in this publication a 
number of interesting studies on present-day socialism and socialistic theory. 

_ The presentation of the subject is able and its spirit tolerant. The writer is 
the foremost exponent of the group which aims at the reorganization of $ a 
society through gradual reforms rather than by revolution. His discussions 

are characterized by a willingness to meet fairly and squarely not only the 
_ differences of belief of avowed opponents, but, what is more unusual in 

such writings, the differences between the author and his allies in the 

_ socialistic movement. M. Jaurés insists upon the necessity of converting 
_ the large mass of society to the socialistic program before any actual 

practice of the teachings can be begun. A determined minority would be 

quite sufficient to frustrate the plans of a society otherwise clearly destined 
; to succeed. The arguments in favor of proceeding slowly and in a peaceful * 

ieee) manner only are reinforced by numerous references to history and by shrewd 

_ Observations on present-day facts, which show the writer much more of a 

‘Student than the average of the class of writers he represents. ; 
Pp. viii, 264. Price, $1.25. New a = 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. ae 
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In this volume Professor Jenks has collected nine addresses delivered at 
various times bearing upon the duty of the schools to prepare their students 
for undertaking the responsibilities of citizenship. It is not in any sense a 
text, but intended rather to appeal to the educator by showing the impor- 
tance of a study of our politics and government. The electorate must be 
given the ability to judge of public affairs by a thorough understanding of 
the elements of our national life acquired by unprejudiced presentation of 
facts in our schools. This can never be equaled for the average man by 
casual reading of periodicals or a brief period of interest in the progress of 
political campaigns. 

The lectures aim to present the importance of conscious emphasis by 
the teacher upon the factors that develop a sense of responsibility in all 
branches of life. The presentation is always interesting and illuminated by 
a wealth of happy :!lustrations. 

Johnson, Clifton. Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. Pp. xiii, 

287. Price, $2. New York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 

Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley is a book of social studies 
rather than a technical work. It consists of reprints of papers that have 
previously appeared in the “Outing Magazine,” the “Delineator,”’ “Good 
Housekeeping” and the “New England Magazine.” The series of studies begins 
with Louisiana and ends with Minnesota, and the volume attempts to present 
a literary picture of certain classes of people living in the states bordering 
the Mississippi River. The volume is really a series of interviews with 
people who are supposed to represent types of society. The persons inter- 
viewed are unlettered country people, who are not the leaders of the central 
west. Indeed, the volume has more to do with the “byways” than with the 
“highways.” The volume is copiously illustrated by reproductions of photo- 
graphs of commonplace persons and scenes. There is little art displayed in 
the illustrations, 

Kennedy, W.8S Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. Pp. 266. — Price, 

50 cents. New York: Hurst & Co., 1906. 

Knox, George W. The Spirit of the Orient. Pp. xvii, 307. Price, $1.50. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1906. 

The author of “The Spirit of the Orient,” Mr, George W. Knox, whom 
many people have become acquainted with by his volume on “Japanese Life 
in Town and Country,” is admirably equipped for writing upon the east. He 
has lived long enough in the Orient to be able to make a sympathetic and 
appreciative interpretation of the civilization and culture of Oriental coun- 
tries. He is, moreover, able to express himself in an easy and graceful 
style. The catholicity of the author’s mind is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

“Doubtless the spirit of the east differs from the spirit of the west, else 
there would be no occasion for this book, but beneath them both is our 
common humanity. Deep and wide is our separation, and strange to each 
other are the two great earth spirits, and yet all men are one. Could we 
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creep for a while into each other’s skin and look through each other's 
consciousness, we should feel at home. The greater part of life is the same 
for all. We have like bodies, with their members and their senses; we are 
‘subject to the same influences of air and light and darkness and earth and 
sky. We have the same needs for food and drink and sleep and clothes. 
We alike are social in our being, and the great drama of life, with its 
beginning and ending, its pains and joys, its loves and hates, is the same for 
re all, so that in no metaphorical sense, but in the most literal meaning of the 
words, we are one.” 

* “The Spirit of the Orient” is concerned mainly with India, China and 
Japan. After the American we of the Orient and the 


China and Japan in turn, to each two one on 

; “People and Customs” and another on “The Spirit and Probiems.” The 

volume closes with a chapter entitled “The New World,” in which the author 

discusses the situation in the east that has resulted from the victory of 

Japan over Russia. 

_ Martin, G. W., Edited by. Transactions of the Kansas State Historical 

Society, 1905-1906. Vol. IX. Pp. 654. Topeka: State Printing Office, 

1906. 

A yolume embracing the addresses at the annual meetings for the year 

mentioned. It includes studies in local history and the development of the 

state, the chief divisions being: Early missions in Kansas, semi-centennial 

of territorial organization, river navigation, political administrations, the 
soldiers of Kansas and miscellaneous papers. 

Matthews, B) American Character. Pp. 33. Price, 75 cents. New York: 

- T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1906. 

ear beautifully written and beautifully printed essay on the ideals of Amer- 
— icans. It is given in answer to the foreign criticism that “the ambition of 

the American’s heart, the passion of his life, is money.” 

_ McAdoo, W. Guarding a Great City. Pp. vi, 350. Price, $2. New York: 

Harper 1906. 


__ Was dismissed at the behest of certain political powers. The present volene 
; a the result of his experiences and observations during that period. He 
endeavors to show just what the police system of a city needs, its advan- 
tages, its difficulties, its dangers. We find him, therefore, discussing the 
_ make-up of the police establishment, its discipline, appointments and promo- 
tions, honors for physical courage, details and assignments, harbor police, as 
_ well as a good many of the chief problems the police have to solve. Amongst 
se these he treats of vice, Chinatown, the pool-room evil, the traffic problems, 
_ and devotes a special chapter to the magistrates. 
ont In style the volume is depressive and rambling, decidedly lacking in 
on order and continuity. In too many places the author seems, naturally enough, 
_ perhaps, to be on the defensive, and to be replying to critics of his own 
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administration. The volume would have been much stronger had the author 
dropped the controversial tone and found a more logical arrangement for 
his material. In spite of these criticisms, however, the book gives a very 
valuable and suggestive insight as to the police conditions and problems of 
New York City. Mr. McAdoo points out, for instance, the practical impos- 
siblity of securing certain sorts of evidence by means of regular police; not 
through any fault of the policemen, but through the very conditions sur- 
rounding them. He likewise pays many deserved compliments to the police 
force, and says that they are like any other body of men that he has known, 
few bad, many good. No one can read this volume without realizing that 
more definite steps should be taken to free the police from political contro] 
and to increase their effectiveness in many ways. Incidentally, the average 
reader will get a deal of information as to the ways in which the forces of 
evil combine to defeat the law. The book deserves wide reading. 

McLaughlin, A.C. Report on the Diplomatic Archives of the Department of 
State, 1789-1840. Pp. 73. Price, 25 cents. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution. 

McLaughlin, A. C., Slade, W. A., and Lewis, E. D., Edited by. Writings on 
American History. Pp. xv, 172. Price, $1.00. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution. 

Merriam, C. E. Report on the Municipal Revenues of Chicago. Pp. xiii, 
161. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: City Club, 1906. 

Moore, F. The Balkan Trail. Pp. xi, 296. Price, $3.50. New York: 
millan Company, 1906. a 

Reserved for later notice. 

Morris, J. Makers of Japan. Pp. xv, 330. Price, $3. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1906. 

See “Book Reviews.” 

Nettleship, R.L- Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. Pp. 256. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 

The writings of Thomas Hill Green lie in the three fields of philosophy, 

religion and politics. Mr. Nettleship in this memoir originally published as 

a part of the works of Thomas Hill Green brings out the development of 

the author’s thought in each of these three fields. Mr. Green was known 

to the writer as leader and as a friend, and the background of the work is, 

therefore, drawn not only from published works, but from the vantage point 

of intimate association. The estimate of the thought and personality of the 

statesman-philosopher is sympathetic and appreciative. 

Nevinson, H. W. A Modern Slavery. Pp. x, 216. Price, $2. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1906. 

The author of this volume is an Englishman. He was sent (incognito) by 

Harpers into Southern Africa to find out the situation of the slave trade. 

After stopping at Loanda and other places on the coast, Mr. Nevinson jour- 

neyed from Benguela, via Mossamedes, through the Bihe district, and back 
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again to Benguela, finally embarking from Lobito Bay, stopping on his 
return journey at San Thome. Everywhere Mr. Nevinson found innumer- 
able evidences of the existence of the slave trade, not merely the domestic 
slavery perfectly well known amongst the native negro tribes, but he found 
that caravans of slaves are still being brought from the east over trails well 
worn during the period of American slavery. The natives are still being 
sold to planters or shipped under guive of contract laborers to the Portu- 
guese Islands, San Thome and Principe. Those going to the islands are 
nominally under contract for five years, renewable if they so desire. As a 
matter of fact, they are sent as slaves for life, and the natives know it well. 
The contract is a compulsory one. It is an appalling picture of slavery 
which Mr. Nevinson gives us, and one which ought to stir the governments, 
which think they have abolished the slave business, into activity. Mr. 
Nevinson’s account is very interesting, the illustrations are good, and the 
total impression is that it is an account of a truthful eye-witness. The fact 
that Mr. Nevinson was poisoned just before leaving the country, his life 
having been threatened for some time, lends additional emphasis to his 
statement. 

Parsons, F. The Railways, the Trusts and the People. Pp. v, 544. Price, 

$1.50. Philadelphia: C. F. Taylor, 1906. 

Reserved for later notice, 
Pearson, H.C. What I Saw in the Tropics. Pp. 288. Price, $3. New 

York: India Rubber Publishing Company, 1906, 

Reserved for later notice. 
Pinkus,N. Das Problem des Normalen. Pp. 295. Price, 6.60 marks. 

Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1906. 

Pollock, Sir Henry. Maine’s Ancient Law. Pp. 462. Price, $1.75. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

“Maine’s Ancient Law” has become one of the classics of political science. 
First published in 1861, some of its conclusions must be modified in the 
light of our present knowledge. The student is not surprised that such is 
the case, but rather that so little correction is necessary. Maine never 
attempted to achieve the ambition of the continental scholar—to formulate 
a well-balanced “system” or “theory”—but was content to present his studies 
for what they were worth, even at the risk of leaving them somewhat frag- 
mentary in character. That such was his method probably accounts in no 
small degree for the enduring excellence of his writings. 

The chief object of the volume is to show the importance of the legal 
element in early societies. Maine was the first to clearly point out that the 
study of law must not be confined to its political and constitutional aspects, 
but that it offers a vast field for the application of historical and comparative 
method. 

The chief topics treated are: the sentiment of reverence evoked by the 
mere existence of law in early communities, the essential formalism of 
archaic law, the predominance of rules of procedure over rules of sub- 
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stance in early legal systems, the fundamental difference between ancient 
and modern ideas as to legal proof, the relatively modern character of the 
individual citizens’ disposing power, especially by will and freedom of 
contract, and the still more modern appearance of true criminal law. 

Such fundamental studies as these are always welcome to the student. 

Later researches in the history of law have, as a rule, confirmed Maine’s 
leading ideas partly by actual proof of consequences he indicated as 
possible, partly by additional testimony, drawn from fields he himself never 
investigated. 

This republication of a great classic in historical jurisprudence is highly 
welcome. The edition is supplemented by excellent notes by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, pointing out the advance made since the time of Maine’s studies, 
Price, W.H. The English Patents of Monopoly. Pp. x, 261. Price, $1.50, 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice, 
Reynolds, J. S. Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877. Pp. §22. 

Price, $2. Columbia: The State Company. 

Reserved for later notice. 
Rhodes, J.F. History of the United States. Vols. VI and VII. Pp. 400 and 

430. Price, $2.50 each. New York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 

Robbins, H., Edited by. Labor, Capital and the Public. Pp. viii, 220. Price, 
$1. Chicago: Public Policy Publishing Company. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Ryan, J. A. A Living Wage. Pp. 346. Price, $1. New York: Macmillan 


See “Book Reviews.” ' 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Importers, 1906, 

M. Paul Sabatier, the author of “The Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” gives 
his readers in this volume a most interesting insight into the conditions 
lying back of the present movement for separation of church and state in 
France. 

Though not a Catholic himself, it must be evident to every one who 
reads the book that the author has approached his subject with both sym- 
pathy and understanding. He looks for no stimulus to Protestantism to 
arise from the present movement, but expressly declares that those who 
hope for such an outcome are destined to bitter disappointment. Prot- 
estantism is not the impelling agent in the present movement—indeed, the 
consequences of the separation will rest much more heavily upon that 
branch of the Christian Church in France than upon the Catholics, the move- 
ment is essentially one of Catholics against Catholics—a progressive party 
against the reactionary faction. With the former organization victory, M. 
Sabatier insists, will ultimately rest, and to it the spiritual regeneration of 
France will almost entirely be due. The rise of this party of the “Young 


Company, 1906. 
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Sabatier, P Disestablishment in France. Pp. 173. Price, $1.25. New York: 
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Catholics” is then traced, showing a sturdy protest against what the author sete 
calls the medizvalism of the conservatives. The growth of the cult of the 
Sacred Heart, the preposterous claims of Leo Taxil, _with his 


the united opposition of the ultramontane party to a tele trial for Dreyfus, hie : 
and the remarkable growth of such reactionary journals as “La Croix” = ; 
its dependents, show it is insisted how far the conservative branch of the Aas 
HY church has gotten out of tune with the present-day life of the nation. 

All these features are connected directly with the “clericals,” the party | 
upon which must be placed the responsibility for the present crisis. 

M. Sabatier vehemently denies the assertion that the separation of 
church and state is an accident, an action forced upon the nation by “ 
determined campaign of a well-organized but really unimportant minority. 

He asserts that the movement in favor of bringing Catholicism closely into — ie” 
touch with present-day life and reconciling its doctrines with the discoveries * 
of modern science is one which has its roots in every province of the _ 
republic. The new movement, under the leadership of such men as Abbé 
- Loisy, is organized with the avowed determination of staying with the 
Catholic Church and winning the allegiance of the people from that vantage | 
ground. Any secession from the organized body of Catholicism would not — re 
carry with it the bulk of the people of France, and would thus sacrifice the ¥ a 
_ dearest ambition of the progressive party. 
The author considers especially unfortunate the stand taken by the Pope | 
jm the present conflict, for harmony is all important. The religion of 
France depends on Catholicism, and many will suffer if the reconciliation 
of Catholicism and modern civilization is brought about only—as there is _ 
too much reason to fear will be the case—after the Ultramontanes and the _ 
- fanatics have had their way unchecked in the French Church and have | 
_ brought it to the inevitable ruin that awaits a policy of ignorant pride and 
blind obstinacy. 
: The book lacks unity, but presents the material in a style both instruc- 
tive and clear. It is especially valuable for its presentation of the cauces | 
underlying the contest. A copy of the law for separation of the churches 
and the state is appended in French and in an English translation. 
Salomon, A. Die Ursachen der ungleichen Entlohnung von Manner- und 
Frauenarbeit. Pp. 132. Price, 60f. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, © 
1906. 
Schmoller,G Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft. — 
Pp. 480. Price, 11.40m. Leipzig: Duncker und Humbolt, 1906. 


- Sharp, K.L. Jilinois Libraries. Pp. 96. Price, $1. Urbana: University _ 
of Illinois, 1906. 
Shioya,S. When I Was a Boy in Japan. Pp. iv, 155. Price, 75 cents. 

2 Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 1906. 
‘ Skinner, R. P. Abyssinia of To-Day. Pp. xvi, 227. Price, $3. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 
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The author was American commissioner in Abyssinia, 1903-04, and was in 
charge of the first mission sent by the American government to the court 
of King Menelik, locally known as “the King of Kings.” The mission was 
sent to conclude with Abyssinia a treaty which should protect and strengthen 
the commercial relations of the two countries. Mr. Skinner has described 
the preparation of the mission and its travels from the coast to the capital, 
Addis-Ababa, the negotiations with the emperor and the return journey. In 
addition, a number of chapters are devoted to Abyssinian conditions, people, 
language, religion, customs, trade and commerce. One or two chapters on 
the history of the country are included, in which fact and fiction are inter- 
woven. The volume is concluded by the treaty signed at Addis-Ababa and 
ratified by the President, March 17, 1904. Many excellent illustrations are 
given in the volume. The subject matter is excellent and the style good. 
It is hard to see why the price should be so high. 

Mr. Skinner was very favorably impressed with Abyssinia and with the 
king, Menelik. He evidently believes that the country has a future, and that 
the present developments are very promising. In the main an upland country, 
with sturdy, vigorous inhabitants, who are Caucasians rather than Negroes, 
with many fertile valleys, and separated from the coast by rather large 
strips of desert which make an invasion difficult, there seems to be no 
reason why Mr. Skinner’s faith should not be justified. It is not likely 
that our own commercial dealings with this country will be very large in 
the immediate future, but the prospect evidently justifies sending the mission. 
There will be many who will be glad to get so accurate and interesting an 
account of this comparatively little known part of the world. 

Snider, G. E. The Taxation of the Gross Receipts of Railways in Wisconsin, 

Pp. 138. Price, $1. American Economic Association, 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Steiner, E. A. On the Trail of the Immigrant. Pp. 374. Price, $1.50. New 

York: F. H. Revell Company, 1906. 
This volume is easily one of the most interesting, accurate and important 
discussions of the immigrant yet produced in this country. The author is 
unusually well qualified. Born in southeastern Europe, educated in the 
German universities, with ancestors of Jewish faith, he is himself a Christian 
minister and professor in Iowa College. Coming to this country as an 
immigrant, he has repeatedly crossed and recrossed the ocean to see and 
observe other immigrants. He is a man who has found in this country not 
the “land of the mighty dollars but the land of great ideals.” He is the 
master of many languages, with wide observation of the peoples in Europe 
and of the immigrant in America, and possessed withal of no mean literary 
ability. Who could be better prepared to interpret to the rest of us the 
essential facts in the lives and characters of our immigrants? 

The author begins by discussing the home conditions in southeastern 
Europe, and in later chapters telling of the Slavs, the Jews, the Bohemians, 
the Italians and the Greeks, describing their journey to this country and the 
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opportunities the various groups have found here. The volume contains 

many excellent illustrations which lend force to the arguments of the writer. 

Throughout all the study the difficulties, the dangers of immigration, the 

poverty and the crime of the immigrant are frankly recognized and freely | 

stated. Through all runs a powerful undercurrent of optimism—an optimism nite 
based on knowledge. Professor Steiner finds a greater menace to tlie ideals a4) 
of America in the attitude of the froth of American society than in the 
physical and moral weaknesses of the immigrants. To our immigration | 
department, particularly to Mr. Robert Watchorn, himself, be it remembered, 
an immigrant, many compliments are paid. Some of the book has already 
appeared in the form of articles in “The Outlook.” Professor Steiner has 
given us a very sympathetic and intelligent interpretation of the immigrant, | 
and to all students of the problems of immigration his production will be 

jnvaluable. 

Stickney, A. Organized Democracy. Pp. 268. Price, $1 net. Boston: 

: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Taylor,F.M. Some Chapters on Money. Pp. 316. Ann Arbor: George ae 

Wahr, 1906. 

- Reserved for later notice. 

z Taylor, H.C. Agricultural Economics. Pp. viii, 327. Price, $1.25. New 

York: Macmillan Company. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Thorpe, F. M., and Milligan, H.W. The Government of the United States 
and of Illinois. Rev. Ed. Pp. 365. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge, 1906. 2 

Reserved for later notice. 

Townsend, E.W. Our Constitution. Pp. 322. Price, $1.50. New York: 

Moffat, Yard & Co., 1906. 

Mr. Townsend offers this volume, not as a contribution to knowledge, but — 
as a popular review of our great instrument of government. Judged from | 

_ this standpoint, the book is a success; it presents in an easy style the chief 


anecdotes and quotations of contemporary character sketches. It is a book a4 
_ which the average man not interested in constitutional questions for their 
own sake can read and find interesting. After a brief review of the previous _ 
experiences of the colonies with self-government, the various movements — 
toward union are described, and the familiar struggles and compromises _ 
which finally ended in our present constitution. A discussion of the amend- — 
ments concludes the text proper. A last chapter and an appendix include 
the chief documents, English and Colonial, which form the background _ 
ee of the history of our present constitution. This part of the book, apt to ty 
be slighted by the class of readers to whom its style will most appeal, . - 
~ tthe most valuable portion for the true student. The body of the book soeiat Pigg 
plead guilty to the charge of a sacrifice of solidity to entertaining presenta- 
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tion, and the temptation to neglect phases of the subject that might prove 
difficult for the readers to comprehend has not always been resisted. At 
other points a surprising brevity is to be noticed, as, for example, the dis- 
cussion of the war amendments and their results, which covers hardly four 
pages of the text. These defects impair the value of the book as a guide 
for the student who wishes to get more than a general idea of the subject 
treated. In the light of its object, however, it should be said that on the 
whole the work is entertainingly written and will furnish an easy introduc- 
tion to the study of the constitution to a class of readers who would be 
repelled by a work of greater scholastic pretensions. 

Train, A. The Prisoner at the Bar. Pp. 349. Price, $2. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 

See “Book Reviews.” 

Vay de Vaya and Luskod, Count. Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, 
Korea and Japan. Pp. xxxii, 399. Price, $4. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Ward, A. W., Prothero, G. W., and Leathes,S. Cambridge Modern History. 
Vol. IV. Pp. xxix, 1003. Price, $4. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Wells, H. G. The Future in America. Pp. 259. 
Harper & Bros., 1906. 

A sincere criticism of America is always appreciated by Americans. Mr. 
Wells combines in this book the results of an acute observation with a 
touch of philosophy tinged by both hope and doubt. Frankly admitting his 
prepossessions in favor of certain ideals, he aims to give us his first impres- 
sions drawn from a brief visit to America. All pretension to finality of 
opinion he disclaims with the caution, “Will the reader please remember 
that I’ve been just a few weeks in the States altogether, and value my 
impressions at that.” 

The object of the book is to try to get some insight into the future of 
the republic by a review of the most characteristic of its present day accom- 
plishments and problems. 

Some of the author’s conclusions, the American reader will suspect, are 
due to the briefness of his stay, which has made the appearance pass for the 
reality, but with these few exceptions the judgments passed upon the various 
phases of our national life are trenchant and sound. They involve the 
problems to the solution of which the best thought in America is turned. 
Trusts, permanent large fortunes, child labor, graft and other phenomena 
of our national life fail under the author’s unsparing criticism. The nation 
as a whole he finds still devoted to worship at the altar of individualism. 
That a change in attitude is coming is shown by numerous small beginnings 
all through the social organization. Most conspicuous of these indications 
are the leading statements of the leading public men, such as Mr. Roosevelt 


Price, $2. New York: 
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; ep and Mr. Bryan, who, while formally reiterating their faith in the old doctrine ‘ 
of individualism, at the same time advocate the calling in of the organized 


yer - force of the community to Protect the individual from the results of the 


These declarations by the lenders are the beginning of a state of mind _ 
which will insist on the welfare of the whole as opposed to the freedom of _ 
the individual. 
The problems that confront the American people seem so great that 
the author concludes his book with a chapter in which doubt and hope for 
» the future are combined. It is a satisfaction, however, to read the admission — 
in the closing paragraphs that “After all is said and done, I do find the 


‘ba a balance of my mind tilts steadily to a belief in a continuing and accelerated — 
DG progress now in human affairs. . . . It seems to me, in spite of my 
y patriotic inclinations , . . that in America . . . the leadership of 


progress must rest.” 


es $1.50. iettens Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

act The volume is part two of a series of Harvard economic studies, published 
under the direction of the Department of Economics of Harvard University. 
The author held for a time the South End House Fellowship, which gave 
him the opportunity of gathering the information here published. At 
present he is assistant professor of economics and sociology in Oberlin 
College. 

The term “lodging house as used here, unless otherwise indicated, covers 
the class of dwellings in which live the great middle class of workers, sales- 
_ men, skilled mechanics and miscellaneous industrial workers, who for the 
most part are unmarried and without other abiding-place in the city— 
_ dwellings where men and women are lodged upon the payment of a sum of 
money (weekly or monthly).” The present study deals largely with the 
- conditions in the South End of Boston, and the author shows how this 
district has gradually become a lodging house district. He describes in 
ger detail the general housing conditions, the cost of rooms, the social and 

economic condition of the lodgers, etc. A very carefully written chapter 


: Ce devoted to vital statistics, which is well illustrated by several charts. 
ea Possibly no part of the book is more important than the chapters dealing 

_ with crime and prostitution and the problem of marriage. “The lodgirg 
house tends to increase the density of population, while nevertheless few 
children are to be found in the lodging house district, which has the lowest 
7 ith -rate of any in the city—lower, in fact, than the lowest death-rate in 
fe pecs any ward in the city. It follows that the lodging house population is not 
Pa _ ‘feproducing itself, and probably it is due to the low marriage rate.” The 
economic position of the landlady is very insecure, and as a result she is 
- likely to be careless as to the moral character of those received in the house. 
_ For this reason, therefore, the development of lodging houses, with the 
Separate café on the corner, while it gives certain freedom, involves very 
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great moral dangers, which were, to some extent, to be avoided under the 
older boarding house system, with a common parlor and some semblance of 
a home life. The result of the city’s attitude toward houses of prostitution 
has been to scatter immoral people throughout the lodging house district, 
and it is therefore extremely difficult for a decent person to be sure of the 
character of his own residence. 

The author has made an important contribution to our knowledge of 
home (?) life of the great class in our communities, and his volume, and 
its suggestions, should be carefully studied. 

Wood, Wm. The Fight for Canada. Pp. xx, 370. Price, $2.50. Boston: 

Little Brown & Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 
Wright, C.D. The Battles of Labor. Pp. 220. Price, $1. Philadelphia: 

G. W. Jacobs & Co., 1906. 

“Wright's Battles of Labor” is a summary of the lectures delivered by Colonel 
Wright, the former commissioner of labor, on the Bull lectureship founda- 
tion in Philadelphia. The author takes up the cases of labor conflicts with 
his well-known impartial attitude; he describes a number of typical conflicts 
between capital and labor, showing that in most cases they might have been 
avoided, at least in recent years. The feature of the book is a chapter 
describing the general methods of avoiding labor conflicts and pointing out 
that the social and industrial efficiency of the American people depends 
upon the development of a rational system of collective bargaining between 
employers and employees, 

Colonel Wright, in this latest book, takes a historical point of view 
which lends special interest to his discussion. He shows that the friction, 
struggle and conflict between opposing forces in our industrial society was 
natural in the earlier days of our development, but he brings out with great 
clearness that the principle of combination and co-operation, which has 
wrought such wonders on the employer’s side of business undertakings, must 
now be applied to the relations between employer and laborer. 


Alexander, De Alva Stanwood. A Political History of the State of New 
York. Two Volumes. 1774-1832, 1833-1861. Pp. x, 405; vi, 444. Price, 
$5.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

These volumes deal with a most attractive and important but difficult and 

complicated field of study. To all but the specialist the political history of 

the Empire State, especially the period prior to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, has been—to use the apt description of Daniel S. Dickinson—“a 
tangled web.” Even James Parton refers to it as “that most unfathomable 
of subjects.” With the exception of Hammond’s inadequate and antiquated 

History of Political Parties in the State of New York, published sixty years 

ago, Mr. Alexander’s work covers an unoccupied field. 
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Congress—as well as his acceptance of Carlyle’s conception of the transcen-— 
dent importance of personality in history, has led him to confine his narrative 
to political events and to the deeds of party leaders. 


that the author has ree iaee® to write. It would be hard to find, in = 
commonwealth of the Union a more interesting or picturesque se pes. 
than is presented in the political history of the Empire State. Rarely more — 
than two controlling spirits appear at a time, and as these pass into apogee © 
younger men of approved capacity are ready to take their places. None _ 
had a meteoric rise, but in his day each became an absolute party boss.” Ma 

The first volume opens somewhat abruptly with the establishment of the 
state government. There is, unfortunately, no attempt to portray the _ 
political development of the colony, nor to show the connection between the — 
pre-existing parties and those of the revolutionary era. Neither is the 
treatment of the transition from colonial to commonwealth government 
adequate. With the adoption of the constitution of 1777, however, the plan 
of the author is quite fully and successfully executed. 

It is a striking fact that to a remarkable extent the political history of 
New York can be traced in the constant rivalry of two predominant party 
leaders. The story of the political careers of George and DeWitt Clinton a | : 
and the long line of their political opponents comprises more than three- 
fourths of the first volume. Mr. Alexander shows how, for some time after 

the Revolution, Hamilton led the forces opposed to George Clinton, _ ea 
later, while Aaron Burr was pushing to the front, the rising genius of . 
DeWitt Clinton began to assert itself. The defeat of Burr for meme 
and the death of Hamilton seemed to clear the way for the complete control 
by DeWitt Clinton, save for his inability to find a strong man for governor 2 
whom he could use. In 1812 Van Buren first came into prominence, and 
shortly revealed his superiority as a political manager. For nearly — 
decades, until the death of the distinguished canal builder, his great capacity 
was taxed to the uttermost in the contest between “Bucktails” and “Clinton- — 
ians.” The concluding chapters of this volume trace Thurlow Weed’s_ 
succession to the leadership of the forces opposed to Van Buren, until the — 
latter’s enemies attempted to shelve him by making him vice-president. 

The second volume continues the narrative of the rivalry of the opposing — 
parties under these same leaders. Van Buren was aided by two of his 
former eoteagues of the Albany regency, William L. Marcy and Silas 

Wright. 
gradually to Horatio Seymour. Weed, supported by Seward, and later by 
Greeley, marshaled the rival political forces. ms 

In addition to these commanding personalities the pages of these volumes _ 

_ present realistic pen pictures of such statesmen and politicians as Philip 


Schuyler, John Jay, the Livingstons, Robert Yates, John Lansing, Rufus ay 
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King, Daniel D. Tompkins, John A. Dix, Benjamin F. Butler, Daniel §, 
Dickinson, Millard Fillmore, Hamilton Fish, David D. Field, Harry J, 
Raymond, Edward D. Morgan, George W. Curtis and Ferdinand Wood. 
The enumeration of the names of these men, prominent not only in the state, 
but also in the nation, suggests the intimate connection between the politics 
of the Empire State and the country. Indeed, one of the decided merits of 


of state histories, is due to the fact that the author realizes this, and reveals _ 
the relation between national and state politics. This is particularly true as 
the period covered by the second volume, which discusses such far-reaching 


of the Democracy and the rise of the Republican party. So closely, indeed, 


that the last third of the second volume is devoted to the critical years 1859- _ 
1861. The author’s keen interest in this period renders him open to criticism 
for failure to preserve a due regard for the apportionment of space. In 


slight attention paid to the politics of New York City, especially the failure : 


as a political force. 

The chief shortcomings of this work are due to Mr. Alexander’s con- 
ception of history and to his narrow interpretation of what comprises 
political history. In consequence, he fails to present the importance and 
significance of movements which emanate from the people. Accordingly, — 
little space is given to the anti-rent uprising, the Equal Rights or the Anti- 
Masonic party’s activities. 
canal problems with the political fortunes of some of the leaders necessitated 
some attention to this important enterprise, but in general little consideration 
is paid to the influence of industrial and economic forces upon political 
parties. 

The author’s style is clear and vigorous. His narrative is interesting 
and reveals his firm grasp upon the subject matter, especially as it approaches 
the later period. Although the work adds little to the actual knowledge of 
the specialist, it is a distinct advance over the old style of state histories, and 
will serve the general reader as a reliable and interesting guide through the 
almost bewildering maze of the politics of New York State. We shall await 
with interest the completion of another volume which, it is announced, will 
continue the history to 1806. 


Herman V. AMEs. 


Clark, Victor $8 The Labour Movement in Australasia. 
$1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

A very valuable addition has been made to the literature on Australasian 


labor conditions. Our actual knowledge of the trend of affairs in that far 
Off social laboratory is somewhat meager and is colored by the romantic 
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Pp. xi, 327. Price, 


this history, and a characteristic that distinguishes it from the former type | “4 a 


political phenomena as the break up of the Whig party, the reorganization 


is the development of national politics followed as we approach the Civil War | 


Fortunately the close connection of the Erie 


to adequately present an account of the rise and development of Tammany SS 
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number of important respects: he has thoroughly analyzed the development | 
of Australasia, has interpreted the rationale of the labor movement, and has 
- given us a picture of the contending forces which have evolved the present _ 
condition there. 
The first two chapters of the book deal with a description of the country, 
its people and their institutions, thus giving us the proper physiographic and 
historical background necessary to a just comprehension of the real meaning 
and nature of the social development that has been occasioned. The author | 
continues by describing the political movement and its intimate connections 
- with the hope of the laboring man for industrial betterment. He shows how 
and why labor parties were formed to hasten the progress of both political — 
and social evolution, and contends that the movement needs an interpreta- _ 
tion on practical, not theoretical, grounds. In addition, the program of the 
labor men is reviewed, and their achievements and the ideals of their leaders 
set forth. 
The subject of immigration and the policy of exclusion are discussed 
and the series of industrial regulations are graphically described, emphasis 
being placed upon the systems of compulsory arbitration and minimum wage _ 
boards. The nature of these is reviewed and the importance and character 
of their work detailed. A chapter is devoted to an estimate of the effects : 


such a tax falls most heavily is the rural population, which is naturally 
evidencing some distrust of labor's The author 


_ the control of labor over the conditions of production.” The experience is, 5-« Sl 
_ however, too limited as yet, and conditions too unstable, to permit the deduc- Ve 
tion of unalterable conclusions in regard to the general necessary effects a 
regulation. 
K The discussion of the importance of government in industry is an 
illuminating one, disclosing both the importance and magnitude of its 
_ Operations, besides containing an estimate of oe results achieved, 


and have been conducted harmoniously side by side. 

has not been a dead weight, nor has it been a particular advantage. 

- question is, on the contrary, one of minor importance. In summarizing his * 
work the author indicates some of the difficulties still to be encountered, and | 
suggests points of resemblance between the nature of Australasian develop- 

ment and that obtaining in Europe and America. 

; The book is moderate in tone and is the work of an observer anxious — 

_ tO give correct impressions, hence students of labor and social questions 


aecounts sometimes detailed. Hence painstaking studies of the problems 
wndertaken there are necessary to correct our misguided impressions. 
qusthor’s work is an undoubted success, and is especially noteworthy in a =) 
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will find it a very useful volume, enabling them to understand the causes 
and nature of the social evolution of Australasia. 

Georce B. MANGcoLp, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Giddings, Franklin H. Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, — 

Pp. xxiv, 553. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906, 

The sociologists of the country have learned to look for valuable con- 
tributions to sociological thought in each new work of Professor Giddings; 
and this book will not disappoint them. It is much more than its title 
indicates, for it contains, besides a @areful selection of readings, an outline 
of sociological theory which, in many particulars, is new and interesting. 

The selections have been chosen with a view “to offer to the beginner 
in sociological studies significant examples of the great facts of social 
evolution and of their interpretation.” They are not meant to be used as 
a substitute for inductive research, but rather as examples of similar material 
which the student may gather for himself from historical, statistical and 
other sources. The selections are generally well chosen and often are 
exceedingly happy illustrations of the theoretical point involved. If their 
purpose is kept in mind, there can be no doubt that these selections can be 
made valuable aids in the instruction of students in sociology, especially 
where library facilities are not what they should be. 

But it is the outline of sociological theory which accompanies these 
selections that makes the book valuable and interesting to the sociologist, 
This is more complete in scope than anything which the author has hitherto 
published, and bears pleasing testimony to the growth of Professor Giddings’ 
sociological thought. The most striking thing about this outline of theory 
is that it subordinates “consciousness of kind” as a principle of sociological 
interpretation to the general psychological fact of stimulation and response. 
In like response to the same given stimulus we have, as Professor Giddings 
points out (p. 6), the beginning of all concerted activity, and in unlike 
response the beginning of individuation and competition. All social phe- 
nomena must be interpreted, therefore, in terms of stimulus and response. 
“Impression, imitation and conformity are specific modes, but not by any 
means the primary or simplest modes of stimulation and response” (p. 7); 
and the implication is, though Professor Giddings does not make the assertion, 
that consciousness of kind, or sympathy, is also only another phase or aspect 
of stimulation and response. Inter-stimulation, or psychical interaction, 
Professor Giddings implies, is the fundamental social fact, and sociology must 
be based squarely upon psychology. 

Inconsistent with this psychological point of view is Professor Giddings’ 
attempt to state the social process in purely physical terms, in terms of the 
redistribution of matter and energy (pp. 98-102). If not inconsistent with 
a psychological interpretation, this method is at least confusing to the young 
student for whom the book is designed. Another criticism, of similar import, 
is that Professor Giddings strongly implies (p. 125) that stimulus and response 
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are equivalent to cause and effect. If this is what is meant, most psychologists _ 
would not agree; nor would they agree with his hedonistic theory of voluntary 
activity (p. 126). Moreover, Professor Giddings gives a narrow meaning 

to the term association (p. 169). It would seem that the term should ~ 
used as the abstract or verbal noun, corresponding to the term society, and 


rocal interaction, not “a sustained and indefinitely continued communica- 

tion.” 

faults in an outline of sociological theory which is valuable and suggestive 
at every point. It is to be hoped that Professor Giddings will soon elaborate __ 

this outline, and publish it as a separate volume, apart from the selections. _ 
Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 

University of Missouri. 


Morris, J. Makers of Japan. Pp. xv, 330. Price, $3 net. Chicago, A. C, 
McClurg Company, 1906. ; 


In considering those men who have been the makers of Japan, Mr. Morris has | 

wisely prefaced his sketches of their lives with a brief outline of the political — i 
condition of the country. He then shows, in turn, how each one of a 


twenty-two representative Japanese discussed, has contributed his share 


In order to prepare Japan for contact with western nations the con- _ 


States of America, in order to learn more of the customs and government _ 
of the western countries. This expedition was widespread in its results, and 
from it may be dated the rise of modern Japan. 
are the most imitative of nations, and their sudden rise to a world power is 
to be explained in large part by their quick adoption of the new civilization 
placed before them, not only by foreigners, but through the medium of thei 
own leaders. In naming a few of the men who have been instrumental in = 
accomplishing this transformation, it is necessary to mention Counts Inouye, — 
Okuma and Matsukata among the “elder statesmen” and financiers, and in 
military affairs Field Marshals Marquis Yamagata and Oyama, Admiral 
Viscount Enomoto, “the father of the Japanese navy,” and Admiral Togo, 
who will longest be remembered for his brilliant and masterly handling of 
the navy in the war with Russia. ‘ 

The volume is attractively illustrated with pictures of the men who have 
made Japan. One must turn the pages often to become familiar with their 
faces as well as with their names, for the various combinations of the same 
names somewhat confuse the western reader. The most interesting of the 
characters reviewed is that of Mutsuhito, his Imperial Majesty, the Tenno 
of Japan. He is one of the most interesting of the present-day rulers 


the bringing of the islands into the ranks of modern civilized nations. 
Servatism which prompted the exclusion of foreigners had first to be over- 
come, and such men as Prince Iwakura, Marquis Ito and Viscount Okubo 
-‘Toshimichi were sent in 1871 to visit Great Britain, Europe and the United 
ag 
in 
Farge, 
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of the world. Possessed of almost autocratic power, he is nevertheless one 
- d of the most progressive of monarchs. He realizes the immense responsibility 
of Japan in the east, and looks forward to a brilliant future for his country 

7 ; in the field of world politics. 
Mr. Morris has given us in his volume a most entertaining and valuable 
review of the work of the great statesmen of our rising far eastern neighbor, 

Be 
Philadelphiog 


Ryan, J. A. A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. Pp. 346. 

Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906. 

The thesis which Professor Ryan seeks to maintain in his recent volume, 
which is written distinctly from the Catholic point of view, is that every 
man has a natural right to a living wage. To prove the existence of natural 
rights it is declared “logically sufficient to show that because of his intrinsic 
dignity a person is morally privileged to pursue self-perfection, and his 
fellows are morally restrained from hindering his exercise of the privilege.” 
After learning that natural rights, at least the one to a living wage, are based 
on ethical laws, one is surprised to learn that they “may be regarded as 
independent both of his own duties and the duties which these rights occasion 
in his fellows.” 

By implication at least, Professor Ryan divides natural rights into 
primary and derived. In the latter category he classes the right to a living 
wage, and declares that it is deduced from the “right to subsist upon the 
bounty of the earth.” His statement that the right is “measured and deter- 
mined by existing social and industrial conditions” is not quite clear, unless 
it means that the living wage must be gauged by these conditions. In any 
society the content of the living wage is the right to life, liberty, property, 
a livelihood in keeping with the dignity of a human being, marriage, religious 
worship, and intellectual and moral education. By calculations based on the 
cost of living the author concludes that, outside of agriculture, the living 
wage cannot, under present conditions, be less than $600 a year. He also 
presents Mr. Robert Hunter’s statistics to show that sixty per cent of the 
laborers are underpaid. 

About one-fourth of the book is devoted to the obligations corresponding 
to the right. The first is that of the employer to pay a living wage. Those 
who cannot are under no obligation to do so, but the laborer’s right is 
superior to that of the employer to enjoy superfluous goods and of the 
capitalist to exact interest. On his side the laborer is “not only not obliged 
to abstain from or indefinitely postpone marriage, or to limit the number of 
his offspring, but is under obligation to do the very opposite.” However, 
he is under obligation to reduce his drink bill. The obligation of the state 
is to see that the employer pays a living wage. 

- It will hardly be unfair to say that Professor Ryan’s book is neither 
individualistic nor socialistic in the ordinary sense of either term, nor does 
it strike a middle ground. 


It is in a measure socialistic in calling upon the 
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state to see that a living wage is paid, but extremely individualistic in 
claiming this right for every laborer and basing this right, not upon any 
consideration of the social good, but upon the personal dignity of the human 
being. No distinction is made between the efficient and the inefficient, the 
social and the anti-social. The implication, then, is that every laborer is to 
receive enough to support a family according to a certain standard of living 
and is under obligation to contract matrimony—a conclusion which many 
criminologists and sociologists will not accept. When the general trend of 
thought is toward social action to secure certain ends confessed by most 
people to be desirable, it is at least refreshing to read a book proposing to 
accomplish the same result with a real human being as the starting point 
and the end. The chief difference seems to be that Professor Ryan’s plan 
would require a higher standard of ion even than collectivism. 
Davin Y. THOMAS. 

University of Florida. art 


Train, Arthur. The Prisoner at the Bar. Pp. xiv, 349. Price, $2. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 

It is not too much to say that this volume is easily one of the most important 
books on penology of the last decade. The author is unusually well qualified 
through his experience as assistant district attorney in New York City under 
Mr. Jerome. He has been most active in the prosecution of criminal cases. 
He possesses, moreover, decided literary ability, and some of his shorter 
stories have been very favorably received. Mr. Train writes, therefore, in a 
very interesting style, and takes the opportunity to enliven the narrative by 
any number of stories drawn from his own experience. 

What Mr. Train proposes to do in this book is, as suggested in the sub- 
title, to “Throw Side Lights on the Administration of Criminal Justice.” 
This he has succeeded in doing. No one can read this book without realizing 
the extent to which juries and lawyers are human institutions, and therefore 
subject to all the influences which control other men. The advantages and 
difficulties of the jury, for instance, are very plainly set forth. One sym- 
pathizes with the difficulties involved in securing fair administration of 
justice, while at the same time he sees more clearly that certain very neces- 
sary changes must be made. 

The table of contents shows very well what is contained in the volume. 
What is Crime? Who are the Real Criminals? The Arrest. The Police 
Court. The Trial of Misdemeanors. The Grand Jury. The Law’s Delays. 
Red Tape. The Trial of Felonies. The Judge. The Jury. The Witness. 
The Verdict. The Sentence. Women in the Courts. Tricks of the Trade. 
What Fosters Crime? 

One of the best attributes of the author is his sanity and fair minded- 
ness. He believes that, with rare exceptions, the criminal is but an ordinary 
man and should be treated as such. He shows how, through our general 
disregard of law, thousands of those who are really criminals are not arrested 
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and do not come before courts for trial. This is largely due to the dishonesty 
which seems to permeate many phases of commercial activity. This same 
dishonesty is one of the chief factors in weakening the verdicts of the jury, 
The grand jury itself is a hold-over from the earlier condition, and is prac- 
tically worse than useless. There is too much red tape about our trials, and 
much time might be saved if the work of the magistrates were more logically 
arranged. Nevertheless, we are getting just the sort of execution of criminal 
law that the people desire. Until we have a higher civic standard we must 
not expect much improvement. The tricks of lawyers are told in interesting 
fashion, and it is evident that the author disapproves of them in general, 
although many he evidently considers justified. 

In general, there is much to commend and little to criticise in the 
author’s viewpoint. He states that it is the business of the lawyer for the 
defendant to free his client. Perhaps it is so, but the ethics underlying this 
idea are more than doubtful. Nevertheless, he believes that very few men 
are punished who are not guilty, although it is evident that many who are 
guilty escape. Many of these miscarriages of justice merely stimulate crime. 
The author’s discussion rarely goes beyond the court room, and we have no 
special expression of the value of the probation system. Mr. Train is to be 
most heartily congratulated for the general excellence of his book. It 
deserves wide circulation. 


Carn Kesey, 
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With the present issue of THE ANNALS al the 
publication of a department of Social Work, in charge 
of Professor Carl Kelsey. This addition to the depart- 
: ments, is made because the editors feel that there is a 
large number of topics of interest to the members of the Academy, and to 
the members of the community at large, which have not received adequate 
treatment in the past. The editors would request members of the Academy 
o submit suggestions bearing upon social topics, and to suggest other 
opics upon which discussion is desired. 

In this issue mention is made of the unique Industrial Exhibit held in 
Philadelphia in December, which deserves more than local recognition. 


The legislature of Pennsylvania is again confronted 
ppropriations with the problem of making proper appropriations for 
or Charities. the poor, the sick, and the afflicted of the state. For 
many years in constantly increasing measure the private 
harities of the state have asked for appropriations to aid in carrying on 
heir work. The legislature has responded most generously, so generously 
in fact that the governor has been put under the necessity of vetoing or 
reducing the appropriations because of the condition of the treasury. With- 
out arguing the question of subsidy—a very difficult question in itself— 
it seems very obvious, even to the careless observer, that the time must 
soon come when entirely different methods shall be followed. 
Nominally, the State Board of Public Charities receives the request for 
appropriations and makes its recommendations to the legislature. This 
board has been practically of comparatively little influence in determining 
the amount appropriated. Many institutions are in the habit of going directly 
to the legislature, entirely disregarding the state board. It is interesting, 
however, to note that this board has just recommended appropriations for 
190 private societies and institutions in sums ranging from $1,000 for a home 
for aged colored women at Williamsport to $300,000 for the Mercy Hospital 
of Pittsburg, the total amount being $4,561,000 for hospitals and $575,000 to 
other institutions. In addition to this, $6,111,000 has been recommended for 
state institutions owned and controlled by the state and $1,517,400 for seven 
semi-state institutions which are under nena control, but which are sup- 
Aa — almost entirely by the state. 
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Between the 8th and the 16th of December there 

An Industrial was held in Horticultural Hall, in Philadelphia, an 

Exhibit. exhibit of industrial conditions in Pennsylvania. The 

prime movers in the exhibit were the Pennsylvania 

Child Labor Committee and the local branch of the Consumers’ League. A 
similar exhibition in London a year ago gave the suggestion. 

The exhibit had to do chiefly with two great phases of our industrial 

life, the sweat shop and child labor. Philadelphia has never had an acute 


4 SWEAT I E EXHIBIT BOOTH. 


tenement house problem because of the unrestricted opportunity for the 
expansion of the city. There is, however, a decided housing problem, and 
the unsanitary conditions of some districts can hardly be surpassed in any 
other city. Under such bad conditions a committee of the industrial 
exhibit found some thirty varieties of articles in process of manufacture. 
A considerable percentage of the clothing was being made, in whole or in 
part, under such conditions, and the makers of the garments were not 
properly protected by the laws of the city. In the exhibit were installed 
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 pooths representing, as accurately as possible, the actual conditions prevailing _ 
in custom tailor shops, sweat shops and homes, together with a booth 
representing a rag strippers room. To make the representation complete, 
tailors and finishers were hired, cloth and other materials purchased, and 
thirty suits of clothing were made during the exhibit in the sweat shop 
booth.. Three women, who were found finishing garments in their own 
homes, were hired to do this work for the exhibit. 


FINISHING OVERCOATS AT ELEVEN CENTS APIECE. 


holes, sewing on fourteen buttons, turning in and facing the bottoms, 
p< Soy the fly and stitching in the waist-band. The usual price in Phila- 
_ hia for this work is seven cents a pair, and then, if the work does not 


"accent or a cent ors a half on the seven-cent job of finishing the trousers. 
The custom tailoring in Philadelphia is centered around Walnut Street, 
age and in the afternoon one may see children carrying clothing from the 
‘ gee en custom tailor shops to the shops down town, where it is sewed, 
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and then to the living rooms in the tenements, where it is finished. Under 
the law the Walnut Street tailors must demand a permit which states that 
the conditions under which this clothing is sewed and finished are Sanitary, 
but some of these permits are three years old and the down town shops and 
the living rooms vie with one another in their bad sanitation and wretched 
surroundings. From the opening of the exhibit these booths were sur- 


RAG-STRIPPING AND SEWING AT TWO CENTS FOR 240 YARDS. ROOM IS 0X 12 FEET. 
IT CONTAINS TWO BEDS, COOK STOVE AND TABLE. 
[This is the “house” of the worker and her two boys.] 


rounded by a group of people upon whom the representations made great 
impression. 

The rag stripper was a little Italian woman who was found in a second 
story room eight by twelve feet. In this room she cooked, slept and tore 
the rags, which her fourteen-vear-old boy picked in the streets, into strips, 
sewed the strips together, and wound them into balls for rag carpets. For 
this work Mrs. B. was receiving two cents for each 240 yards of rags which -* 
she prepared. 
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A is: Department of Social Work 


In separate booths were a shawl fringer, a paper flower maker, an apron sie 
and two workers on underwear, all of whom had been found plying |. 


_ work went on, came as a boon. 
As an object lesson to the consumer, the Philadelphia Consumers’ League 
collected a group of articles manufactured in the homes of the workers, and — 
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eir trades at home, and to wh | 
whom the exhibit, with its extra pay while the 
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displayed them on tables. In order that the lesson might not fail to impress, 


a label was attached to each garment giving the wages and hours of the 
worker. Beside each “sweated” garment was another, made under good 
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FOUR A.M. “THE END OF THE NIGHT'S WORK.” PHOTO TAKEN AT NINTH AND 
MARKET STREETS. 


conditions, bearing the Consumers’ League label and a contrasting statement 
of the hours and the wages of the workers. 

In his last report the Secretary of Commerce and Labor at Washington 
says: “Pennsylvania ranks first, and Massachusetts second, in the employ- 
ment of children in manufactures.” In Pittsburg the children roll stogies; 
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in Lancaster they wrap caramels; in Reading they work on felt hats; in 
Scranton they spin silk night and day; in the western counties they work 
in the soft coal mines; in the eastern counties they work in the hard coal 
breakers; and in Philadelphia they work at everything from hosiery to a 
glass bottles. A stage artist prepared booths from photographs, by painting _ 
in backgrounds and filling the open space with groups of life-size figures 
of children. In this way the conditions of child labor in the state were 
shown most impressively. The lessons were further brought home by a 
series of more than a hundred pictures showing conditions in all parts of 

the state. 

The exhibit included no more interesting work than that done by the 
students of Bryn Mawr College. The branch of the Consumers’ League . 
which has been organized at that institution volunteered their services, and 
prepared a series of fifteen charts and a large map of the United States, to 
show the distribution, amount and effects of child labor. ane 

Those features constituted the main part of the exhibit. In adie: 


they encountered, and methods employed in solving them. Many accepted — 
this offer. The Charity Organization Society laid special stress on its | 
Wayfarers’ Lodge; the Visiting Nurse Society showed a room in a tenement _ 
before and after the arrival of the visiting nurse; the Research and Pro- 
tective Association showed models of good and bad employment bureaus; a 
the various children’s societies showed what they are doing for children; | 
and the Public Education Association showed actual and model school 
conditions, and by means of manual training classes attempted to impress 
the public with the fact that there is a great modern need in our cities for ih 2 
improved school facilities. 

The mornings and afternoons were devoted to the various exhibiting 
societies, who, in most cases, with the aid cf a lantern, explained the scope 
and character of their work. During the evenings leading social questions 
were discussed by speakers from all parts of the country. More than — 
twenty-five thousand people saw the exhibit during the week it was open to 
the public. — 

On the second day a small boy with a dirty face and a dirtier sweater _ 
pushed his way up to the bureau of information. “Lady,” said he, indicating 
the child labor exhibit, “I want to give something to help them poor chil- 
dren,” and, depositing a grimy cent on the desk, merged with the crowd. 

A handsomely dressed woman pointed her finger toward the rag picker’ we 
shop. “Such a thing brought here,” said she, “will make anarchists.” ee 
“Ah!” replied a social worker, “but what do you suppose such conditions, 7 
a thousand times repeated in this city, will develop in the place from which — 
they come?” At least two persons were made to think. 

The exhibition will be repeated in Chicago, Erie and Boston, in the 
order named. 
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THE ECONOMIC NECESSITY FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TUNNEL EXTENSION INTO NEW 


By Mr. A. J. County, 
Assistant to Third Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. — 


YORK CITY? 


; Upon your insistent invitation, it is my purpose to give an intro- 
ductory address on the subject of “The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tunnel Extension into New York City,” and the reasons which led 
_ to its construction. I am not authorized to speak for the manage- 
oe ment, but give you my personal views, and if I cause you to more 
fully appreciate this undertaking, and the foresight, courage and 


think, x 

It is the experience of transportation corporations as truly as 
of individuals that a selfish and niggardly policy brings ruin, and 
that permanent development can be secured, and steady and reason- 
A= able profits realized, only by exercising forethought, making judi- 
_ cious expenditures for the betterment of public transportation facili- 

ties, and providing for future expansion. 
~ The Pennsylvania Railroad Company apparently followed a 
broad policy in studying the situation in New York City, and in 
be undertaking the responsibility of pioneer in tunneling, for long dis- 
we and suburban railroad traffic, the North River, which separates 
New Jersey from that part of New York City known as the Borough 
on es Manhattan, and the East River, which separates the latter bor- 


Let us try to discover what must have confronted its manage- 
ment in this study. The lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


“3871, when it leased the United New Jersey Railroad and Canal 


i "An address before the Wharton School Association, University of Pennsyl- 
February 13, 1907. 
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Company, and the same barrier of the North River lies between 
them and the commercial and financial metropolis of the country, 
hampering the development and movement of traffic. 
Men have, since 1871, slightly bettered their control over 
nature, but only last month passengers in crossing the Hudson 
River, from Jersey City to Twenty-third Street, New York, usually 
_arun of about fifteen minutes, spent between fifty and sixty minutes 
in fog and ice. The delay was, of course, proportionately large to _ 
other points, though the ferry boats are of the fastest and most 
powerful type. 
When the journey has been accomplished, the people are landed 
only on the fringe of New York City, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
_where the cross-town streets are narrow, and the street paralleling 
_ the wharves is filled with drays and heavy wagons, seriously im- 
peding the movement of over 300,000 persons every day. 
Again, visit Brooklyn Bridge, or any one of the many ferries 
: of the East River on any business day, morning or evening, and see 
the discomfort and delay of travel experienced by the surging masses 
to and from the Borough of Manhattan because nature has inter- 
posed another barrier called the East River, and it is responsible — 
for this congestion and for the comparatively isolated condition of 
the residents of Brooklyn, to say nothing of those residing in other 
parts of Long Island. 
In view of the long deference of mankind to these great rivers, 
it may well be asked, is this traffic growing, or is its growth so slow, _ 
or unprofitable, as to warrant no other method of transportation 
being used than ferries, and will any progressive railroad company a 
with lines terminating in New Jersey, be content to utilize prac- : 
tically the same facilities for entering and leaving New York City % 
as existed over sixty years ago? In answer to the first question, the 
traffic growth is marvelous, as a recital of the facts will evidence; 
the action of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the best answer — 
to the second query. 
An examination of the situation shows that in the Borough of _ 
Manhattan, New York City, the density of population is about eight 
times as great as the average density of the six other largest cities 
of the country. The side barriers of the East and North Rivers, 
and the difficulty of movement between points in such a small and 
crowded area, may, however, be summed up in the experience that 
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_yntil within the past year it took the best part of an hour to arrive 
at a residential section of the city, and for out-of-town places an 
hour is not an unusual time from the place of business to the place 
of residence, and generally under the most crowded conditions. 
Because of these barriers, and the unfavorable climatic conditions 
of at least six months in the year, the Borough of Manhattan, 
although crowded and expensive, is considered the most desirable 
place for residence, while the suburban section within the limits 
of the City of Greater New York, in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens jointly, have not even the same density of population found 
in other cities. These unfavorable conditions have not, and doubt- 
less will not, stop its growth, for the population included within a 
circle of nineteen miles inland radius from the City Hall, Manhattan, 
was, in 1890, three million three hundred and twenty-six thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight; in 1900, four million six hundred 
and twelve thousand one hundred and fifty-three; in 1905, five 
million four hundred and four thousand six hundred and thirty- 
eight. The increase in ten years was thirty-eight per cent. 

In 1913 the population of this metropolitan territory will, at 
this rate, be at least six millions, and in 1920 will be well over eight 
millions, without considering the many schemes of improved trans- 
portation now under way. 

Let me here illustrate the possibility for growth in the Boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens, compared with the Borouge of Man- 
hattan, and with the following cities: 


Area, Density 
Population. Square Mile. Square Mi 
Manhattan Borough . 2,174,335 21.93 99,148 


Brooklyn Borough .404,5 77.62 18,097 
Queens Borough , 129.50 1,618 
Boston 42.66 14,237 
Chicago 50, 190.5 10,761 
50, 61.5 12,195 
Philadelphia .500, 129.5 11,582 
Greater Pittsburgh 50, 37.25 12,080 
Baltimore 31.5 17,777 

118.00 38,408 


It is impossible to judge the growth of a city by the increase 
of its transportation facilities alone. It is a well known fact that 
in the City of New York the various area anes companies 
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yperating in and near that city have been unable to increase their 
facilities for travel in proportion to the number of passengers or 
tonnage carried, but there has been a notable response to every addi- 
tional avenue of transportation and commerce. 

In 1897, four hundred and ninety million one hundred and 
fifty-two thousand seven hundred and ninety passengers were car- 
ried on the elevated and surface lines in the Borough of Man- 
hattan; in 1906, the elevated, subway and surface lines carried one 
billion seven million one hundred and sixty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-three passengers, a gain of five hundred and seven- 
teen million nine thousand one hundred and forty-three, or more 
than the entire number of passengers carried in the year 1897. A 
similar enormous increase in travel has occurred across the East 
River. About fifty years ago the first railroad was built in the 
southwestern part of Brooklyn. This village community was then 
about two hundred years old and had a population of between 
twenty-one and twenty-five thousand. Now there is a city of 
seventy-seven square miles, with a population of one million four 
hundred thousand, forming a borough of Greater New York City. 

Between that borough and the Borough of Manhattan the 
traffic crossing the East River in 1897 numbered one hundred and 
forty-three millions. Of these persons about fifty millions, exclud- 
ing pedestrians, were, in that year, carried over the bridge. 

This traffic develops with great rapidity, for, in 1906, a close 
estimate shows that 295,000,000 persons were carried across the 
East River. The ferries conveyed about 100,000,000, and the rail- 
ways on the Brooklyn and Williamsburg Bridges carried 195,000,- 
000, and, although pedestrians tend to make the congestion greater, 
they are not included in the foregoing figures. 

With abundance of room for expansion, and the provision of 
adequate transportation facilities, the Borough of Brooklyn must 
become the competitor of the Borough of Manhattan in population 
and wealth. 

Leaving the subject of intra-city travel to consider that carried 
by the railroads across New York harbor, we find that the railroads 
on the west bank of the North River, in 1896, carried nearly fifty- 
nine million people; in 1890, over seventy-two million; in 1896, 
ninety-four million, and in 1906, we may safely estimate the figure 
to be one hundred and forty million people. ; 
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on the East and North Rivers, and I would say that at least eighty 
zu to one hundred million tons from the railroads are so carried every 


os Such conditions indicate that any additional transportation 
route must be a distinct advantage to the traveling public, and to 
a the residents of New York City and Long Island, especially if it 
removed the inconvenience and delay of transfers across the East 
i North River, and must have had great weight in prompting the 
- Pennsylvania Railroad Company to build the New York extension. 
It must be remembered that the problem of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in conveying persons and property directly into New York 
City is not merely a local necessity, but is largely due to the fact that 
—_— its road is a great avenue of travel to and from the west and the 
south and that city, which is the metropolis of the country for busi- 
ness and pleasure. This responsibility is a gradual growth since its 
lease of the United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Company in 
1871, when the number of passengers carried was slightly over seven 
million, and the tons of freight slightly over two million, whereas, 
during the past year, thete were carried on the United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division twenty-three million passengers and thirty- 
one million tons of freight. 

In this period ferry boats and ferry facilities have been 
enlarged, but not at the same rate as traffic, except possibly the cost 
of the boats and the rents of the municipal piers. 

From authentic figures published in 1896, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad carried nearly twenty-five per cent of the passenger traffic’ 
over the North River, and out of the one hundred and forty million 
passengers now carried, it is safe to say that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road must move yearly in its ferry boats about thirty-three million 
people in and out of New York City, in addition to vehicles and 
commodities. The facilities must be so arranged as to conveniently 
transport them in comfort and good order during the rush hours, as 

well as the hours when traffic is lighter, and in the winter months, 
when the conditions of traffic are such as to cause considerable 
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delay, and the taking of extraordinary measures to insure the safety 
of passengers. 

Across the river from the terminal at Jersey City stood the 
great metropolis with but one moderate sized railroad station in its 
center, and its citizens, fully conscious of the isolation of the city, 
were anxious to remedy it. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in seeking improved 
methods of transportation to and from New York City, recognized 
the fact that, trusting solely to ferry facilities, it would fall short 
of what it believed the future would require for the greater dis- 
patch, comfort and convenience of not thirty-three million people 
carried to and from the metropolis each year, but what, inside of 
twenty years, will mean fifty million. 

The company when considering its tunnel scheme also had in 
mind the isolation of Long Island, and the results to be obtained by 
bringing it into touch by rail with the rest of the world, and accord- 
ingly acquired a controlling interest in the Long Island Railroad 
Company by the purchase of a majority of its capital stock. This 
should give it the largest part of the long distance traffic, both pas- 
senger and freight, from that island. As an estimate of what that 
may be, let me repeat that Brooklyn alone has a population of about 
one million four hundred thousand, and will, of course, grow enor- 
mously when the island is brought into direct contact by tunnel and 
improved freight routes with the City of New York and the west 
and south. 

The traffic on the United Railroads of New Jersey Division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in thirty-four years had a growth of 203 
per cent in passengers and 1122 per cent in tonnage. [ will state 
this more concretely by saying that since 1895 the tonnage mileage 
on the main line of the United Railroads of New Jersey Division 
increased 104 per cent, and the passenger mileage increased 79 per 
cent. Its traffic density per mile of road is now 15,715,246 ton miles, 
and 5,210,804 passenger miles. 

The passenger traffic on the Long Island Railroad also grew, 
within this ten-vear period, over 33 I-3 per cent, and a like increase 
has resulted in its tonnage. The total tonnage of the United Rail- 
roads of New Jersey Division and the Long Island Railroad for 
the past year was thirty-three million seven hundred and twenty- 
three thousand sixty-one tons, and it may be estimated that the New 
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harbor for the Pennsylvania Railroad lines is in the neighborhood 

of sixteen million tons per annum. we 
The situation, therefore, that would confront the company in “es 
the next two decades was one requiring instant attention, if it = - 
to be squarely met on a remunerative basis. The interests of the 
company, as well as the demands of commerce, required liberal — 
provision on the Long Island and New Jersey shores for the freight 
traffic of the entire metropolitan district, and the carriage of through 
freight to and from New England states, as well as the passenger 
extension into New York City and the establishment of a centrally 
located passenger station, through which inconvenience and delays 
would be avoided. 

Various methods of accomplishing this result had at different 
times been considered, and at one time centered on a bridge for 
_ passenger traffic. On account of the great cost of a bridge, and — 
because all the companies whose railroad lines terminated on the 
- west bank of the North River would not unite in the undertaking, 
the bridge was eliminated from consideration for the time being. 


bs York and New England tonnage to be handled across New a. 


_ The alternative was the construction of a tunnel line; but the diffi- 


culties incident to the operation by steam of a tunnel at the depth 

and with the gradients required by the topographical conditions, | 

seemed to make a tunnel almost, if not quite, impracticable. _ 
Meanwhile, however, the successful operation of steam railroad 


trains in tunnels in other parts of the world by electric power indi- | 


: cated a satisfactory solution of the problem for suburban traffic. 
I would like to impress upon your minds that this undertaking 
is not an experiment, or a work hastily undertaken, but one which 


was chosen as the best solution of the company’s difficulties. It is 


the result of many years of deliberate thought and investigation of 
railroad terminals and tunnels in various parts of the world, by 
engineers of experience and men of executive training. Its prac-_ 
_ tical features have been more than confirmed by the amount of work — 
so far completed, and to which I will make further reference. 

For many years the company realized that the project was not 
one that could be financed singly, but necessity eventually became _ 
_ so stern, and the growth of the company so great, that the improve-_ 
ments in engineering methods and plans for tunnels were finally 
regarded as absolutely certain to produce satisfactory results, and 
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such as to justify the company proceeding alone in its plans for the 
development of its own system and the movement of its traffic. 

The tunnel extension has a great advantage over the proposed 
North River bridge, in that it provides a direct connection between 
the lines west of the Hudson River and the Long Island Railroad. 
It also connects with the proposed New York Connecting Railroad, 
and through it with the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, furnishing an all-rail route between the Western, Southern 
and New England States. 

To carry this tunnel scheme into effect required the formation 
of two companies, one in New Jersey and the other in New York, 
which are known as the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania, New York and Long 
Island Railroad Company, respectively. 

The first named company was incorporated on February 13, 
1902, in the State of New Jersey, and is empowered to build a rail- 
road from a point of connection with the tracks of the United New 
Jersey Railroad and Canal Company, near Newark, thence to and 
under Weehawken and the Hudson River to a point on the boun- 
dary line between the States of New Jersey and New York, con- 
necting there with the railroad of the following company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

The Pennsylvania, New York and Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany was incorporated April 21, 1902, under the laws of the State 
of New York, and it is authorized to construct and operate a tunnel 
railroad in the City of New York, to be connected with any railroad 
within the State of New York or any adjoining state, and thereby 
form a continuous line for the carriage of passengers and property 
between points within and points without the said city. The western 
terminus thereof is under the waters of the Hudson River on the 
boundary line between the States of New York and New Jersey, at 
points of connection with the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York Railroad, opposite West Thirty-first and West Thirty-second 
Streets, New York City. The eastern terminus of said railroad is 
at points of connection with the Long Island Railroad, in the Bor- 
ough of Queens in the City of New York. 

Before the New York company could begin constructing its 
railroad, it was necessary to obtain a certificate from the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners that such extension was a public 
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convenience and necessity, which certificate was granted November Er. é 
24, 1902. 
it was also necessary to obtain a franchise from the City of 
New York, which was granted by the Board of Rapid Transit Rail- 
road Commissioners on October 9, 1902, accepted by the railroad 
company on November 5th of the same year, and approved by the 
Board of Aldermen on December 16, 1902. 
The consents required from the other municipal departments 
and bodies of the city were obtained later. 3 
The conditions under which the franchise was granted were: | 
That the tunnel company should maintain and operate the rail- 
road in perpetuity, begin the construction of its road within Gees 
months after obtaining the needful municipal and other consents, — 
and complete its construction within five years thereafter. 
That the tunnel company should pay the city a compensation 
per lineal foot for the tunnel tracks, and a further compensation for 
the use, for station purposes, of the underground portions of the 
streets, other than Thirty-second, which was vacated and sold to 
the company, and which it so occupies. Such compensation is fixed 
for the first period of twenty-five years, and is subject to readjust- 
ment at the end of each like period. For the first period of twenty-. 
five years it is so adjusted that the tunnel company pays double the | 
amount per annum for the latter fifteen years thereof that it does — 
for the first ten, and on this basis the average for the entire period 
will be about sixty-four thousand dollars per annum. . 
Pursuant to the terms of this franchise, the company is under-— 
taking the construction of a line, starting from points under the _ 
Hudson River, on the line between the States of New York and — 
New Jersey, and running eastwardly through and under Man- | 
-hattan Borough, New York City, and under the East River and 
Long Island City, rising to the surface in its Sunnyside Yard _ 
terminus in that city. The terminal station between Thirty-first and 
Thirty-third Streets, in New York, and Seventh and Ninth Ave- ; 
-nues, and extending westwardly to Sixth Avenue, and additional | 
tracks under Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, necessary for the 
_ operation of the railway and station, are also being constructed. ? 
The importance of the project, and the engineering questions — 
to be solved in its construction, caused the company to create a 
Board of Engineers, eminent in their profession, to supervise the 
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preparation of all plans and have general direction of the under- 
taking, reporting to the executives. Lhe work was then divided into 
three construction sections, the North River Division, the East River 
Division and the Meadows Division, and consists of about 13.10 
miles of new railroad, the part in the open embracing about 7.66 
miles and in tunnels about 5.5 miles. 

The principal physical features of the work are elevated tracks 
constructed in the open from a connection with the New York 
Division, east of Newark, across the Meadows to the portals of the 
tunnels at Bergen Hill, and a double track tunnel under Bergen 
Hill, West Hoboken, Weehawken, becoming two single track iron 
tube tunnels as they pass under the Hudson River into New York 
City to a point near Tenth Avenue. When the tracks emerge from 
the tunnels at that point they begin to increase, and at the terminal 
station, lying between Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets and 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues, will number twenty-one. 

At the terminal station site there are about twenty-eight acres 
enclosed by retaining walls, making a total length of such walls of 
seventy-eight hundred feet and requiring the excavation of two 
million five hundred thousand cubic yards. There will be about 
forty-five thousand tons of steel required for the terminal station, 
and such station will have ultimately a maximum capacity for about 
fourteen hundred and fifty trains per day, accommodating about 
five hundred thousand passengers daily. Within the station area 
there will be about sixteen miles of track. 

Easterly from Seventh Avenue the terminal tracks finally re- 
solve into four tracks in two twin tunnels extending under Thirty- 
second and Thirty-third Streets to the East River shafts in Man- 
hattan. From the latter point four single track iron tube tunnels 
extend under the East River and into Long Island, and the lines 
reach the open surface at the entrance to the Sunnyside train yard, 
where connection will be made with the Long Island Railroad, and 
later with the New York Connecting Railroad, to handle traffic to 
and from New England, as well as Long Island. 

The company has been negotiating for the past vear for neces- 
sary changes in the routes of streets in the Sunnvside Yard District, 
on Long Island, and such will doubtless be made, so that the con- 
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have a capacity for about 1,500 cars. 
The plans of the company, since their first inception, have been 
materially broadened, as the general recital of the physical features 
of the extension indicates, and the total cost, including real estate, 
will probably be not less than $90,000,000. 
It will be well to bear in mind that the tunnel project is on a 
much larger scale than the existing facilities, and indicates further 
_ thought for the care and dispatch of traffic. Broadly speaking, it is 
after all only the result of the enormous growth of the traffic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for over thirty years, demanding some such > 
provision as is now being made for its still greater expansion. 
Although $90,000,000 seems a large sum, it must be considered that | 
six years will have elapsed between the first and the last expendi-- 
tures for the work. Therefore, it can readily be seen that if it had 
been deferred for another decade its cost would have been almost 
prohibitive, but now it is within the bounds of a reasonable outlay for 
the results to be accomplished. As proof of this, consider the state- 
ment publicly made by a vice-president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, that his company required $70,- 
~ 000,000 for the improvement and reconstruction of its station and — 
the electrification of its tracks for suburban traffic. It must be re- 
membered that the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
_ Company is compelled to carry on its large work of improvement _ 
within the territory where its tracks are at present located, involving = 
great responsibility because the traffic must continue to move. _ 
whereas, the Pennsylvania Railroad for its $90,000,000, 


central part of New York City, with connection to Long Island “a 
New England, and has a clear field to carry on its work. 

By the time the real estate and rights of way had been acquired, 
the management had its plans and specifications prepared by the 
board of engineers. Contracts were then advertised, the awards 
made to the lowest bidder, and the active work of construction was 
undertaken. 

The work of investigation and construction has been steadily 

pursued, until to-day it displavs the following evidence: 

The masonry work of the several bridges on the line from its 
connection with the New York Division near Harrison to the portals 
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of the tunnels at Bergen Hill is making rapid progress towards 
completion. 

The tunnels under Bergen Hill are progressing satisfactorily, 
and the excavation has been made and iron tubes laid for the two 
tunnels under the North River, and the concrete lining is now being 
placed. The excavation of the east shore end of these tunnels is 
now within two hundred feet of the terminal site. 

The excavation at the terminal site of the estimated two million 
five hundred thousand yards of material, between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues and Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, is almost 
completed, and a large part of the foundations for the building and 
sub-surface work in hand. 

Eastward from the terminal site to the Manhattan shafts, con- 
siderably more than one-half of the necessary excavation has been 
completed, and rapid progress is now being made in the excavation 
and construction of the four tubes under the East River to the Long 
Island shafts. 

About seventy-five per cent of the tunnels east of that shaft 
has Leen iron lined, while the excavation is nearing completion. I 
can better express it by saying that, with the exception of a short 
distance in and near the terminal, it is possible to walk underground 
from Bergen Hill, N. J., to and under the East River. 

The tunnel extension cannot be considered complete without 
the following extensive improvements for the development of Long 
Island and New England traffic, which are being undertaken in 
connection therewith: 

1. The establishment of the eastern terminus to be called “Sun- 
nyside Yard,” between Thompson and Jackson Avenues, in Queens 
Borough, which I have before mentioned. This yard is necessary, 
not only for the efficient operation of the tunnel extension in Man- 
hattan, but also for the proper care of the additional traffic which 
will result from the said extension, and its interchange with the 
Long Island Railroad and New York, New Haven and Hartford 
lines. 

2. The elimination of grade crossing and the electrification of 
the Long Island Railroad within the city limits. These changes 
improve the lines from Flatbush Avenue station out to Brooklyn 
Borough line, and from Long Island City station to Jamaica, and 
from that station by the Manhattan Beach line through East New 
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York around to the Bay Ridge Terminal, on the ore shore of 
Long Island. 
3. The Pennsylvania freight terminal yard and piers at Green-— + 
ville, N. J., connecting by the proposed straight and relatively short = 
ferry across the upper bay with the Bay Ridge terminal of the Long _ - 
Island Railroad. 
4. The enlargement of the facilities for handling freight in the — ee 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, by the establishment of many _ 
yards, which are necessitated by putting these boroughs in touch — \» 
_ with the rest of the country by rail and for their local requirements. we 
5. The completion of what is known as the “Atlantic Avenue _ 
Improvement,” in Brooklyn, requires the removal of steam railroad | 
tracks from the surface of that avenue, at the joint expense of the — 
railroad company and the city, and a large and very expensive im- | 
provement, at the sole cost of the railroad company, of the passenger 
and freight stations at Flatbush Avenue. This point will in the 
future probably be the most important distribution point for pas - 1s 
_sengers in Brooklyn, the improved station and terminal being de- 
signed to occupy sixty-one lots. When the New York Connecti E:. 
Railroad is finished, residents of Brooklyn and Queens will — 
_ by that route to New England and the north and east, and by w — 


_ of the Pennsylvania terminal in New York City to the west and 
south. 

6. The New York Connecting Railroad is to be twelve miles. 
long, to run through a part of Queens Borough, then by a bridge 
across the East River at Ward’s and Randail's Islands, and will be 
the connecting link for passenger and freight traffic to the territory — 

- mentioned in the previous paragraph. It wil! abolish the largest 

— part of the floatage in New York harbor now carried on by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company by delivering and receiving freight _ 
at Bay Ridge, L. I., and will carry all the passenger traffic through 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels. 

7. Construction of the Glendale cut-off between the main line, : 
Montauk Division and Rockaway Beach Division of the Long Is- — 

land Railroad. This is necessary for the improved passenger service 
_ and to give direct connection with the Pennsylvania tunnels through _ 
New York City. 

8. New piers and docks on Newtown Creek at its confluence 
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with the East River for traffic to and from the Long Island Rail- 
toad. 

g. Electrification of the United Railroads of New Jersey Di- 
vision from Newark into Jersey City, for local passenger traffic. 

In all of these plans the residents of the City of Greater New 
York and its public bodies are materially interested, and it is largely 
due to this public sentiment that the company has been successful 
in having them approved. 

The accompanying map will enable you to clearly comprehend 
the vast improvements contemplated and their tremendous possi- 
bilities to the Pennsylvania Railroad system, the City of Greater 
New York, and, in fact, the entire country. 


Summing up, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s New York 
Tunnel Extension is a line of railroad from Newark, N. J., to Port 
Morris, N. Y., through the Borough of Manhattan and Queens, 
having for its principal purposes: 

The construction of a large passenger terminal centrally located 
in the City of New York; 

Making the Long Island Railroad an integral part of the 
system ; 

Affording the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens and the balance 
of Long Island abundant opportunity for development ; and 

Binding the New England States with those of the west and 
south by means of the New York Connecting Railroad. 

The reasons for its construction apparently were: 

First—To provide for the future by enlarging the present 
facilities for freight and passenger traffic, because of the continuous 
growth in passenger and freight traffic, and to accomplish it before 
the cost became almost prohibitive, or the task impossible, because 
of the construction of other underground transportation lines. 

Second—To run its passenger trains into a central location in 
the City of New York, instead of a station on the west bank of the 
Hudson River. 

Third—To open to the people in the thickly populated Borough 
of Manhattan the residential sections of Long Island, and to offer 
to Newark and other populous towns in New Jersey direct and 
quick access to the resorts on Long Island beaches. 
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Fourth—To provide a highway for all-rail traffic to New 
England. 

Fifth—To give the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, with 
yi their population of over 1,500,000, direct railroad connection to and 
from the New England, Southern and Western States, and to supply 

7 freight facilities with similar connections in these boroughs, thereby — 
properly serving the entire area of Greater New York through 
freight stations, suitably located to develop its commercial interests. 

Sixth—To provide additional freight facilities and shorten 

the water transportation trip for the New England traffic across 
New York harbor from about twelve miles to three and four-tenths 


miles. 

Seventh—To make its Long Island Railroad investment re- 
munerative within a comparatively short period. 

Eighth—To obtain a proper share of the golden future by 
judicious expenditures in a territory having abundant promise, 
whether viewed from the growth of traffic in the past or the outlook 
for the future. 
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THE POOLING OF FREIGHT CARS 


By J. R. CAVANAGH, 


Superintendent Car Service, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The inability of many of the railroads of the country, or portions 
of numerous other railroad systems, to handle promptly the freight 
offered for transportation has increased the importance of devising 
some method of adding to the efficiency of the enormous freight car 
equipment now in use upon American railways. There is no topic 
in railway management more discussed than the car shortage or car 
surplus question. 

This is a comparatively recent problem that has arisen as the 
result primarily of the enormous increase in traffic during the past 
seven years, and secondarily of the steady development of through 
shipments or long-distance traffic. The development of the country, 
the widely distributed population and industry, and the growing 
unification of the transportation business of the country as a whole 
are causing the former method of interchanging cars to become 
antiquated and practically unworkable. 

Prior to 1872 connecting railway companies did not exchange 
freight cars regularly except in the case of cars that were assigned 
to freight lines and which were marked and known as “line cars.” 
The payment for the use of cars that were interchanged was made 
by junction agents at the rate of two cents per loaded mile run. In 
1872 this charge was reduced to one cent per mile run, loaded or 
empty, settlement being made by the accounting department of the 
company borrowing the car by a report made to the corresponding 
department of the company owning the car. In August, 1876, the 
payment per mile run was reduced to three-quarters of a cent, and 
rater a further reduction to three-fifths of a cent was made, the 
charge in each case beirig for the entire distance traveled by the 
car, whether loaded or empty. 

This system of payment upon the basis of mileage proved 
fairly satisfactory during the prosperous years preceding 1893. Then 
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when the panic came which was followed by a period of five years 
of business depression, the railroads of the country were troubled 
with a surplus rather than with a shortage of equipment. Many 
roads were glad to have their equipment used by other companies. 
During the period from 1893 to 1899 there was comparatively little 
increase in the freight car equipment, and the consequence was that 
when business became active, just before 1900, every railroad soon 
began to clamor for cars. The situation which began to develop in 
1899-1900 has grown steadily more acute year by year, until at the 
present time every railroad company is obliged to confess itself 
unable to supply the shippers promptly and adequately with a suffi- 
cient number of cars. 

Various efforts have been made to deal with this steadily in- 
creasing difficulty and perplexity. As a result of an agitation in 
1901 the railroads of the United States on the Ist of July, 1902, 
changed the basis of settlement for the use of foreign cars from 
miles run to a per diem basis. The payment agreed upon was 
twenty cents per day, the owner of the car having the right to 
demand its return when the car had been absent from its lines twenty 
days. If the car was not returned within ten days thereafter, viz., 
thirty days from the time it left the line of the owning company, the 
per diem charge was advanced from twenty cents to one dollar. It 
was hoped that this change in the payment for the use of foreign 
cars would solve the question. It did, indeed, prove to be much 
superior to the mileage basis of payment, and experience has shown 
that time is a better standard than mileage in fixing the charges for 
the rental of cars. 

A fundamental defect in the per diem penalty plan of charging 
for the use of foreign cars is becoming evident: it has had the effect 
of pooling cars moving in the direction of roads receiving large 
volumes of inbound business, and of taking equipment away from 
the lines of roads having a large outbound traffic. Thus, for in- 
stance, road A. might deliver 1,000 cars to road B. in a month, 
while durine the same time road B. would have only 600 carloads 
of freight for delivery to A. If under these conditions B. had an 
unusual demand for cars, it would retain the 400 cars thus received 
in excess of those given it and use the same to carry on its business 
with other companies, viz., to supply its own equipment needs. The 
method of paying for the use of foreign cars does not insure a 
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prompt return to road A. of the equipment sent out by it in excess 
of the equipment received in the transportation of traffic coming to 
it from connecting lines. Railroad companies that are large orig- 
inators of traffic are easily denuded of equipment, and are without 
the power under the present rules to get their cars back within a 
reasonable time. 

As the demand for cars has increased, as storage facilities have 
become inadequate with the growth of traffic, and as the average 
number of miles which a carload of freight is moved has grown 
greatly, the per diem of twenty cents has come to be entirely 
inadequate. This fact was so clearly recognized by railroads that 
on the ist of January, 1906, the per diem was raised to twenty-five 
cents per car, with a per diem penalty of seventy-five cents additional 
at the end of thirty days. This increase was soon shown to be insuff- 
cient, and the result was that in the autumn of 1906 a number of 
railroads agreed among themselves to charge each other, tempo- 
rarily, a per diem of fifty cents, without the penalty feature. The 
roads which did not become parties to this agreement have con- 
tinued to charge the old rates of twenty-five cents per day, increasing 
to one dollar per day to the end of thirty days. 

Even the per diem charge of fifty cents has not met the situa- 
tion. There is still a severe car shortage, and it will be impossible 
for the railroads to secure from the car builders a sufficient number 
of cars during the present calendar year to relieve the situation. At 
the close of January, 1907, a number of railroads agreed to enter a 
freight car pool, provided a satisfactory plan for regulating such a 
pool could be worked out. Thus far no practical plan has yet been 
presented. Everybody seems to recognize that the per diem system’ 
of payment ought to be changed, but the problem of working out a 
car pooling arrangement that is satisfactory to all parties in interest 
has thus far proven impossible of solution. 

One thing, however, is certain: the rules that have been recom- 
mended providing for the return of cars as per marks or ownership 
are impracticable, for the reasons that every restriction placed upon 
the movement of a car reduces its availability, increases the mileage 
which it travels without a load, and adds to the time and expense 
required for switching. Some plan must be found for controlling 
the movement of freight cars before traffic officials can hope to 
discover a practical solution of the problem. 
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Pooling of Freight Cars 


In order to deal adequately with the distribution and move- 
ment of cars a system must be established that will be in accordance 
with the following principles: 

1. Equity must be secured alike to owner and user of the car, 
viz., to both delivering and receiving lines. 

2. The payment must reward the efficient use of equipment and 
adequately penalize its inefficient use. 

3. The reward should be in proportion to the degree of merit, 
and the penalty should correspond with the degree of the offense. 

4. The system of control should minimize operating expenses 
as far as possible, and should provide definitely for settlements day 
by day or week by week between the delivering and receiving lines. 

5. No unadjusted discrepancies between car owner and user 
should be permitted. 

6. The system should insure to each road the full use of its own 
equipment, or of cars providing an equivalent equipment. 

7. The system should provide for maximum loads, and should 
minimize as far as possible the empty-haul mileage. 

In the opinion of the writer these principles of car control and 
distribution can be carried out in practice only by a system of pool- 
ing freight cars in accordance with an equitable arrangement that 
will prevent the appropriation by any one or more lines of the larger 
and better cars, and that will provide for a daily settlement between 
delivering and receiving lines. This system would minimize the 
expenses of operation and maximize the efficiency of the equipment. 
As the result of a careful study of the subject and of business experi- 
ence, the author recommends the following plan for the organization 
and management of a freight car pool. He believes that it solves 
every element of the problem, and that its adoption by the railroads 
generally in the United States would enormously increase the effi- 
ciency of their freight equipment. 


SuGGESTED PLAN. 


1. An inventory to be taken of every car on each line, home and foreign, 
at 12.01 a. m., date of beginning of plan. 

2. A statement of equipment owned at 12.01 a. m., date of operation. 

3. The difference between ownership and actual cars on hand to consti- 
tute a debit or credit, as the case may be. 

4. Each day at 12.01 a. m., a report to be rendered, in triplicate, by each 
agent, of cars delivered to connecting lines, to the agent of such line, for the 
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both agents (or preferably by a joint clerk) one copy to be kept by the receiv- 
ing agent, two copies to be returned to the delivering agent, one for his 
file and one to be forwarded, with notations thereon, to the district man- 
ager of the pool. The receiving agent to be required to take an impression 
copy and send the original to his car accountant. 

5. In case of omissions, errors or discrepancy in statements, such dis- 
crepancies to be adjusted within twenty-four hours, the delivering line, in the 
meantime, assuming the expense of car hire until it proves delivery; if not 
adjusted in ninety-six hours then the inspector of the pool to investigate, 
and his report must be accepted by both lines, subject to appeal to the dis- 
trict manager. 

In all case. of dispute, when finally decided, all errors and omissions 
to be adjusted on current interchange report, which report shall show dates, 
initials and car numbers “as reported” and “as should have been reported,” 
also difference “Dr.” or “Cr.” 

6. In cases where such discrepancies become chronic, the pool to place 
a joint man to locate the responsibility; the expense of such joint man to 
be paid by the road at fault. 

7. The balance Dr. or Cr. to be carried forward each day; the cars deliv- 
ered the current day added, the cars received deducted, and balance Dr. or 
Cr. shown and certified to. Not later than the 5th of each month a sum- 
mary of the past month to be rendered by the agent of the delivering line to 
the agent of the receiving line, showing, by date, the daily balances, which 
must be certified to at once. 

8. The Dr. balance to be paid for at such flat rates as may be agreed 
upon, or may be based on some sort of a graduated plan about as follows: 


First fifteen days at lees 25 cents per car per day. 


The sixteenth day at 

The seventeenth day at 

The eighteenth day at 40 

The nineteenth day at 45 

The twentieth day at 

The twenty-first day at 

The twenty-second day at 

The twenty-third day at 

The twenty-fourth day at 

The twenty-fifth day at 

The twenty-sixth day at 

The twenty-seventh day at 

The twenty-eighth day at 

The twenty-ninth day at 

The thirtieth day at $1 per car per day; and thereafter at $1 per 
car per day. 
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Pooling of Freight Cars 


The holding of any individual car in excess of 60 days to be charged for 
at agreed rate per car per day, in addition to the exchange balance rates, 
as may be agreed on. Another plan that suggests itself is, in addition to a 
flat rate for Dr. balance each day to have an arbitrary percentage of all 
_ revenues received from freight, switching, car service, etc., deducted and 
‘Cr. to pool—to be divided pro rata on equitable basis, or used to maintain 
full quota of cars in pool. 

9g. All cars to be repaired on the line where cars are in bad order, 
under rules to be agreed upon by the M. C. B. of lines in the pool. 

1o. Cars accepted in bad order to be transferred at expense of deliv- 
ering line. 

11. In cases of cars destroyed, such destruction of car to be reported 
by wire or United States mail; from date of such notice the road destroying 
the car to be entitled to a claim of not to exceed 60 days for re-building 
the car, or thirty days to pay for the same; if payment is made then the 
commissioner or manager shall credit such road and debit the car owner. 

12. In cases of new cars built, such cars, when traveling under freight 
charges, shall not be counted in exchange account and shall be shown on in-— 
terchange report as “new cars” and credit shown thereon; when such cars 
are delivered to connecting road for service, then such road shall be debited 
with such cars, and owners credited. (Cars returned under M. C, B. route 
cards to be credited same as good-order cars.) 

13. When a road cannot ‘receive traffic on account of congestion, em- 
bargo, or other causes, it must protect itself by stopping receipt or loading 
for such line until interchange is resumed, or it may be arranged between 
such lines to hold such traffic and bill on line requesting cars held. (Make it 
a matter of local arrangement and in no way interfere with exchange ac- 
count. ) 

14. In the case of cars in switching service, the roads in interest to 
arrange to bill each other for such cars for the actual time such cars are 
in the service of the carrier line, plus one day for switching and one day 
for the return of car. 
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THE ELECTRIFICATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


By Tuomas Conway, Jr., 


Instructor in Finance and Real Estate, University of Pennsylvania. — 


The most important problems confronting railway officials at 
the present time are the reduction of the costs of operation and the 
increase in the efficiency of the service. No undertaking is too vast 
and no expenditure too great if it can be shown that the results 
secured will increase the profits of the system. On every hand 
grades are being reduced, curves and grade crossings eliminated 
and cut-offs constructed in order that the cost of operation may be 
decreased. The methods by which traffic may be increased and the 
cost of its movement diminished are being carefully studied by rail- 
road managers. Under such conditions it is little to be wondered 
at that the possibilities of using electric power upon our railroads 
should receive careful attention. 

Electricity as a motive power in transportation work was intro- 
duced little more than a decade ago. The substitution of the new 
power for the cable line and the horse car upon our city streets 
entirely revolutionized urban transportation conditions. Not only 
did it make the schedule much more rapid, but it made possible the 
introduction of larger cars and a general improvement of the system 
which was impossible with the former methods of propulsion. So 
successful was electric power for street railway work that within - 
a very few years a network of lines was constructed extending from 
the large centers into the country in al! directions. The development 
of these large interurban systems which for mechanical perfection 
and excellence of equipment and service rival the older steam rail- 
roads clearly demonstrated that electricity had reached the point 
where it was a formidable rival of the steam locomotive. It had 
demonstrated its ability to give satisfactory service under the most 
trving conditions and had made profitable the operation of lines 
which could not have escaped insolvency had they used the older 
form of power. 

The steam railroads began to investigate closely the possibilities 
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_ Electrification of American Railroads 


which seemed to be open to them. The New York, New Havenand ~ 
Hartford was the first road to adopt electricity for railroad work. a 
Its traffic situation is rather peculiar. Extending through a densely © a 
populated country and having a passenger traffic out of all propor- 
tion to the average for the United States, the road approaches more 
closely to the interurban, in the similarity of its traffic conditions, 
than any other system in the country. Large sections of this line 
immediately contiguous to populous centers have been equipped to 
utilize electric power, and there is in operation upon this system an 
electric passenger service which is unsurpassed. The most recent 
~ converts to electric power have been the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads. The former is expending seventy million 
- dollars in electrifying that portion of its system immediately con- 
_ tiguous to New York City, upon which there is such a dense sub- 
urban traffic, while the Pennsylvania has completed and put into 
operation a third-rail electric line from Camden to Atlantic City, 
_and is making rapid strides toward the electrification of the eastern 
end of the Long Island Railroad, which will play an important part — 
in the New York terminal improvements now under construction. 
To the layman, therefore, the time does not seem far distant when 
electricity will displace steam as a motive power. The dirty, noisy 
steam locomotive will, it appears, be speedily relegated to the place 
occupied by historical relics. 
The substitution of electricity for steam as a motive power 
_ will be made, not because of mere sentimental reasons, but because | 
it has been sanctioned and approved by engineers and financiers — 
_ after exhaustive investigation and inquiry. The change entails an 
Sarees vragen requiring the issue of large amounts of new 


cnttenaty impair the security of existing bonds if the new form o 

propulsion does not bring about a material increase in earnings or 

a decided decrease in the expense of operation. ry, 
There were on June 30, 1905, 48,357 locomotives in active __ 

service in the country. There are no accurate statistics showing the - 

cost of this equipment. At the present time a freight or passenger 

locomotive costs about $15,000. If we take into consideration, how- 

ever, that a considerable portion of the equipment consists of shifting 

engines and other units of smaller size and of lower cost, it seems 

fair to conclude that it would cost in the neighborhood of $12,000 
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per locomotive to duplicate the equipment now in service. At this 
figure the American railroads have invested $580,284,000 in steam 
locomotives which would sooner or later be rendered useless if the 
change was made. 

It is to be presumed, however, that the conversion would occur 
gradually. The steam locomotives as they wear out would be 
replaced by electric equipment, the cost of which would be taken 
out of the earnings of the property in the same manner as has been 
universally followed in the past. Under such conditions, therefore, 
it is fair to assume that, since an electric locomotive of the same 
tractive power and speed can be purchased for approximately the 
same amount now charged for a steam locomotive, the railroads 
would be able in a few years to convert their equipment without 
increasing the fixed charges on their properties. An examination 
of the annual reports of a number of the largest railroads indicates 
that about one-twentieth of the locomotives are renewed each year. 
It is likely, therefore, that the change of power could be made 
without an increase in the capitalization of the company in all cases 
except where the initial substitution of electricity is on a large scale 
as compared with the total rolling stock equipment of the railroad 
making the change. 

It is claimed for the electric locomotive that it is much more 
effective and capable of more continuous use than the steam loco- 
motive. The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
1904 shows that the average effective train mileage, not including 
work trains, pushers or shifting mileage, was fifty-eight miles per 
locomotive per day. If an allowance is made for the items which were 
not included and for the use of double-headers and pushers where’ 
heavy grades are encountered, it seems fair to assume that the 
average daily run of a locomotive in the United States is about 
eighty miles. This figure, however, is a rough approximation. The 
performance of a passenger locomotive in long distance work will 
vary from ninety to nearly two hundred miles a day, and upon some 
lines high-speed engines will make as much as three hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours. The effectiveness of the locomotive is, how- 
ever, much less pronounced in the other classes of service. 

The recent investigations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have brought out the fact that the average locomotive is 
actually on the road not more than six hours in each twenty-four 
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hour period. The remainder of the life of the locomotive is spent 
in yards and terminals, in making up trains, or awaiting an oppor- 


tunity to take its place upon the main line. Almost one-third of + 
2: 


each day is spent in the roundhouse, in order that the many small 
repairs which are constantly necessary can be made. The cleaning 
of boifer tubes, the inspection of the many bearings and journals 
and the adjustment of the complicated and delicate mechanism 
entail a heavy expense and occupy a large amount of time. The 
electric locomotive is very much more simple. It has the advan- 
tage of being capable of exerting its maximum tractive power upon 
very short notice. It is not necessary to occupy a large amount of 
time in firing up, and the repairs which must be made require less 7 - 
time and seem to be less expensive. It is urged, therefore, that the 
same number of electric locomotives will be much more effective 
than are those now in service. j 
There is little data available upon which to compare the relative 
cost of maintenance of electric and steam equipment. In 1904 the 
average expenditure for repairs per locomotive mile upon the steam 
equipment was 8.1 cents. The amounts spent by the leading a. 
using electric power are as follows: Manhattan Railway, 5 cents — 
_ (estimated) ; New York Subway lines, 7 cents (estimated) ; Wilkes- 
Barre and Hazleton Railroad, 3.8 cents (actual) ; Lackawanna and 
~ Wyoming Valley Railroad, 8.4 cents (actual) ; the Niagara, Buffalo 
-and Lockport Railroad, 7.9 cents (actual). | 
These comparisons, however, are not sufficient to warrant any 
_ general conclusions. In no case is it possible to secure a record of 
the performance of an electric locomotive as separated from the 
cost of repairing motors placed upon the trucks of passenger cars in 
the manner usually followed upon elevated, subway and interurban 
lines. The advocates of electric traction claim that it is possible to— 
maintain an electric locomotive at a cost not exceeding 5% cents 
per mile run. When we consider, however, that they are basing 
their estimates upon the cost of maintaining equipment which is 
practically new and which consequently requires little or no atten: — 
tion, it seems advisable to conclude that the reduction in the main- 
tenance cost of the new form of the equipment is not likely to play — 
any important part in decreasing the cost of operation. _ 
The production and transmission of power necessitates large 
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house, which will vary with the volume of traffic and the character of 
the country, it is necessary to install a complete system of power dis- 
tribution. The method which seems to be more generally favored 
is the third-rail system, using an alternating current with a voltage 
upon the rail ranging from 5,500 to 11,000 volts and with a feed- 
wire potential in the neighborhood of 60,000 volts. The cost of such 
a system varies greatly. Not only does the amount of copper 
depend directly upon the severity of the demand which is placed 
upon the distributing system, but the great difference in the stand- 
ards of overhead work makes very difficult any accurate estimate 
of the amount of money which would be necessary to electrify the 
railroads. 

If a type of overhead construction similar to that which has 
been adopted by the New York, New Haven and Hartford and the 
New York Central is taken as a standard, there is little difference 
between the cost of an overhead trolley line and the third-rail system. 
A line equipped with No. 0000 wire, with the type of insulator neces- 
sary to handle 11,000 volts, supported by steel cables and suspended 
from substantial steel bridges, set in concrete, spanning the tracks 
is fully as great as third-rail construction where steel poles are 
used to carry the feed wires. The cost of such work is approx- 
imately $10,300 per mile where two tracks are to be equipped, while 
for single track work, using steel poles and brackets and catenary 
support, the cost, at the present time, closely approximates $4,800 
per mile. Of the 216,974 miles of railroads in operation in the 
United States in 1905 approximately four per cent is double track, 
including the yards and sidings for single-track lines. Upon this 
basis the average cost of overhead steel construction of the typ¢ 
considered would, therefore, average approximately $5,000 per mile 
of track, entailing a total expenditure for the equipment of the 
mileage now in existence of $1,084,870,000. In addition to this, it 
would be necessary to expend about $500 per mile of track for 
bonding, which would add $108,487,000 to the capital account of 
our railroads. 

It is improbable, however, that such an expensive system of 
power distribution would be generally adopted. The average rail- 
road would content itself with the use of wooden poles and a con- 
struction very similar to that followed upon the best interurban 


roads. It is very unlikely, however, judging from interurban ex- 
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perience, that it would be possible for a railroad to install a satis- 
factory system of overhead work at a cost of less than $4,000 per © 
mile. 

The weakness in a system of electric traction at the present 
_ time is not in the apparatus for the generation of power, nor in the 
electric locomotive, but is to be found in the power distributing — 


system. The American types of dynamos and motors are so efficient — 


_ that further improvements will have but little effect upon the cost 
of operation. The loss of power and energy occurs between the © 
_ bus-bar on the switchboard and the motor. Even under the most 9 
_ oe conditions it is necessary to develop about I 2-3 horse | 
power in order to secure a horse power at the motor. 
It is obvious that under such conditions the electric motor is — 7s 
badly handicapped. The steam engine is a direct connected ma-— 
chine, applying the power generated to the drivers with little or 
no waste. The loss of energy which occurs in the distributing 
system upon the electric line must, therefore, be overcome by the — 
_ more effective method of power production which is possible in a 
plant where large condensing engines can be employed and where 
it is possible to use a type of boiler which will extract a greater _ 
amount of energy from a given weight of coal. The relative ineffi- — 
ciency of the locomotive comes about because of the necessity of 
using a high-pressure engine and a boiler which is relatively simple, _ 
since it must stand hard usage and rough treatment. There are no _ 
figures accessible showing the cost of power per horse power upon _ 
a locomotive. It is only possible to make a comparison by figuring ee 
the cost of moving the tonnage annually hauled by railroads and the - 
approximate weight of the passengers and equipment which are. rat 
handled under the two systems of propulsion. _ 
Mr. Louis B. Stillwell and Mr. Henry Sinclair Putnam, in a Ged 
paper read before the meeting of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, held in New York in January of this year, sub- 
mitted an elaborate calculation intended to ascertain the relative | 
cost of electric and steam power for railroad work. According to 
their estimate, it would be possible to effect a very material saving 
in the cost of operation by using electric power. “Tf all the rail- 
roads of the United States were to-day operated by electricity, using 
the single phase alternating current system at the potential adopted 
_ for the equipment of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
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Railroad, the energy required for operation being developed by 
power plants such as are to-day in extensive use and transmitted 
at potentials well within the linrits established in practical service, 
and if the rolling stock equipment consisted of locomotives and 
multiple unit trains fitted with motors and control apparatus, no 
better than the best which now exist, the aggregate cost of opera- 
tion, which in 1905 amounted in round numbers to $1,400,000,000, 
would be reduced by about $250,000,000.” 

“In 1905 the average gross earnings of our railroads per mile 
of line were $9,598, and the average operating expenses $6,409. 
The foregoing calculation leads to the conclusion that high class 
electric equipment would reduce this average cost to $5,265. The 
difference is $1,144 per mile of line, against which apparent saving 
must be charged the annual interest and depreciation of the power 
plant, the addition to permanent way equipment comprising over- 
head construction and track bounding, and the transmission circuits 
and the sub-stations with their equipment.” 

These conclusions were endorsed, in the main, by Mr. W. S. 
Murry, chief electrical engineer of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, and by the experts of the Westinghouse-Church-Kerr 
Company, and the General Electric Company. It seems fair to 
assume, therefore, that they are reasonably accurate. With this 
data as a starting point, the decision of the question as to whether 
or not the substitution of power will be profitable under present- 
day conditions is an accounting proposition. In order to operate 
the present service it will be necessary to have a chain of power 
plants capable of delivering a maximum output of about 2,800,000 
kilowatts which would cost approximately $400,000,000. If we add 
to this $1,084,870,000 as the cost of the distributing system, $108,- 
487,000 for the expense of bonding tracks, and $220,000,000 for 
sub-stations, rearranging telegraph lines and special work in vards 
and terminals, we find that the change in power, exclusive of the 
cost of locomotives, which we will assume is gradually provided out 
of earnings, involves an expenditure of $1,813,357,.000. If we allow 
the usual ten per cent rate of depreciation which has been found 
necessary in the case of the best interurban roads, it will be seen 
that the annual cost of maintenance of these items will be $18r1,- 
335.700, while the saving effected by electrical traction will be only 
$250,000,000. The saving in the cost of operation, therefore, 
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because of the introduction of electric power would be $68,665,000. 
In order to effect this saving it will be necessary to make an invest- 
ment of between $1,800,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. If the rail- 
roads secure this money by issuing four per cent bonds, which is 
about the iowest rate that it could be obtained for, even under th« 
most favorable conditions, the annual interest charge would be 
between $72,000,000 and $80,000,000. If these calculations are 
correct the transformation of power would involve an increase 1n the 
total expenditure of between $8,000,000 and $12,000,000 per year. 
When we consider, moreover, that these results are based upon a 
_ period when the railroads are congested with traffic and when 
- conditions prevail on every hand which are most favorable to demon- 
strating the economies of electric traction, it is easy to understand 
why railroad officials regard the results of electric operation as 
being extremely problematical. The effects of a decrease in the | 
tonnage in lean years could be offset much less readily with the new 
form of power. Interest charges and depreciation would go on 
unchanged, while the cost of power production per kilowatt would | 
steadily increase with the shrinkage in the amount consumed. The 
experience of the interurbans demonstrates that while the cost of 
operation per car-mile rapidly decreases with a growth in the bust- — 
ness, yet the possibilities of cutting down expenses in periods of } 
declining traffic are very limited. Electricity is pre-eminently the — 


J 


pares poorly with steam where traffic is light and trains infrequent. 
At the present time, therefore, it seems highly unlikely that 
electric power will be used except under special conditions and where - 
_ the traffic is heavy. Most of our railroads are even yet in a half- a 
developed condition. It will be years before they will be able to | 
show a traffic sufficiently dense to warrant the expenditure which © 
is entailed in the installation of electric power. The success cf the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford and of the New York Cen- 
tral, and the adoption of the third-rail system by the Pennsylvania 
for its Long Island service, marks the beginning of the use of elec- | 
tricity as a motive power upon lines where the passenger traffic — 
constitutes a very important item. The operation of a large number 
of trains in small units is much less expensive with electricity than | 
with steam, and in addition the provision of clean, attractive and 
quick service stimulates traffic to such a degree as to materially 
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affect the earnings of the property. As the short distance passenger 
work increases we may expect to see a gradual substitution of 
electricity for steam upon the sections of our railroads contiguous 
to the large cities and towns. 

Electricity will also play an important part upon the mountain 
divisions of our large systems. It is upon these stretches of track 
that we have the coincidence of water power and sharp grades. The 
production of the current in such sections can be carried on at a 
minimum expense. The electric locomotive possesses an immense 
advantage over the steam engine where a high maximum tractive 
work for a limited time is demanded. It is possible to force a 
locomotive far beyond its rated power for a few minutes, but the 
boiler soon falls behind the demands which are made upon it, with 
the result that we have a reaction rendering the machine even less 
effective than it would be under normal conditions. An electric 
locomotive not only exerts its maximum power within a few seconds 
of the time it is put in operation, but it can be forced above its 
normal rate for long periods of time without materially affecting 
its performance. Experiments have shown that it is possible for an 
electric locomotive to go from twenty-five to fifty per cent above 
the rating, and in cases where the strain is only for a few minutes 
it has been possible to get out of them one hundred per cent more 
power than they were calculated to produce. When we compare 
these results with the possibilities of forcing steam operated ma- 
chines and when we consider the extreme cheapness of power upon 
mountain divisions, we can readily understand why it is that so 
many of the large systems are taking steps to electrify these trouble- 
some stretches of their roads. Electricity as a motive power has 
made very important strides, and has demonstrated its superiority 
where unusual conditions exist and where great density of traffic 
is encountered. The universal adoption of electricity, however, is 
a long way off. Not until a better system of power transmission 
has been devised or the traffic of our railroads has become much 
denser can we hope to see it generally adopted. 
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_ PUBLIC REGULATION OF STREET RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


By Emory R. JoHNsoN, 


Professor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, — 
Philadelphia. 


The General Problem and Methods.—Street railway transporta- _ 
tion being a monopoly service, its regulation involves the public a F 
control of a monopoly. The fact has for some time been generally 
accepted that no effective regulation of street railway fares or service re 


can be accomplished either by chartering many rival companies — aa 


within the same municipal area or by enacting stringent laws against 
the consolidation of the several lines into a single system. Indeed, — 
_ the service can be much better performed, and at a lower cost, by 
the large company than by numerous small ones. Consolidation — 
makes possible a more systematic extension of the tracks, and an 
earlier adoption of technical improvements; but the unification of 
the control of the service, although it results in a more economical 
and efficient service, so strengthens the power of monopoly pos- | 
sessed by the corporations performing the service that effective 
_ public regulation is demanded. 
Public control can be accomplished either by public ownership, 
or by the regulation of the corporations entrusted with the pe.- 
formance of the service. Both methods have been adopted, and 
each has proven successful. The determination of which is the 
better plan for a particular community to adopt is mainly a question — 
_ of expediency, whose solution depends on the administrative ability 
of the local government, and upon the traditional attitude of the 
people toward the government. As with the question of state — 
ownership of railroads, so with the problem of public ownership of — 
_ street railways, the same solution may not be wise for all countries” 
_ or for all periods of time. . 
The American System of Regulation—In the United States 
the street railways are owned and operated by corporations char- 
tered by the states from which the companies receive charters 
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; imposing such conditions upon the companies as the states may 


deem wise at the time the grant is made. After receiving the 
charter from the state the corporation must secure from the city in 
which the lines are to be located a franchise giving permission to 
construct the proposed railway, and the city has the right to stipu- 
late the conditions under which the corporation may use the streets 
for laying tracks and operating its cars. 

American states and cities place fewer restrictions than Euro- 
pean countries do upon the powers of street railway companies. At 
the beginning of street railway construction, the practice of the 
states was to grant franchises in perpetuity; and such, indeed, is 
the policy of many states at the present time, but there are some 


d ; states which now restrict the duration of the franchises to a limited 
. period of twenty to fifty years. 
44 - The power to regulate fares and to make stipulations as to the 


frequency of the service, the paving and repair of the streets occu- 
pied, the removal of snow, and to supervise other details of manage- 
, ment is possessed by the cities and towns, and recently the tendency 
of the cities has been to exercise their power to regulate the street 


Se railway service with more detail than was formerly customary. 
Vo With the rapid growth of cities and of suburban and rural 
population, and with the use of electric traction, the profits of the 


street railway business have increased so greatly as to enable the 
\ corporations performing the service to pay the public more for the 
privileges received from the state and city. Moreover, with the 
development of great cities, with the more vital dependence of the 
public upon street railway transportation, and with the consolidation 
4 of the street railway lines in our large cities, and in the more 
- populous country districts, so that single corporations frequently 
control hundreds of miles of tracks, the necessity for careful 
government regulation of street and electric railways becomes in- 
creasingly necessary. The question is not whether there should be 
public regulation of the street railways, but how the public should 
exercise its control. 

Street Railway Regulation in Massachusetts.—The methods and 
tendencies of public regulation of street railways in the United 
States may be illustrated by referring to Massachusetts, New York 
City and Chicago. In Massachusetts the law provides that the 
street railway companies chartered by the state shall secure the 
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streets for the location of their lines “with such restrictions as in 
the judgment of the selectmen or the aldermen the public interests 
may require.” The terms and conditions under which street rail- 
ways may be built are thus under the complete control of the local 
government boards. The state in the past has usually granted the 
franchises in perpetuity, but the city and town governments may at 
any time revoke the right and concessions that have been allowed, 
if the companies give adequate reason for such revocation by failing 
to observe their obligations to the public. Although this power to 
revoke a franchise has not been exercised frequently, the possession 
of the power has doubtless enabled the towns to secure better terms 
when negotiating with street railway companies. 

The State Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts 
has supervision over both railroads and street railways. The com- 
mission’s approval of the location of a proposed street railway must 
be secured before the line may be constructed. The commission 
regulates the amount of stacks and bonds the company may issue, 
and its consent must be secured to the terms of a lease, sale or 
consolidation. It also has supervision over the fares and the service 
of street railways, with power to make investigations and to recom- 
mend such regulative legislation as may be deemed necessary. The 
over-capitalization characteristic of street railway companies in many 
states has been prevented in Massachusetts. 

The careful foresight exercised by Massachusetts in the regula- 
tion of street railways is exemplified in the policy of public control 
adopted in the construction and management of the Boston subways. 
The city of Boston, acting through the Rapid Transit Commission, 
has constructed the two subways now in operation, and is building a 
third tunnel. Before the first tunnel was completed it was leased 
to the Boston Elevated Railway Company for twenty years from the 
completion of the line at an annual rental amounting to four and 
seven-eighths per cent of the cost of construction. This rental will 
enable the city of Boston to meet the interest on the cost of the 
subway and to pay off the debt in thirty-seven years. The second 
—the East Boston tunnel—was opened at the close of 1904, and is 
leased to the Boston Elevated Railway Company until 1922 for an 
annual rental equaling four and one-half per cent of the cost. The 
public has control over the fares on all street railways lines, includ- 
ing the subways and elevated roads. 
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Public Regulation in New York.—In accordance with general 
practice in the United States, the street railway companies in New 
York must be incorporated under general law. The charters are 
subject to repeal and amendment at any time. The companies thus 
incorporated must secure the consent of the cities in which their 
lines are to be located, and also of the owners of one-half of the 
value of the abutting property (unless it should prove to be impos- 
sible to secure the consent of the property owners, in which case 
the court may appoint a commission to appraise the damages that 
may result to private property) before construction can be com- 
menced. Local authorities have the right to make as a condition 
of the grant of a franchise the annual payment of an amount not 
exceeding three per cent of the gross earnings. The fare for a 
continuous ride is limited to five cents, and the legislature has defi- 
nitely reserved the right to regulate the fare at any time. 

The regulation of street railway transportation in New York 
City has from time to time been dealt with by the legislature. Since 
1884 cities of 1,200,000 population in New York State -hhave been 
authorized to require of a street railway company taking out a 
charter five per cent per annum of its gross receipts. Under the 
charter of Greater New York in 1897, that city is prohibited from 
granting a street railway franchise for a longer period than twenty- 
five vears (with privilege of renewal for a second period of twenty- 
five years), and the city is required to invite bids for the franchise 
and to grant the franchise to the responsible company offering to 
give the city the largest share of the gross receipts from traffic. It 
was, however, found necessary for the state to supplement this pro- 
vision of the charter by a special act allowing New York City to 
grant a franchise for fifty vears to the company constructing and 
operating the subway recently completed. But it is not probable 
that it will be necessary to make exceptions in the case of such sub- 
ways as may be constructed in the future. 

The experience of New York City in dealing with the street 
railway companies on the principle of granting franchises for a 
limited period and selling them to the highest responsible bidder 
has been satisfactory, and the city is in a position to derive much 
more revenue from its street railway companies than it could secure 
under the system that formerly prevailed. Whether the plan of 
disposing of street railway franchises at auction will prove highly 
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successful is, however, doubtful, because of the difficulty of securing 
competitive bids for the privilege of constructing street railway 
lines in a city where one company controls the entire surface and 
elevated system of lines. Under these conditions, when the fran- 
chise is put up for auction, the city is practically obliged to deal 
with one corporation, and is forced to make as good terms as 
possible with a single company. If the public authorities are intelli- 
gent regarding the value of the franchise to be disposed of, and are 
zealous in protecting the public interests, it is possible for the city 
under the present plan, even without competition, to secure a good 
price for the franchise ; but in this case, as in all questions of munic- 
ipal government, success depends upon the intelligence and honesty 
of public officials. 

The City of New York has secured an excellent subway under 
conditions relatively favorable to the public. As time goes on 
experience will show that the terms granted by the city to the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company were unnecessarily liberal, but it 
is probable the terms were as good as could be obtained at the time 
they were decided upon. The act of 1891 for the construction of 
the subway stipulated that the work should be carried out with 
private capital, but nothing was accomplished under this act, and in 
1894 the city decided upon municipal construction and private opera- 
tion of the subway. After this plan had been favorably voted upon 
by the people of the City of New York, it was still uncertain 
whether private capital could be found to construct the subway 
with the use of public funds, and to assume the obligations imposed 
by law for the repayment of the money advanced by the city. 
Finally a contractor was found willing to assume this obligation 
on the condition of a fifty years’ lease. The traffic of the subway 
has been larger than was anticipated, and the financial success of the 
enterprise is fully assured. Indeed, this first subway promises to 
be so profitable that capitalists are now willing to build parallel sub- 
ways. New York will, doubtless, have numerous subways con- 
structed during the next score of years, and it is not impossible 
that the city may be able ultimately to dispense with its north and 
south surface lines and thereby reserve the streets for vehicular 
traffic. 

Illinois and Chicago.—The problem of street railway regula- 
tion has been under public consideration in Illinois and Chicago 
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almost continuously during the past ten years. The numerous 
franchises held by the two corporations controlling the nine hun- 
dred miles of street railways in that large city were limited to a 
period of twenty years, the end of which period in most instances 
fell between 1903 and 1907. Between 1897 and 1goo the street 
railway corporations made an unsuccessful attempt to secure the 
extension of their franchises for a period of fifty years. This 
aroused a vigorous public opposition, which in 1903 led to the 
passage of a state law authorizing the cities of Illinois to purchase 
and operate street railways. This law applies generally to all cities, 
but was passed with special reference to the City of Chicago. 

Most of the early street railways in Chicago were constructed 
under franchises having a duration of twenty-five years. Under the 
law passed in 1865 the street railway companies then existing were 
granted an extension of their charters for ninety-nine years. This 
law was very unpopular and led to a great controversy, the result 
of which was a compromise in 1874 by which all street railway 
franchises were to be limited in the future to a period of twenty 
years. In 1883 all existing charters were extended to twenty years 
from date. 

Recent events in Chicago are of such interest that they merit 
statement in some detail. In 1897 the street railway companies of 
Chicago, foreseeing that most of their charters would probably 
expire between 1903 and 1907, induced the legislature of the State 
of Illinois to pass the so-called Allen law, which extended all street 
railway charters fifty years and authorized the charging of a five 
cent fare during that period. This act of the state legislature aroused 
strong and general opposition on the part of the people of Chicago, 
and the City Councils, in 1898, refused to grant the franchises re- 
quired by the street railway companies in order to avail themselves _ 
of the privileges they had secured by the Allen law. The universal 
protest against the Allen law led to its repeal by the state legislature 
in 1899. This was followed by a strong agitation in Chicago to 
bring about municipal ownership and operation of the street rail- 
ways within the city. The result of this movement was the passage, 
in May, 1903, of the Mueller law, authorizing “cities to acquire, 
construct, own, operate and lease street railways and to provide the 
means therefor.” 

The City Councils decided to give the people of the City of 
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Chicago, by means of a referendum, a right to decide whether the 
city should avail itself of the powers granted by the Mueller law, and 
in 1904 the voters of the city authorized the city government “to 
proceed without delay to acquire the ownership of the street rail- 
ways.” The City Councils were slow in acting in accordance with 
the referendum, and consequently the matter came up for popular 
vote upon a second referendum in 1905, at which time the people 
decided against granting franchises to street railway companies 
permitting them to continue the operation of the street railways. 
These referendum votes practically decided that the City of Chicago 
should proceed with the acquisition of the street railway lines within 
the city’s limits. 

Before the city could accomplish the municipalization of the 
street railways, three problems had to be settled: 

(1) The first of these was as to the actual date of the expira- 
tion of the charters held by the street railways in the city. As was 
stated above, the legislature in 1865 had granted a ninety-nine-year 
extension to street railway charters; but in 1874 a law had been 
passed limiting all street railway franchises to twenty-year periods, 
and in 1883 another law had been enacted extending charters to 
twenty years from date. The street railway companies claimed that 
the ninety-nine-year act was valid, and that none of their charters 
expired before 1958. 
courts and finally decided by the United States Supreme Court on 
the 16th of March, 1906, which court held that “the ninety-nine- 
year act, while extending the corporate existence of the three com- 
panies to which it applied, did not extend their street privileges.” 
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(2) Another important question that required settlement was | 


the purchase price to be paid the street railway companies by the 
city, and the terms under which the city should acquire the owner- 
ship of the property. After extensive negotiations an agreement 


was reached at the clese of 1906 that the street railway property 


should be valued at $50,000,000, the property of the Union Traction 
system being considered worth $29,000,000, and that of the City 
Railway system at $21,000,000. The power of the city to issue 
certificates of indebtedness for the purpose of purchasing the street 
railways in accordance with the authority granted by the Mueller 


law has been decided in the courts and in favor of the city, viz., the 


_ law has been upheld. 
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This matter was passed upon by the state 
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(3) The third large question was whether the city should take 
over the street railway lines at once and operate them, or whether 
it should leave them, temporarily at least, in the hands of the present 
operating companies, to be managed by them in accordance with 
the terms to be agreed upon between the companies and the city. 
The officials representing the City of Chicago have decided in favor 
of leaving the property in the ownership and under the management 
of the street railway companies, under the provisions of a city ordi- 
nance authorizing the city to take over the street railways whenever 
it may choose to do so at the agreed value of $50,000,000. 

An ordinance to carry out this program is now before the City 
Councils of Chicago, and the people of the city, by referendum vote, 
are to decide at the spring election what the City Councils shall do. 
It is highly probable that the vote will instruct the City Councils to 
pass the ordinance now pending. 

The provisions of this ordinance merit careful consideration by 
all students of the public regulation of street railways. The ordi- 
nance’ provides for: 

The immediate rehabilitation of the said street railway systems and for 
the right of the City of Chicago or its licensee to purchase the same, on 
the first day of February and on the first day of August of each and any 
year, upon giving six months’ previous notice, in writing, and upon definite 
terms fixed in the respective ordinances. 

The city and the companies respectively agree that the value of the 
present tangible and intangible property of the Union Traction system is 
$29,000,000, and of the City Railway system, $21,000,000, 

The companies agree that they will proceed at once to rehabilitate and 


re-equip their entire street railway systems and put the same in first-class 
conditions, in full compliance with specifications for such work and under the 
supervision of a Board of Supervising Engineers created under the ordinances. 

The city or any other company authorized by it is given the right to 
purchase the entire property of the two systems, or either of them, upon 
the payment of the agreed price of the present property of each company, 
respectively, and the cost of rehabilitation and extensions, including fair 
allowances for construction, profit and brokerage. 

If the street railways are to be so acquired for operation by a private 
corporation, for its own profit, the purchase price is to be increased twenty 


per cent. 
The companies are limited, during their operation, to an interest return 
of five per cent upon the agreed value of their property, plus the cost of 
‘This summary of the main provisions of the ordinances is quoted from the 
report submitted to the City Councils of Chicago, January 15, 1907, by the Com- 
mittee on Local Transportation, Charles Werno, chairman, 
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rehabilitation and extensions. The fare for one continuous ride within 
city is to be five cents. 
The net profits from the operation of the street railways are to be _ 
divided between the city and the companies in the ratio of fifty-five per cent 
to the city and forty-five per cent to the companies. 
The ordinances provide for a comprehensive system of transfers and — 
through routes, by means of which passengers can ride over all connecting | 
fines within the city limits. 
The companies agree, upon demand of the city and at the city’s option, 
to furnish funds to the amount of $5,000,000 for the construction of a 
central subway, to be built and owned by the city, the plans for which are _ 
to be approved by the Board of Supervising Engineers. 


The British System of Street Railway Regulation—The regu- 
lation of street railways in Great Britain is based upon the Tram- 
ways Act of 1870. Most of the tramways were constructed by pri- 
vate companies. Under the act of 1870 the (1) tenure of their | 
franchises is limited to twenty-one years, (2) the local authorities © 
have power to pass upon or veto the proposed tramway project, and 
(3) also have power to buy out the tramway company at the end ot 
the twenty-one-year period by “paying the then value (exclusive of 
any allowance for past or future profits of the undertaking or any 
compensation for compulsory sale, or other consideration whatso- 
ever) of the tramway.” 

; Under the act of 1870 the municipalities of Great Britain have 
had the authority to construct, purchase and manage their tramway 
systems. Since 1891 the franchises of many street railway com- 


panies have reached their term limit, and numerous cities have had 
the option of renewing these franchises or purchasing the tramways 


‘in accordance with the provisions of the act of 1870. The tendency 
has been for the cities to buy out the tramways and either operate 
the railways as municipal enterprises or to lease them to private 
- companies for operation under municipal supervision. Municipal 
_ operation as well as ownership seems to be the favored policy, and 


- most of the largest cities of the United Kingdom now manage their 
tramways. Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham and Lon- 
don (the “County of London”) are among the large cities which 
- own and operate their tramways. 

. In 1893 there were only twenty-eight street railway lines 
aggregating 170 miles, owned by municipalities in Great Britain. 
In 1901 there were 99 enterprises. aggregating 689 miles. During 
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this period of eight years there was no increase in the number of 
private companies, and the growth in mileage owned by private 
companies was from 501 to 616 miles. In 1904 there were 162 
street railways in Great Britain owned by cities, with 1,148 miles 
of tramways. The number of private undertakings was 150, with 
a total line mileage of 692. 

The tendency of the cities of Great Britain to municipalize 
street railway transportation may be illustrated by referring to the 
recent experience of London. In accordance with the provisions 
of the act of 1870, supplemented by the London County Tramways 
Act of 1896, the County of London has acquired nearly all of the 
surface tramways within the county limits. 

On account of the narrow streets and density of traffic the 
mileage of surface railways or tramways within Greater London is 
relatively small. In 1903 the route or line mileage within the County 
of London, which constitutes the inner portion of the area of Greater 
London, was 115% miles. This does not include the numerous 
subways and tubes now in operation. Of the tramway line mileage, 
99% miles, or all but 1614, the London County Council has either 
purchased or announced its intention of purchasing. In 1903 most 
of the tramways within the county north of the Thames were being 
operated by a company to which the line had been leased by the 
London County Council. Since then the operation of this line has 
been taken over by the Council, and at the present time practically 
all of the surface tramways within the area of the County of 
London are operated by the County Council. Within the Metro- 
politan, or Greater London district, and outside of the County of 
London, there are numerous electric tramways operated by char- 
tered companies; but even they are coming under the ownership 
and operation of public authority. 

Rapid transit in London is supplied mainly by tubes or sub- 
ways. At the present time the old Metropolitan system, which is 
part subway and part open line, comprises 35% miles of route and 
71 miles of single track. The six electric tubes now in operation 
have a route length of 3034 miles. Thus the Metropolitan system 
and the tubes give London 6614 miles of underground street rail- 
ways. The companies operating these underground lines derive 
their charters from Parliament by private bills, and thus do not come 
directly under the control of the London County Council. They 
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are under the control of public authority and will, doubtless, in time, 
be subject to regulation by the municipal government of London as 
well as by the Royal Government. 
The German System.—Although Germany is a confederation of 
several states, each of which has authority to determine the condi- 
_ tions under which street railway companies may be incorporated, 
the imperial code of 1900 establishes practical uniformity among 
the several states as regards their system of public control of urban — 
transportation. The German system may be summarized by stating 
that it comprises (1) a detailed regulation of the service through 
the charter provisions required by the laws of the states and the 
imperial code, (2) the local governmental authorities have the 
power to grant or withhold franchises and also have the power to © 
construct, purchase or operate the street railways, (3) both private _ 
and municipal systems of street railway management prevail in 
Germany. Some cities have private street railway companies, other _ 
cities own and operate the lines within their limits. Some of the _ 
_ cities owning lines lease them to private companies; but the usual re 
practice is for the city to operate the lines in its possession. In 
1902 eighteen of the one hundred and thirty-three German cities _ 


. In the metropolis of the country, Berlin, the agitation for the 
-municipalization of street railway transportation has thus far been — 
unsuccessful, and the franchise of the most important company © 
operating surface lines in the city has been extended until 1949, the 
city reserving the right to purchase before the expiration of the — 
franchise. The elevated road extending through and around the 
_ city is a part of the Prussian state railway system. A new and 
excellent underground and elevated road has been put into opera- 
_ tion by the great firm of Siemens & Halske, which company pays — 
the cities of Berlin and Charlottenburg a liberal percentage of its 
annual income. The annual percentage increases with the growth 
of the company’s annual receipts. 
: As in Great Britain, so in Germany, the tendency is distinctly 
towards the municipalization of the street railway service. This 
tendency is in accordance with the development of state ownership 
and management of transportation agencies in Germany. In Great 
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Britain, however, there is no apparent demand for the nationaliza- 
tion of the steam railroads, and the tendency towards municipaliza- 
tion of street railways represents a departure from the theories 
which have in the past prevailed regarding the best relations of the 
government to the transportation service. 

Comparison of Municipal and Private Ownership.—In the 
United States, street railways, with the exception of certain sub- 
ways, are owned by private companies. In Europe, although the 
majority of the street railway enterprises are still owned by corpo- 
rations, the tendency is towards the purchase and operation of the 
tramways by city governments. The success that has attended 
municipal ownership and operation has been such as to lead some 
persons to conclude that all cities, both European and American, 
might advantageously adopt the policy of municipalization of the 
street railway service. 

In Great Britain the street railway service during the decade 
following 1890 was generally unsatisfactory. This was in part due 
to the fact that the Tramways Act of 1870, by which franchises were 
limited to periods of twenty-one years, foreshadowed a policy of 
municipalization of the private lines. When the time came for 
changing from horse to electric traction, the private companies 
generally neglected the service, with results that are well stated in 
the following quotation taken from the minutes of the Plymouth, 
England, Town Council: 


The main objects of the corporation in purchasing the tramways were 
to get rid of the company management, which had failed to give the public 
an effective tramway service and which had exhibited so considerable dis- 
regard of public inconvenience and remonstrance, and in the second place 
the direction and control of the policy of the tramway extension in the hands 
of the council as representing the general body of ratepayers, for the general 
benefit of the borough, instead of leaving the tramway system to be de- 
veloped and extended for the purpose of securing profits to shareholders 
without regard to local necessities. 

ae Ned The main advantages of municipal ownership and operation 
(1) The possibility of low fares and of adjusting fares with 
reference to the most advantageous distribution of population. 
(2) The ability of the city to regulate the wages and hours of 


labor of the street railway employees. 
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4G) To secure to the city the increasing profits results from 

the growth of population and traffic. 

Assuming that a municipal government is honest and is able to 
manage the street railway service efficiently, the advantages of 
- municipalization are manifest. There are, however, certain dangers 

connected with municipal ownership and operation even under 

- the favorable conditions prevailing in the cities of Western Europe: 

1. There is the liability that municipal debts may be greatly 

increased and that the cities may be so desirous of reducing street 

a railway fares as to neglect to provide for the payment of the rail- 

ap debt within the proper period. 

2. Writers opposed to municipalization claim that the city is 
more liable than private corporations are to allow the track and 
equipment to depreciate, and to neglect the construction of new 
tracks extending the lines into unoccupied suburban regions. 

3. It is also claimed that the municipalization of street rail- 

in “ways will restrict the construction of interurban electric lines, for 

the reason that each city will be disposed to confine its lines to the 
region within its own limits, and that, having done so, private com- 
panies will not find it profitable to construct lines connecting the 

Cities. 

European cities have so recently adopted the policy of munic- 
ipalization of street railways that it is too early to determine what 
their policy will be as to the payment of the debts incurred in buying 
out the corporations or in constructing new lines, or what their 
policy will be regarding the maintenance of their track and equip- 
ment, and whether they will extend their systems with adequate 
rapidity. In general, it may be said that the British and Continental 
cities have thus far dealt satisfactorily with these questions. 
Whether municipalization will hinder the construction of interurban 
lines remains to be seen, but it seems probable that this may prove 
to be a somewhat important consequence of municipalization. 

The success that is attending the purchase and operation of 
street railways by foreign cities argues but little for such a policy 
for American cities. The condition of municipal government in the 
United States is such as to discourage the ownership and operation 
of street railways by — authorities at the present time. For 
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of public regulation rather than one of public ownership an 
operation. 


The ,Street Railway “Problem” in the United States—The 


adjustment of the relations of the public authority to the street 
railway transportation service is a problem comprising the regula- 
tion of the provisions of the charter and franchise granted to the 
company, the regulation of the capitalization and financial methods 
of the corporation performing the service, the public supervision of 
the service, the control of the fares, and the adoption and enforce- 
ment of wise methods of taxation. This is indeed a complicated 
problem, the solution of which has been as yet but partly accom- 
plished. The regulation of the franchises, services and charges of 
street railways needs to be more detailed than is required in the case 
of steam railroads, because the street railway service is more com- 


pletely monopolistic than is the business of railroad transportation, 


That these facts necessitate a detailed regulation of the street 
railway service is being increasingly recognized in the United States 
is shown by the general tendencies discernible in the legislation of 
the states: 

1. There is a tendency to limit the period for which the fran- 
chises are granted, and to increase the obligations to be met by the 
companies in order for them to maintain the validity of the fran- 
chises they receive from the public. The states are giving the cities 
power to exact more than they formerly could of the street railway 
companies, and the cities are showing an increasing disposition to 
avail themselves of the powers they have received from the states. 

2. The state and municipal control over fares is being more 
frequently exercised. In several states and in numerous cities efforts 
are being made to establish an effective public regulation of street — 
railway charges. These efforts indicate more clearly than any other 
movement could the tendency towards a greater, exercise of public 
authority. 

3. There is a growing disposition to tax the franchises and 
earnings of street railway companies as well as their physical prop- 
erty. The fact is coming to be recognized that taxation levied only 
on the physical property of street railway companies reaches but a 
small part of the value possessed by the companies, and that an 
adequate system of taxation necessitates the taxation either of the 
franchises or of the earnings of the companies. Moreover, the 
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"kinds of property shall be taxed equally—presents another reason 
- for adopting some other basis than physical property for the assess- 
ment of street railway companies. In some states the value of the 
| street railway franchise is reached for purposes of taxation by 
| treating the franchises as property and thus avoiding the restrictions 
~ of the laws regarding taxation of all physical property. The most 
bei convenient and, on the whole, the most practicable method of taxing 
- street railway companies is that of requiring them to turn over to 
e - the city annually a liberal percentage of their gross receipts. While 
the gross receipts tax is not theoretically the most ideal one, the 
objections to it are not important in the case of the street railway 


The present thought regarding the proper solution of the street 
railway problem in the United States may be approximately sum- 


_ city a percentage of its gross receipts and be required to pave and 
sprinkle the parts of the streets occupied by its tracks; (3) that 
_ capitalization of the company shall be regulated by public authority 
and over-capitalization prohibited; (4) that franchises shall be 
limited to twenty or thirty years, and that the city should retain 
the right to purchase at the expiration of this period the property 
_ of the company at a fair valuation; (5) that a commission or some 


hal give full information regarding both the service and finances 
the company. 
. The general problem of the public regulation of street rail- 


_ brought the street railways systems in each of most of our large 
cities under a single control, and by the recognition on the part of 
_ the public of the fact that the street railway service is a monopoly 
and must be regulated as such. The fact that the street railway 
‘service is a monopoly not only necessitates public regulation, but 
makes possible more efficient public control. The truth of this is 
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legal limitations ordinarily placed upon property taxation—that all if 
— 
i 
H 
busine advantages eigh the theoretical objections. 
4 
marized as follows: 
(a) A five-cent fe ith six ti 
ed lt ent fare, with six tickets for a quarter, and a — 
general system of transfers; (2) that the service shall be performed ube a . 
| by chartered companies, but that each company shall pay to the ae i 
‘ i 
i) 
other publi thority shall pass upon the public necessity for 
P ry, and regulate the publi 
ane na simplified both by the consolidations that have so 
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well illustrated in Boston, where all the lines, elevated, surface and ‘- 
subway, are operated by a single company. Over-capitalization has _ 
been prevented, the fares are being regulated, and different parts 

of the street railway systems are co-ordinated so as to secure a good 
service in a city where the difficulties of providing street railway 
transportation were exceptional. What Massachusetts and Boston 
have done other states and cities can, and doubtless will do. Indeed, 
hopeful progress is being made in several states, and the successful 
solution of the “street railway problem” in the United States by 
public regulation rather than by municipalization seems more than 


probable. 
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by the commission, the other six volumes being devoted to minutes of 
evidence and appendices. These seven volumes constitute a rich mine 
of information regarding the tramway systems of England, the United 
States and the Continent of Europe, and deal fully both with the technical 
questions and with the various systems of public control of street railway 


transportation. ) 
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RATE CONTROL UNDER THE AMENDED INTERSTATE 
By ARRISON STANDISH SMALLEY, Pu. D., 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


_ -Under the Interstate Commerce Act, as originally passed in 
1887, the Commission assumed that it possessed the power to pre- 
scribe rates for railroad companies. In 1896 and 1897, however, 
the Supreme Court rendered decisions' denying this power and 
announcing that while the commission might declare existing 
rates unreasonable, it was not empowered by the act to substitute 
other rates to be observed in future. Thus shorn of its authority, 
the commission appealed to Congress for a restoration of it, and, as 2 
the years passed by, repeatedly renewed its petition. For several 
years, however, Congress steadfastly turned a deaf ear to its prayers, 
until public opinion, awakened largely by the President, came, to 
the aid of the commission. By 1904 there had been manifested an 
impressive public sentiment in favor of railroad reform, and under 
this stress the\Esch-Townsend)\bill achieved a remarkable success in 
the house. But the senate compassed its downfall. Nevertheless, 
during the succeeding months, popular sentiment continued to grow, 
and in consequence, when the members of Congress next assembled, 
in December of 1905, it was generally agreed among them that 
railroad legislation of some sort would have to be enacted. More- 
over, it was almost as generally acknowledged that one feature of 
the legislation would have to be a grant of the rate-making power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Sie 

But the recognition that this step was practically inevitable did 
not altogether do away with consideration of its general policy. 
Especially, at first, was much oratory devoted to its constitutional 
features. But all such discussion speedily dwindled in importance, 
and it was soon recognized that the significant feature of the Con- 
gressional task was the formulation of the various specific pro- 
visions of the law. Granted that the commission should have the 
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— gate- making power, the real struggle was involved in the deter- 
=i - mination of the character and limitations of that authority. In this 


upon them revealed a wide difference of epinlon between the extreme 
conservatives and the extreme radicals. Ultimately, however, a 
compromise was reached on each point, and at the eleventh hour 
the bill was passed and became a law. 

; The more important of the questions which presented them- 
selves to Congress pertained to the following matters: (1) The 
rates which should be made subject to the commission; (2) the cir- 
cumstances under which the commission should be authorized to 
i; _ prescribe rates; (3) the character of the rates thus established; 
(4) the review of these rates by the courts; (5) the expedients 
which should be adopted to mitigate the evils resulting from judicial 
review ; and (6) the penalties to be imposed for the violation of the 
-commission’s orders establishing rates. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss the manner in which these subjects are treated in 

vA the Interstate Commerce Act as now amended. 
“te os 1. The Rates Subject to the Commission.—To begin with, the 
oe -rate- -making power of the commission applies to all common carriers 
y rail, or by both rail and water, when both are under common 
control or management, or arrangement for a continuous carriage. 
It also applies to express companies, sleeping car companies, and 
_ all corporations or persons operating pipe lines,’ the insertion of 
these provisions being the outcome of extended discussion in Con- 
i gress. The power extends to all rates not purely intrastate, whether 
charged for the transportation of persons or property, and it is 
ae _ clearly the design of the act that the charges for all services ren- 
dered in connection with such transportation shall be under the 
control of the commission. Many elements to be regarded as 
included in the term “transportation” are enumerated in the first 
section, and it is interesting to note that they embrace, among other 
things, “all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, eleva- 
tion, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, 
storage and handling of property transported.” The commission is 
Iso granted a limited authority over joint rates. When two or 
‘more connecting carriers, one of whom may be a carrier by water, 
have failed to establish through routes and joint rates, and no 
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reasonable or satisfactory through routes exist, the commission 
may, on complaint, establish such through routes and prescribe the 
rates applicable thereto. Finally, the power of the commission 
covers the allowances made by carriers to shippers who directly or 
indirectly render any service in connection with the transportation 
of their goods, this provision being designed to remedy a familiar 
form of discrimination. Thus it will be seen that a very compre- 
hensive authority is accorded the commission, its one weakness, 
probably, being a lack of power over transportation exclusively by 
water. 

2. When Rates May be Made.—A second matter of importance 
has reference to the circumstances under which the commission may 
establish rates. In determining this question three alternatives were 
open to Congress. The commission might be required to wait until 
complaints of unreasonable rates were brought to it before it could 
move in the matter of rate-making. Such a provision would give 
it something of the character of a court, which cannot seek cases 
to decide, but must wait until the parties voluntarily institute prop- 
ceedings. Or, secondly, the commission might be empowered to 
take the initiative in the matter, establishing rates on its own motion, 
though, of course, after proper investigation and hearing. Or, 
thirdly, it might be given, practically if not nominally, the status of 
chief traffic manager for the various railroad companies. © While, 
in such a case, the entire work of rate-making would not be placed 
in its hands, the final authority and responsibility would be lodged 
there. Of these three forms of rate control, Congress elected to 
adopt the mildest. The commission is empowered to act only upon 
complaint ; it cannot take the initiative. Such a limited power, of 
course, gives rise to a serious difficulty. The establishment of cer- — 
tain rates, following a complaint, may render highly desirable the 
readjustment of other related rates; yet the commission is without 
authority to touch them, until and unless a complaint is filed. There 
is, however, another provision of the act which opens an avenue 
of escape from this difficulty. It is provided that “no complaint — 
shall at any time be dismissed because of the absence of direct _ 
damage to the complainant.” Thus it is possible for the commis- 
sion, if it desires to investigate rates, to set up dummies to bring 
the formal complaints demanded by the act. This is, of course, 2 
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a but aside from these embarrassments the commission is as much at 
liberty to investigate rates as if the right of initiative had been 


a granted to it. 
a 3. The Character of the Rates.—Two things may be said as to ma 
; the character of the rates to be established by the commission. : 
; First, they are to be merely the maximum. No power is given to ag 
& fix an absolute rate, or to prescribe a minimum charge. Of course 4 
: a maximum rate is to a limited extent a minimum rate as well, 
inasmuch as many reductions from it can be assailed as unjustly 


BS 1 discriminatory, and so can be prevented; but obviously this is not 
wa true of all reductions. Hence it is thought by many that the failure 
2 of the act to provide for minimum rates is unfortunate, especially, 


because it may impair the enforcement of differentials by the com- 

a mission. It must be confessed, however, that the establishment of a 
2 minimum rate appears to be beyond the powers of Congress. 
Though this question has never been judicially determined, and so 


a must be regarded as somewhat uncertain, little doubt remains after 
a a consideration of the following facts. The Supreme Court has 
a come just short of deciding that the power of the states is limited 
Bs to the fixing of maximum rates. The point has never been directly 


at issue before the court, and so an absolutely final dictum has not 
been given; but repeatedly, from the earliest cases to the present a, 
time, the court, in asserting the states’ power over rates, has defined Coa 4 
jt as an authority to fix a maximum. The court has never posi- r 
ively stated that a minimum is beyond the states’ power, because 

has never had occasion to decide the question, but its constant 

ployment of “maximum” or other words of like import in defining 
hat power is all but conclusive on the point. This being true, the 
thought naturally occurs that if the people of the several states do 
not possess the right to fix a minimum rate, they could hardly have 
conferred that right upon Congress. However, in spite of this con- 
sideration, it is regarded as unfortunate that Congress did not in 
the act provide for a minimum rate. The point would then come 
up for judicial interpretation and would be settled. Even were the 
provision declared to be beyond the competence of Congress, its 
rejection would not impair the validity of the balance of the act; 
and were it sustained it would doubtless strengthen the hands of the 

commission. 


A second provision as to the character of the commission at ie "a 
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oy rates is that they shall be just and reasonable, but the discussion of 
this requirement will be undertaken under our next head. 

4. Judicial Review.—Of all the questions which presented 
themselves to Congress, none matched in importance that which 
pertained to the review by the courts of rates prescribed by the 
commission. It was generally recognized that upon the answer to 
this question, more than upon anything else, depended the effective- 
ness of the provision for rate regulation. For the purpose of 
judicial review is to determine whether, in prescribing rates, the 
commission has exceeded its powers, and to restrain its action if 
such has been the case. The inquiry of the courts may take dif- 
ferent directions. It may be designed to discover whether the 
charges which have been regulated are among those subject to the 
commission, or whether that board has complied with the require- 
ments of the act as to its procedure in the investigation and estab- 
lishment of rates; but by all means the most important specific aim 
of judicial review is to determine whether the rates prescribed by 
the commission are unduly low, and if they are, to restrain their 
enforcement. Were the courts to possess no right of review there 
would be no limit to the commission’s power of rate reduction, 
except its own discretion. It might reduce rates to zero. Judicial 
review, then, is a restraint upon the commission’s power of rate 
control, and the broader that review, the more circumscribed is the 
authority of the commission. This is why the question was acknowl- 
edged to be the very heart of the whole problem. Though the rate- 
making power might be granted in terms, it might be practically 
nullified by conferring upon the courts a very broad right of review, 
In any case, the strength of the commission would largely depend 
upon the character of the provision for judicial review. 

Doubtless the simplest plan would have been to say nothing at 
all upon the subject in the act, and this suggestion was not without 
its advocates. But it was vigorously opposed by the representatives 
of the’ railroad interests, together with other conservatives, who 
expressed the fear that if the act were silent on the matter it might 
be declared unconstitutional, as denying the right of review to the 
courts. Most persons, however, were not affected by this appre- 
hension. It was evident to them that the courts needed no authori- 
zation from Congress to review the commission’s rates; that the 
constitution itself confers that right. The constitution not only 
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ee eo upon Congress the power to regulate commerce, but it also 


4 ae —_— as a limitation upon the federal government, that no per- 
- son shall be deprived of property without due process of law and 
‘h without just compensation. Beyond a doubt, then, the courts would 
he g er permit rates made by Congressional authority, under the com- 
to merce clause, to be enforced, if they contravened that other and 


more recently adopted provision regarding deprivation of property. 
Congress cannot, under the guise of legislating in pursuance of one 
clause, violate another, especially a more recently adopted pro- 
vision. As the guardians of the constitution, the courts would be 
abundantly competent to pass upon the constitutionality of rates 
made by the commission, and so, without any provision in the act, 
the commission’s rates would be subject to judicial review. 

. But though this seemed clear, the reform element in Congress 
- was not in a position to insist upon the silence of the act, for such 
* insistence might cast suspicion upon their good faith. If they 


they have to saying so in the act? Therefore it was conceded that 
- some provision on the subject should be enacted. 

That being settled, the next step was to formulate the pro- 
_ yision, and this involved the determination of the power which 
should be conceded to the courts, and, conversely, to the commis- 
sion. Obviously here, again, two courses were open. The act 


_ the constitutionality of the rates; or, it might give them a broader 
_ right of review. To put it otherwise, the act might simply aim to 
_ protect the railroads in the enjoyment of their constitutional rights, 
_ or it might confer on them additional rights, and charge the courts 
__ with the duty of protecting them. In the former case the commis- 
‘ee sion would possess just the same power over interstate rates that 
Rae state commissions have over local tariffs; in the latter, it would 
have a more limited authority. 

J The natural course would have been to adopt the former alter- 
native, confining the courts to an adjudication of the constitutional 
question; but the conservative element, inspired by its late victory, 
: felt emboldened to stand out for a broader right of review, with 
_ the purpose of weakening the commission’s efficiency. The result 
was a struggle which lasted until late in June, when it was termi- 
mated by a compromise. The curious feature of this compromise 
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is that no one can be absolutely sure of its meaning. The wording 
of the act as it now stands is to some extent indefinite and ambigu- 
ous, and not until a case has been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court will its meaning be surely known. At this time all that can 
be done is to call attention to the various clauses of the act bearing 
upon the question, and to indicate some of the considerations to 
which weight will doubtless be attached by the court. 

The clause which confers the power of review is as follows: 


The venue of suits brought in any of the circuit courts of the United 
States against the commission to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend any 
order or requirement of the commission shall be in the district where the 
carrier against whom such order or requirement may have been made has its 
“rincipal operating office, and may be brought at any time after such order is 
promulgated. And if the order or requirement has been made against two 
or more carriers then in the district where any one of said carriers has its 
principal operating office, and if the carrier has its principal operating office 
in the District of Columbia then the venue shall be in the district where said 
carrier has its principal office; and jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
suits is hereby vested in such courts. 

It will be seen that this clause is wholly indefinite. It vests in 
the circuit courts the power to hear and determine suits to set aside, 
annul, or suspend any order of the commission, but it says nothing 
as to the ground on which the courts can set aside the commission’s 
rates. May they annul them on the ground of unconstitutionality 
alone, or on some other ground? To this question no direct answer 
is given, and therefore the various provisions of the act must be 
scrutinized to see if they reveal the Congressional intent. Power to 
judge of the constitutionality of the rates is surely in the hands of 
the courts, but if they possess any other or broader power, it must 
be because the act confers it upon them. 

Looking into this question, we find several clauses in the 
amended act which seem to bear upon it. One, found in the first 
section, simply repeats with a slight modification a provision in the 
‘riginal act. It is the general, sweeping declaration that all rates 
“shall be just and reasonable; and every unjust and 

. . . is prohibited and declared to be 


and charges 


Another clause of importance in this connection is found in 
section 15, where the rate-making power is conferred on the com- 
§ mission. “The commission is authorized and empowered, and it 
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shall be its duty . . . to determine and prescribe what will be 
the just and reasonable rate or rates, charge or charges to be there- 
after observed.’ And later in the same section the commission is 
authorized to “determine what is a reasonable charge” to be paid 
by a carrier to a shipper who renders some service in connection 
with the transportation of his goods. 

It is evident from these citations that Congress intends all rates 
to be reasonable. Even the commission is placed under the duty of 
prescribing “what will be the just and reasonable rate or rates.” 
This being true, the question of the interpretation which the courts 
will give to this requirement becomes a matter of great moment. 
How will they undertake to determine whether rates are reasonable 
or not? By what standards will they judge them? 

The word “reasonable” is the despair of the layman, and 
surely can be scarcely less distressing to the members of the legal 
profession. The multitude of considerations—ethical, economic, 
social and political, as well as strictly legal—which must be taken 
into account in discovering what is reasonable in any connection, 
together with scarcity of guiding principles general enough to be 
true, yet concrete enough to be useful, conspire to make the task 
one of greatest difficulty. The reasonableness of railroad rates 
furnishes no exception to this rule. Yet amid all the confusion of 
infinite detail one fact is clear. There are but two avenues along 
which the courts have ever attempted to proceed in judging of the 
reasonableness of rates. There are, in other words, but two judicial 
tests of reasonableness. One may be termed the test of “constitu- 
tionality,” and the other the test of “remuneration.” The principles 
and methods according to which these tests should be applied are 
at present involved in much uncertainty, but the tests themselves 
may nevertheless be clearly distinguished. 

The constitutional test has been repeatedly applied in cases 
involving rates made by state legislatures and commissions, and so 
its general nature is well understood. Its aim is to discover whether 
the rates are of such a character as to violate the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for if they are, they must be held to be unreasonable. The 
precise question which arises relates to the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which provides that no person shall be deprived of property without 
due process of law. The term “due process of law,” as interpreted 
by the courts, embraces more than the mere formal proceedings 
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characteristic of a tribunal of justice. In it is included the further 
idea of “just compensation.” Due process of law is not observed 
in the appropriation of private property by the state unless the 
owner is adequately recompensed, and this, indeed, is the most sig- 
nificant element in “due process.” In judging, then, of the con- 
stitutionality of rates, the courts must determine whether the state, 
without providing for compensation, has imposed rates which are 
so low.as to deprive the railroads of property. 

But how is it that rates may “deprive of property?” Clearly 
they cannot operate in such a manner as to appropriate any of the 
tangible property of a railroad company. But the courts hold that 
under the Fourteenth Amendment a person is entitled to protection 
against the seizure, without compensation, not only of his property, 
but of its fruits as well, which in the eyes of the law are property. 
Hence a railroad company, though subject to public control of its 
rates, is constitutionally entitled to a reasonable income from its 
business, and the imposition of rates which are so low as to prevent 
it from earning such an income amounts to a deprivation of its 
property. 

At this point the judicial doctrine is confronted by another 
difficulty. What is a reasonable income from a railroad’s business? 
It will not promote our present purpose to inquire into this question 
in detail. It will be sufficient to observe that the courts have decided 
that no definite rate of net income can be stated; that it must vary 
with the circumstances of each case; that in an extreme case it 
might even be equal to zero; and that, whatever the rate is, it must 
be reckoned on the actual value of the property, rather than on its 
original value, on the company’s capitalization, or on any other 
base. Beyond this we shall not go,’ for it is desired simply to make 
clear the nature of the “constitutional test.” Whether rates are 
reasonable depends on whether they are high enough to permit the 
railroad company to earn a reasonable income from its business. 
The rates are judged according to their effect upon the net returns 
of the business. 

Now the “test of remuneration” must be sharply distinguished 
from this. It is not concerned with the company’s income, but 

*For a full discussion of the principles and methods of the courts in apply 


Ing this test of constitutionality, see the author's “Railroad Rate Control in its 
Legal Aspects,” Publications of the American Economic Association, May, 1906. 
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patrons. 

- muneration for each service rendered. Of course the difficulty 
arises of determining what a “reasonable” remuneration is, and into 

. that question we cannot go, save to remark that it is to be deter- 

mined, among other things, by the nature and cost of the service, 


; if there is one, being strong evidence of what is reasonable. The 
ve validity of the rates, then, under this test, is a matter of their rela- 
~ tion to the services rendered by the company, which is entitled to a 
- just compensation for each service. Now, of course, it can be 
imagined that according to this standard rates might be recognized 
as reasonable, though so low as not to yield a reasonable income, 
and that consequently this might not be so favorable to the railroad 
as the constitutional test. But while such a case is conceivable, it 
, It is much more likely that the remuneration 
test would prove more favorable; that under it rates held to be but 
barely reasonable would yield a large income. In the words of Mr. 
_ Justice Brewer,‘ if a carrier “has a thousand transactions a day and 
his charges in each are but a reasonable compensation for the 
4 ~ benefit received by the party dealing with him, such charges do not 
become unreasonable because by reason of the multitude [of his 
_ transactions] the aggregate of his profits is large.” 
- At this point an inquiry is natural. How do the courts use 
= these two tests of reasonableness? When do they apply one and 
_ When the other? As already intimated, they employ the constitu- 


tional test in cases where rates are involved which have been made 


_ been an excessive exaction. One test, therefore, is used in cases 
Sioa government- “made rates; the other in private disputes as to the 


Still another idinetion in the use of teste. was 
_ suggested by Mr. Justice Brewer some five years ago. In his 


‘In Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Co., 183 U. 8. 79, 95. 
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me _ dispute between the road and an individual shipper. By the com- a ee * 

: a mon law a common carrier is entitled to a reasonable compensation ae 
each service and if sued by a shipper for overcharge, this is the 
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opinion, in Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Company,‘ he called 
attention to the fact that there are two classes of industries subject _ 
to public control of their rates—those which are public, and those 
which, though private in nature, have become so “affected with a 
public interest” as to be fit subjects for such regulation. He then 
questioned whether the legislature should be allowed to go so far 
in controlling charges in private business as in public, and expressed 
the conviction that it should not; that while a public business is | 
entitled, in spite of legislative enactments, to no more than rates _ 
high enough to yield a reasonable income, a private business should 
be allowed to collect a reasonable charge for each service, though 
the resultant earnings might be great. In short, he advocated the 
application of the constitutional test to public business, and of the 
remuneration test to private business.° 

We are now prepared to note the consequences that would flow 
from the adoption by the courts of either of these tests in judging __ 
of the reasonableness of rates made by the Intetstate Commerce _ 


Commission. Were the constitutional test to be applied, the com- _ 
mission would have just the same power over rates that any state 
commission may have, and no more; but were the remuneration 
test to be employed, its authority would be more narrowly limited. 
It could go no farther than the common law itself. The railroads 
would be entitled to rates just as high as they could lawfully demand, © 
even in the absence of Congressional regulation. In other words, 
the commission would be prevented from reducing their rates below 
the maximum amount which they were legally entitled to receive 
before the commission was created. The action of Congress in 
bestowing the rate-making power on the commission would be in 
large part futile, for it would not result even in the possibility of 
lowering the legal maximum for rates. ee 
Yet this is exactly the situation which some of the conserva- 
tives in Congress desired to bring about, and for which they labored 
most arduously. It was their endeavor to secure the insertion inthe 
bill of words which would require the courts to apply the remunera- 
tion test. For example, a provision that the rates made by the com- 


183 U. 8. 79. 

*It must be stated that these remarks of Justice Brewer's were obiter dicta, — 

and therefore stand only as the expression of his personal opinion, not as settled at 

law. Nevertheless they are entitled to great weight because of the recognized learn: — 

ing and ability of their distinguished author. ee. : 
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mission should be “fairly remunerative” was placed in the bill, and 
remained there until the final compromise. Had they not been 
eliminated, the ambition of the conservatives would probably have 
been realized. For they might reasonably have been interpreted by 
the courts as requiring the test of remuneration. 

But it is our special purpose to consider the effect of the act 
as finally passed. Containing, as it does, the simple requirement that 
rates must be reasonable, which method of determining reasonable- 
ness will the Supreme Court adopt? Of course it is evident that 
the court alone can furnish a final answer to this question. It is 
not bound by precedent or other authority, and can use its own 
discretion. There are certain considerations, however, which point 
toward its adoption of the constitutional test, and these may be 
briefly noticed. 

In the first place, it must be recognized that rate-making is a 
legislative function, in the exercise of which the commission is 
simply acting for Congress and doing its will. Now there is no 
question that Congress may regulate rates, subject only to constitu- 
tional restraints. And it would be hardly proper to assume that 
Congress meant to limit itself or the commission to a more narrow 
authority unless that intention clearly appeared. Having granted 
the commission the rate-making power, it should be presumed that 
Congress granted it the full power, subject only to such restraints 
as the constitution or the act itself imposes. And therefore, unless 
the act in definite terms more narrowly confines its activity, the 
commission should be allowed to go to the constitutional limit. But 
the act contains no such definite terms. Therefore the standard of 
reasonableness should be the constitutional test, and not that of 
remuneration. 

But more definite reasons for the same belief are to be found 
in the decisions of the court in cases involving rates made by state 


_ authority. In reading these cases, one cannot fail to notice that the 


_ court repeatedly speaks of its task as involving a determination of 
_ the “reasonableness” of the rates. Such quotations as the following 
_ will serve to illustrate the point. “It was therefore within the com- 
petency of the Circuit Court to enter upon an inquiry as to the 


_ feasonableness and justice of rates prescribed by the railroad com- 


_ mission.”” “The legislature has power to fix rates, and the limit of 
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judicial interference is protection against unreasonable rates,”8 
“The more difficult question is that connected with the reasonable- 
ness of the rates.”® But while the court has thus asserted its right 
and duty to guard the railroads against the enforcement by the state 
of “unjust” and “unreasonable” rates, it is noteworthy that it consist- 
ently employs the constitutional test. Would not the same practice 
naturally be followed in testing the “reasonableness” of the com- 
mission’s rates? 

It is also a significant fact that two clauses of the act requiring 
“reasonableness” are substantially the same as those present in 
various state commission laws which have come under the official __ 
scrutiny of the court. Thus a general clause commanding that all  __ 
rates be reasonable was present in the Iowa act,!® involved in 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. Co. v. Dey; in the South Dakota 


act,’* involved in Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. Co. », 4 
Tomkins,** and in the Minnesota act,* involved in Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Rd. Co. v. Minnesota.* Moreover, the additional specific 
cation that the commission should prescribe reasonable rates ap- se 
peared in all of the acts just mentioned, and also in the Texas act’* 


involved in Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.’7 Yet in all 
of these cases the reasonableness of the rates was determined 
according to the constitutional standard. In the light of this prac- 
tice, is it likely that the Supreme Court will feel justified in inter- 
preting similar clauses in the Interstate Commerce Act as justifying 
any other test of the commission’s rates? a 

One or two other considerations point in the same direction. 
Section 16 of the act provides that “if any caf®ier fails or neglects 
to obey any order of the commission, other than for the payment 
of money,” any party injured thereby or the commission itself may = 
institute legal proceedings. And “if, upon such hearing as the court — 
may determine to be necessary, it appears that the order was regu- 


ts 


143 U. S.. 344. 

*186 U. S. 264; and for other examples see 169 U. S, 546; 176 U. S. 174; and ae 
U. 8. 397. 
Laws of 1888, Chap. 28. 
"35 Fed. Rep. 866. 

“Laws of 1897, Chap. 110. 
%176 U. 8. 167. 

“General Statutes for 1894, Sec. 380. 
#186 U. S. 257. 
of 1891, p. 55. 
7154 U. S. 362. 
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served, and that the carrier is in disobedience 
of the same, the court shall enforce obedience to such order by a 
writ of injunction or other proper process.” The significance of 
this provision seems to be.clear. When an order of the commission 
prescribing rates is disobeyed the commission may petition the 
Circuit Court to secure its enforcement. The court is allowed but 
a limited field for its inquiry. Its duty is simply to find out whether 
the order has been “regularly made” and “duly served.” Having 
determined those questions in the affirmative, it is subject to the 
imperative duty of enforcing the order. But two observations 
should be made in this connection. It may be suggested that the 
courts might interpret the words “regularly made” as justifying an 
inquiry at large into the reasonableness of the rates. This, however, 
is most improbable, as it would surely be doing gross violence to the 
language. It might also be asked whether this provision would not 
destroy all power in the courts to consider the amount of the rates. 
Surely not. For the right to determine whether they are too low 
to be constitutional exists independent of statutory enactment. 
The courts always enjoy the right of testing the reasonableness of 
rates according to the constitutional standard; but this clause of 
section 16 seems to forbid the employment of any other test. 

It is also not without significance that in section 15 the com- 
mission is authorized to “establish through routes and joint rates,” 
there being no requirement that the rates be reasonable. This cer- 
tainly indicates that joint rates are subject only to the constitutional 
test. But if joint rates, why not other charges as well? 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that when a case has arisen 
under the act and has been finally decided, the advocates of a broad 
review—of the remuneration test—will in all probability find them- 
selves defeated, and that the commission will be at liberty to reduce 
rates as far as the constitution will permit.’* That this outcome is 
heartily to be desired cannot be doubted. Experience has shown 
that the state commissions have suffered greatly from judicial re- 
view, though that review has rested exclusively upon a constitutional 


x *Whether this will be true so far as sleeping car companies are concerned is an 
Interesting question. The tendency of American courts has been to deny that the 
sleeping car business is public in character. If this view is taken by the Supreme 
Court, the dicta of Justice Brewer in Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Company, 
mentioned above, will become important. For if they are adopted by the court, 
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basis,’® and the Interstate Commission will doubtless encounter the 
same obstacles. The difficulties will be great enough under a “con. 
stitutional review.”” They would be insurmountable under a “re. 
muneration review.” The “power” of the commission would be 
little more than nominal. 

5. Provisions to Expedite Judicial Review.—It was generally __ 
acknowledged in Congress that, while judicial review is inevitable 
and in some ways desirable, it nevertheless presents some disad- | 
vantageous features. Among these may be mentioned the delays 
necessitated by carrying a case through the courts. If rates are 
suspended pending a final judicial judgment upon their reasonable- 
ness, their enforcement may be postponed a matter, not of months, 
but of vears And that this impairs, and in most cases annihilates, 
their efficacy is evident. But it seemed to Congress that this inci- a 
dent of judicial review might be met, at least in part, by legislation, 
Accordingly, the task was undertaken of devising methods to avoid a 
the difficulty, or to mitigate its effects. a 

The only expedient which finally found a place in the act was 
designed to hasten the judicial proceedings instituted to annul the 
commission's rates, or to enforce any order of the commission or 
any provision of the act. For that purpose the provisions of the 
Expediting Act of 1903 were, with some modification, made applies 
cable to all such suits. It is now the duty of the attorney general, 
when any such action is begun, to file with the clerk of the court a a 
certificate declaring “that, in his opinion, the case is of general a 
public importance.” “Thereupon such cases shall be given pre- = 
cedence over others, and in every way expedited, and be assigned | 
for hearing at the earliest practical day,” with the proviso, how- 
ever, that when the action is to restrain the enforcement of an 
order of the commission, that body shall have at least five days’ 
notice prior to the hearing. An appeal is allowed, even, it seems, __ 
from an interlocutory decree, but must be taken within thirty days, 
and only to the Supreme Court, in which it has priority over all 


causes, except causes of like character and criminal causes. These - 
provisions will no doubt prove useful, though even with their aid Bo 
the complete trial of a case will doubtless consume many months. = 

Two other expedients were proposed, but neither adopted. One. 4 


contemplated the filing of a bond by the railroad, pending judicial _ 
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review, the purpose of the bond being to assure repayment to each 
shipper of the overcharge should the rates finally be sustained. The 
obvious weakness of this plan was that the shipper is not always 
the party injured by the extortion. The second—a more thorough- 
going plan—proposed that the rates should be made effective pend- 
_ ing judicial investigation; that, in other words, the courts should 
be forbidden to delay their enforcement by the issue of temporary 
os injunctions ; that no restraining order should be issued until they 
should be found to be unreasonable. This proposal seemed emi- 
nently reasonable, in view of the accepted canon of statutory con- 
action, that if the constitutionality of a statute is in doubt, the 
must be sustained. Only when its unconstitutionality is 
a proved beyond a reasonable doubt should it be set aside. Now it is 
recognized by the courts that rates made either by legislatures or 
commissions are acts of legislation. They should therefore not be 
annulled until their unconstitutionality is clearly established, which 

-gannot occur until the conclusion of judicial proceedings. 
But in spite of all that could be said in its favor, the proposal 
was vigorously and bitterly opposed. The merits of the question, 
Se _ however, were little considered, for the discussion speedily took the 
‘form of a so-called constitutional debate. The right of Congress 
; z to limit the judicial power was called in question. It was argued 
that while Congress could create or abolish the federal courts, 
other than the Supreme Court, it could not prevent them while 
existing, from exercising all judicial functions, both legal and 
i equitable, which existed when the constitution was adopted, and 
which included the power to issue injunctions. On the other hand, 
it was contended that Congress in creating any particular courts 
could confer upon them whatever powers it deemed wise. Into the 
details of these arguments we need not go. The opposition won, 
_ and the proposal was defeated. This is very much to be regretted. 
- Few suggestions for rendering more effective the public regulation 
While there is serious 


to be valid, it would be of signal service in strengthening public 

‘ontrol of rates, and in mitigating some of the serious evil results 
of judicial review. For this reason the defeat of the plan is de- 
_plorable. Had Congress adopted it and embodied it in the act, its 
_constitutionality, which is now in doubt, could have been speedily 
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_ done. The validity of the balance of the act would not be affected, 
But were the decision to be in its favor, there would result a great 
gain for the cause of railroad reform. 

It may be added that the doubt of its constitutionality is due 
not so much to the consideration suggested above as to something 
else. The contention that Congress is without power to limit the 
authority of the lower federal courts is not generally accepted as 
sound, and probably would not be upheld by the Supreme Court. 
But there is another ground on which the railroads could base their 
claim to the temporary injunction. There is no doubt that they are 
entitled, under the constitution, to a reasonable income from their 
business. And there is no doubt that if compelled for a year or so 
to operate rates too low to yield that income, they would be in a 
sorry plight. When the courts had determined that the rates were 
unreasonably low, their only remedy would be to sue each shipper 
for the difference between the charge paid and the reasonable 
charge, and this would result in a multitude of trivial and un- 
profitable suits. All this has been repeatedly recognized by the 
courts, which declare that a railroad suffers irreparable injury if 
it must operate unreasonable rates pending judicial review. There- 
fore the courts have held that in order to protect the company in 
its constitutional rights, injunctions must be issued at the outset to 
stay the enforcement of the rates. This right to equitable relief is 
now firmly established. Thus we find the Supreme Court approving 
a decree of injunction issued by a circuit court to restrain the 
enforcement of rates made by a state commission, although the 
state law declared that the rates should be in force pending judicial 
review. Indeed, we find the court going even farther. In Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. Co. v. Tompkins,”° a temporary injune- 
tion was issued at the outset, but after a thorough trial the lower 
court declared the rates to be reasonable and denied a perpetual 
injunction. Upon appeal, however, the Supreme Court directed that 
the restraining order be continued pending a final decision of the 


case. This illustrates how zealous the court is in protecting the 
constitutional rights of the railroads. In view of the dicta and the g . 


practice of the court, it may be asserted with some confidence that 
a statute denying the temporary injunction in rate cases would be 
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overthrown by the court on the ground that, in effect, it prevented 
the courts from protecting the railroads in their constitutional 
eS rights. Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the action, or in- 
action, of Congress has prevented a definite determination of this 
very important question. 
v4 6. Penalties——The penal provisions connected with the rate- 
making power may be disposed of in a few words. They provide 
Me for punishment by fine only. “Any carrier, any officer, representa- 
tive or agent of a carrier, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, or agent 
of either of them, who knowingly fails or neglects” to obey the 
commission ‘s orders establishing rates, “shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of five thousand dollars for each offense,” and each 
day of violation is to be regarded as a separate offense. 
In concluding this discussion of the amended Interstate Com- 
merce Act, one question of a general nature must be briefly consid- 
ered. In so far as the act pertains to the regulation of rates by the 
—— commission, how effective will it probably be? How well does it 
equip the commission with powers necessary for the successful 
control, in the public interest, of railroad charges? The answer to 
these queries must be the confession that, while the act will doubt- 
= less improve existing transportation conditions, it will in all prob- 
ability prove but moderately effective. It is not in all respects 
thoroughly adequate. The review given above discloses several 
_ weak points. The commission will doubtless be embarrassed by its 
lack of authority over transportation exclusively by water, by the 
requirement of a formal complaint in all cases, by its inability to 
a fix a minimum rate, and by the numerous serious difficulties inci- 
dent to judicial review. In addition, a further obstacle may be 
found in the failure of the act to confer any right of control over 
the classification of freight. Two of these defects are probably 
inevitable under our constitutional system, but, even aside from 
them, the act is below the standard which might have been attained. 
Experience, however, will show better than present analysis the 
respects in which the act must be altered or strengthened before the 
commission can reach its maximum efficiency. For the present the 
reflection is possible that, whatever the achievements of the com- 
mission may be, the passage of the act has already been justified, 
for the large number of reductions in rates which have been volun- 
tarily made by the railroads gives evidence that the enactment of the 
law has not been in vain. 
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USSIAN RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION 


By Ernest S. BRADFORD, 


Fellow in Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. 


The development of the Prussian railway system may be sum- 


marized as follows: 

I. The period of early railway building and state aid extended 
from 1835 to 1849, during which there were no state railroads. The 
first general law regulating Prussian railways was passed in 1838— 
comprehensive and detailed, providing for strict governmental con- 
trol. From 1843 to 1849 the state assisted various private railways 
by guaranteeing a minimum interest to takers of stock, reserving to 
itself the right to take over the lines if the companies proved unable 


to profitably operate them. 

II. The first period of state railroads lasted from 1850 to 188o, 
during which private and public lines were co-existent. The first 
state railroad, constructed for military reasons, was opened in 1850, 
and at the end of that year amounted to 54 miles in length. By 
1880 Prussia had built 5,350 kilometers and had taken over of 
private lines 700 kilometers—less than 435 miles. From 1862 to 
1878 was a period of speculation and general railway development, 
during which many new railroads were projected. 

III. State railways predominant, 1880 to the present time. In 
1878 a definite policy of nationalization for all Prussian railways 
was inaugurated, including the purchase of existing private lines 
and the extension of the state railroads. Beginning in 1880, by 1886 
the state had acquired about 12,800 kilometers and had built 2,000 
kilometers' more. Since that date, and up to April 1, 1905, it has 
built 10,000 kilometers and bought or secured by lease 3,300 more. 
Only in the years 1887, 1890, 1893, 1895, 1897 and 1903 did it 
acquire more than 100 kilos a year, while during the same period 
it has constructed from 300 to 680 kilos annually.2- In 1895 the 

1A kilometer is .6214 of a mile. 
*Geschaftliche Nachrichten fiir den Bereich den vereinigten preussischen und 


hessischen Staatseisenbahnen, Teil I. Berlin. 1906, pp. 19, eal 
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tate administrative system was reorganized, simplified and central- 

ized, and in 1897 the Hessian railways—somewhat less than 600 

miles—were incorporated in the Prussian system, which also oper- 

ates the imperial lines in Alsace-Lorraine. From 1850 to 1880 the 

state built, during the next six years bought, and from 1887 to the 

present time built again, mainly. At the present time, more were 
nine-tenths of the railway mileage of Prussia is owned and ope dl 
by the government. 


Classification of Prussian Railways. 

The law of 1838 classified Prussian railways under two heads: 

(1) Main lines (Hauptbahnen)—standard guage, important 
roads, nearly equivalent to our “trunk lines.” 

(2) Branch or feeder lines (Nebenbahnen), also of standard 
gauge, of secondary importance, yet a part of the general railway — 
net. There is no intrinsic difference between the two classes as far 
as track, roadbed, etc., are concerned. Fewer and slower trains, | 
less mail, etc., are the signs of difference in traffic importance rather : 
than in essential equipment. ae 

A later law—that of 1892—made three additional classes: 

(3) Local railways or “light railways’ (Kleinbahnen), which | 27 
serve local rather than through traffic, and correspond roughly to of 
American suburban or interurban railroads, operated usually by — 
steam. These are held to be no part of the general traffic system | 
and are subject to different regulations from (1) or (2). We may, 
therefore, omit “Kleinbahnen” from this account of the general 


railroads (2), becoming an integral part of the general system. 

(4) Small private feeder branches (Anschlussbahnen). 

(5) Isolated private roads, not operated by locomotives, are — 
of still less importance, and have no part in the discussion of the | 
public traffic system. We may, therefore, confine our attention to © 
the two main classes first enumerated and from an American ary 
point class them, for many purposes, as one. 

There are 21,017 miles (33,822 kilometers) of railway (main 
and branch lines, standard gauge) operated by the Prussian state; 

tai miles of standard gauge railroad operated by private 


— 
Prussian railway service, noting only that if a light railway attains ooo a ae 
sufficient importance it may be transferred into the class of branch 
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companies, of which 265 are classed as main line (Hauptbahnen.)® 
Most of this lies in Prussia, except the Hessian roads and the im- 
 perial lines in Alsace-Lorraine—some 2,500 miles, operated by Prus- 
sia. During the year 1904-5 the state built or completed 314 miles 
of track and purchased 34 miles. By April 1, 1907, from the budget 
estimates,* there will be 35,107 kilos of standard state railway in 
operation—21,816 miles, besides 150 miles of narrow gauge stare 
railway. 

This large mileage, three-fifths of all Germany’s and twice the 
size of the Pennsylvania System, is operated by the Prussian Min- 
ister of Public Works and his railway administration, consideration 
_ of which naturally falls under four heads: 

I. Control of the Prussian railways by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

II. The Minister and the system of Directories. 
III. The Advisory Councils. = 

IV. Other administrative bodies. 


I. IJmperial Supervision. 


It may be well to recall at the outset that Prussia, the largest 
and most populous of the states of Germany, is not coextensive with 
the empire. Above Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, and the 
smaller states stands th. German “Reich’—and the contvol of the 
Prussian state railways by the imperial governments merits a brief 
consideration. If we imagine the State of New York to own and 
operate the railways within its borders, and to operate by lease 
those in Connecticut and Rhode Island also, we have a situation 
roughly corresponding to that in Germany, where Prussia not only 
owns and operates 18,000 miles of railways within its own borders, 


*The mileage April 1, 1905, was divided as follows: 


1. Standard gauge state railways ........ccccsccces 33,822 kilometers 
2. Narrow gauge state railways ..........-seceeees 250 = 
8. Anschlussbahnen (state railways) standard and 
4. Private railways, standard gauge, main and branch 
5. Private railways, narrow gauge 332 
6. Local railways (private kleinbahnen)............ 7,178 ea" 
7. Street railways 2,349 


Bericht iber die Ergebnisse des Betriebes der vereinigten preussischen und hessischer 
Staatseisenbahnen, 1904-5. Berlin, 1905, pp 1-4. Also, Geschaftliche Nachrichtes, 
1906, pp. 8, 14, 15. 

*Geschaftliche Nachrichten, 1906, p. 8 
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but manages also as part of its system the railroads in Alsace- 
eee Lorraine and Hesse—over 2,500 miles more. 
' By the imperial constitution adopted in 1871, the empire has 
the right of control and legislation on the subject of railways.’ It 
Be may build railroads through any state, even against the opposition of 
_ that state.’ (As a matter of fact, it has never exercised this right, 
but has left the construction and operation of railways to the various 
‘dienes. Further, under Article XLII, the federal government binds 
oh _ itself to cause the German railways to be managed in the interest of 
the general traffic, as a single system, with uniform standards for 
mew lines. Regulations for the operation of the roads shall be 
~ uniform, rolling stock shall be amply furnished to meet the demands 
of traffic ;’ time tables, freight trains and direct transfers of goods 
are provided for,* and, most important, the federal government 
reserves the right to control the tariffs,” and to unify and reduce 
rates on all German railways.® In times of flood or famine, rail- 
om shall carry grain, flour, potatoes and other provisions at 
- reduced rates.’° And finally, for military purposes, they are to meet 
any demand of the federal authorities for the use of the railways for 
‘ ; and troops and war munitions are to be trans- 
ported at reduced rates.” 
a: Constitutionally, therefore, the empire may exercise a wide 
~ control over all the railways, state or private, in behalf of the 
_ general economic welfare and for the military defense of Germany. 
In actual operation, this control is potential rather than actively 
exerted. The imperial railway office (Reichseisenbahnamt), at 
Berlin, receives reports from the railway directories of the several 
states, as to stretches of new track opened, new stations, changes in 
Se aie etc.; it has the right to demand information of any railway 
‘Foe railway division, and to investigate it personally. Certain regu- 
= besides, particularly as to branch lines (Nebenbahnen), must 
es be approved by the imperial railway office. Its influence is further 


to secure on all Gore railroads unity of regulations 


rates. 

‘art. IV, 8, 

*Art. XLI. 

‘Art. XLIII. 

®Art. 

*Art. 
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The Directories. 


The admi y 

lines, out of a total of 32,000 in all Germany, is in the hands of 

(1) the Prussian Minister of Public Works, (2) the Royal Rail. 

way Directories, assisted by (3) certain Advisory Councils. It will 

not be necessary to discuss the system prior to 1895, when it was 
entirely reorganized, simplified and centralized. 

At the head of the system stands the Minister of Public Works,” 
7 with an important undersecretary’® and a staff divided into depart- 
ments of construction ( Bauabteilung), traffic (Verkehrs-), man- 

7 agement (Verwaltung-), and finance. General administrative over- 


nistration of the 21,000 miles of Prussian railwa 


sight of the whole Prussian system-—private as well as state rail- 

roads—is the duty of the minister’s office. All special export tariffs 
and through rates are subject to his assent; commodity rates like- 
wise; and both new rates and the changing of old ones must be 
approved by him.*® 
Ps In the hands of the Royal Railway Directories, however, lies 
mo the actual fixing and adjusting of rates, freight and passenger, and 
administrative questions in general. Of these there are twenty-one, 
one having been added at the time of the incorporation of the Hes- 
sian railways with the Prussian system. They are located with 
centers as follows: Altona, Berlin, Breslau, Bromberg, Cassell, 
Cologne, Danzig, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Essen, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Halle, Hanover, Kattowitz, Konigsberg, Madgeburg, Mainz, Min- 
4 ster, Posen, St. Johann-Saarbriicken, and Stettin. 

Each directory is a board of directors, having under its control 
all matters pertaining to the stretch of track within its jurisdiction. 
The directorate corresponds roughly to the division on the American 
railway. One directory may manage more mileage than another, 
depending on the density of traffic. The Berlin directory, for ex- 
7 _ ample, manages only 577 kilometers (in 1905), while that of 
_ _K6nigsburg directs 2,276 kilometers of track, and Halle 1,970 kilo- 
meters.’® 

At the head of the directory is a president: two alternates, an 


1906, Herr Budde. 

8In 1906, Herr Fleck. 

“Universal Directory of Ry, Officials, London, 1904. 

%Sammlung von Vorschriften betreffend die Giitertariffe. Berlin, 1902, pp. 26, 27. 
“Geschaftliche Nachrichten, Teil I. Berlin, 1906, p. 11. 
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ae — Oberregierungsrath and an Oberbaurath, are chosen from the mem- 
bers to preside in the absence of the president. 

The directory is most important. Here is lodged the respon- 
sibility of fixing and altering normal freight rates and passenger 
fares, commodity rates, preferential tariffs, export rates, changes in 

freight classification, and the whole administrative work of the 
division. Subject to control indeed by the minister, and assisted by 
- advisory councils, the directories are the centers of the Prussian 


railway system. 
| Subordinate to each directory are four offices or sub-depart- 
ments (Inspektionen), which have charge of the actual local man- 
—: (1) for traffic (Verkehr), (2) operation (Betrieb), (3) 
technical matters (Maschinen), and (4) machine shops (Werk- 
“3 _statten)."’ They are controlled by rather definite rules and regula- 
_ tions, only the directories having large discretionary power. The 
directorate at Altona, with a board of seventeen members, has thir- 
four managers 
_ of machine shops, and five traffic managers. Berlin, with a directory 
- numbering twenty-five, has nine in the operating department, two 
; for “machines,” eight for shops, and four traffic managers. And 
so they vary with the needs of the varying branches of the service. 
The duties of the machine shop and technical-mechanical (Masch- 
inen) inspectorships hardly require explanation. The work of the 
traffic manager is to bring the public in his district into close touch 
with the railways, while the operating managers have charge of the 
running of trains, the maintenance of way, and track inspection. 
Besides these four departments there are special construction 
Offices (Bau-abteilungen) created by the Minister of Public Works 
. when needed, for the ov erseeing of extensive track-building opera- 
tions, sometimes independent of the directories, sometimes closely 
connected with them, but usually with duties carefully laid down 
by law."* The telegraph department, formerly classed as one of the 
- Inspektionen, was abolished April 1, 1902, its work being merged 
partly in the general supervision of the directory, partly in the 
‘Operating department.’® 
Each directory has its central office, with clerks, treasurer, and 


"Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse des Betriebes der vereinigten preussischen uné 
hessischen Staatseisenbahnen, 1904. Berlin, 1905, p. 12. 

“Sonderabdruck aus Archiv fir Eisenbahnwesen, 1905, pp. 318, 820. 

“Geschaftliche Nachrichten, 1906, p. 30. 
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its own bookkeeping department. The methods of keeping accoun 
were much simplified by the reorganization in 1895, the amount of 
statistics required lessened, and the number of clerks reduced, effect- 
ing a saving of nearly $5,000,000 a year.*° 

Besides the strictly divisional duties of each directory—those 
pertaining to its own territory—certain general matters affecting the 
whole Prussian service are in charge of particular directories. The 
office at Madgeburg, for example, has charge of the car distribu- 
tion for all Prussia; another directory controls the ordering of 
rolling stock; others the purchase of roadbed materials, rails, ties, 
etc.; workshop supplies; accounting and auditing for the general 
service ; and the appointment of minor officials. There are, besides, 
made up from various directories, special committees on technical 
questions, such as locomotives, passenger coaches, brakes, telegraph 
and block signals. 

The directories, then, are the most important and essential part 
of the Prussian railway administration, possessing, as they do, gen- 
eral control over the fixing and altering of freight rates and pas- 
senger fares, commodity rates, preferential tariffs, printing of 
schedules, entering into agreements with other German railways, 
etc. It is the directories which co-ordinate the technical and admin- 
istrative elements so that unity of operation results; and to them is 
due in no small measure the success of the Prussian railway system. 


The Control of Private Railroads. 


Railroads owned and operated by private companies, serving 
public traffic, are also subject to the control of the directories, and 
require a brief consideration. Private railways in Prussia at the 
present time are few and of minor importance ;** the only one with 
over 100 miles of track in 1905 was the Prussian Southern Railway, 
with 150 miles. The Prussian Government at the beginning regulated 
strictly the construction of all railroads, aiming to prevent the 


building of unnecessary lines. A company wishing to build through | 


a certain district had to prove to the Minister of Public Works that 
existing lines were not sufficient: that the proposed road would 
serve the public interests; and that it was practical and permissible 
from a military standpoint. Detailed plans of the whole route must 

*Collier—Report on Prussian Railways, 1902. 


sular Reports, No. 574. Also, Archiv fir Fisenbahnwesen, 1905, pp. 326-329. 
_-—-- *Phis does not include loca! and street railways; only main lines and branches. 
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be submitted, together with the permission of local foresters to 
traverse tracts of woodland, and the consent of other local authori- _ 
ties. After construction, the state inspected the road, its main- _ 


Railways already in existence were protected by the reluctance of 
the state to grant new charters. a on 

With the almost complete nationalization of the railways, how- ce te vie 
ever, state control of private lines has ceased to be an important re ? 
question: it is interesting only in connection with our American - ke 
policy toward railroads. In Prussia, interest centers not about public . . 
control of private railways, but how best to manage the state-owned 
lines. 


III. The Advisory Councils. 


Closely associated with the directories, and provided for by | 
law, are certain Advisory Councils—nine Circuit Councils and a Na- 
tional Council, representing the railway shipping interests and bring- 
ing into close touch with the railway management those who use it 
most. The Circuit Council (Bezirkseisenbahnrat), composed as it is | 
of representatives of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, lum-_ 
bermen, millers, foundrymen, dairy associations, iron and _ steel + 
manufacturers, beet sugar men, etc., etc., knows most intimately — 
the needs of the commercial classes. It may recommend to the 
directory changes in rates, in classifications of freight, in operating 
tules, etc., as needed by certain industries or the shipping interests 
as a whole. These recommendations the directory is bound to care- 
fully consider ; it is required by law to consult the council; it may 
ask its advice on any question connected with the service, and, while | 
not compelled to adopt the council’s recommendations, usually gives 
them most careful consideration. 

As there are nine councils and twenty-one directories, one 
council advises more than one directory. The standing committee i 
of the council hears petitions of shippers, complaints, and first | 
debates thoroughly matters which it later presents to the council. rise 

The National Council (Landeseisenbahnrat) bears the sam> 
relation to the Minister of Public Works that the circuit council — 
bears to the directory. It consists of forty members, who hold © 
office for three years; ten of them are appointed by the various 
Prussian state ministers, and thirty are elected by the circuit coun- 
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cils from residents of the city or province in which the cireuit — 
council acts. They represent agricultural, manufacturing, forestry, 
and trade interests. The national council meets twice a year, and — 
considers general questions, such as the proposed budget, rates, 
general freight classifications, etc. It submits its report to the — 
Prussian Landtag (Parliament), as well as making recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Public Works. 

The councils bring railway and shippers together; railway ‘ 
officials learn the needs of shippers, while commercial bodies and — 
shippers understand the railway, its policy and problems. 


Other bodies which play a more or less important part in 
determining Prussian railway rates and regulations are: 

1. The General Conference of German railways—an imperial : 
body, composed of members representing all the German railways, _ 
both state and private. Of 322 members in 1901, apportioned accord- 
ing to mileage, the Prussian state railways had 139 votes, Bavaria 
28, Saxony 16, Alsace-Lorraine 11, Baden 10, etc. This conference 
discusses subjects of interest to all the German railways—not Prus- 
sia only—interstate rates, freight bills, etc. It is a voluntary ad- — 
visory body, and does for Germany as a whole somewhat the same 
work as the national council does for Prussia. ‘ 

Subordinate to the General Conference is the standing com- 
mission, which holds sessions with another subordinate body, the 
committee of shippers (Verkehrinteressanten), and prepares mat- — 
ters for consideration by the conference. 

2. The Society of German Railway Managements, which in- 
cludes more than German railways—those in Holland, Belgium, 
Roumania, Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, and Russian Poland. Both 
state and private railroads are eligible. It is concerned chiefly with 


questions of uniformity. It was instrumental in securing the treaty — 


of Berne (1890), under which it deals with through rates, uniform — 
bills of lading, international routings and customs house regulations. — 
This, then, is the Prussian system of state railway administra- 


tion—Advisory Councils, responsible Directories, a Minister of Pub- 


lic Works, with general oversight. Owned and operated by the , 
state, the railways are managed in accordance with a definite national 
policy—the economic development of Prussia as a whole, and Ger- — 
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Prussian Railway 


many, the industrial welfare of all parts of the state, and for the 
military protection and strengthening of the nation. 


Labor Conditions. 


for those grown old in the railway service of the state. To these 
funds every workman contributes, and the administration pays an 
equal amount. In 1900 the old age pension fund amounted to 
$15,000,000. Dwellings also are erected for workmen, who are 
obliged to live near their work and are unable to obtain houses at a 
reasonable rate, which are rented to them at a low figure. In 1899, 
30,840 such dwellings had been erected out of the funds at ordinary 
disposal ; in 1905, the number had increased to 40,800.** Moreover, 
hours of labor are strictly limited for all classes of employees, long 
continuous unrelieved work being forbidden by law, and the law 


enforced. 
In the 486 machine shops, in addition to the usual work, 2,439 


apprentices were being trained (1905) for future service as ma- 
chinists, repairmen, etc., besides 1,162 apprentices in special reat 


shops.** 
There were on April 1, 1905, about 400,000 workmen and 
officials employed on the Prussian state railways.** 


Engineering and Technical Results. 


Improved passenger coaches are being put on, more like Amer-— 
ican cars than on other continental roads, with end-doors, wash 
rooms, vestibules, etc. The Prussian freight cars, always smaller — 
than those in the United States, but larger than those in England, | 
are being increased in size, to hold twenty and thirty tons; and 
steel cars are coming into use.*® Electric traction has been experi- — aie 
mented with—a third-rail system. Westinghouse brakes, steam heat date 
and gas lighting for passenger cars, and the adoption of a — 
signal system indicate that for European railways the Prussian eee 
making good progress. In 1905 there were 32,847 telephones 

™Geschaftliche Nachrichten, 1906, p. 119. 

™Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse des Betriebes, 1904-05, p. 15. 

*Geschaftliche Nachrichten, 1906, p. 118. 


*A German ton equals 2,204 pounds. 
*Bericht, 1904, p. 23, 1906. 
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in use in the railway service, of which 5,467 were installed during 


the preceding twelve months.** 
Financial Results. 


The capitalization of the Prussian-Hessian system, about 
$1,952,750,000 in 1899, amounted in 1905 to $2,225,000,000,"* about 
$105,800 per mile. The average net profits amounted in 1903-4 to 
7.12 per cent and in 1904-5 to 7.17 per cent of the capitalization, 
_ The excess of earnings over disbursements, which has amounted 
each year since 1894 to $100,000,000 or more, is applied, first, to 
pay the interest on the railway debt; then, except that a small sum 
($500,000) may be used to meet any deficit in the ordinary state 
budget, the next claim is three-quarters of one per cent of the total 
railway debt (not the unextinguished portion) for a sinking fund; 
then, any balance may be invested in new lines or be paid to the 
government for general expenses. From 1881 to 1899 $350,000,000 
was so turned over to the government. For the year 1904-5 the net 


profits amounted to $158,190,000. 
> 
General Conclusion. a a 


“The results of the nationalization of the railroads in Prussia 
have been highly satisfactory,’ says Prof. Emory R. Johnson,” 
“particularly in its financial results.” Its success has been due in 
no small part to the well articulated, flexible and elastic system of 
administration. A definite head, well defined control and respon- 
sibility all the way down from minister to depotmaster, with ship- 
pers in close touch with the railway management, result in rates 
which change with the changing needs of commerce, and in a 
service adequate for Germany. Preferential rates whenever granted 
are granted openly, after full and public discussion; there are no 
secret rebates. Prussia has satisfactorily solved the problem of 
government ownership. Would the United States be as succesful? 

™Geschaftiichte Nachrichten, p. 34. 

*Geschaftliche Nachrichten, p. 26; 8,902,921,000 marks for standard state 
railways, besides 17,000,000 marks in narrow gauge, and 12,000,000 in state 


“Anschlussbahnen” not in the general system. A mark equals 23.8 cents, 
*American Railway Transportation, p. 342. 
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| PRUSSIAN RAILWAY RATE-MAKING AND ITS 
RESULTS 


By G. G. HuEBNER, 
” University of Pennsylvania. 

The State of Prussia has a system of railways more than 21,000 
miles (34,130.73 kms.’) in length, owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. It is the best example of an extensive system of govern- 
ment railways; and ever since 1880, when Prussia actively began 
the policy of buying up the large private railroads, there has been 
constant effort to perfect the all-important work of rate-making. 

Fundamental differences clearly exist between conditions in 
the United States and Prussia. The average length of haul in 
Prussia is but 70.7 miles, as compared with 244.3 in the United 


States? The average shipment in the United States is very much 


larger, partly because the Prussian railways not only carry 
smaller quantities of freight, but in addition they do a parcel busi- 
ness. Furthermore, a large proportion of American freightgonsists 
of raw materials, while in Prussia a larger part consists of high- 


_ grade manufactured products. Items of income as well as of ex- 


_ pense are different in the two countries—wages, building materials, 
fuel and other of the separate factors commanding different prices. 
In the passenger business, the denser and lower grade of traffic is 
a vital difference. Again, the huge area of the United States is in 
_ Striking contrast with the small and compact area of Prussia. There 


are, moreover, radical differences in political and governmental 


_ conditions in the two countries, that require careful consideration 
by those who are studying the transportation policies of Prussia 
and the United States. 


Foreign experience in government rate-making must neces- 
sarily be viewed with the greatest caution. Yet, though bearing in 


1Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse des Betriebs der Vereinigten Preussischen und 


_ Hessischen Staatseisenbahnen, p. 6. Figures for March 31, 1905. 


2Ibid.; Die Verwaltung der Offentlichten Arbeiten in Preussen, 1890-1900; 
: Prof. W. Lotz, Verkehrsentwicklung in Deutschland ; W. C. Noyes, American Railroad 
Rates, Ch. VIII. 
; *Year 1904, the railroads of the United States being considered as one system. 
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mind that what Prussia has accomplished does not demonstrate that 
similar accomplishments could be here attained, it is pertinent, in 
the face of the rapid extension of government ownership in foreign 
countries and the occasional waves of agitation in the United States, 
to analyze the most highly developed system of government rate- 
making in the world and to study its results. 


I. Rate Administration in Prussia.* 


Before 1895 the control over rates and their promulgation was 
decentralized. The Minister of Public Works was finally respon- 
sible, but under him there were eleven railway directorates, who 
were advised and aided in the immediate making of rates by 
seventy-five administrative district officials and a commission of 
private railways. In 1895, however, the administration was reor- 
ganized to the great benefit of the Prussian rate system. 

The Minister of Public Works is still the final authority. The 
directorates have, however, been reorganized and their number 
increased to twenty-one. Distributed over Prussia, each in a given 
area, they are entrusted with the immediate work of rate-making. 
But really greater influence over rates than is exercised by the direc- 
torates is exerted by the circuit councils or “Bezirkseisenbahnrathe.” 
They are boards of legal standing with the duty of thoroughly 
keeping in touch with commercial and industrial conditions, and of 
advising the circuit directorates on matters important in rate- 
making. 

These councils (Bezirkseisenbahnrithe), now nine in number,’ 
and with a membership consisting of representatives of industrial. 
commercial and financial organizations, have made it largely pos- 
sible to bring Prussian rates into conformity with economic needs. 
There is, also, a national advisory council, similarly constituted and 
with forty-two members, whose duty it is, at least twice a year, to 
advise the central administration on matters of rate-making, just 
as the circuit councils do in the case of the directorates. To still 
further facilitate rate-making, there are the “general conference,” 

*B. HW. Meyer, in 1. S. Industrial Commission, Vol. IX, p. 911; Die Verwaltung 
der Offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen (1901), p. 53: Die Entwicklung der Giter- 
tarife (Berlin, 1904), pp. 11-12: W- Hoff, “Zur Wiederkehr des zehnten Jahrestages 
der Neuordnung der preussischen Staateseisenbahnverwaltung,” in the Archiv fur 


Elsenbahnwesen, 1905, pp. 307-330. 
Verwaltung, etc., p. 53 (Jbid.). 
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composed of representatives of all German railroads; the‘tariff 
~ commission,” which is a subordinate part of the general conference 


and which considers petitions from shippers; and the “committee 


of shippers” which does much the same work as the tariff commis- 
sion, but from the standpoint of the public. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, through the “Reichs Eisenbahnamt,” retains the constitu- 
tional right to control the general policy of rate-making in Prussia, 
as well as in all other German states. 

The Prussian railway officials have long seen that if they wish 
to avoid a system so rigid as to be fatal to industry, there must be 
centralization of rate administration, and co-operation between the 
shippers and all the railroads of Prussia. The result is a centraliza- 
tion of rate-making in the Minister of Public Works, and the dis- 
trict directorates, advised by the legally constituted national and 
circuit councils, which are bodies designed to secure the industrial 
and commercial information required for the intelligent adjustment 


rates to economic conditions. 
peri 


Il. The Prussian Freight Rate System. 


A mistaken idea has been fostered by many persons that 
Prussian freight tariffs have of necessity been reduced to a rigid 
distance basis; and that they have approached simplicity itself 
because a yard-stick, instead of industrial conditions and human 
judgment, has seemingly been the determining factor. It is true 
that the schedules are somewhat simpler than those in the United 
States, largely because a small and compact country permits greater 
simplicity, but nothing is more fallacious than the notion that dis- 
tance is the sole factor, and that industrial and commercial needs 
are disregarded. If any generalization is permissible, it is that 
distance receives greater and commercial needs slightly less atten- 
tion than are accorded them in the United States. 

The Normal Freight Schedules.-—The class rate schedules of 
Prussia, constituting the simplest part of the freight tariff system, 
are given in the following table: 


*Sammlung von Vorschriften betreffend die Gitertarife (1902), p. 10. 
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Normal Freight Transportation Charge. 


Less THAN Car-Loap Lors. 


Car-Loap Lots. 


Fast Freight. | Slow Freight. 


Special | |General Special! 
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1 to 50 km.. 
51 to 200 km. 


81 to 90 km. 


201 to 300 km. 

301 to 400 km. . 
401 to 500km, ... 
Over 500 km..... 
All distances .... 
Over 100 km......... 


61 to 70km. .. 
71 to 80 km....... 


| 
Over 100 km.. 


Ra‘es in Pfen- 
nig per Kilo- 


20 
Is 9 
16 s 
7 


Dispa* harge in Pfennig | 
per 100 ilograms. 


20 10 8 
22 ll 9 
24 12 10 
26 13 11 
28 14 12 
30 5 12 
32 16 12 
34 17 12 
36 18 12 
38 19 12 
40 20 12 


General. 


Special. 


II 


tarife).” 
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Separate classifications are made for piece goods (“Stiickgut- 
klassen”) and carload lots (“‘Wagenladungsklassen” ). 
are divided into fast freight or express rates and slow freight rates. 
Fast freight rates are again divided into a general fast freight class 
and a special class for specified freight, such as bees, bread, butter, 
fish, clams, vegetables, milk, fresh berries and plants.* 
for less than carload lots is also divided into a general class and a 
special class for specified piece goods, already containing twenty- 
eight large specifications and many subdivisions, 
kinds of foodstuffs and fodder, wood and woodenware, 
metal wares, seeds, roofing, etc.® 
is divided into two general classes 


Class rates 


Slow freight 


as given 
metal and 


The classification for carload lots 
and three special (“spezial- 


General class At indicates the rates for general! freight 


TOver 726 km. as in general slow freight. 
Deutscher Eisenbahn Gitertarife, 
Eisenbahn-giitertarif, Teil I, 


Teil I, Abteilung B, (1906), 
pp. 25-27 (1906). 


Abteilung B, 


weighing less than 10,000 but more than 5,000 kilo 


grams; and 
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class B Dedicates the rate for general freight salar at least 
10,000 kilograms. The “spezialtarife” are more complicated, each 
indicating the special carload rate on some specified commodity. 
Twenty-eight pages’® of the German tariff schedule for 1906 are 
given to the enumeration of the commodities coming within classes 
I, II and III. Generally, class I includes raw products, class II 
intermediate products and class III manufactured products; but 
there are many exceptions to this, and products are at times shifted 
from one class to another. “Spezialtarif’’ A2 covers freight in 
special tariffs I and II, when the weight is at least 5,000 but less 
than 10,000 kilograms. Goods in class III, with weight less than 
10,000 but over 5,000 kilograms, come within special tariff IT. 

As the table indicates, the freight charge for goods carried 
under the normal class rates consists of two items: (1) A trans- 
portation charge for te actual carrying of the freight, and (2) a 
dispatch fee as a terminal charge. For less than carload lots of 
special fast freight and general freight, the transportation charge 
is the same,—decreasing from 11 pfennig per metric ton kilometer 
for the first 50 kilometers (3.8 cents per short ton mile) to 6 
pfennig for all distances over 500 kilometers (2.076 cents per ton 
mile). For example, if special fast freight or general slow freight is 
shipped a distance of 400 kilometers, it pays a rate of 11 pfennig per 
metric ton kilometer for the first 50 kilometers, 10 for the next 150, 
9 for the next 100, and 8 pfennig for the last 100 kilometers. General 
fast freight pays just twice this transportation charge. The rate for 
special slow freight is 2.76 cents per ton mile for any distance up to 
726 kilometers, and then it becomes the same as the rate on general 
slow freight. The rates for carload lots Ar and B are 2.3 and 2.07 
cents, respectively, per ton mile for all distances; those for special 
classes A2, I and IT are 1.7, 1.55 and 1.21 cents, respectively, per 
ton mile for distances up to 100 kilometers, and .76 cents per ton 
mile for all distances thereafter. The dispatch fees are, also, 
graded according to distance up to 100 kilometers. Carload lot At 
and all less than carload lots except general fast freight, pay the 
same terminal charges; general fast freight pays double this; class 
B pays a charge which remains unchanged for distances over 50 
kilometers; and all the special carload classes are given identical 
dispatch fees. 


“Ibdid., pp. 28-56. 
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The Live Stock Tariff—The German government publishes a 
separate schedule of rates applicable to live stock.’' The option is 
given to the shipper either to pay his rate on the basis of number 
of animals shipped, or of floor space occupied. On the basis of 
numbers, the rate varies according to distance, size and kind of 
animals, total number, and kind of car and train selected. On the 
basis of floor space occupied, the rate is per square meter and varies 
according to distance, size and kind of animals, kind of car and 
train selected, and for some animals, such as horses, is different 
east than west of a line drawn through Leipsig and Halle. In every 
instance there is a dispatch fee in addition to the transportation 
rate. 

The “Ausnahmstarife.”—Sixty-three per cent of the Prussian 
traffic does not, however, come within the classified schedules, but 
under special commodity rates or “ausnahmstarife.” The practice 
of giving exception rates to selected commodities is the most striking 
part of the Prussian railroad rate system. Professor W. E. Lotz 
aptly calls it a kind of “Merkantelsystem.”** With the deliberate 
purpose of regulating industry and commerce through the powerful 
medium of freight rates, sixty-three per cent of the traffic is given 
rates generally about one-half as high as the classified rates and 
seemingly unusually low as compared with the rates enforced 
neighboring countries. The rates are given to build up particular 
industries, to promote specified districts, to protect German rail- 
roads against foreign railways and waterways, to overcome emer- 
gencies, to build up German seaports, to promote the German 
export trade and to discourage the entrance of specified imports.” 

To build up the shipbuilding industry, iron and steel is given 
an exception rate from producing points to the shipyards. Excep- 
tion rates on many raw materials and on fertilizers are granted to 
aid agriculture. Fuel receives a low rate to foster manufacturing 
in particular and all industry in general. A special rate is given 


4 Peutscher EFisenbahn-Tiertarif, Teil I, April, 1906. See also, British Diplo 
matic and Consular Rept. No. 574, Mise. Series,—Report of Prussian Rys, (1902). 

122 Verkehrsentwicklung in Deutschland, p. 66. 

% Die Verwalten der Offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen, pp. 272-301; Ergeb 
nisse des Retriebs der Preussischen und Hessischen Staatsbahnen (1904), p. 168; 
Die Entmickelung der Giitertarife der Preussisch-Hessischen Staatseisenbahnen, Ber- 
lin, 1904, p. 15: Solomon Huebner, Annals American Academy, Nov., 1904, Promo- 
tion of Commerce in Germany: British Rept. on Prussian Rys. (1902), p. 15; Wie 
lenfeld: Die Nordwesteuropiischen Welthafen, pp. 332-3; Lotz; Verkehrsentwick- 
lung in Deutschland (1900), p. 64. 
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to cotton from German harbors to Silesia in order to build up the 
textile trades of Silesia. 

To promote particular districts, coal, coke and briquettes from 
Westphalia to Hamburg and ports on the Weser are given lower 
rates, so as to counteract foreign competition at these ports and to 
develop Westphalia. Likewise, coal for steamers from Upper 
Westphalia to Danzig, East and West Prussia and Pomerania 
receives a lower rate. A typical instance of “ausnahmstarife,” to 
draw traffic from foreign railways and waterways to Prussian rail- 
ways, is the low rate on sugar from points in Russian Poland to 
Danzig and Konigsburg, so as to prevent the sugar from going via 
Libau, Russia. Likewise, the low rates on hemp, flax, etc., from 
Russia to Germany, on cotton from Russian points to German 
harbors, and on petroleum from Roumania to Germany are typical 
instances. Emergency rates have, also, been occasionally granted. 
In 1891 special rates on grain were promulgated for long distances 
because of a crop failure; in 1893 a crop failure induced a special 
rate on straw and fodder; in the winter of 1898-9 an emergency 
rate on potatoes was granted to East Prussia; and in 1899 a special 
rate was made on all food and fodder destined to the Speerwald. 

More frequent are the “ausnahmstarife” designed to build up 
German harbors. Prussia has granted preferential rates to Ham- 
burg and Bremen so as to protect them against the harbors of 
Northwest and Southwest Europe, even at the expense of Prussian 
harbors. Preferential rates are granted on cotton, tobacco, fish, 
coffee, rice and other products in the trade between the German coast 
and the Rhine-Westphalia district so as to draw trade from the ports 
of Holland and Belgium.’* Similar rates are enforced on numerous 
commodities which are sent to Austro-Hungary, Russia and Rou- 
mania over German railways. In the aggregate all these rates aim 
to build up the German North Sea harbors at the expense of Dutch 
Belgian, Russian Black Sea and Austro-Hungarian ports. 

Closely allied to these preferential rates and even more numer- 
ous are the rates designed to conform with the German tariff policy, 
in order to regulate exports and imports. The Levant and East 
African “ausnahmstarife” give rates from one-third to one-fifth 
as high as British rates from interior points to Pirzus, Salonica, 


“Annals American Academy, Nov., 1904, Solomon Huebner, p. 106; Wieden- 
feld, Die Nortwesteuropadische Weldhafen, p. 322. 
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Constantinople, Odessa, Alexandria and numerous other places in 
the Levant, East Africa and points on Oriental and East African 
railroads. Likewise, to meet Austro-Hungarian sugar competition, 
preferential rates are given to sugar sent to Switzerland; to pro- 
mote exports of corn, rape seed, malt, milk produce, etc., an 
export rate is granted to all nations, except Russia, bordering on 
Germany; export rates are enforced on brown coal and railway 
and tramway rolling stock to Roumania, on pig iron from Upper 
Silesia, Westphalia and Nassau to Austria, on various specified 
classes of iron and steel destined to foreign countries and German 
colonies, so as to meet the competition of Great Britain, and on 
liquor and spirits to Switzerland and France, iron and steel to 
Denmark and Russia, iron ore to Bohemia, cotton to Russia and 
starch to Italy. These are the main examples of how the Prussian 
government is employing its railroads to foster her export trade. 
A typical instance of the attempt to bar specified imports is the 
merely normal rate, from seaports to the interior, on agricultural 
produce which competes with German farmers, as contrasted with 
the reduced rates of agricultural produce within Germany so as to 


foster the German agricultural industries." 4 


III. 


The general schedule of passenger fares which was enforced 
on Prussian state railways before October, 1906, is given in the 
following table: 


The System of Passenger Fares." 


Normal Passenger Schedule. 


In Pfennig per Person—Kilometer. 


I Class. Class. IIT Class. TV Class 

One-way tickets—express train............ 9.0 6.67 4.67 ee 
One-way tickets—passenger train ...... er, 6.0 4.0 2.0 

Summer and tourist tickets ............... 6.0 4.5 3.0 “a 
Season tickets ........ 6.3 4.67 3.27 


Baggage to the extent of 25 kilograms is permitted to go free in classes I, 
II and IIT. 


% Lotz, p. 66. 
% Verwaltung der Offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen, p. 54; Johnson, American 
Railway Transp., p. 296; Denkschrift iiber die Reform der Personen und Gepack 
tarife, by the Minister of Public Works (1905), pp. 14-23 aa 
Die Verwaltung der Offentlichen Arbeiten, p. 54. 
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There are four classes of passenger service for iin pas- 
senger, and three for express trains, and fares ranged respectively 
from 3.0 to 0.77 cents per mile and from 3.45 to 1.79 cents per 
mile. Return tickets were reduced to 1% times the one-way tickets, 
and workmen could travel for .38 cents per mile on special fourth- 
class tickets. Many exceptions were made to the regular passenger 
fares. Children below four years of age could travel free of charge 
and those below ten years for half the regular fare. School children, 
Sunday travelers, summer tourists, groups of persons, holders of 
season tickets, visitors of educational institutions and bathing estab- 
lishments, invalids who have been in war, German soldiers, and 
inmates of hospitals and institutions for sick, blind, deaf and dumb 
and orphans were given special fares. With all tickets in the first 
three classes 25 kilograms of baggage were carried free of charge. 

In 1906 several changes went into effect. Return tickets were 
abolished ; but, to compensate for this, one-way fares in II and III 
class service on ordinary accommodation trains were reduced to 
the fares which were formerly granted on return tickets. Fares 
in class I were reduced to 7 pfennig and in class IV remained un- 
changed. Instead of a separate schedule of fares for fast trains, a 
fixed difference was established between fast and slow trains, and 
baggage to the extent of 25 kilograms is no longer carried free of 
charge. With these alterations, the above schedule is now enforced 
on Prussian railways. The changes were primarily influenced by 
the tax which in Prussia is levied on passenger tickets. 

A separate schedule of fares is provided for the Berlin Circle 

ailway and suburban traffic.% In case of the Circle Railway 
traffic, a fare of 15 pfennig II class and 10 pfennig III class is 
charged for any distance up to five stations, and double this fare is 
charged for greater distances. In the suburban traffic 15 pfennig 
II class and 10 pfennig III class is charged for distances of from 
I to 7.5 kilometers, double this for distances of from 7.6 to 15 
kilometers, and treble it for distances of from 15.1 to 20 kilometers. 
For distances greater than this, 4.5 pfennig are added in class II 
and 3 pfennig in class III. With one exception, only second and 
third class service is given in this Berlin city and suburban traffic. 

The fares on the Hamburg-Altonaer Railway,’® like the Berlin 


der Offentlichen Arbeiten, p. 
MIDid., pp. 57-58. 
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Circle Railway fares, are on the two-zone basis, but with three, 
instead of two, classes of service. For distances not exceeding 4 
kilometers the fares are 20 pfennig I class, 15 pfennig I! class and 
10 pfennig III class. For greater distances the fares are 35 pfennig 
J class, 20 pfennig II class and 15 pfennig I11 class. The result on 
both the Berlin and Hamburg-Altonaer railways is a schedule of 
fares at once more uniform and lower than the normal fares on 
Prussian railways. 


a IV. Results, Comparisons and Conclusions. 


When the Prussian policy of state railroads was inaugurate 
it was officially declared that the railways were to be so managed 
(1) that the people were to obtain a railroad system which would 
lead to industrial development, and (2) that the finances of the 
state were not thereby to be impaired.*® In the management of the 
roads it was, furthermore, the original intention of Chancellor 
Bismarck (1) that while the system was being built and enlarged the 
railroads were to be operated for profits, just as a private enter- 
prise, (2) that as this was being completed the rates were to 
gradually approach the cost of transportation, and (3) that finally 
the rates were to be merely sufficient to meet the cost of transporta- 
tion and were to be established into fixed schedules.*! During the 
development of the Prussian rate system the policy of the adminis- 
tration has been changed, and it has been found advisable and 
practicable to fulfil some of these declarations and to discard others. 


Prussian rate-making has its flaws as well as its virtues. 

The Movement of Freight Rates.—Since the widespread intro- 
duction of state management, freight rates have followed a down- 
ward course. Reductions have been made both in the classifications 
and in the rates themselves. Many new items have been added to 
the classifications and large reductions have been obtained by shift- 
ing articles from higher to lower classes. In this way a reduction of 
25 per cent has been secured since 1877 in the case of articles shifted 
from class B to special tariff I, 42 per cent in changes from class 
B to II, as much as 63 per cent in changes from class B to III, 22 
per cent in shifts from class I to II, as much as 51 per cent im 
changes from class I to IIT, and from 26 to 37 per cent reduction 


™Die Entwicklung der Giitertarife (Berlin, 1904), pp. 1-6. 
"Prof. Lotz, pp. 57-58. 
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in changes from class II to II1.** The extent to which reductions 
have been made by placing general package freight into special 
classes is seen in the increase in the number of special tariff items. 
In 1878 the “spezialtarife’” embraced 160 items, but by 1904 this 
had increased to 364. 

The greatest activity of the administration has, however, been 
in the enlargement of the traffic shipped under “‘ausnahmstarife.” 
Marked reductions have been made in this way. From 1879 to 1903 
coal shipped from the Ruhr district has had rate reductions amount- 
ing to from 10.4 to 26 per cent; coal shipped from Upper Silesia, 
likewise, has witnessed reductions of from 9.7 to 42.2 per cent, from 
Lower Silesia of from 5.0 to 25.2 per cent, and from the Sahr 
district of from 8 to 27 per cent. Rates on iron ore shipped between 
specified points have been reduced by from 33 to 44 per cent, rates 
on pig iron by from 10 to 35 per cent, on potassium salt, since 1882, 
by from 29 to 47 per cent, and on fertilizing lime by from 40 to 
53 per cent.** 

Rate comparisons are at best misleading, and charges per ton 
mile make such comparisons even more questionable. Comparing, 
however, the Prussian per ton mile charge with those of neigh- 
boring countries, it is found that in 1902 the charge in Prussia was 
1.238"* cents, in France 1.33, in Austria 1.26 and in Hungary 1.24 
cents.** For the same year the charge per ton mile in the United 
States was .76°° cents. Though this marked difference between 
Prussian and American rates is made misleading by the prevalence 
of bulky freight and long distances in the United States, yet not 
even the German officials deny that American freight rates are 
generally lower.27. The somewhat lower rates in Prussia than in 
the surrounding countries, of more like economic conditions, is, 
however, indicative of the progress made by the Prussian state 
railroads. Likewise, the fact that “on the Prussian private roads 
much higher, often very much higher, normal rates’”** are enforced 
than on the Prussian state railroads and that the rate per ton pet 
kilometer is slightly higher on the government roads of neighboring 


®Die Entwicklung der Gitertarife (Berlin, 1904), p.14. 
* Thid., pp. 18-20. 
"=H. T. Newcomb. Railway Rate Regulation in Foreign Countries, p. 81. 
cents in 1904. 
"Entwicklung der Giitertarife, p. 23. 
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German states are again indications that the Prussian state railroad 
rates are low as compared with the rates of other European rail- 
roads.”° 

The Movement of Passenger Fares.—On the one hand, while 
Prussian freight rates are higher than American freight rates, Prus- 
Sian passenger fares are distinctly lower. The average fare per 
passenger mile in the United States is 2.006 cents, while in Prussia 
it is but .93 cents.*® This great difference is partly because out of 
the 8,343,651,715 person kilometers*' of Prussian travel in 1904, 
7,875,546,842 were within the two lower classes, partly because of 
the multitude of special fares, and partly because the Prussian figure 
includes a large amount of suburban travel which in the United 
States is handled by street car companies.** 

On the other hand, while Prussian freight rates are steadily 
declining the passenger fares in the general schedules do not 
decline as rapidly. The earnings per passenger mile decrease, but it 
is due largely to the special fares and the increased travel in the 
lower classes—not to a reduction of the general fares. In conse- 
quence of this, in spite of the low general level, there is not the same 
contentment as in the case of freight rates. The situation has, per- 
haps, been somewhat changed by the reform of 1906." 

Industrial and Commercial Results ——In the United States the 
predominating forces in the determination of freight rates have 
been commercial and industrial. Many persons, blinded by the 
presence of political, social, educational and military motives and 
the element of distance which have influenced the policy of Prussian 
rate-making, have been led to believe that freight rates in Prussia 
retard the growth of industrial and commercial interests. Pages 
of scholastic indictment have been written against the prevalence 
of distance considerations. But such charges hold only to a limited 
extent. Distance and mechanical uniformity are over-important 
only in case of the classified schedules, and that is why the normal 
schedules are the weakest part of the Prussian rate system. Freight 
shipped under these rates occasionally finds difficulty in going to 

Russian rates are excepted, because of the great preponderance of long- 
distance hauls 


*® Ergebnisse des Betriebs, etc. (1904), p. 45. 
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Prof E. R. Johnson, American Railway Transportation, p. 296. 
* Lotz, p. 69; also, Denkschrift fiber die Reform der Personen und Gepack- 
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distant markets; and yet it must be borne in mind that the effect 
of distance considerations in a small and compact country such as 
Germany cannot be judged by the probable effect they might have 
in shipments from Chicago to New York. The far greater impor- 
tance of distance in the normal tariffs of Prussia than even in the 
class rates of the American trunk line district causes them to yield 
less readily to commercial demands; but they are not “iron-clad.” 
This is due to the constant watchfulness of the twenty-one railroad 
directorates, the nine circuit councils, the “landeseisenbahnrath,” the 
general conference, tariff commission of railways and the committee 
of shippers. These destroy much of the rigidity which would other- 
wise prevail. 

Chancellor Bismarck’s plan to reduce all traffic to a fixed 
schedule has wisely been abandoned, as the administration soon 
found it incompatible with the promise to promote industry. The 
distinct tendency is toward the growing adoption of the “aus- 
nahmstarife.””’ As was shown above, many of these have been 
promulgated for the special purpose of building up particular indus- 
tries and business in general. Largely because of the preferential 
rates the coal traffic in the Ruhr district** was swelled from 20,309,- 
311 to 65,583,430 tons, or by over 223 per cent, in Upper Schlesien 
by over 183.5 per cent, in Lower Schlesien by over 115 per cent and 
in the Sahr district by over 124 per cent. Likewise the traffic in 
German pig iron increased by over 350 per cent,*® and in potassium 
salt by over 549 per cent.*® These are examples of the promotion 
of special industries. That industry in general has not been retarded 
is shown by the growth of the total Prussian freight traffic from 
8,903,091,000 ton kilometers in 1879 to 30,592,390,130 in 1904.5" 

The building up of export trade and North German harbors, 
while partly influenced by political considerations, has benefited not 
only Prussia but the industry and commerce of all Germany. Low 
rates on particular commodities to foreign and colonial markets 
have stimulated German exports and like a tariff wall have partly 
protected these industries against foreign competition. Contrary 
to the original plans of Bismarck, these rates tend to build up large 
cities; but this has been more at the expense of foreign seaports 

“Entwicklung der Gitertarife, p. 18. 
“Ibid., p. 19. 


* Thid., p. 20. 
"Die Ergebnisse des Betriebs, etc. (1904), p. 165. 
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than at the expense of smaller German cities. Whether or not this 
is advisable, the building up of large cities has been a less marked 
result of freight rates in Germany than in the United States. It is 
also true that political influences are present; perhaps this would 
be fatal to government rate-making in the United States, but in 
Prussia it has chiefly taken this form of promoting exports, and in 
so doing has benefited German industry. 

The policy of the Prussian government has been to build up 
river and canal transportation side by side and in co-operation with 
the state railroads. For example, from 1890 to 1900,"* the state 
expended 10,831,100 marks for improving the Rhine, 795,000 for 
the Ems, 401,500 for the Weser, 3,631,100 for the Elbe, 3,403,790 
for the Oder, 87,359,700 marks for the construction and improve- 
ment of canals, and 31,022,300 marks for the canalization of 
streams. This promotion of water transportation is not because 
of any failure of the Prussian railways,** but because certain state 
officials believe that canals are desirable for the transportation of 
bulky products over long distances, and for military _ purposes. 
River and canal rates in Germany are generally about one-third as 
high as railway rates,*° largely because of these natural advantages 
and because they are based upon cost of maintenance, while the 
railway rates are partly based upon profits. It is the policy of the 
state to operate both the waterways and the railways, and through 
their unified activity to promote German industry. Whatever may 
be the wisdom of this policy, the revival of canal construction does 
not indicate the industrial and commercial failure of the state 
railways. 

Conflicts of sectional interests sometimes prevent a change of 
railroad rates to conform strictly with industrial needs, but this 1s 
true, also, in the United States. The merchants in Prussia are 
satisfied with the present rates and their downward tendency as com- 
pared with previous rates; and, strange to say, they praise the 
relative stability of Prussian rates*' as loudly as many Americans 
laud the elasticity of American rates. Commercial and industrial 
* Die Verwaltung der Offentlichen Arbeiten, pp. 150-176. 

* Govt. Regulation of Rwy. Rates, B. Hl. Meyer, in Jour. of Pol. Econ., Feb., 
1908. 


“Annals American Academy, Nov., 1904, p. 104, S. Huebner, Relation of the 
Government in Germany to the Promotion of Commerce. 
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considerations are not so controlling as in the United States; but, 
on the other hand, much has already been accomplished by the 
Prussian state raflroads, and whatever is accomplished is done in 
the light of full publicity and not secretly with private parties. 
Rebates and personal discriminations are unknown on the Prussian 
state railways. 

Financial and Technical Results—Financially the Prussian 
state railroads have been highly successful. The desire of Bis- 
marck ultimately to reduce the rates to a basis of cost has been 
discarded from the policy of the administration. Freight rates have 
declined, but with the effect of increasing the profits to the state. 
In 1905 the passenger service yielded a gross income of 446,335,000 
marks, the freight service of 1,073,600,000, and the income from 
miscellaneous sources was 98,182,000, a total of 1,618,117,000 
marks. In the same year the total operating expenses amounted to 
983,439,300 marks. There was consequently a surplus of 634,677,- 
700 marks, or over $151,000,000.** If to the operating expenditure 
charges for interest, special funds, etc., are added, there was still in 
1905 a net profit to the state of over $120,000,000.** In 1904 the 
net profits equaled 7.17 per cent on the total railway capitalization 
of 8,824,957,8960 marks.** Not only has the railway debt been 
steadily réduced in late years, but large sums have each year been 
turned into the state treasury to defray general state expenses. If 
all the railroad profits which have been turned into the state treasury 
had been used to pay the railroad debt, every cent of the debt would 
now be paid.** It was feared at first that the nationalization of the 
railways would endanger the business of the state, but instead the 
railroads have become a money producing agency based upon the 
policy that railway rates and fares are more readily paid than an 
increased rate of taxation. 

The reduction of freight rates and the growth of profits have 
not been at the expense of technical improvements. In the matter 
of size of cars and trainloads, introduction of steel cars, automatic 
couplings, tunnels, terminal facilities, and in many other technical 
matters, the railways of Prussia are inferior to those of America. 
At the same time, the state railroads of Prussia are making greater 

“Ergebnisse des Betriebs, ete., 1906, pp. 50-51. . 
“B. H. Meyer, Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1906, p. 97. 


“Ergebnisse des Betriebs, etc., 1904, p. 11. 
“Prof. B. H. Meyer in Jour. Pol. Econ.. Feb.. 1906, p. 96. 
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progress than other railways of Europe—whether private or state. 
In 1904, 128,747,348 marks were expended on the increase and 
maintenance of rolling stock, 177,771,095 on construction and 163,- 
603,919 on general equipment and engines.** Larger engines and 
cars and better terminal arrangements are being introduced side by 
side with the reduction of rates and increased profits. Better use is 
being made of cars by means of telegraphic reports sent from each 
district to the directorate at Madgeburg, and by agreements per- 
mitting the use of foreign cars.** Where traffic is very dense special 
depots for particular freight are provided, instances of which are 
the cattle depot and fuel depot at Berlin,** the block signal system 
is almost universal, as far as possible dwellings are erected by the 
state for employees, who must live near the railways, refrigerator 
cars and special fast trains are introduced for perishable goods,” 
and, as in the United States, second, third, fourth and even fifth 
tracks are being constructed to avoid congestion of traffic. Asa 
general rule, these improvements are first introduced by the Prussian 
state railway, and then are gradually adopted by the private and 
other state railways of Germany. 


The physical, social, political, governmental and economic con- 
ditions of Prussia differ from those prevailing in the United States. 
Prussian experience does not demonstrate the feasibility of govern- 
ment rate-making in America, nor does it demonstrate superiority 
over the American system of rates made by private railroads under 
partial government supervision ; but, as applied under Prussian con- 
ditions, government rate-making has been industrially, commerf- 
cially, financially and technically successful. 


p. 33. 


“Ergebnisse des Betriebs, etc., 
* Thid., p. 62. 


* British Rept. on Prussian Railways, pp. 


25-26. 


® Verwaltung der Offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen 
p. 15. 
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APPENDIX. 
A New GERMAN PASSENGER TARIFF.’ 


The negotiations among the several states of the German Empire for a 
uniform passenger tariff, which have been pending some two years, have 
resulted in an agreement, and the reformed tariff will probably go into effect 
May 1, 1907. The basis of the new tariff is as follows: 


+t Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. 
_ Pfennige, per kilometer.... 7.0 4.5 3.0 2.0 
Equals, cents per mile ...... 2.68 72 1.15 0.767 


The chief obstacle to a uniform tariff was the objection of the South 
German states to the introduction of the fourth class, and this has not been 
wholly overcome; for in Bavaria and Baden no fourth class cars are con- 
templated; but on local trains only the fourth class rate will be charged for 
third class cars, the rate being known as 3b. 

With these rates there will be no reduction for round-trip tickets, and 
no free baggage. The above rates are for ordinary passenger trains. For 
express trains there will be an addition, but not as heretofore, an addition 
of s so —— per kilometer, but a fixed sum for three zones, namely: 


Kilometers 


More 
1 to 75. 76 to 150. than 150. 
I 1.00 mk. 2 mk. 


That is, for distances less than 47 miles, the ticket will cost 6 cents 
more in the third class and 12 cents more in the higher classes; 47 to 93 
miles, 12 cents third and 24 cents first and second; all greater distances, 24 
cents third and 48 cents in higher classes. This, it will be seen, is a sub- 
stantial addition to the fare for short distances; thus, New York to Stamford 
second class, 54 kilometers, the fare would be 2.33 marks by passenger train 
and 2.83 by express; to New Rochelle, half as far, the fare is 1.16 marks by 
passenger train and 1.66 by express; in the first case 21 per cent, in the 
other 41 per cent more for the fast train. But for great distances the charge 
for speed is inconsiderable: 24 cents to Philadelphia and only 48 cents for 
the longest distance for which tickets are issued. The purpose of this, 
doubtless, is to keep local travel off from long-distance express trains; but 
it would seem to be disadvantageous for the longer distance suburban trains, 
such as New York-Morristown, New York-Tarrytown, or New York-Stam- 
ford; where a whole train can be filled at either terminus, to the advantage 
both of carrier and passenger. 

What we would call coupon tickets over two or more different lines by 
the new tariff will cost 0.115 cent more per mile for the first and second 
class and 0.077 cent more for third class than the tickets over one line; but 
they have the important advantage that they are good both on passenger 


Re rinted by permission, from the Railroad Gazette of February 15, 1907. 
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and express trains. As comparatively few journeys as long as 300 miles can 
be made without such tickets, the one mark and two mark additions for 
express trains for all distances above 93 miles have very much fewer appli- 
cations than they would have in a country like this. Suburban and holiday 
tickets, school and workmen’s tickets are excepted from the uniform tariff, 
but most other commutations, such as mileage and book tickets, are pro- 
hibited. 

There has been heretofore on some (perhaps all) of the roads affected an 
allowance of 25 kilograms (55 lbs.) free baggage. By the reformed tariff all 
baggage taken in baggage cars will be charged at the following rates for 


every 25 kilograms: 


= 


Zone. Marks. Zone. Marks, 
S40 26 351 to 400 km ....... 2.00 
“ geo * 1.00 601 “ “ 3.50 
a kts 1.50 More than 800 km. 5.00 

That is, for less than 16 miles, 4.8 cents for 55 lbs. or less; anything more 


than 55 Ibs. up to 110 doubles the charge; 16 to 31 miles, 6 cents; then an 
addition of 4.8 cents for every 31 miles up to 310 miles; 12 cents for every 
62 miles up to 500 miles, and for all distances greater than 500 miles $1.19 
per 55 lbs. This makes New York to Philadelphia 18 cents for 55 lbs., 36 
cents for 56 to 110 lbs., and 54 cents for the 150 lbs. free baggage allowed 
on American railroads. New York to Washington or Boston our allowance 
of free baggage would cost $1.43; Chicago to Buffalo, $3.57; but no more 
from Chicago to New York. These rates are likely to make the passenger 
think twice before he packs his trunk; which is doubtless desirable. In one 
country where the matter was investigated, it was found that not one pas- 
senger in seven had any baggage for the baggage car, and it is questioned 
whether the six should be taxed for the benefit of the one who does have 
baggage; that is, whether they should pay as much as though they had bag- 
gage. 

In comparing with conditions here, it should be remembered that the 
free baggage allowance in Germany heretofore has been but 55 lbs. (where 
there was any), and that the German cars enable the passenger to carry into 
the car with him probably more than three times the amount of baggage that 
he could dispose of conveniently in one of our cars. At the above rates 
baggage may be taken up to the weight of 440 Ibs. on one ticket. For 
weights in excess of this the rates are doubled. Applying these rates to the 
journey from New York to Chicago, with the allowance of 150 Ibs. of baggage 


(165 lbs. would cost no more), we have: 
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The German second class cars are as good as our first class on most 
long routes. The first class can hardly be said to be better, but there 
is usually plenty of room in them. If we take a passenger without baggage, 
the charge is reduced to $10.95, $16.55 and $25.47 respectively. 

Journeys of that length, however, are extremely rare in Germany; and 
even those of half that length are not common. From New York to 
Buffalo the German charges would be: ee 


Class 3. Class 2, Class 1, Eo 
Fare .. eas $5.05 $7.58 $11.79 
Speed .. .24 48 - 48 
; 


4 


Baggage 2.85 2.85 


T 

This is an unfavorable specimen on account of the baggage; if the dis- 
tance were only five miles less the charges would be 36 cents less. New 


York to Boston or Washington (say 370 kilometers) we have: - 


Class 2, Class 1. 


$264 $3.06 $6.16 
Fxoress .48 .48 


$2.88 $4.44 $6.64 


No figures are given for fourth class fares, because fourth class cars are 
not run on express, nor for long distances. In considering these comparisons 
it should be remembered that the German fares are to be good on all state 
railroads in the German Empire, and our figures are chiefly for the routes 
of heaviest travel and lowest fares in this country. Comparisons with routes 
in the far West and the South would be much more urfavorable for the 
American lines. There are nowhere in Germany districts where population is 
so thin and travel so light as in many parts of this country. Further, it 
should be remembered that an overwhelmingly large part of the German 
travel is third class. Again, there is now a tax on tickets, which adds to 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
THE UNITED STATES 


sy WILLIAM ALLMAND Rosertson, Esgq., 
New York City, of the New York and Boston Bars, 


The people of the United States are enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. The causes of the present rapid development of the 
country are numerous, but probably the highly developed railway 
transportation system has been more influential than any other force. 
In 1870 the railroad mileage of the United States was only 53,000; 
to-day it is 220,000, an increase of over 300 per cent in a generation. 
Although no one questions the financial success of private manage- 
ment of railroads, there are many persons who believe that the rail- 
roads in the United States should, in the future, be owned and 
operated by the government. Those who are of this opinion argue 
that the railroads as now managed are a private monopoly, the 
effects of which are detrimental to the public, and that the only 
method of escaping the results of private monopoly is to substitute 
therefor the greatest government monopoly the world has ever 
known. 

Such a program is so revolutionary that it can be justified only 
by an absolute demonstration of the failure of the present method 
of private ownership and management of railroads to meet equitably 
and adequately the transportation needs of the people of the United 
States. Furthermore, the advocates of the change must be able to 
prove that government operation can be made a success. 

If a radical change is to be made in present railway operation, 
it must certainly be made only for good reasons. Are there adequate 
reasons? If so, one of the reasons would naturally be high rates. 
As far as rates are concerned, the consensus of intelligent opinion 
is that rates are generally lower in the United States than in any 
other country, and that until very recently, at least, they have tended 
steadily to decline. The complaint in regard to rates is not that 
they are too high in general, but that they are unduly high in certain 
localities and that they are not uniform to all shippers, 7. ¢., that they 
tre to some extent extortionate and to a large extent discriminatory. 
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Argument Against Government Railroads 

How far, it may be asked, will government ownership simplify 
the problem of rate-making’? It may, of course, be assumed that the 
government will be as much concerned as would any private corpo- 
ration in establishing freight rates that will be reasonable and attrac- 
tive to shippers generally, and at the same time remunerative and 
yield fair profits upon the capital invested. To one who has never 
considered the subject, the intricacies of rate-making will prove a 
painful and vexatious surprise. There are so many different and 
discordant elements entering into the conditions that an exact solu- 
tion is impossible. It is not our purpose to explain in detail what 
the rules of rate-making are or should be, but rather to emphasize 
the inherent and accumulated difficulties involved. As observed by 
the, Industrial Commission, in its report to Congress,’ “the condi- 


tions are highly complex, and no simple and general rules can be 


made to govern in all instances. The very complexity of the prob- 
lem emphasizes the necessity for intelligent direction.” 

The problem which a freight agent or traffic manager has to 
meet is so different from that which the public supposes, that it is 
hard to explain it in a few words. The picture that seems vividly 
portrayed upon the minds of most men is that of the general freight 
agent arbitrarily deciding upon whatever rate he deems sufficient to 
pay for the “cost of service” (the cost of actually moving a ton of 
freight a certain distance), together with enough to cover the com- 
pany’s taxes and the interest on the bonded indebtedness (which is 
generally assumed to be needlessly and culpably large), and to pay 
dividends on an artificial and imaginary capitalization. In reality. 
this sort of reasoning is putting the cart before the horse. The 
rate is really dependent upon conditions in the world of trade, the 
character of the commodity to be moved, the extent of competition 
from other carriers, either rail or water, and the possibilities of the 
development of a line of business or a section of country. 

When the rate has once been made and the revenue earned, the 
next problem is the prosaic one—very familiar to every housekeeper 
—of adjusting expenses to income. The name of these expenses is 
legion: The wages of labor and the cost of fuel and innumerable 
supplies are elements in the cost of conducting transportation. The 
maintenance of the roadbed and stations, and of the terminal facili- 
ties in great cities—these are elements in the maintenance of the 

Report of Industrial Commission. Vol. XIX, p. 359. 
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physical property of the road. New engines and cars and the repair 
of old ones make up the account called maintenance of equipment, 
The taxes due the state, and the interest on the bonded debt of the 
company, make up the company’s fixed charges; charges which 
must be met if the corporation is to remain solvent.? Then there is 
still the need of setting aside funds against the depreciation of the 
property, the maintenance of a surplus against hard times and 
unlooked for expenses and emergencies ; and, lastly, the raising of a 
net revenue for dividends, so that those who own the road may 
receive some return on their investment. All these varied expenses 
enter into the financial side of railroad management. 

Very often the salvation of a road is bound up with a reduction 
of its cost of operations rather than in the raising of its freight rates 
—which latter performance is likely enough to be a sheer impos- 
sibility, and unwise, even if possible. The Lehigh Valley and the 
Southern Pacific roads are recent illustrations of this fact. Both 
of these companies found it necessary some years ago practically to 
reconstruct their properties, if they were to remain in the business 
of transportation and earn money. After periods of entire cessation 
of dividend paying, and by means of prodigal expenditures on 
improvements, they have once more taken their places in the list 
of properties for investment. Very often these periods of recon- 
struction press with crushing force on the owners of the road, the 
stockholders, of whom we hear so little in most of the discussions 
on railroad reform. Sometimes nothing else than a heavy loan will 
give the company the ready cash to meet importunate but just 
demands of shippers for increased facilities and speedier transit of 
freight. Sometimes there must be the heroic remedy of a receiver- 
ship, a scaling down of indebtedness, and a general reorganization. 

It is idle to imagine that officials or clerks in a government 
bureau will be able to handle such questions as we have mentioned 
better than the trained, experienced and well-paid officers of a rail- 
road. Nay, it is difficult to think of their being intelligently, speedily 
and satisfactorily disposed of at all by any government denartment. 
Whoever has had dealings with a great government office knows 
the truth of these words. For reasons that are pretty well under- 


*The author, In using the term “fixed charges,” is aware that opinions differ 
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stood by the American people, the government possesses an un- 
rivaled facility for drawing to itself a vast proportion of the medi- 
ocre, the lazy and the unambitious. While every government office 
contains a certain modicum of faithful and efficient public servants, 
it is usually the irony of fate that they are in a permanent minority, 
are persistently underpaid, and, if they have not lost heart, are 
seeking an early opportunity to retire from public service altogether. 
In short, there is a steady tendency for the competent to resign and 
the incompetent to remain, coupled with an appalling official inertia 
that tends to stifle the slightest exhibition of individual enterprise 
or initiative. This fatal tendency toward petrified conservatism is 
one of the worst features about the conduct of public business. Nor 
is there much hope of any marked improvement through civil service 
reform. Excellent as that is, it is at best a cumbersome piece of 
machinery, ineffective outside of certain limits. A vast improve- 
ment on the spoils system, it has completeby failed to raise the aver- 
age government office to anything like the level of effectiveness 
easily secured in any good private business establishment. Enthu- 
siastic reformers cheat themselves into the belief that the weight of 
an enlightened public sentiment—the traveling and shipping public 
being brought in daily contact with the railroad—would compel an 
improvement in the conditions we have pictured. Has the weight 
of public sentiment ever permanently cured the lesser diseases of 
_ the body politic? Has it brought effectiveness, economy and high 
©. character into the police, street and water departments of our great 

cities? How often_is a state capitol built within the appropriation? 
Have the taxpayers of New York ever checked extravagance and 
corruption on the Erie Canal, or taken that formerly useful artery 
jof travel out of “politics ?” 

Even assuming that the tone of the public service can be made 
equal to that of an ordinary business house, the question still remains 
why government officials will be able to solve transportation prob- 
lems hetter than private individuals. There is no magic in wearing 
the livery of government, and no private fund of knowledge is at 
the disposal of its officials. They have no peculiar facilities for 
reaching correct conclusions. The problems will not be a whit 
simplified by placing the carriers in the hands of a government 
bureau. The difficulties that now hang about the subject of freight 
rates are inherent and rest in the very nature of the service to be 
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performed. Unless freight rates are to be prescribed on a blind, 
arbitrary and unreasonable basis, without regard to the real and 
ever-changing conditions of the business world, the same difficulties 
that now puzzle traffic managers, vex merchants, and assail railroad 
commissions and courts, will be present as surely and as potently 
under public service as under private ownership. 

But to the mercantile community the transfer of ownership 
would be a change fraught with unending and incalculable mischief 
If there is one desideratum for the shipping community and the 
world of trade, it is a system of freight rates that shall be flexible 
and adaptable to the thousand and one varying conditions of busi- 
ness. We have lately heard so much about “stability of rates” and 
“maintenance of the published tariffs’—necessary and proper as 
these are—that we have almost forgotten that flexibility is as essen- 
tial as uniformity. It is the glory as well as the weakness of our 
transportation system that it is peculiarly American, truly a plant 
of native growth, and that it has, on the whole, adapted itself 
marvelously well to the development and unprecedented expansion 
of our country. This has resulted from a remarkable power of 
adjustment to local needs in a land where growth and change have 
been abnormally rapid. New communities have received transpor- 
tation facilities at times when there has not been enough business 
to pay the bare cost of the salaries of engineers and conductors. 
Industrial plants, not only those of overgrown corporations, but 
new ones in sparsely settled regions, have enjoyed freight rates 
which have enabled them to land their goods in the first markets of 
the world. Witness the action of the Great Northern road, ever 
since its inception, towards the farmers and lumbermen of the north- 
west. Note the policy of the Southern Railway toward the iron 
works of Alabama and the cotton mills of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
ae If in place of a management of this kind, at once both sympa- 
thetic and self-interested, the merchants had been obliged to meet 
the stolidity of a government bureau, its circuity of operation, the 
desire to postpone action till ‘after election,” how different must 
have been their experience. Or, if they had been forced to deal 
with Congress, they might have seen the measure succeed in one 
house or before one committee, only to be indefinitely delayed in 
the other house or in committee of the whole, or plaved off against 
other interests in far-away sections of the country whose represem- 
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tatives demanded some quid pro quo for their support. They would 
then have realized the profound truth contained in the observation 
of a great modern historian, that the people’s representatives and 
lawmakers have rarely accorded any great public privilege except 
under strong pressure. 

Under present conditions, the aggrieved merchant may always 
appeal from the railroad company itself to government aid in some 
form. State and federal commissions stand ready to adjust rates— 
sometimes, indeed, with ‘‘a strong hand and a multitude of people” 

% —and behind the commissioners are the courts: Everybody is ready 
and willing to move against a railroad corporation. But let the 
government once become the supreme monopolistic owner of the 
mightiest railroad in the world, and how feeble and helpless will be 
the shipper who pleads before some government department for 
relief in freight rates, having nothing but the merits of his case to 
invoke in his behalf. 

Thus far I have been insistent only upon the main contention 

a in the very nature of the case, there is nothing about govern- 
ment control or government officials that can promise any easy or 
satisfactory solution of the problems of transportation, and much 
to suggest the very reverse. But there are many other weighty 
considerations against government ownership and in favor of gov- 

Jernment supervision. One of these is the facility for offering secret 
rebates which must occur under any plan of government-managed 
railroads. From the earliest times, government officers have been 
peculiarly open to fraud and malfeasance, and especially so in large 
and highly centralized governments. Witness Russia and China 
across the water. Glance at our own history. During the years 
after the civil war the government at Washington seemed fairly 
honeycombed with corruption. The Credit Mobilier and the whisky 
frauds flourished, and Congress actually found it necessary to 
impeach a cabinet officer for misconduct. The scandals in our 
municipal governments are too well known to need specific mention ; 
and in very recent years we have seen the discovery of gross frauds 
in our postoffices, and a shameful waste of millions of dollars voted 
by the people of New York for improving the Erie Canal. There 
is nothing about government management that gives the smallest 
hope that the secret rebate would not be freely used. Indeed, the 
ease with which favors of this kind could be granted or denied 
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4 
would place in the hands of the dominant party such a power as is 
fearful to contemplate. And what reformation is so difficult of 
accomplishment as the cleansing of a great bureau or department? 

There is another excellence which we Americans have thus far 
enjoyed with which we must part forever if the government is to 
run our railroads. This is the possibility of reorganizing a bankrupt 
and unprofitable line by scaling down its debts and charges. This 
process, drastic and severe as it may be upon a few individuals, has, 
nevertheless, proved of inestimable benefit to the country at large, 
and the very salvation of many of our now flourishing companies, 
It has enabled all parties to wipe off old scores, turn over a new leaf 
and start afresh; and this reduction of charges has made possible 
important improvements. But in Germany, where government 
ownership has long prevailed, much embarrassment has been felt 
from the inability of government to carry out such a process of 
reconstruction. The debts of the road once assumed by govern- 
ment remained as a permanent incumbrance, and have never been 
discharged if the earnings have been insufficient to pay the interest. 
This is but another illustration of the necessary rigidity and want 
of elasticity of any system of management proceeding by consti- 
tution and statute, it is bound to observe legal rather than com- 
mercial requirements, and is dependent on the action of hundreds 
of lawmakers gathered from the four corners of the land. 

I am aware that some enthusiastic advocate of government rail- 
roads will insist that I am looking at new conditions through old 
spectacles. When the government takes hold of the transportation 
system of the country, there will be no difficulties about freight rates, 
or bonded indebtedness, or competing lines, or differentials. All 
these troubles will vanish like the creatures of a bad dream. The 
government being the sole owner of all the lines, there will, of 
course, be no competition. The government officials, having no 
private axe to grind, will act in an enlightened and disinterested 
manner. The government having unlimited wealth and the ability to 
raise any sum it needs by taxation, there will be no trouble about 
remunerative freight rates, or capitalization, or receiverships, or 
loans. All these matters will settle themselves, or can be left to the 
“wisdom of Congress.” The difficulty about such reasoning is that 
it draws heavily on the credulity of the American people. For, if 
the government is to run the railroads, the thinking part of the 
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community will demand that they be run at a profit, and not at a 
loss, and that the freight rates shall be lower than—not merely as 
low as—at present. If this mighty change is to be made, some great, 
striking and substantial gain must be the result, or the plan is not 
worth the carrying out. 

While the American people have great faith in representative 
government within lines that have been tried, nevertheless they have 
seen the legislative branches of their government, state and federal, 
severely strained of late to transact only such necessary and usual 
business as has fallen to their lot. In the space of seventeen years, 
they have lived through the enactment of three tariff acts imposing 
duties on imports. The passage of these measures has afforded them 
an opportunity of observing how Congress deals with a complicated 
measure affecting many rival sections of country and hundreds of 
hostile interests. They have witnessed the spectacle of a lower 
house—the “popular” branch of the national legislature—helpless in 
the hands of a speaker and a committee on rules clothed temporarily 
with almost despotic powers, They have seen the most deliberate 
and intelligent legislation emanating from a senate of relatively 
small membership ; but they have also seen the senatorial committees 
themselves driven almost to desperation by the terrific pressure 
imposed upon them by irreconcilably conflicting interests working 
for different ends by means of powerful and effective lobbies. The 
result has invariably been a compromise—which every lawmaker 
has realized was imperfect, but which he would dread with almost 
pathetic timidity to see reopened for discussion and amendment. 

The framing of a tariff bill, vast and vexatious as it is, is 
child’s play beside the task of arranging a schedule of freight 
charges for the multitudinous cities and towns of a country extend- 
ing over 3,600,000 square miles, and having commercial relations 
with every nation on the face of the globe. In the presence of such 
a duty, the most learned legislature that ever convened might well 
shudder in abject helplessness. From time to time, as certain indi- 
vidual states of our union have created state railroad commissions, 
they have often provided that the first duty of the new commission 
should be the preparation of a complete schedule of freight rates 
for all purely intra-state commerce (i. ¢., commerce originating and 
terminating within the limits of the state). 
labor is by the side of the making of a schedule of rates for the 
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nation, it is nevertheless a herculean task, and one that has proved 
beyond the powers of any set of commissioners that was ever got 
together to perform intelligently. 

‘ Yet, if government ownership is to prevail, the determination 
of millions of rates for the greatest mercantile nation of the globe 
must devolve upon some one body of persons, be their number or 
official designation what it may. Involuntarily we recoil at the bare 
thought of such unlimited powers inhering in any single body of 
officials under a government that calls itself free. 

But the limits of this article forbid a consideration of the sub- 
ject in all its details. I have tried to indicate some of the enormous 
difficulties involved in any system of government control and owner- 
ship of the machinery of transportation. But I have only touched 
upon them, and some I have not even mentioned, as, for example, 
the immense national debt that must be created in the attempt to 
purchase billions of dollars worth of railroad property, the vast 
issue of bonds thereby made necessary, the bitter opposition to even 
moderate bond issues that has been manifested by a great portion 
of our people, the jealousy of organized labor toward so vast and 
irresponsible an employer as the government, the entrance of the 
railroad workingman’s vote into politics as the vote of a distinct 
faction of officeholders, the vice of a quadrennial change of manage- 
ment and administration at the national capital, and ‘last, but by no 
means least, the probable change in the temper and tone of the 
federal government toward both the states and the people when 
made the repository of such great authority and power.* 

The true line of progress_is that which has grown up naturally 
in the past generation, since 1870, and along which we have thus 
far traveled safely, if not brilliantly. It is the policy to which 
President Roosevelt has ple’ged himself, which Congress has em- 
bodied in a statute, and which more than thirty states of our union 
have actually tried by means of railroad commissions. It is a policy 
of regulation and supervision to be sharply distinguished from that 
of ownership, just as we have long had a government supervision, 
both state and federal, over banks, without participation on the 
part of the government in the actual business of banking. It has 
®No attempt has been made in this article to enter tnto the constitutional 


question of the power of the federal government to acquire railroad property and 
engage in the business of transportation. 
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‘not, of course, secured perfect results, nor given universal satisfac- 


tion. Very few institutions in this world have, not even trial by 
jury, which is probably enshrined as strongly as any purely political 
institution can be in the hearts of the Anglo-Saxon race. In our 
new rate law, we have gone to the very verge of safety in the experi- 
ment of government regulation; and common prudence demands 
that we give the new machinery a chance to show the kind of work 
it can do before we attempt further alterations. Perhaps the most 
serious charge against government supervision of railroads thus 
far is that its machinery is cumbersome and its operations slow. But 
it has combined the inestimable advantages of individual freedom 
and enterprise, coupled with responsibility and amenability to law. 
Whoever imagines that any system of governmental operation will 
be free from the defects o€ cumbersomeness and tardiness must be 
singularly guileless and unacquainted with the transaction of gov- 
ernment business. 

Should the time ever arrive when the American people will be 
willing to deprive themselves of such an immense field of individual 
effort as is now afforded by the business of transportation, it will 
indicate that they have materially lessened their faith in man, and 
have forgotten the truth embodied in the observation of Chancellor 
Zabriskie, of New Jersey, that “The security and continuance of a 
free and just government is more important than its extension or 
its power.” 
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ei "SHOULD PUBLIC FRANCHISES BE TREATED AS CORPORATE 
PROPERTY? 


By ArtHur W. Spencer, Brookline, Mass. 


Though widely accepted, the familiar theory that a public franchise 
granted to a corporation has the character of private property is open to 
serious objections. Franchises are taxed as private property where public 
service corporations are subjected to state control of even the simplest 


by certain corporate burdens thrown upon the public, is less advantageous 
than might at first sight appear. 

A special franchise is of its nature a grant of a public right to a 
private individual or corporation. Commonly it is a right to the use 
of streets, highways, and public places for the purposes of lighting, 
transportation, water supply, and other public utilities. It usually happens 
that the right granted is practically, if not theoretically, exclusive—that is, 
the corporation to which it is given will not be disturbed in the exercise 
of the privilege by a competitor. A special franchise is thus to a certain 
extent a license to engage in some form of monopoly, and it commonly 
implies an unusually favorable opportunity for commercial gain. The 
value of this commercial privilege may be readily expressed in figures, by a 
computation showing the amount of capital which would be necessary in 
ordinary safe investments to produce the same income. Of course it 
is only proper that if such a right is to be conferred upon any private 
corporation the public should be liberally compensated therefor, by taxation 
or otherwise. 

It is easily to be perceived, however, that the commercial value of the 
franchise is derived mainly from the principle of monopoly, for without 
monopoly the mere exercise of the privilege to use the streets for a defi- 
nite purpose would be subject to the risks and uncertainties of ordinary 
competitive trade, and those engaged in it would in ly cases derive no 
profit from the franchise at all, over and above the pronto the money 
actually invested. The award of franchises under a competitives policy 

=," is, of course, open to grave objections. It is here referred to merely for an 
. pier illustration. Let us suppose, for example, that a city were to bestow the right 
- to use its streets upon a number of street railway companies operating in close 
competition within a restricted territory. It is easy to see that if by care- 
ful management each of these companies was able to pay fair dividends on the 
capital actually invested in tangible property, it would be doing exceedingly 
= well. There could be scarcely any opportunity, under close competition, 
for any profits in excess of a reasonable return on the actual investment. 
The franchises granted these companies, therefore, assuming that the city 
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“has not raade them pay for them, represent no commercial privilege which 
has a money value; they are public rights pure and simple, juridical rather 
than economic in their character, and though they have been assigned to 
private parties they still retain more of the nature of public privilege than 
of private property. The commercial value cannot come in until the grant- 
ing of franchises is attended with concession of special opportunities for 
gain. The grant of a right of monopoly has a pecuniary value which is 
by no means commensurate with the value of the intangible public right. 
The latter, in fact, is immeasurable as regards value, and is in itself devoid - 
of a commercial aspect. 

It is not solely from the monopoly, however, that the money value of a 
public franchise is derived. A franchise is very often a permit to practice 
legalized forms of extortion from the public. Among gas and street railway 
companies, dividends of seven and eight per cent are the usual thing, and 
some pay even more on their capital stock. Numerous forms of stock- 
watering are devised to swell the profits of the corporation at the expense 
of the public. Not only are earning capacity and surplus capitalized, but 
stock is issued for debts improperly contracted, for accumulated and some- 
times superannuated property which is of no use for the public service in 
question, and for duplications of plant which the corporation formed by 
consolidation proposes to continue rather than eliminate. Not only is the 
capital stock swollen to needlessly large proportions, imposing a serious 
burden of exorbitant dividends upon the public, but improvements which 
might bring about an improvement of service or a reduction of prices are 
neglected. Public opinion meekly tolerates all this, and even in conservative 
Massachusetts, where the checks on stock-watering are stronger than in any 
other state, a corporation like the Boston Consolidated Gas Company was 
permitted to capitalize a debt of $6,000,000 without being called upon to 
show for what purposes this indebtedness was contracted. The prevalent 
attitude both of the public and of legislatures regards public service corpo- 
rations not as companies organized for the express purpose of financing 
and carrying along public utilities on such terms as the state may direct, but 
as ordinary commercial enterprises enjoying the right to wrest all the profit 
the law will allow from their customers. The usual view, in fac:, is that 
public service corporations are privileged, like all commercial enterprises, 
to employ distinctly mercenary methods and seek to secure large profits, 
rather than that they are safeguarded investments under the tutelage of the 
state from which predatory methods should be rigidly excluded by statute. 
In accordance with the prevailing view, the license to engage in a spoli- 
ation of the public must of necessity possess great commercial value. The 
misconception which disregards the nature of a public right, treats it as 
a business asset, and exploits it to the injury of the public, is thus another 
cause which co-operates with the concession of monopoly to give to public 
frauchises an enormous money value. 

if this way of treating a franchise as a business asset did not result in 
extortion it would be a very different matter. As a matter of fact, however, 

ractical results are pernicious. The corporation w a regards its fran- 
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chise as an asset will, of course, seek to derive advantages from it, and such 
advantages are close at hand and may readily be turned to account. Unless 
rendered impossible by state regulation, the most natural step is the capital- 
ization of the franchise, which fastens a heavy burden upon the public. As a 
franchise has scarcely any fixed commercial value independent of the astute- 
ness of the corporation, the valuation determined for the franchise can hardly 
fail to be excessive. But if statutory restriction renders the capitalization 
of the franchise impossible, the corporation will still endeavor to obtain the 
benefits attending its permit to engage in commercial exploitation, and will 
have recourse to the many other possible methods of stock-watering which 
present themselves as possible alternatives to franchise capitalization. Of 
course if the public treats the franchise as a bonanza the corporations will. 

The cases in which a city exacts compensation for the franchise, in the 
form of a sale or lease on good terms, may seem to contradict the foregoing 
argument. For if the city exacts a price fully covering the value of the con- 
cession, one might suppose that the result would be the same as if there 
had been no concession. But the objection to such cases is that the corpo- 
ration will naturally seek to obtain profits far in excess of the amount to be 
paid the city for the franchise. If the transaction is a sale, a large amount of 
stock will be issued, and by a swollen capitalization the chance for concealed 
profits becomes highly advantageous to the purchasing company. Or if the 
franchise is disposed of on a lease, the corporation will find a way to pay the 
lease and at the same time convert it into a source of profit. It is not to be 
expected that corporations will treat franchises for which they are compelled 
to pay large sums as anything else than property subject to the ordinary laws 
of traffic and as the source of increased income. The lack of enforced public- 
ity in the accounts of the public service corporations, which is a serious want, 
is especially favorable to the practice of methods which compel the public to 
pay more, in the prices of utilities, than the corporation pays the city for the 
franchise, 

So generally is the practice of the alienation of public rights for pur- 
poses of private gain tolerated, that it is difficult, perhaps, for the reader to 
see just what its abandonment would entail. The reform, however, is simple 
enough in principle. Treat a franchise as a grant of a public right as before, but 
a grant which does not destroy the character of the public right by transmuting 
it into a commercial concession. Give it to the public service corporation, 
without exacting compensation in return, and do not permit it to be capi- 
talized. Treat the franchise thus disposed of, not as an absolute monopoly 
which the constitutional safeguards against impairment of contract compels 
the state to protect, but as a monopoly continuing only during good behavior, 
terminable at will for good cause. Above all, by state regulation of capi- 
talization and enforced publicity of accounts, prevent the corporation from 
treating its franchise as a source of profit. Let it earn fair dividends on the 
capital actually invested for the public good—dividends based on the market 
rate for funds for investments possessing the same low degree of risk—and 
restrict its net profits to such dividends, after the expenses of construction 
and depreciation have been provided for. The enforcement of such a pro- 
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gramme as this would render it impossible for a franchise to become a source 


of income, as a franchise. 

Obviously if a franchise is not to be dealt with as a business asset and is 
prevented by stringent regulation from becoming a source of profit, it cannot 
be just to levy a tax upon it. It is not private property, for the reason that it 
has no economic character as an income-producing entity, and it therefore 
should not be taxed as private property. As a matter of fact the adoption of 
this principle, while it would work much harm under the prevailing lax condi- 
tions of regulation, would not be injurious to the state under a system of 
strict control. Franchise taxation has its function to fulfil as a check on 
corporate aggression, and as a means of replenishing the public coffers with 
a portion of the treasure extorted from the customers of the corporations; but 
s0 soon as proper control is established, the need of such a restrictive measure 
is removed, and the property subject to such taxation is taken away, for the 
reason that taxes should not be levied on property which the law would declare 
is to be used for the benefit of the public and not of private individuals. There 
seems to be the rub—if franchises had always been treated as public rights, even 
after assignment to private individuals, the interest of the public in them would 
have been constantly perceived, and the vexatious confusion of public service 
corporations with private ones, from which the present age suffers, would 
never have come about. 

The custom of taxing public franchises which is so generally adopted, 
and the decisions of our highest courts sustaining the practice, are by no 
means criticised in this paper. It is believed, on the contrary, that with mat- 
ters as they now are, it is better that franchises should be taxed, and in 
many states they are not taxed as severely as they ought to be. This prac- 
ice, however, seems to the writer to find its justification in the existing régime 
of confused public rights and private privileges. As soon as order is brought 
out of chaos by careful and accurate delimitation of the powers and duties of 
public service corporations, and a system of more stringent control is set up, 
the disadvantages of treating franchises as sources of gain and subjects of 
bargain and sale will be realized, and it will be seen that if the public inter- 
est is to be safeguarded, public rights must always be retained under public 
control, and likewise the individuals or corporations permitted the use of 
uch rights for special purposes. 

The ideal manner in which public franchises should be appraised has 
given rise to so much difference of opinion among economists that we can 
never be certain, whatever measures are adopted, that their value is not 
underestimated and the corporation is not presented with a bonus which 
robs the public. It may be doubted whether this problem of valuation can 
ever be settled to the satisfaction of any considerable number of intelligent 
citizens. The retention of franchises as public rights thus holds out the pros- 
pect of more effective control than could otherwise be secured. 

The chief factor in the movement toward municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities is the absence of adequate government control of public service 
corporations. It is believed that the treatment of franchises as private prop- 


erty increases the temptation to embark in municipal owne 
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— It certainly is favorable to overcapitalization; moreover, as we have seen, ade 
quate compensation for the franchise is hardly to be looked for. The treat 
7 _ ment of franchises as public rights subjecting the grantees of the use of those 
rights, on the contrary, to certain rights and duties, might solve the problem 
for many of our cities which are vacillating between private and municipal 
ownership. What our cities greatly require is a system in which the advan- 
tages of private ownership and public control shall if possible be combined, 
_ Inasmuch as capital to be devoted to the public service can readily be secured 
at fairly low rates, the problem is not really so formidable as it appears, 
and the treatment of the franchise as public property would seem to furnish 
all: the justification needed for intervention in the affairs of corporations 
exercising public rights for the public good. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


New York City.—J. A. Benset, Commissioner of Docks and Ferries, New 
York City. 

Chicago.—Freperic Rex, Assistant City Statistician, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia. Warp W. Pierson, University of Pennsylvania. 

Boston.—Cuartes H. Swan, Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo— F. Howarp Mason, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


New Orleans.—James J. McLovcniin, New Orleans, La. 

Detroit.— Drtos F. Witcox, Pu.D., Secretary of Municipal League, Detroit, 
MIcH. 

Washington, D. C.—Daniet E. Garces, Secretary Committee on Wharves, 
District of Columbia. 

Providence.— Frank E. Laxey, Providence, R. I. 

Wilmington, Del.—-Witt1amM Coyne and Joun N. Lawson, Jr., Wilmington. 

Duluth.— Atrrep McCattum, Duluth, Minn. 

Tampa.—J. D. CaLtnoun, Secretary of Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 

London, Engiand.—Pror. J. Russet. Smiru, University of Pennsylvania. 

Manchester, England.— Exnest SmirH Braprorp, University of Pennsylvania. 

Hamburg and Bremen, Germany.—S. S. Huersner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Barcelona, Spain.—Curster Lioyp Jones, University of Pennsylvania. 

Antwerp, Belgium.— Henry Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK CITY 
By J. A. Benset, Commissioner of Docks and Ferries, New York onl —«< 


The character and extent of the shipping which enters and leaves New 
York is very diverse in its character and comprises practically all the trades 
from that of a small fishing boat to the largest transatlantic liner. The total 
foreign commerce of the port for the year 1906 was $1,460,812,356 in value, 
while the total of all ports of the United States was $3.215,533.870. 

The harbor of Greater New York comprises an extent of about 450 miles 
of water front of such a character as to provide safe accommodations for ves- 
sels of all classes, and docks of such water depth as to allow the unload- 
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ing directly from the ship to the dock and vice versa without trouble, so 
far as weather conditions are concerned. The extent of the harbor above 
referred to includes the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Staten Island (or the Borough of Richmond) which, in length of 
waterfront, might be specified as follows: Manhattan, 40 miles; Bronx, 105 
miles; Brooklyn, 132 miles; Queens, 116 miles; Richmond, 51 miles. 

Sut only 125 miles of water front is available for ocean traffic. 


= 


Manhatten Pronx Brooklyn Queens me Totals 
Miles Mil s Miles Miles 


Miles Miles 
Available for Ocean Traffic .... 7.50 IOL.10 =13.25 3-25 125.10 
Not available for Ocean Traffic. 105.00 31.20 102.75 47.75 319.70 
Used by Railroads 180 008 063 060 5.33 
Used by Foreign Steamshios... 1.31 2.15 0.15 3.61 
Used by Domestic Steamslips.. 0.96 2.00 
Used for General and Misceilane- 

ous Wharfage 20.14 11.20 5.60 47.28 
Reserved for Parks ........... 7.01 11.34 2.05 das -- 2 
Reserved for U. S. Government 0.04 He 2.17 0.80 3.01 


39.90 105.60 132.30 116.00 51.00 444.80 


For transatlantic shipping, the facilities are available along nearly the 
whole extent of the westerly side of Manhattan Island, a portion of the - 
southerly side below the Brooklyn Bridge, and a portion of the Borough of 
Brooklyn extending for about five miles south of the Brooklyn Bridge. ~ 

In these locations, the nature of the shore and harbor is such as to 
allow for docking the largest vessels at present built. At other sections of 
the waterfront of Greater New York the conditions are such as to allow 
considerable use of the waterfront for railroad purposes, and for boats plying 
on the rivers and_canals, and, in connection therewith, the local uses, such as 
transporting supplies, building material, grain, feed, ete. A considerable por- 
tion of the waterfront is also at present laid out as a park system, which is 
principally that reaching from the northly end to the center of the western ( 
shore of Manhattan Island, and a portion of the Borough of the Bronx. 

At the present writing the city owns almost all the waterfront in the / 
Borough of Manhattan, with a small ownership in the Borough of Brooklyn 
and in the Borough of the Bronx, and practically no ownership in the 
Jorough of Richmond. The Borough of Richmond, although of large extent f 
in waterfront, has only a small portion which is available at present for com- 
mercial development on account of the exposed condition of large portions N 
of the shore along the southerly and easterly sides of the Island, and the 
hampering conditions to the size of piers which could be built, and the 
intensity of the current along what is known as the “Kill” side, that 1s, la; 
the northerly and westerly sides of the Island. 

Manhattan Island is practically all developed for commercial use. Out- 
side of the Jamaica Bay district, which is now being examined, the Borough 
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of Brooklyn has one-third of its waterfront available for commercial use. 
About one-half of the waterfront of the Borough of Queens is available 
while the Bronx is developed only to a small extent. The Borough of Rich- 
mond is developed to the extent of about one-third of its total length of 
waterfront. 

Organized in 1870, the Department of Docks and Ferries has operated 
for the condemnation and improvement of the waterfront, starting first 
on Manhattan Island. Since the establishment of Greater New York, it 
has operated over the whole of the Greater City. The purpose of organi- 
zation is the condemnation and use for the municipality of the waterfront, 
now to a great extent (except on Manhattan Island) held in private hands 
The state at the present time has an ownership in the lands under the water 
lying outshore of the waterfront itself to some extent in the boroughs of 
Richmond, Brooklyn and Queens, the state having, in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, made over its ownership in the lands under water to 
the city abcut 1876. 

The management of this water front is vested by law in the Commissioner 
of Docks, who holds office at the pleasure of the Mayor. The Commissioner 
has general jurisdiction and power of government, but he cannot lease pro- 
perty except with the approvel of the Sinking Fund Commission. 

The operation of municipal ferries which is now being taken up, is an 
addition to the previous duties of the Commissioner of Docks, and at the 
present time the city is operating, through the Dock Commissioner, the 
ferry from the foot of Whitehall Street, Manhattan, to Thirty-ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, and from the foot of Whitehall Street to St. George, Staten Island. 

The officers who directly control the waterfront in so far as the berthing 
of vessels is concerned, are known as dockmasters, having practically all the 
powers formerly vested in the state harbormasters in the administration 
and direct government of the waterfront. These dockmasters are appointed 
through the civil service by the Commissioner of Docks. 

The income of the department at present amounts to about $4,000,000 
a year, the larger portion of it being from property leased to individuals, 
corporations and companies occupying the city’s piers and bulkheads. All 
funds received by the Dock Department go to the sinking fund for the 
redemption of the city debt. 

The expenditures of the department are provided for from bond issues 
amounting to not over $5,000,000 per year, except by the concurrent resolution 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen. 


SHICAGO 


By Frepertc Rex, Assistant City Statistician, Chicago, IIL. 


The harbor of Chicago consists of the Chicago and Calumet rivers, with 
their branches, forks and slips, the drainage canal and the waters of Lake 
Michigan for a distance of three miles from the shore between the north 
and south boundary lines of the city. 
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To say that Chicago’s harbor is its extended lake front is a misnomer, 
gave for an “outer” or “Chicago Harbor,” which, by the construction of a 
series of sheltering breakwaters, facilitates approach to the Chicago river. 
On good authority it has been argued that the city’s harbor should have been 
created in the lake, yet the fact remains that by a direct inversion of the fitness 
of things commerce has overlooked its opportunity and found and made the 
harbor of the city in the Chicago and Calumet rivers. 

The Chicago River, which, with the Calumet, constitutes the inner and 
actual harbor of the city, one mile from its mouth bifurcates, forming its 
north and south branches, the length of the main stream and its branches 
being about sixteen miles. Originally a stagnant stream with but little flow 
and having a maximum depth of 16 to 18 feet, with a variable width, it has 


been slightly widened in its narrowest parts by the federal government and | 


systematically widened in its south branch by the Chicago sanitary district, 
rendering it navigable by vessels of 20 feet draft entering from the lake 
for the full length of the main river with the exception of a tunnel obstruc- 
tion three-quarters of a mile from its mouth which limits safe navigation to 
a depth of sixteen feet. 

The south branch, which has been widened and deepened by the sanitary 
district at an expense of over $2,000,000, has a navigable depth of twenty feet 
for a distance of six miles, with the exception of two tunnel obstructions, 
which similarly restrict navigation. Inasmuch as the tunnels were by 
act of Congress declared “unreasonable obstructions to navigation” the Secre- 
tary of War last year ordered them removed or lowered so that there shall be 
a clear depth of twenty-two feet over them at low water. The work of lowering 
is now in progress, with an assurance of its completion before the beginning 
of this year’s navigation season. 

The south branch, being the main artery pulsating with the city’s commer- 
cial activity, six miles south of its junction, connects with the sanitary and ship 
canals, which in turn joins the Des Plaines River twenty-eight miles distant 
and thence carries the water of Lake Michigan through the Illinois River into 
the Mississippi. Having a width varying from 160 to 290 feet and a depth of 
22 feet, its value as an aid to the city’s commerce will be most felt after an 
estimated outlay by the government of approximately $70,000,000 on a deep 
waterway project, entailing extensive improvements along the rivers con- 
necting Chicago with the Gulf of Mexico. The north branch of the Chicago 
river is navigable by sixteen feet draft vessels for about six miles. 

It has been the aim to secure a uniform width of 200 feet in the main 
river and its south branch, and a clear navigable width of 140 feet through 
the draws of all bridges. It seems probable that this improvement will be 
completed within the next two years. 

The Calumet river, about ten miles south of the mouth of the Chicago 
river and its active rival for the city’s trade, has been described by Major 
Marshall, government engineer and a competent witness, as the “finest 
harbor on Lake Michigan.” Of humble beginnings and used by small draft 
vessels only, it has by virtue of government favor been made navigable for 
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the largest draft vessels on the Great Lakes, having a depth of twenty-two 
feet and a variable width of from 200 to 300 feet. 

The waterfront of the Chicago River is irregular, there being no clear 
delimitation of dock lines. Business firms have constructed docks jutting 
from one to six feet into the river beyond the line of neighboring docks, 
such construction either being due to intentional encroachments or unrestricted 
assertion of riparian rights. On the Calumet River, although no dock lines 
have been established by the city authorities, the federal government has 
established a uniform channel beyond which it has refused permits for 
docks. Center pier bridges still detract from the appearance of the harbor front, 
but it has been the tendency of the sanitary district to supplant them with 
improved bascule, or rolling lift bridges, as fast as time and money will 
permit. The possibilities of Chicago’s lake shore have often excited the 
speculation of the visiting traveler, and justly so. However, as the title to 
the submerged lands under Lake Michigan is in the State of Illinois, 
the city itself is unable to prevent aggressions upon the same by private 
parties. Valuable acres of “made” land along our lake shore are to-day 
possessed by individuals and corporations because the city could not assert 
its rights and the state was passive. 

Shipping activity inthe port of Chicago has been practically at a standstill 
for the past ten years, and while easily accounted for, presents some interesting 
facts showing the gradual transition from the construction of freight-carrying 
vessels on the Great Lakes, having a draft below sixteen feet to great steel 
steamers having an average draft of twenty feet. In 1890 the tonnage 
of 18,472 vessels entering into and clearing from the Chicago River was 
8,774,156, having an average cargo of 475 tons, while 1,661 vessels arriving 
in and clearing from the Calumet River had a total tonnage of 1,341,805, or 
an average of 808 tons. The difference is apparent when the carrying trade 
of the two rivers is compared for 1906. 11,650 vessels discharging and re- 
loading cargo in the Chicago River last year had an average cargo of 858 tons 
while the 1,947 vessels in the Calumet had an average cargo of 2,776 tons. 
In 1889 less than ten per cent of the total tonnage of the port of Chicago 
entered and cleared from the Calumet, while in 1906, with barely one-sixth 
of the number of vessels entering and clearing from the Chicago River, it had 
a little over one-half the tonnage. This condition of affairs would appear 
anomalous but for the fact that the vessels entering the Chicago River are, 
and must necessarily be, vessels of small draft, and consequently small tonnage, 
owing to the presence in the river of three tunnels, which, although as 
before stated, in process of being lowered, have limited safe navigation 
in the river to a draft of about sixteen feet. To show how much the trade 
of Chicago has suffered and the proximate cause of such loss one may 
quote from Hon. O. H. Ernst, of the United States Corps of Engineers, who 
says in a report made to the Chief of Engineers, May 26, 1904: “It seems to me 
evident that the trade of the Chicago River was bound to decline when the 
stream ceased to have the capacity necessary to accommodate the large modern 
freight carriers. Obstructions in the river, such as encroaching docks, center 
pier bridges and tunnels become more and more serious as the size of vessels 
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increases. They have now reached the stage where the largest and most 
economical freight carriers cannot use the Chicago River at all except near its 
mouth. Such vessels draw about twenty feet. The depth of water over 
the tunnels is about seventeen feet in two cases and about eighteen in the 
third, which limits safe navigation to a draft of about sixteen feet. Large 
vessels may with difficulty get by the other obstructions just mentioned 
but they cannot get over the tunnels. The tunnels are the most serious 
obstructions in the river and must, I think, be charged with the greater 
part of the loss of trade. It is certainly useless to hope for its restoration 
before they are altered. It is more probable that the decay of the river 
trafic will continue until that is done, notwithstanding that the other 
obstructions—center pier bridges and encroaching docks—are being system- 
atically removed by the trustees of the sanitary district. If the extent of the 
injury could be measured in money, the amount would undoubtedly be stated 
in millions.” 

As an example of how great an “old man of the sea” the tunnels have 
been to the Chicago River it may be instanced that often shippers of grain 
have bid two and one-half cents per bushel freight to Buffalo, notwithstanding 
that at Milwaukee and in the Calumet River there was a surplus of vessels 
at one and three-quarter cents, merely because the large steel freighters, 
plentiful at Milwaukee and South Chicago, could not gain entrance into the 
Chicago River to take cargo. In addition the smaller boats are rapidly being 
forced from the Great Lakes, generally being old and unseaworthy, carrying 
increased rates of insurance, and it has been predicted that within the next 
two or three years there will scarcely be five per cent of the ships on the lakes 
able to take a full cargo out of the Chicago River. Nevertheless its com- 
merce during the past year amounted to 10,000,580 tons, the principal items 
being grain, lumber, coal and salt, while that of the Calumet River was 
5,404,620 tons, principally iron ore, grain and coal. Because of its accessibility 
to great freighters its trade is constantly increasing and new manufacturing 
plants are steadily occupying the river banks as fast as the twenty-foot depths 
are carried upstream. This sub-port of the city is a great factor in controlling 
freight rates, effecting a saving of at least fifty cents per ton over the Chicago 
River rates and considerably more over the current South Chicago railroad 
rates. As soon as the obstructions which now impede the progress of the 
Chicago River shall have been removed and the stream placed on an equal 
footing with the deep and broad Calumet, then the port of Chicago will in a 
very short time surpass the water-carrying trade of New York. It even now, 
although greatly handicapped, nearly equals the commerce of that port. 

The facilities provide for the handling of cargoes are naturally greatly 
dependent on individual or corporate initiative and enterprise. On most docks 
improved machinery and methods of handling cargoes are used. Cargoes of 
100,000 bushels of grain are loaded within five hours and unloaded in six hours. 
In one instance, it is stated, that a cargo of 100,000 bushels of grain was 
unloaded with a loss of but two bushels. It takes but three hours to load a 
cargo of 5,000 tons of ore. Coal drops from the car-dumping machines or con- 
veyancers into the holds of vessels, which three hours after tying up at the dock 
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are ready to sail with a cargo of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons. The economic han- 
dling of freight has attained a high state of perfection. 
The only property along the Chicago and Calumet rivers which may be 
described as public property are the street stub ends along the river front 
_ belonging to the city, some 2,500 feet of dock constructed by the Chicago 
7 sanitary district on the south branch of the Chicago River, and the 
entire fifty miles of dock frontage along the sanitary and ship canal. The 
~ large number of other docks along these rivers are owned by private parties, 
there being approximately forty-five miles of private dock on the Chicago 
_ River and ten miles on the Calumet. 
: To enable the city authorities to handle the dock question satisfactorily in 
the future, the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the Chicago Charter Con- 
vention in 1906 submitted to the latter a bill authorizing municipalities to own, 
construct and operate “docks, wharves, elevators and warehouses” as well as 
_ “railroad tracks and machines” to operate the same, with the right to issue 
bonds for their acquisition and maintenance, with the recommendation that 
the charter convention memorialize the State Legislature for its passage. 
Representative Kittleman, in speaking on the committee’s recommendation, 
said: “I say frankly, with reference to the matter before us, that there is 
nothing in the charter convention that means more to the city commercially 
than the establishment of docks in a great harbor. If there is no other way 
of getting it then I would be in favor of the city owning, establishing and con- 
trolling these docks, so that Chicago would become what it ought to be, one of 
the greatest markets in the world.” Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, until recently 
Commissioner of Public Works of Chicago, one of the chief proponents of 
such municipal docks, states that the same, if constructed, could be leased for 
enough to pay the interest on the bonds and to create a sinking fund for the ex- 
tinguishment of the original investment. Such a plan could not be considered 
radical. It would be merely applying historic bourgeois craftiness to a state 
_of affairs where the community could engage in an enterprise to better advan- — 
tage than a private individual. The realization of profits is not the chief end — 


> 


of a system of municipal docks. Save that it should not become a burden to — 


the city its purpose ought to be the development of the business and prosperity 
of the port. 

The harbor officials of the port of Chicago consist of a harbor engineer, 
who holds office under the civil service law, a harbor master, vessel dis- 


tants to these officials, a number of whom are civil service appointees, while 
others are exempt from the operations of the law. These officials, by the pro- 


ss pateher and numerous bridge tenders, who are appointed by the Mayor by and 
: with the consent of the City Council. There are also a large number of assis- 


visions of the city ordinances, have a jurisdictional supervision over the water 
area of the Chicago Harbor. They are required to keep the docks, bridges 
and other property belonging to the city free from damage; maintain a 
record of the movement of all vessels navigating the harbor; regulate the 
opening and closing of the bridges for the passage of vessels; provide ves- 
sel signals; report upon the safe or unsafe condition of private wharves and 
docks and require all private parties to secure permits for the construction 
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of the same; prevent all encroachments on harbor lines and remove all 
obstructions from the river. 

The administrative work of the city’s harbor officials is hampered and © 
retarded in usefulness by the straightened conditions of the city’s finances. 
While in New York the Department of Docks has floating property valued at 
about half a million dollars, consisting of derrick boats, steam tugs, steam | 
and naphtha launches and the like, the harbor master and engineer of Chi- 
cago find themselves without even a moderately fast dispatch boat for inspect- _ 
ing and patroling the harbor. It has been said that the Chicago harbor engi- 
neer, On a voyage of inspection, is expected to cruise about in a row boat 
among the ore-carrying monsters of the steel fleet in the waters of the 
Calumet. The doctrine of laissez faire certainly has had a liberal appli- 
cation in our western city, it having been well-directed policy on the 
part of special interests to keep its waters as free from restrictions and inter- _ 
ference as the complaisance of municipal officials and the community would 
permit. 

There are no wharfage charges fixed by city ordinance nor are any levied 
by the city harbor officials. The only revenue derived by the city along its 
lake and rivers is from rentals paid by private concerns for the use of 
street stub ends abutting the same. Formerly the revenue obtained from 
these stub ends was not very substantial or satisfactory, nearly always result- 
ing in a loss to the public treasury. It has, however, been the policy of the 
present administration to exact compensation for all private uses of public 
property, and during 1906 nearly $15,000.00 were realized from the rental of 
these stub ends. The amount expended in 1905 for dock and street stub end 
renewals was $20,000, the sum received from rentals being slightly less than 
in 1906. Clearly the city in 1905 lost money from this source, but then 
it should be remembered that it is put to the expense of maintaining a 
large number of street stubs which it does not rent or use. The Chicago 
Sanitary District has come into possession of 2,500 feet of dock along the 
south branch whose value this year will be $29,053.24, based upon proposals 
for leases now before its officials. The district recently has called for bids 
for leases on its sanitary and ship canal, it being the anticipation of its 


officials to secure a net return of $500,000 from this source annually, within _ 


the next two years, with an eventual aggregate maximum income of $1,500,000 
per year. 

In conclusion, our local rivers, aside from being utilized merely as high- 
ways of water transportation should, similarly to European cities, exhibit | 
a water front to which the denizen may point as the most ornamental section 
of his city. Chicago still is making great forward strides in population and 
wealth. Surely it is but the part of wisdom, of comprehensive, expansive 
municipal statesmanship to devise plans of improving its rivers and lake, 
to build not for the day or the morrow, but for posterity. Let the experi- 
ence of the great cities of the old world be its example. The improvements, 
which, if made, would cost the present generation comparatively a trifle, will, 
if delayed, cause the next the expenditure of vast sums. Where, te- day, 
our river front displays decaying wooden docks and wooden warehouses stand- 
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ing on the water's edge, the future may bid us hope to find a spacious stream, 
nowhere less than 250 feet in width, bordered by straight and regular concrete 
or stone docks, with bascule bridges sweeping across its full width. Turn- 
ing aside from this comprehensive scheme of improvement to matters lying 
nearer our own hands, a complete survey of the lake shore and rivers should 
be made by competent engineers, and after a concurrent conference between 
the sanitary district, federal government and city authorities, an inclusive and 
harmonious plan of dock lines be reported and embodied in an ordinance to be 
passed by the City Council. Because of the city’s close interest in the contiguous 
submerged lands in Lake Michigan and it being a matter which concerns 
the municipality solely, the State Legislature should be requested to vest its 
present title to the same in the City of Chicago. This will enable 
the city to deal with a problem which, under the ownership of the submerged 
lands by the state has enabled private parties to surreptitiously divest the 
city of considerable portion of its splendid lake front. 

The authorization of the city by the State Legislature to own and 
operate municipal docks would enhance the prosperity and business of the 
port to an extent beyond belief. Where to-day the private docks are 
numerous, ill-constructed and without co-operation, municipal docks here, 
as in New York, would not only offer a uniform plan for the advancement 
of commerce but provide good, substantial and cheap places for the handling 
of cargoes. 

With the removal of the river tunnels and center pier bridges, the 
dredging of the river to a regular depth of twenty-six feet and width of 200 
feet or more, as well as using the Chicago River as the connecting link in 
deep waterway communication via the Chicago sanitary and ship canal and the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers to the Gulf, the port of Chicago will not only be 
the chief factor in the trade of the Great Lakes but bids fair to become a sea- 
port of the first magnitude and the great central market of our continent. 

= at 
PHILADELPHIA 


By Warp W. Pierson, University of Pennsylvania. 


As the third most populous city in the United States, Philadelphia should 
be one of the leaders in American trade and enterprise, yet her foreign im- 
port and export trade last year amounted to only $160,000,000, barely ten 
per cent of the trade of New York. Baltimore with but little more than 
one-third the population has a foreign trade of almost an equal amount. It is 
said that America has four great doorways to the great Atlantic highway, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Philadelphia may be a door- 
way, but it is far from being wide open. 

There is a general belief that the port of Philadelphia is by nature 
inferior, and this is often alleged as the reason why the commerce of the 
port has not increased so rapidly as that of other sea-coast cities. But, on 
the other hand, Philadelphia, for natural reasons, should be the best port on 
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the Atlantic seaboard. Situated well inland, 102 miles from the sea, on a 
broad, straight river, close to the center of one of America’s great farming 
districts, the foundation for a steady agricultural trade is well laid. In addi 
tion to this Philadelphia is a terminus of a great railroad, the Pennsylvania, 
with 7,000 miles of track spreading out into the middle west and reaching 
into the very center of the granary of the world. Every important iron manu- 
facturing plant in the iron and steel state is made tributary to Philadelphia 
by this same railroad. If there was nothing more to be said the foreign 
export trade of the Quaker City, in grain and iron products should be second 
to none in the United States. Added to all this, Philadelphia, is the terminus 
of the greatest of the coal roads—the Reading, which owns and controls the 
richest of the anthracite coal lands. The manufacturing industries of Phila- 
delphia are more numerous and diversified than those of any other city in 
this country, with a single exception. Then, too, Philadelphia is ninety miles 
nearer to Pittsburg—the gateway to the west and its industrial centers— 
than is New York. It is nearer to Buffalo toward which gravitates all the 
commerce of the Great Lakes. It is nearer to the great oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia and the terminus of many oil-pipe lines. And, as if 
all these advantages were not enough, Philadelphia has a further advantage of 
a differential freight rate over New York; but for some unknown reason the 
ocean freight rates via Philadelphia are higher than those via New York. 
With all these advantages, a natural situation unequaled—with natural monop- 
olies without a rival either at home or abroad, Philadelphia, as a commercial 
city is not even second or third rate, but stands absolutely at the foot of its 
class. 

The policy of Philadelphia is slowly changing, but that policy always has 
been to adhere closely to the belief that nothing is good unless it has endured 
for a hundred years or more. This is only too true of the attitude of many, 
blinded by their own private interests, to the laws which now govern the port. 
Not four years after the death of George Washington, the famous Port 
Warden Law of Pennsylvania, in reality little more than a codification of the 
then existing laws, was passed, and that is the law under which the port of 
Philadelphia is to-day administered. Laws that were made in days when 
steam vessels had barely been conceived in the minds of their inventors, and 
when a voyage across the Atlantic was a question of months, instead of days, 
these are the laws under which Philadelphia is endeavoring to carry on a 
trade with foreign nations to-day. Slight changes have been made from time 
to time in the original act of 1803, but these changes have been always to 
satisfy private interests, while the interests of the public have been permitted 
to grow less and less. So far as its administrative features are concerned, 
there stands the old system—archaic, antiquated, worn out, a monument to 
the past, a relic of the days of the alien and sedition laws, defying age and 
time. 


That old law to which so much deference has been paid, and to which 
So little respect is due, save as we respect the dusty mummies of long for- 
gotten ages, placed the administration of the port of Philadelphia in the hands 
of three authorities, a board of wardens, now cizhteen in number; a harbor 
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master, and a master warden. The president of the board of wardens admits that 
they have insufficient power to meet present-day conditions. The powers of 
this board may be summarized briefly as follows: (1) Power to license pro- 
perty owners to build wharves, (2) to settle disputes, (3) to license pilots, 
This board was intended to be an efficient body, but it has proved to be quite 
the opposite. The harbor master is only a policeman and hitherto has done 
mostly as he has been told. The present incumbent of the office, however, 
is asserting all the powers that remain in this office, but he is acting under 
laws 104 years old, and as a result he is greatly handicapped in everything 
he undertakes. 

The main fault lies in the fact that the authority is divided and that the 
officers are generally engaged in trying to do as little as possible. As a result 
there are to-day twenty city wharves, and there are only a few more owned 
by the city, at which there are but nine feet of water at low tide. So shallow, 
in fact, is the water alongside of these piers that the city fireboats could not 
get close enough to the shore to do efficient service in case of a conflagration. 
Theoretically, every pier in the city is open for public use; actually, alcng the 
entire waterfront there is but one covered pier at which a steamship of any 
considerable draft with a miscellaneous cargo can unload. The other piers are 
private or are leased to private parties. If the single pier just referred to 
happens to be engaged, a tramp steamship that does venture up the Delaware 
cannot dock unless some private owner will permit her to do so, and then only 
after the private owner has fixed his own wharfage rates, which the tramp 
can pay, or get out. If some one should want to open up a new steamship line 
from Philadelphia, there is not a single pier now from which she could begin 
her sailing. Some of the wharves are used as dumps and ash heaps; some as 
railroad yards; others are rotten and decayed and sinking below the surface 
of the water. There is not a single wharf, public or private, which will 
accommodate a vessel drawing over twenty-six feet of water, and three-fourths 
of them will not accommodate vessels of one-half that depth. At every point 
the interests of the city have been sacrificed to private or corporate interests. 
The law now in force requires that there shall be a certain distance between 
piers, but this distance may be departed from by order of the port wardens. 
Interests not public have been careful to purchase lands on both sides of 
nearly every street, and on that land to erect, close to the property line, a short 
pier which may or may not be used, but which, under an act of 1868, vests in 
that owner for all practical purposes a fee in the wharf. This precludes the 
city forever, except after condemnation proceedings or purchase, from becom- 
ing a competitor at that point because the street is not ordinarily more than 
wide enough to give the dock space required by law. 

To-day the warehouses of Philadelphia are bursting with goods of all 
sorts and descriptions, waiting for transportation, but these goods must go 
out over private wharves. The belt line which extends for six miles along 
the river front was intended to relieve this congestion and aid the indepen 
dent owners of wharves, and shippers, but, first of all, it was intended te 
connect the piers with each other and with the storage houses along the 
waterfront, so that transfers from one to the other could be made with 
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minimum cost and with minimum loss of time. Under present conditions 
the shipper can neither go upon a wharf unless he is owner or lessee, nor can 
a tramp vessel come alongside. If one wishes to send goods into or out of 
Philadelphia, he must do so by way of an established line, or consign them 
’ by way of some railroad. 

At present Philadelphia possesses about eight miles of available water front- 
age on the Delaware, which extends from Port Richmond, the Reading terminal 
on the north, to Greenwich Point, the Pennsylvania terminal on the south. 
There is additional frontage on the Schuylkill, but it is of minor importance. 
The ownership of the wharves is both public and private; the control of the 
wharves very nearly private as the following figures will show: Of the eight 
miles of available water frontage on the Delaware, the City of Philadelphia 
owns 3,598 feet, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company owns 9,951 feet, the 
Philadelphia and Reading 9,200 feet, the Baltimore and Ohio 1,923 feet. The 
balance, 16,787 is controlled by private interests which exercise an almost 
complete monopoly over their wharves. These figures do not tell all, for of 
the 3,598 feet which the city controls, 2,196 is leased to private interests 
leaving 1,402 feet still under the immediate control of the city. Of the portion 
which is leased, sufficient is in the hands of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to bring the total frontage under the control of that company up to 
about 11,000 feet, more than one-quarter of the entire Delaware frontage. 

From leases and rentals of wharf property the city receives about $68,000 
annually. There are no charges for wharfage and cranage which flow into 
the city treasury, for there are practically no wharfage facilities whatever. 
Most of the leases expire between 1912 and 1915, so that if the city should 
desire to operate its own wharves, it would be impossible for it to do so, for 
at least five years. 

There is practically no expense for maintenance and renewals or new 
construction because no effort is made upon the part of the city authorities 
to better the present conditions of the waterfront. At present there is a 
great effort being made by the members of the commerce organizations of the 
city, led by the Maritime Exchange, to have a new law passed by the legis- 
lature, vesting the authority heretofore residing in the harbor master, master 
warden and board of port wardens, in a department of the city government. 
This movement is being opposed by the lumber interests and some of the 
warehouse interests. All factions, however, are agreed that something must 
be done, if the port of Philadelphia is to survive. 

By 1908 Philadelphia will have a thirty foot channel to the sea at low 
tide; Congressman Burton has committed himself to the thirty-five foot 
channel project. The commercial future of Philadelphia is bright, provided 
it meets the situation squarely and puts its own house in order; but until the 
harbor facilities are modernized the ocean-carrying trade must remain at a 
standstill, 
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BOSTON 


By CHartes H. Swan, Boston, Mass. 


A cademy 


The port of Boston is the natural outlet to the sea for eastern and 
northern New England and a large section of eastern Canada, particularly 
during the winter when the navigation of the St. Lawrence River is closed, 
Passenger steamers leave Boston at frequent intervais for the maritime 
provinces, for the cities of the Atlantic coast of the United States, for the 
West Indies, and for Great Britain and Mediterranean ports. Freight ships 
arrive and depart in large numbers bearing commerce to all parts of the 
world. Relatively with its position in colonial times Boston is less important 
as a shipping focus, but actually its trade is of great importance among the 
ports of the nation. The total value of the export and import trade for 1905 
was $200,000,000. Although the population of municipal Boston is only 
about 600,000, yet the wide area of populous suburbs within easy access gives 
the business community the commercial position of a city of a million and 
a half. 

The harbor is commodious and is provided with islands and peninsulas 
with a very extensive waterfront as yet only partially developed. Originally 
the shores were composed largely of mud flats separating the deep water from 
the upland, but in the older parts of the city and in East Boston and South 
Boston much filling and whartfing have been done from time to time until 
now most of the harbor front within the business section and available for 
ready transshipment is occupied by almost continuous lines of substantial 
wharves. These are mostly wooden structures built upon piling and largely 
covered by great wooden sheds. On many of the large wharves there are 
good warehouses of brick and stone, mostly dating back for many years, 
with some new and fine structures. The facilities for handling cargoes are 
good, but might be greatly improved and doubtless would be if the Canadian 
business of the city were not hampered by the tariff. There is also much 
complaint about the difficulty of the entrance channels of the harbor. The 
largest ships have to wait for the tide. 

The ownership of the wharves and the commercial waterfront of Boston 
is largely in private hands either individual or corporate. This is the out- 
growth of gradual development from colonial conditions. In 1647 the 
Colony passed a celebrated ordinance declaring that private titles to shore 
property should extend down to low water mark but not in excess of one 
hundred rods from shore. This has been tested by the courts as a modifica- 
tion of the rule of the English law that shore property was presumed to stop 
at high water, but there is some reason for believing that it was a restoration 
of an earlier English practice which had been overthrown by the royal 
power. It is said that one reason for the colonial ordinance was to stimulate 
individual enterprise to provide wharfage facilities. At any rate from that 
time to the present the great bulk of wharfage in Boston and other ports of 
Massachusetts is in private hands. There are, however, many small public 
landing places reserved along the shore in scattered spots, and the City of 
Boston owns some wharf property, but only as isolated parcels and not as 
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waterfront other than on the parkways. 

At South Boston and East Boston the commonwealth controls some of 
the waterfront, but it is as yet undeveloped. One large pier has been built 
but it has never been rented and is not shedded, nor has it at present any rail- 
way connections. The commonwealth, however, has undertaken a public 
development in part of the harbor, and has established harbor lines and 
channels and regulations about filling private flats in tide water. A large 
section of flats lying north of South Boston was outside of the hundred rod 
limit of private ownership and was therefore in the fill control of the 
stat¢é. This the legislature some years ago directed to be filled and developed 
under state management and took by eminent domain a large adjoining 
area of private flats. This has already largely been fiiied in and laid out 
with streets and with a proposed deep-water channel for approach. The 
commonwealth generally retains the title to this land and has leased several 
parcels to private parties. The scheme is as yet in its infancy, but for the 
management of these and other lands of the commonwealth throughout the 
state there is a permanent board of harbor and land commissioners. This 
board has very extensive powers about filling tide waters, making harbor 
lines and channels, leasing state lands reclaimed for development and gener- 
ally in protecting the public lands and navigation rights, but it is not strictly 
in any sense a board for managing the movement of shipping. Perhaps it 
would be well to enlarge its powers to cover the whole range of harbor 
facilities and navigation. So far those topics lie within state jurisdiction, 
but with the present system of the private ownership of wharves the more 
probable policy is to look directly to the federal government for such 
matters as exceed private facilities for management. The current river 
and harbor bill in Congress carries a liberal appropriation for deepening 
the channel. 


By F. Howarp Mason, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo is the second city in size, population and wealth in the State of 
New York, and is the eastern terminus of deep-water navigation on the 
lakes, and western terminus of New York State’s famous waterway, the 
Erie Canal. 

The harbor facilities of Buffalo consist of an “Outer Harbor” under the 
jurisdiction of the federal government, and the “Inner Harbor” under the 
jurisdiction of the City of Buffalo. 

The outer harbor has been created by the federal government by 
the construction of a breakwater system 25,411 feet in length, or 4.8 miles, 
the longest breakwater system in the world. The harbor area protected by this 
breakwater system covers 1,600 acres of which approximately 900 acres have 
a depth of eighteen feet or more. This is the largest artificial harbor in the 
world. Total cost of breakwater system $4,500,000. 
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The inner harbor has been created by the City of Buffalo by the deepening 
of Buffalo River and the construction of an artificial channel known as the 
Buffalo Ship Canal. The Buffalo River has been improved for the distance 
of 2.5 miles, which, with the City Ship Canal of 1.6 miles, provides a total 
of 4.1 miles of dockage, on which are located elevators, freight houses, 
warehouses, malt houses, coal and ore docks, iron furnaces, etc. The city 
has now under construction a project for the further improving of Buffalo 
River by widening and deepening. This will provide upwards of three 
miles of additional water frontage. 

The following table shows the increase of net registered tonnage arriving 
and clearing at Buffalo by lake: 


Year Total No. of vis els arriving Total net registered tonnage 
and cl aring 


Canal. 


Year. Tons. 


The principal articles received are grain, lumber, iron ore and package 
freight; total grain receipts for 1906 being 120,397,163 bushels; flour, 10,279,384 
barrels; iron ore, 4,723,519 tons; lumber, 194,165,476 feet; shingles, number, 
227,436,000. Shipments by lake: coal, 2,681,000 tons; salt, 357,390 barrels; 
cement, 4,377,460 packages; sugar, 2,481,287 barrels. 

The outer harbor at present is largely utilized as a place of refuge and 
for mooring; the completion of the breakwater system, however, has been 
followed by the location and erection of the plants of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, Buffalo and Susquehanna Furnace Company, and extensive coal 
and ore docks by the Pennsylvania Railroad; the frontage being controlled 
largely by railroads, improvements are contemplated for erection of docks and 
warehouses along waterfront. 

Located along the inner harbor are the grain elevators for receiving grain, 
coal trestles for loading coal, iron ore docks for receiving and storage of 
iron ore, and furnaces of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company; also ware- 
houses and freight houses for the receiving and loading of package freight. 

The docks are owned and controlled by private interests except at the 
foot of public streets. The harbor is under the control of a harbor master 
appointed by the Mayor, and the city has been fortunate in having a capable 
official in this office. 

There are no public charges for wharfage. 
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NEW ORLEANS 
cet By James J. McLoucuiin, New Orleans, La. | 
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There is considerable water frontage along the Niagara River in Buf- 
falo, which has not been developed to any great extent by reason of the 
fact that the rapids at the head of Niagara River prevent the naviga- 
tion of the stream by deep draft water vessels. The United States Govern- bd 
ment has approved a plan for the construction of a ship canal and lock around 
the rapids at the head of Niagara River, and work is now being done upon this 
improvement, which, when completed, will open up for additional commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises approximately twenty miles of water frontage. 


The growth of the port of New Orleans during the past ten years has 
been marked. The natural outlet of the great system of rivers that thread 
the Mississippi Valley, it of necessity receives an enormous volume of river 
trafic. But of late years the great railroad systems have wakened to its 
importance, and are vying with each other in acquiring terminal facilities 
there, which will link their rail transportation agencies with the rapidly in- 
creasing lines of ocean steamships which frequent its magnificent harbor. 
With a harbor inferior to none, an equable climate, with no snow or ice to 
hamper the movements of commerce, its great natural advantages are now 
being exploited by those who realize that we only need the proper loading 
and unloading facilities to make New Orleans the greatest port in America. 

Character and Extent of Shipping Entering and Leaving the Port.—The 
improvements at the mouth of the Mississippi River, making it possible for 
vessels drawing thirty feet to enter, have greatly increased the tonnage enter- 
ing this port. For many years the ocean tonnage has been changing. 
Instead of a large fleet of sailing vessels coming to this port, there are now 
entering a larger number of steamers, of which the tonnage is greater, but 
the number is less. 

The extent of the commerce of the port at present, can be best given 
by the following extract from the report of the Commission, ending August 
31, 1906, viz: 

“*Sea-going’—The number and tonnage of vessels arriving at the port 
for the period of this report (year ending August 31, 1906), as is shown in 
tabulated statement was 1,505 vessels, or a gross tonnage of 3,855,919 tons, 
of which 3,040,668 tons occupied the public wharves, about seventy-nine per 
cent of the total. The wharfage earned from these vessels was $209,557.00, 
an average of six and nine-tenths (.069) cents per ton. 

“River Traffic—was 1,150 arrivals of steamboats, 59 transportation 
barges, 716 miscellaneous arrivals, consisting of flats, coal, gravel and stave 
barges, tugs, etc., and 2,140 arrivals of luggers, and gasoline launches engaged 
in the oyster, fish and vegetable trade.” 

This report does not give the outgoing vessels, but the United States Cus- 
toms reports, which are made up for the year ending December 31, 1906, 
show the following :— 
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Arrivals: Number Tonrrage 
Sailing vessels .... ; 

Clearances : 


Nature and Extent of the Harbor—The harbor of New Orleans com- 
prises both banks of the Mississippi River, for a distance of about fifteen 
miles on each side, from Westwego on the right bank to Chalmette on the 
left bank. Westwego is the terminal of the Texas & Pacilic Railroad, and 
Chalmette is the terminal of the New Orleans Terminal Company, whose 
tracks are connected with nearly all of the railroads on the left bank of 
the river. The river is from one-half to three-qiarters of a mile in width, 
and the depth within ten feet from the banks ranges from 40 to 100 feet, 
The harbor is well sheltered. The current of the river is not too strong for 
unloading in mid-stream, although most of the vessels land, broad-side, along 
the wharves, which are constructed on piling and extending out into the 
stream from 50 to 100 feet in some places. This whole wharfage front on 
the left bank of the river, which is the bank on which the greater part of the 
New Orleans population lives, is approached by streets, and by lines of rail- 
road tracks which permit cars to come on to the wharf, loading directly into 
the ships. 

Facilities Provided for Handling Cargoes.——On the right bank, at the 
Westwego wharf, which is the property of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, there 
are sheds, wharves and tracks, etc., capable of accommodating six or seven 
ocean steamers at one time. These wharves, as stated, belong to the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad, and are used almost exclusively for their freight shippings. 
About four or five miles further down on the .right bank, are the terminal 
facilities of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which are also provided with 
wharves, etc., capable of accommodating four or five ocean steamers. 

Several miles further down is the United States Naval Station, with its 
large floating dock. This dock is seldom used by the government for 
purposes of its own, and by consent of the government, when not used by 
government vessels, is utilized in repairing vessels of the merchant marine. 

On the left bank of the river there are nearly five miles of public wharves, 
owned and operated by the Port Commission, and about one mile of private 
wharves owned by various railroads. 

The public wharves are now being covered by steel sheds, so that freight 
may be loaded and unloaded in any kind of weather. About two miles of 
these sheds have already been constructed, and the remaining three miles 
will be covered within the next two years. 

The mechanical appliances used for loading and unloading cargoes are 
the following: for sugar and molasses, a sort of endless chain contrivance 
is used, which carries the sugar and molasses between wharves and _ boats. 
The tropical fruit ships use an endless chain to which is attached at regular 
intervals pouches, into which bananas, etc., are placed, and carried from the 
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hold of the vessel to the wharf. As stated before, in most cases, spur tracks 
run from the main railroad tracks to the ship’s side, to permit direct loading 
and unloading 

The City of New Orleans is now constructing a belt railroad system, 
which will encircle the entire city. It is already constructed along the river 
front for a distance of about eight miles, serving almost all the wharves along 
the left bank. It is owned entirely by the City of New Orleans, and will 
be controlled and operated by the city government. It is now in partial 
operation and will be in full operation within a year. When completed it will 
connect all the railroads, and will be a cheap and rapid method of transferring 
cars from one railroad system to another, and to the wharves. 

Ownership of Docks or Wharves.—The ownership of wharves is vested 
in the State of Louisiana, and they are controlled and managed by the Board 
of Port Commissioners appointed by the Governor of the state. This board 
makes rates, subject, however, to the control of the legislature. Under 
legislative authority, the port commission prescribes all the rules and 
regulations for loading and unloading of vessels and for everything connected 
with the commerce of New Orleans, in so far as use of the wharves is 
concerned. The board is composed of five members, who are appointed for 
terms of five years each, in such a manner that not more than one commis- 
sioner’s term of office expires each year. Previous to the appointment 
of this board, these wharves were leased to private individuals who used 
them as a source of private enrichment. The board uses the revenues solely 
in improvement of the wharves and extension of port facilities. The board 
is composed of prominent merchants and business men, and has given full 
satisfaction. The members receive no compensation, but, of course, their 
subordinates do. These subordinates perform their work well, and little 
or no complaint is ever heard against them. 

Its employes comprise a superintendent and a secretary who receive each 
an annual salary of $3,000; two engineers, receiving annual salaries of $2,400 
and $1,600 respectively. In addition there are four deputy commissioners 
and one collector, a superintendent of construction, a bookkeeper and twelve 
other employes, inspectors, messengers and assistants. The total cost of 
administration is less than $35,000 per annum. The board also maintains 
a patrol system of policemen, under the special control and pay of the board, 
at a cost of about $22,000 per annum. 

Nature of Charges for Services —There is no charge whatever on the 
cargoes entering this port, but there are charges for wharfage which are levied 
on tonnage, and they are as follows: Ocean vessels, two cents per ton per 
day for the first three days, one cent per ton per day for the next three 
days, thereafter free for a period of thirty days. Where sheds are provided 
an additional charge of one and one-half cents per ton is made. All of the 
above charges are based upon the gross tonnage. 

There are also charged harbor dues of $2.50 for vessels under 100 tons 
$5.00 for vessels from 100 to 500 tons, and $10.00 for vessels over 500 tons. 
A charge of $1.00 is also made for each copy of certificate issued, for the 
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however, are furnished free one copy of all surveys upon their respective 
vessels or cargoes. 

For river steamers, barges, luggers and other craft, using the wharves 
for not more than five days, a charge of six cents per ton is made, and for 
each day after said period of five days a charge of $3.00 per day is made. 
Steamboats, etc., arriving and departing more than once a week are charged 
three cents per ton each trip. These charges are collected from the owners 
of the vessels, by the collectors of the port commissioners. 

For the year ending August 31, 1906, the receipts from sea-going vessels 
were $205,403.52 for wharfage, and for shed charges $14,906.11, the total re- 
ceipts from all sources during the year, ending August 31, 1906, were 
$278,113.79. Balance on hand December 31, 1905, $306,878.38. The dis- 
bursements were $646,888.63; the greater part of these disbursements was for 
permanent improvements, such as sheds, wharves, etc., and to pay for real estate 
fronting on the river; the balance on hand in December, 1905 was principally 
composed of proceeds of the sale of bonds issued during the year before 
for the purpose of making improvements. 

There is no income from rentals, leases, etc., all the income being from 
the sources just stated. All the funds received are used for the improve- 
ment and extension of harbor facilities, and for the redemption fund to retire 
the bonds, which were issued for the improvement of the wharves. 

Suggestions for the Improvements of the Harbor.—The United States 
Government appropriates every year a considerable sum for keeping the 
harbor in condition. The Mississippi River is a peculiar stream; its banks are 
lined with levees which in the City of New Orleans rise several feet above the 
city proper, and the wharves are usually built on the river slope and extend 
over these levees. In the commercial part of the city, the levees are very 
wide and slope gradually so that the levee is hardly apparent to the view. 

The changing current and eddies of the river, frequently after a high 
stage of water, make shoals of places where a week previous there were fifty 
feet of water. The port commissioners keep a dredge boat continually at 
work, taking away the silt and other deposits that accumulate. It also 
maintains a fire boat, whose services are given free of charge to any vessel 
or any dock on fire. 

The port commission has been authorized to issue $2,000,000 of bonds 
to build sheds, wharves, paved approaches, and other port improvements. 
It has issued so far but $750,000 of these bonds, and has well under way a 
comprehensive system of sheds, approaches and wharf construction which 
will, within the next five years, make the harbor of New Orleans second to 
none in the country. What is now needed is for the United States Gov- 
ernment to improve the river's mouth and banks so that there may be 
no obstruction there. Improvements now going on at South West _Pass—_ 
the largest of the river's mouths—will soon give us another fine ocean 
outlet, through which the largest ships afloat can enter the Mississippi. 

Altogether, the vast strides our local commerce is making, and the greater — 
impulse that will be given by the construction of the Panama Canal, and 
the impetus already: felt from the rapid increase of railroad terminal facilities 
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here, are doing wonders for New Orleans. 


The commercial and 
turing interests have reason to congratulate themselves that the control and 
management of the harbor and port facilities that mean so much for local 
progress, are now taken out of politics and in control of practical and far- 
sighted commercial men, fully alive and equipped for the work they have 
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DETROIT 
By Detos F. Witcox, Px.D., Secretary Municipal League, Detroit, Mich. 

The most notable characteristic of the water traffic at Detroit is the 
passenger service. This is the home port of regular and excursion steamers 
to Buffalo, Cleveland, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, the river islands, Chatham, St. 
Clair Flats, Port Huron, Alpena, St. Ignace and Mackinac. The number of 
excursion passengers carried is larger than from all the other lower lake 
ports combined. 

The passenger steamers also carry large quantities of baggage and mer- 
chandise freight. As regards bulk freight, very little coal comes to this port 
by water; the iron ore receipts are not more than three or four million tons 
a year; a considerable portion of the lumber supply is brought by vessels 
owned by the dealers; the grain shipments eastward amount to eight or ten 
million bushels a year. 

The harbor consists of about nine miles of water front on the Detroit 
River and four on the River Rouge. The dock line on Detroit River is 
nearly straight, with from twenty to forty feet depth of water. There are 
no mechanical devices furnished for unloading cargoes except in the case 
of coal and ore. 

The city owns docks at the water works, public lighting plant, Owen 
Park, Belle Isle Bridge, and the Western Boulevard, although none of these 
except the first two are used very much as docks. ‘The city also owns docks 
at the foot of three or four streets, but receives no rental from them. The 
rest of, and nearly all, the docks are private property. 

The harbor master in Detroit is an officer appointed by the police depart- 
ment. No vessel may be unloaded at the public wharves without his per- 
mission. He is authorized to protect the owners and occupants of wharves 
and docks in the free use of them. He has authority to regulate the anchor- 
age of vessels and to give directions relative to the location, change of 
station of steamboats or other vessels as the necessity of trade and naviga- 
tion may demand, with due respect to the rights of occupants of wharves. 
In case any boat, vessel or wreck is sunk or deposited intentionally by its 
owner or the person in charge at any point in the Detroit River within the 
limits of the city so as to obstruct navigation, the harbor master must notify 
the owner or agent having control of the property to remove it, and if it is 
not removed to cause it to be taken away at the expense of the delinquent 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By Dantet E. Garces, Secretary, Committee on Wharves, District of 
Columbia. 


The City of Washington is situated on the eastern bank of the Potomae 
River, 106 miles from its mouth and about 185 miles, via the river and 

_ Chesapeake Bay, from the Atlantic Ocean. The main branch of the river 
forms the southwestern boundary of the city, and it is joined from the east 
about three miles north of the southern apex of the District of Columbia 
by the eastern branch or Anacostia River, which flows through the District 
of Columbia in a southwesterly direction to that point. The river is navigable 
for vessels of comparatively light draught, but the channel is tortuous, the 
prevailing depth being about thirty feet. 

There are about four miles of harbor frontage. The traffic consists of 
produce and small freight and also ice, wood, coal, lumber, etc. The amount 
of freight entering and leaving the port is about 878,823 tons per year. 

The river in front of the city divides into the Washington channel, the 
Georgetown channel and the eastern branch. The wharf property along the 
Washington channel is owned by the United States and is under the control 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The wharves are leased 
to steamboat companies and commercial concerns, and the annual rental 
amounts to about $16,000. The wharf property along the Georgetown 
channel is owned by private parties. The ownership of the wharf property 
along the eastern branch is an unsettled question. The Washington channel 
where most of the shipping is done, has a Water Street front from 8o to 
100 feet wide, which gives ample facilities for handling all shipping. 

The matter of patroling the harbor is under the police department and 
directly in charge of the harbor master, a lieutenant of the police force, 
whose duties are to see to the proper movement of vessels in the harbor anc 
a general policing of the same. The matter of leasing the property is m 
charge of a committee on wharves, appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. All funds received from leases are deposited as 
revenues, one-half of which go to the District of Columbia, a municipal 
corporation, and the other half into the Treasury of the United States. 

The water front of the City of Washington is in much need of improve- 
ment. The Congress of the United States, which makes al] appropriations 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, has recog- 

nized this by providing an appropriation for the preparation of plans and a 
survey of the water front, with a view to its improvement. These plans 
are now in course of preparation, though no plan of treatment has yet been 
definitely decided upon. It is probable, however, that the entire water front 
owned by the United States will be reconstructed with concrete docks o1 
piles; that the channel will be widened to admit of additional harbor and 
shipping facilities, and that the Water Street will be widened. The plans 
will possibly involve the expenditure of a million dollars. Among the 
” features under consideration is a municipal dock with a recreation pier. 
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PROVIDENCE 
By Frank E, Laxey, Providence, R. I. 


The character of the shipping entering this port is chiefly coastwise. 
With the exception of an occasional two-master to the Cape Verde Islands, 
there is no transoceanic trade. Salt from Turks Island, and lumber from 
Nova Scotia, comprise the chief direct imports. For the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, the harbor master reports 11,582 vessels as arriving, of which 
the steamers number 3,533; tugs, 3,221; barges, 1,535, and oyster boats, 2,915 
The local excursion transportation is large and probably makes up the bulk 
of the 1,134,401 passengers carried last year by steamers. For some years 
two daily steamboats have left for New York. Recently two other boats 
have been added. A line runs to Norfolk, Va., also. The total merchandise 
for the year was 3,086,000 tons, of which that brought by steamers was 
753,405 tons. The ten other chief items were: Coal, 2,133.772 (due to the 
extensive mills of Providence and vicinity, making over two-thirds of all 
merchandise received); oil, 43,209 tons (12,451,332 gallons); oysters and 
oyster shells, 43.081 tons; lumber, 31,531 tons (32,628,200 feet); iron, 8,166 
tons; ice, 8,125 tons; brick, 8,012 tons; pipes, 6,574 tons; chemicals. 4,971 
tons; salt, 4,140 tons; cement, 4,455. Thus the trade, exclusive of coal, is 
seen to be relatively small, despite the natural advantages of the bay and 
harbor. 

The nature and extent of the harbor requires account to be taken of 
Narragansett Bay. This bay is 25.34 miles long, 7.39 miles middle width 
Its tide-flowed area is 134.8 square miles, of which about 71.4 square miles 
are channels and possible anchorage grounds. Two main ship channels, 
with a third reaching part way to Providence, “have twenty-five feet at mean 
low water, and could be entered from the sea by the largest vessels without 
a pilot.” With so secure a land-locked harbor, easy of access, with good 
railway facilities on both sides of the bay and in all directions, and immense . 
and varied manufactured output, “Providence has peculiar advantages of | 
location as an importing and exporting station, especially with reference to — 
Atlantic coastwise traffic south of Cape Cod.” The United States Govern- 
ment is at work enlarging the anchorage grounds to an area of 171 acres, with 
a depth of twenty-five feet at mean low water. 

The condition of the water front at the present time is encouraging only 
in the possibilities of the future. Much can be done to develop and attract — 
trade. Nature has been kind, but for the 300,000 or more persons within 
ten miles of the City Hall the amount of the marine transactions is not an 
object of boasting. 


tun on the docks, reducing the handling to a minimum. The proposed 


system of docks on both sides of the harbor will have spur tracks on each 
dock. Easy connections north, west and south can be made with the main 
lines of railways without grade crossings. 

The wharves of Providence are all private property and are used for. 
a purposes. Agitation from time to time for public wharves as yet a 
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has borne no fruit. The management of the harbor is in the hands of three 
harbor commissiqners, elected by the legislature, and a harbor master, elected 
by the city council. The excellence of the service of the chairman of the 
commission is attested by his incumbency for thirty consecutive years—since 
its organization, in 1877. The income from rentals, leases, etc., cannot be 
ascertained, since it is purely a private matter. 

The future improvement of the harbor and bay presents brilliant pros- 
pects. By act of the legislature $400,000 has been voted. This has never 
been appropriated. The state is to be asked to submit a proposition to the 
voters to issue $500,000 state bonds for harbor improvement. By act of 
Congress, passed in 1906, $750,000 was appropriated for Narragansett Bay 
and Point Judith Breakwater. Of this amount $500,000 is to be spent above 
Providence Island, i. ¢., anchorage for Providence, to make an anchorage 
twenty-five feet deep at mean low water and 400 feet wide, with two wide 
channels direct to the sea. Thus $1,650,000 will, in all probability, be soon 
available for the harbor and bay. The channel of the Seekouk River has 
been straightened and deepened, rendering easier access to the City of Paw- 
tucket. When the railroad bridge over this river (which lies directly east 
of Providence) is completed, other changes are planned which will add 
greatly to the usefulness of this river. 

The Harbor Improvement Commission, composed of some of the ablest 
men in the state, and appointd by the legislature, in their report for 1906 
say, “Experience and the process of reasoning both seem to indicate that the 
welfare of the public requires the public ownership and control of at least a 
part of the shore, with wharves, slips and terminal facilities thereon.” It 
is suggested that the state improve one or two wharves at a time and lease 
for fifteen-year terms. “Thirty per cent of the water front could be thus 
held and controlled for the public use and benefit.” A _ fifty-year three 
per cent harbor improvement bond could be placed, and, in the opinion of 
the commission, not only would no burden result, but the amount needed to 
be raised by general taxes would be lessened. If the proposed canal con- 
necting Narragansett Bay and Boston harbor were built, the necessity for 
the improvement of the harbor would be increased. In twenty-six years the 
route around Cape Cod has claimed 1,233 wrecks, at an average yearly 
property loss of over $500,000, and a yearly sacrifice of thirty lives. 


WILMINGTON 


4 By Witi1amM Coyne and Joun N. Lawson, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 


_ Wilmington is the headquarters of the largest powder and explosive 
manufacturing company, has the largest car wheel manufacturing plant, the 
largest patent leather plant, and two of the largest morocco leather plants 
in the world. Last year its commerce by water amounted to $72,000,000, 
and by rail to $120,000,000, a total of $192,000,000, or $2,230 per capita, which 
indicates its commercial importance and its need of water and rail facilities. 
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Wilmington has three rivers, the Brandywine, Christiana and Delaware. 
The Delaware flows along its eastern border three miles. The Christiana, 
which flows through the manufacturing district, entering the Delaware 
midway between the northern and southern borders of the city, has a channel 
18 by 150 feet at low water for three miles from its mouth. The Brandywine 
flows into the Christiana three-quarters of a mile from its mouth and has a 
channel 7 by 60 feet at low water for one and a half miles. 

The national government is bulkheading the Delaware one and a half 
miles along the eastern city line. When completed, there will be seventeen 
feet of water at low tide along the bulkhead, gradually deepening to the 
main channel, which is 400 feet from the bulkheading. The national govern- 
ment is now dredging the Delaware main channel to make a 30 by 600 feet 
channel at low water from the sea to Philadelphia, it being to-day less than 
twenty-eight feet deep at low water. 

The theory of the United States engineers is that bulkheading at Wil- 
mington will so narrow and increase the current that the 30 by 600 feet 
channel will be maintained without future dredging. This will tend to deepen 
the water between the bulkheading and the main channel, but if it does not, 
little dredging will be required to enable the deepest draft vessels to lie 
alongside the bulkheading. Material taken from the channel is being used 
to fill behind the bulkheading, thus, without any expense to the city, providing 
a wharfage front of one and a half miles on deepwater. The water front 
is easily accessible to any of the three railway systems that serve the city, 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, and Philadelphia and Reading (all 
are close to the water front), or to any other interests seeking a safe, com- 
modious ocean port. 

If the government does not extend the bulkheading further down the 
river, private or municipal enterprise can, with but little outlay, provide the 
additional bulkheading required to make the entire three miles of Delaware 
River frontage one long deep water wharf. 

Wilmington is within seventy-two miles of the sea, and there would 
seem no good reason why, with an immediately prospective deep water 
frontage of one and one half miles, and Christiana River frontage of six miles 
of eighteen feet depth at low water, it should not provide adequate rail and 
water facilities for a manufacturing community of a million people in the 
near future. 

At present the shipping, entering or leaving the port, is confined to 
passenger and freight lines running between Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and New Jersey coast points, a freight line between Wilmington 
and New York, and numerous coastwise vessels of all descriptions, engaged 
in transporting raw materials to and finished products from its numerous 
industries. Ocean steamers of deep draft are discharged or loaded in the 
Delaware River by the use of car-floats or lighters. Thirty to forty such 
vessels are discharged and an equal number loaded annually. The Philadel 
phia and Reading Railway maintains a car-float system, serving numerous 
industries up and down the Delaware from Wilmington. All cargoes are 
handled to and from vessels by hand or winches, 
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The city owns eight docks, averaging fifty feet in length, along the 
Christiana on the eighteen foot channel, which it leases for an annual rental 
of $100 per dock. The lessees use the docks for their private business 
Leases are for three-year periods. Nearly all lessees will, for a nominal 
charge, allow goods to be handled over their docks, so long as it does not 
interfere with their business. Along the eighteen foot channel of the 
Christiana River front 15,000 feet are owned and used by industries that 
have more or less dockage facilities. Practically 20,000 feet of the Christiana 
River frontage toward its mouth is unoccupied. The present plan is to 

narrow the Christiana channel by building wharves or piers, and thus 
increase the current so that little or no dredging will ever be required. 

The proposed deep water canal between Delaware River and Chesapeake 
Bay will be of almost immeasurable importance to the shipping and com- 
mercial interests of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. Wilmington will reap its proportional benefit. 

Wilmington waters are under the control of a board of port wardens, 
elected by the city councils annually; they, in turn, appoint a harbor master, 

m4 _ whose duties are to see that nothing is done to disturb the channels or 
_ commerce, to regulate speeds and to settle differences. The duties of all are 
performed. 

There seems to be splendid opportunity for the municipality of Wil- 
mington to acquire all the frontage along the Christiana and Delaware 
Rivers not occupied, improving it by erecting wharves, piers and docking 

- facilities as necessity therefor arises, and leasing them at low rates to either 
- private or public enterprises. So situated, the city would be able not only to 
recoup itself on the investment and provide a continued source of revenue, 
ss but’ would have the immense advantage of being able to offer inducements 
vy to large manufacturing or transportation interests, to whom deep water 
_ transportation, added to adequate railroad facilities, is of paramount impor- 
tance. The rail and water facilities of the larger coast cities of the United 
States are to-day abnormally congested. This congestion is growing daily 
The present seems, therefore, a most opportune time for cities situated like 
Wilmington to condemn and acquire, at a reasonable figure, wharfage prop- 

erty that will, with improvement, be of immeasurable value. 


— 
DULUTH 
Atrrep McCatium, Duluth, Minn. 


During the “Glacial Period” Lake Superior was fully 500 feet higher 
than it is at present. The action of the waves, at that time, brought about 
that peculiar formation known as Minnesota Point, which forms a natural 
breakwater for the bays of Superior, St. Louis and Allouez, which are the 
Duluth-Superior harbor. This strip of land is fully nine miles in length, 
extending from Duluth to the Wisconsin shore. It is cut by two canals a 
trifle over six miles apart, known as the Duluth Ship Canal and the Superior 
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Entry. The Duluth Ship Canal was originally built by the City of Duluth 
in 1871; was rebuilt and enlarged by the United States Government in 1898- 
Igor at a cost of $650,000. The Superior Entry was originally the outlet 
of the St. Louis River and was a winding channel over a shifting sandbar, 
with an available depth of nine to eleven feet and difficult to follow. This 
canal was originally constructed with timber piers at the site of the natural 
entrance in 1807-1875. Reconstruction with concrete piers commenced in 
1903 and is now in progress. The estimated cost of reconstruction is over 
$1,000,000. Through these two arteries of commerce passed last year (1906) 
a tonnage of 209,171,221 short tons, valued at $251,894,844, being an increase 
over the previous year of 28.64 per cent, and an increase over the year 1890 
of 924 per cent. This enormous tonnage would provide 3,000 cargoes for the 
largest freighter on the lakes, and would furnish loads for all the cars that 
could be gotten on a three-track railway extending from New York to San 
Francisco, with cars of a capacity of 40,000 pounds. 

Major Graham D. Fitch, in charge of harbor improvements on Lake 
Superior, in his annual report, just completed, says: “It is impossible to 
give precise figures of the marine commerce of the principal ports of the 
United States for comparison with the Duluth-Superior harbor, for the 
reason that at ocean ports of the United States, as well as of foreign coun- 
tries, no record of domestic tonnage is kept at the custom houses, whereas, 
on the Great Lakes, a record is kept of the total marine commerce, both 
foreign and domestic. In the principal ocean ports of the United States the 
tonnage of the local and coastwise (domestic) marine commerce is several 
times greater than that of the foreign.” 

Any comparison, therefore, of the relative marine commerce of lake and 
ocean ports, based solely on custom house records, is, for the reason stated, 
incorrect and misleading. 

The navigation season for the Duluth-Superior harbor averages only 
about eight months per annum, while for ocean ports navigation is carried 
on during twelve months. Considering the mean monthly freight movement 
during the season of navigation, Duluth-Superior harbor practically stands 
next to New York. 

The strategic position of Duluth in the world of commerce is due to 
this magnificent landlocked harbor, stretching away from the ship canal a 
distance of five miles to West Duluth for the larger vessels and then on to 
New Duluth, through the St. Louis River, for vessels of lighter draft. 

Before being improved the harbor was a broad expanse of shallow water, 
with a general depth of only eight or nine feet, except along the channels. 
which were deeper, but variable. A great deal of money has been expended 
on these channels by the government. By an act of Congress in 1896 con- 
tracts were let for the removal of 21,000,000 yards of earth at an estimated 
cost of $3,130,553, this being the largest dredging contract ever let in the United 
States. The operations just described have given fully seventeen miles of 
dredged channels from 120 to 600 feet wide and basins of an aggregate area 
of about 360 acres. The general depth is twenty-two feet, and no part of 
the dredged area has a less depth than twenty feet at low water. This work 
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gave us a harbor frontage of forty-nine miles, lined with docks equipped for 
the loading and unloading of almost every kind of merchandise. Every year 
millions of feet of logs are rafted through the canals to be sawed into lumber 
at the local mills and then loaded on vessels for transportation to lower lake 
ports. There are numerous coal docks equipped with the most modern 
machinery for the speedy and economical unloading of vessels, the coal to be 
again loaded on cars for distribution to the great Northwest. ‘The railroad 
docks are equipped for the handling of package freight, and grain with which 
the elevators are full to bursting at this season of the year from the 
farms of Minnesota, the Dakotas and even from the Canadian Alberta 
country. Last and greatest come the iron ore docks, from which was 
loaded last year 19,368,186 tons, with a valuation of $48,420,464. This mineral 
makes up about two-thirds of the total tonnage of the Duluth-Superior harbor, 

The city’s interest in the harbor is looked after by a harbor matser, who 
performs his duties in a satisfactory manner. He has to decide between 
vessels their right to a certain dock, to prevent the obstruction of slips by 
vessels laying at the head of a dock, to prevent dumping ashes in the bay, 
and to take care of the city’s interest in the harbor generally. 

The municipal docks, of which there are several, are built at the end of 
streets or avenues, and are used principally for ferry purposes. They are kept 
up by the city, and no revenue is collected for their use. 

The water of the St. Louis River is diverted at Thompson by the Great 
Northern Power Company, who have developed 30,000 electrical horse-power 
under a fall of 378 feet. This has been brought to Duluth and is now almost 
ready for distribution. The company expect ultimately to “develop and 
install an additional 110,000 horse-power to operate under a fall of 740 feet. 
What this will eventually mean to the financial, commercial and shipping 
interests of Duluth can more readily be understood when it is known that 
less than 20,000 horse-power is used at the head of the lakes to-day. 

The widening of the entry of the Duluth Ship Canal allows the waves 
a greater sweep into Superior Bay, and as a result, when a northeast wind 
is blowing, which is the prevailing wind at certain seasons of the year, 
boats find it next to impossible to lie at their docks. One boat last year 
broke fifteen six and one-half inch lines while unloading her cargo. This 
condition has made a problem which the government engineers are attempting 
to solve. Several schemes have been proposed, but the one that seems to 
meet with the greatest favor here is that of constructing a breakwater about 
a mile from the canal to extend from the land a sufficient distance out into 
the lake to protect the entrance to the harbor. 

No description of the harbor would be complete without some mention 
of the Aerial Bridge, which spans the Duluth Ship Canal at Lake Avenue. 
and is the only one of its kind in the world. Before the bridge was built 
transportation was done by ferry, which was inadequate and expensive. 
Many different kinds of bridges were suggested to the government engineers 
but none met with their approval, as they were likely to interfere with mavi- — 
gation. F. McGilvray, 
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city lieaineer, finally evolved the present plan, which was accepted by the 


government engineers. 

The opening between towers, which signifies practically the length of 
the bridge, is 304 feet. The lower truss of the bridge is 135 feet from the 
water and the upper chord is 185 feet above water level. Its actual weight 
is 3,337,000 pounds, and it cost $108,000. The car will hold 400 people and 
four teams and is operated by means of a trolley wire and a cable, which is 
wound around a steel drum, the controllers and motors being aboard of the 
car. 

The cheapness of freight rates by water gives Duluth the key to the 
situation as a distributing point, and will eventually build up here the largest 
wholesale center for that great empire of the Northwest. 


TAMPA 
By D. Catnoun, Secretary of Board of Trade, Fla. 


aw. ‘There are four ports located on Tampa Bay—Port Tampa, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg and the Manatee River—naming them in the order of their 
present dimensions, business and activity. For all practical purposes only 
the two first named need consideration here. Port Tampa is located on Old 
Tampa Bay, nine miles southward from the city. The port of the city itself 
is located on the upper end of Hillsborough Bay and along the Hillsborough 
River for perhaps four thousand feet above the mouth. This port is under- 
going enlargement and development to a depth of twenty feet in its channel 
and slips, with the erection of a complete system of commercial terminal 
facilities—a work which will be practically completed within a year. 

Both these harbors are completely landlocked and sheltered from wind 
and wave, and are situated inland respectively twenty-nine and thirty-eight 
miles from the Gulf. The facilities of Port Tampa are complete in every 
essential respect, and vessels drawing twenty-four feet of water may anchor 
in the slips. The water front is in the best and most improved condition, 
and the facilities for handling cargoes are sufficient and modern. This same 
description will apply to the immediate harbor of Tampa within a year— 
with the exception that the channel depth will be but twenty feet. 

The number of seagoing vessels arriving and departing from Port Tampa 
during the year 1906 was 903, with merchandise tonnage of 968,951 tons, of 
which 529,268 was phosphate for export. 

The commerce of Hillsborough Bay, being more largely local, was car- 
ried on by smaller vessels and marked by much greater activity. The number 
of arrivals and departures was 2,147 and 2,143, respectively, and the actual 
tonnage of merchandise conveyed was 432.981. 

The ownership of docks and wharves is private in both ports—the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway, by a subsidiary company, owning the facilities 
at Port Tampa, and the Seaboard Air Line Railway being engaged in the 
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work of enlargement and construction at Tampa. At Tampa there are many 
commercial houses owning their own frontage and facilities for shipping, 
these facilities being necessarily somewhat crude. 

The maintenance of condition is a matter attended to by the owners, 
except that the government maintains the condition of the various channels 
which it constructed. This is almost a negligible item, on account of its 
smallness. 

The harbor officers consist of a harbor master and six pilots, with a 
practically nominal commission for the selection of the master and pilots— 
the harbor master, however, being actually designated by the governor of 
the state. He has no specific salary, but it is understood that he receives 
compensation from the pilots’ association. The duties of the harbor master 
are very slight. The pilots are efficient. Their charges are collected from the 
vessels employing their services, and such service is compulsory with few 
exceptions. Charges for towage are a matter of private arrangement between 
the tugs and the vessels employing them. 

The wharf business being entirely private—except as the Atlantic Coast 
Line is required to publish a schedule of charges—there is no way of ascer- 
taining the sum of the moneys received from charges, rentals, etc., or the 
disposition of the same. 

As regards the improvement of the harbors and bettering the facilities 
for commerce, the situation is such that there is nothing needed which does 
not promise soon to be supplied. With the increase of traffic that will be 
developed by the deeper channe] and early improvements at Tampa there 
will doubtless be a demand for an increased depth of the channel. A need 
common to the entire bay is a depth of thirty feet, with a width of 300 feet 
over the outer bar at Egmont Pass, and a gradual deepening of all inside 
channels and slips to a like depth as the requirements of commerce demand. 


ra 
FOREIGN CITIES. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
By Pror. J. Russert Smiru, University of Pennsylvania 


Almost every city in the whole world having any great commercial 
importance has a port problem demanding that something shall be done for 
the improvement of existing conditions. It has come about through the 
territorial division of labor which has caused the bulk of foreign commerce 
to increase tremendously and continuously in every quarter of the globe. 
Along with this growth of trade has been a growth in the size of the ships, 
commanding not only more space, but also, what is of even greater cost, 
more depth. 

Great Britain, being the leader in nineteenth century commerce, had the 
port problem to meet and settle earlier than other countries, and it met the 
situation in the first half of the nineteenth century by private enterprise. 
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Scores of dock companies were formed to improve the various ports, some- 
times several of them in one port, These were private corporations seeking 
profits, just as a railway or any other transportation company does. Un- 
fortunately for these investors, the conditions did not favor the permanent 
success of their enterprise; for a few decades all went well, and then the 
mid-century spurt of British commerce caused them to become inadequate. 
The introduction of the steamer also made many of the docks out of date, 
because a large new vessel could not enter the old dock. The increase in 
trade and increase of steamer size caused a general breakdown of the old 
private dock companies, and some kind of a port reorganization problem 
faced most of the British cities in the decade 1850-1860. 

The problem was a much more difficult one than it would have been in 
America, because of the physical peculiarities of the British streams and 
harbors. The coast of that country is swept by a tide of such great height 
that, while a modern vessel can enter almost any river at high tide, at low 
tide, owing to the great fall of water, the vessel lies in the harbor subject to 
strains which modern shipping cannot resist. Some artificial body of water 
must, therefore, be prepared in which the vessel can lie in safety at low tide. 
This difficulty was met by the building of so-called wet docks, which are 
almost invariable excavations in the lowlands along the bank of the river, 
which excavations must be walled up and can be entered only through lock 
gates such as are used in ship canals. 

It is interesting to note that one British port did not demand reorganiza- 
tion in the decade 1850-60. This was London, where the old private com- 
panies were able to improve their facilities and meet the demands which had 
wrecked scores of similar companies in other British ports. The greater 
strength of the London companies was due to the fact that the vast com- 
merce of London had enabled them to become strong, and the very high 
value of the commerce of the city, which was the European distributing 
point for the valuable commerce of the East, enabled the companies to lay 
heavier dues than could be borne by the bulkier and less valuable commerce 
of other cities. But the end of the London private companies is near at 
hand. The commercial interests of the city and of the empire are united 
in the demand for more facilities; the existing authorities are alike united 
in their inability to meet them. Something must be done to improve the 
port of the greatest city in the world, which is now being sapped because of 
her inadequate facilities for the receipt of ships. 

The present deadlock furnishes an interesting example of the way the 
British have in the past managed their harbors. There are no less than 
four private interests doing work which, in Germany, and to a considerable 
extent in America, would be done by an arm of government. 

(1) The first of these is Trinity House, an old corporation grown from 
a medieval guild of pilots, located on the Lower Thames. It has gradually 
changed its character through the centuries, and now has, in addition to the 
authority over pilots, the work of lighting and buoying the channel of the 
Thames, and is also the lighthouse authority for the coast of England, 
Wales and Gibraltar. While it has absolute power over the pilots and 
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lights of the river that reach to London, it is a close corporation in which 
the senior members, the “Elder Brethren,” fill their own vacancies from the 
junior or “Younger Brethren,” and also elect outsiders to fill this lower 
branch of their membership. 

(2) There is considerable danger of confusion and trouble because of 
the lack of co-operation between the activities of the Trinity House and the 
Thames Conservancy Board, which is the channel deepening body of the 
River Thames. This board is the creation of Parliament and represents the 
one important step taken in the 50's (1857) to enable London to meet the 
increased demands of free trade commerce. This body has charge of 
deepening the channel, regulates vessels within the port, licenses docks and 
piers, and makes any needed by-laws for the control of shipping in the 
harbor. 

Its revenues come from the dues paid by vessels passing up and down 
the Thames, but its funds are entirely inadequate for the great improvements 
that are needed in the harbor. 

(3) If the channel could be deepened so that the greatest ship could come 
to London, there is no dock in which she could lie. The old companies 
which prospered from 1800 to 1880 have done their best and can do no more, 
Under the régime of competition they had, in the latter part of the last century, 
severe rate wars and also made great financial sacrifices to build new and 
improved docks. Through consolidations there came to be but two strong 
companies in 1880. In 1888 these two companies came to a working under- 
standing and stopped competing with each other; they were finally consoli- 
dated into one management in 1900, but all to no avail. Their dividends have 
ceased, their financial condition is hopeless and Parliament wili not permit 
them to charge heavier dues, and if they could the commerce would probably 
not stand it. If they could get the greatest ship in the world to reach their 
gates, the dock companies could not make a berth for it, and they are 
inadequate for those that now enter. There is great confusion in the delivery 
of the goods. Two and even three cargoes sometimes lie upon the quays 
and wait for the lighters to come carry them away. 

(4) The fourth individual factor in London is the Watermen’s Com- 
pany, which has the control over all the boats in the harbor. Nearly all the 
goods coming into the port are handled at least once in a lighter. These, 
with the river boats. make a total of over 12,000 craft, and these craft can 
be run only by a man licensed by the Watermen’s Company. This company 
is the present form of a sixteenth century guild of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
that then had a monopoly of running rowboats within the city limits on the 
River Thames. It was necessary for such a man to be a good oarsman, and 
he therefore became a member of the guild only through membership, and 
to this day the man who runs a scow or steamer on the River Thames must 
have passed his apprenticeship in the Watermen’s Company. 

Of these four individual powers the three whose functions require the 
spending of money are bankrupt, and the fourth has arbitrary power which 
is rather easy in the present day of trade unionism to abuse. A royal com- 
mission has investigated this matter for two years, and has recommended 
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to Parliament the creation of a public trust. This characteristic of British 
institutions would combine the functions of all bodies now having any 
authority over the port of London. It would eliminate private profit and, 
through the disappearance of the hope of dividends, it could lessen its ex- 
penses by borrowing money upon the security of the port. The proposed 
composition of the board shows the compromise element in British institu- 
tions. The members are to be appointed as follows: 


By the London County Council ae 

By the City Corporation 

By the Admiralty 

By the Board of Trade 

By the Trinity House 

By the Kent County Council 

By the Essex County Council 

By the London Chamber of Commerce 

By the Governors of the Bank England, from among per- 
sons belonging to the mercantile community of London. 


elected members should be elected by different groups of voters, 


By the oversea (or ocean) trading shipowners .......... 

By the short sea-trading shipowners 

By the wharfingers and owners of private warehouses on 
the river 

By owners of lighters, barges and river craft, including river 
passenger steamers 

By railway companies connecting with the docks ......... 


“The electing persons, firms or companies should be given a number of 
votes, varying according to the amounts paid in dues upon goods, or upon 
shipping, as the case may be.” 

This is much like the manner of conducting the harbors of Liverpool 
and Glasgow, where such public trusts have done a great work and given 
much satisfaction. This is partly due, doubtless, to the character of the men 
who sit upon the boards of control. It is an honor to be elected; they serve 
without pay, as do the trustees of American universities. Unfortunately 
for London, the interests within the port are not all satisfied with the proposed 
public trust arrangement and the bill has been defeated. Parliament and 
London still waits and wrestles with her problem which must be solved. 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Ernest SmitH Braprorp, University of Pennsylvania 


By 


Manchester presents the case of the operation of a ship canal as well 
as docks. 

As will be recalled, the city lies inland, thirty-five miles from Liverpool, 
on a branch of the Mersey River, the center of “the greatest cotton manu- 
facturing area in the world.” The population of the city itself in 1905 was 
631,185, but it serves a vastly larger section as collecting and distributing 
point. The agitation to connect the city by canal with deep water, and thus 
free the city from the necessity of conducting all its export and import trade 
through Liverpool, where dock charges were increased by the cost of railway 
haulage to Manchester, began in 1882. A company was formed to carry out 
_ the enterprise; but after spending nearly all of its capital, $50,000,000, found 
itself unable to proceed further. ‘The City of Manchester came forward 
with a loan of $25,000,000, and the work was finished, the canal and docks 
being opened for traffic January 1, 1804. The canal is thirty-five miles long 
and has four locks, as the Manchester wharves are sixty feet above sea 
level. Seagoing vessels drawing twenty-six feet can dock in the heart of 
the city, and the depth is being increased to twenty-eight feet. 

In return for the loan the city obtained control of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, electing eleven out of twenty-one directors, so that, 
although it is a mixed municipal and company enterprise as regards invest- 
‘ment, its management is municipal. The taxpayers were assessed in 1897-8, 
to maintain the canal, a rate of 1 shilling 1 8-10 pence in the pound, a rate 
reduced in 1906, with the increasing business of the canal, to 4% pence in 
the pound. 

/ Below the board of directors, who have general control of the works, 
_ with their secretary and accountant, auditors, and firm of solicitors and 
bankers, the administration is divided between the ship canal department 
- proper and the Bridgewater department, which operates the old Bridgewater 
Canal. 

At the head of the ship canal department is a general superintendent, 
associated with whom is a chief traffic superintendent, an indoor superin- 
—tendent and a railway traffic indoor superintendent. These are in the main 
dock office. For the docks there are a dock traffic superintendent, a railway 
‘superintendent, stores superintendent and police superintendent. There are, 
besides, a grain elevator superintendent, a coal superintendent (at Partington), 
a dockmaster and canal superintendent, and three district canal superinten- 
dents at Eastham, Latchford and Irlam. There are also chief and consulting 
engineers and assistants, land agents, an advertising agent, and representa- 
tives in Liverpool, London, Toronto and New York. 

The Bridgewater department has a somewhat similar, though less ex- 
tended, organization. 

. Under the control of these authorities are six miles of docks, with large 
- warehouses; forty miles of railroad on the wharves and sixty-five more 
along the canal at various points—1os miles in all (1903) worked by the ship 
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canal company, with freight cars and locomotives, tugs to assist steamers up 
and down the canal, locks and sluices, swing bridges and ferries, dredges and 
barges. Besides the cattle pens provided by the canal company for the coast- 
wise cattle trade, the City of Manchester directly has erected other needed 
cattle yards at the wharves, and owns a cold storage plant one and a half 
miles from the docks. The docks are lighted by electricity, goods being dis- 
charged and loaded frequently at night. The pilotage service is in the hands 
of a pilotage board, which examines and licenses pilots, though pilotage on the 
canal is not compulsory. The board consists of six members, elected by the 
canal company, and three pilots. There are about 1,200 permanent employees 
in the ship canal department, not including laborers by the day or by piece- 
_ work, and in the Bridgewater department, 2,500—3,700 in all. 

At the beginning sweeping reductions in rates, both ways, were made by 
the ship canal, and competition forced the railways between Manchester and 
_ Liverpool to reduce their rates, also. At the same time, traffic increased 
- both on canal and railways, consequent on the larger volume of business due 
- to lower freights. The amount of sea-borne traffic passing through the 
locks in 1899 was 2,788,108 freight tons; in 1902, 3,137,348 tons; in 1904, 
3,917,528 tons; while in the first half only of 1906, 2,112,000 tons, but the 
increased cost of handling was small in comparison. The expenses fell from 
QI per cent of the receipts in 1897 to 60% per cent in 1902. The financial 
results, so disappointing in the earlier years, have been much better since 
1900. Along with larger cotton imports and exports have gone other items; 
wheat imports have increased from 4,356,000 bushels in 1901 to 8,741,600 
bushels in 1904, “all of which trade,” says United States Consul Hamm, of 
Hull, “has been captured from other ports, notably Hull and Liverpool.” 
The canal has more than paid operating expenses since 1896; the interest 
on the city’s stock, £5,000,000, has been met by taxes, the continual decrease 
of which has already been referred to, and which are likely to be soon 
entirely done away with, if the increase in receipts continues to exceed the 
increase in expenses. The private stockholders have had little return on 
their investment, however. The arrears of interest owing by the canal com- 
pany January I, 1905, amounted to nearly $9,000,000, of which $4,450,000 has 
been cancelled, and for the balance 3% per cent preferred stock issued. From 
the standpoint of the shareholders in the company, the enterprise has not 
yet succeeded; from that of shipping interests and the general economic 
welfare of the city, it has been an undoubted success. Opinion as to the 
result of Manchester’s experiment depends on the answer to the question 
whether city port facilities should be administered as a profit-making industry, 
such as city water works and lighting plants, or as the non-revenue pfo- 
ducing factors, such as parks, sewers, streets and bridges, 
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HAMBURG AND BREMEN, GERMANY 
By S. S. Hvuesner, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania | 


of control over the merchant marine and over navigation on interstate water- 
ways, it possesses, broadly speaking, no authority to construct or manage 
harbors, this function being intrusted solely to the care of the several states. 

In Hamburg and Bremen the harbors are operated as state property, 
the work of construction being placed in the hands of a special department 
for this purpose and the general supervision and care of the harbor being 
exercised in Hamburg by a Department of Trade and Commerce and in 
Bremen by a Department for Harbors and Railways. Over these departments 
stands the Senate of the state, which exercises the ultimate executive power. 
All expenditures for purposes of construction and operation are borne by 
the two city-republics themselves, and are defrayed from general taxation. 
The receipts, on the other hand, are merged with the general income of the 
state, there being no necessary connection between the expenditures for 
harbors and the receipts derived therefrom. 

In the case of each of these world-ports, the state either owns or controls 
the larger portion of the warehouse system. Bremen, for example, in return 
for a stipulated percentage of the net earnings, furnishes the ground and 
constructs the buildings, but does not interfere with the management of 
business activity of the system, except as regards the regulation of the ware- 
house dues. Hamburg, on the other hand, does not in the main assume the 
duty of constructing the buildings, but merely leases the ground for a certain 
percentage of the net earnings to a Free Harbor Warehouse Association. 
This association, while obliged to construct all necessary buildings and bear 
all financial losses, is, nevertheless, subject to a large measure of state control. 
To the Senate belongs the right of regulating the warehouse dues and of 
determining the nature of the buildings to be constructed. Likewise all 
acts which involve an increase in the capital stock or indebtedness of the 
association, or a change in its rules must be sanctioned by the Senate. 
Finally, the state is represented in the directorate of the association and 
possesses the power to suspend any act of that body until the Senate may 
have passed on its expediency. 

What has been said concerning Hamburg and Bremen holds in a general 
way for the other German harbors. As a rule, their construction and man- 
agement are intrusted to the care of local boards or commissions subject to 
the general supervision of the state; in Lubeck to a Board of Public Works 
and the police authority, in Rostock to a Board of Public Works, and in 
Wismar to a Harbor Department. In Prussia the management arfd improve- 
ment of harbors is conducted either under the supervision of the Board of 
Public Works for each respective city or by permanent commissions, which 
are local in character, but which must receive the sanction of the state 
as regards harbor improvements and other important changes. To be 
specific, all harbor matters in Stettin are managed by a Board of Public 
Works; in Kiel, b° a Harbor Commission; in Flensburg by a Harbor and 
Beidge Commissiou in Swinemuende, by a Royal Commission of Navigation 


“Although the Imperial Government of Germany exercises a large measure 
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- officiating as a local authority; and in Koenigsberg by a Royal Harbor Police 
Commission. The operating expenses, as a rule, are borne by the local 
communities and are defrayed from the harbor receipts. 
—_ Improvement of Harbor Channels.—During the last twenty-five years 
: nearly all the leading seaports of Northwest Europe have exerted themselves 
to the utmost in an endeavor to adapt their facilities to the growing condi- 
_ tions of international trade. Indeed, practically all the leading ports, with 
the exception of London, have remained close rivals in this respect during the 
whole of this period. This strenuous competition may be attributed, first, 
- to the nse sncreasing size and drone of ocean steamers, and, secondly, 


"quent Pre tn to a the The less anyone 
of these harbors is dependent upon the influence of tide, the greater is the 
advantage of that port. Hence any effort on the part of one harbor to 
deepen its channel or to improve its facilities for landing, loading and 
_ unloading, has resulted in a corresponding effort on the part of the other 
ports. 

As regards the channel leading from the sea to the landing place, the 
German ports cannot be said to have been favored by nature. Whatever 
position these harbors now hold has been the result of vast labor and 
expenditure and the improvements have by no means been completed. Ham- 
burg, until about 1850, possessed a channel measuring only from 4.0 to 43 
meters in depth at high tide. At an enormous expenditure this depth has 
_ been increased to 8.3 meters, while arrangements have been made for a further 
increase of 1.7 meters. Bremen has also labored under unusual difficulties 
since its original channel measured only 2.5 meters in depth. After an outlay 
of some 50,000,000 marks, however, this city has secured a channel which 
can accommodate ocean-going vessels with a draught of six meters. 

Improvement of Harbor Facilities—The rivalry between the leading 
ports of Europe concerning the improvement of their channels also exists in 
the provision of basins, wharves, warehouses and other necessary equipment. 
_ Enormous sums have been paid by most of the ports in rendering easier and 
swifter the process of loading and unloading. Particularly is this true of 
Hamburg, nearly all of whose harbor facilities have been constructed during 
- the last twenty years. Even as late as 1866 all sea-going vessels were obliged 
to anchor in the open stream, and the whole process of loading and unloading 
had to be conducted by means of lighters. About this time, Hamburg began 
the construction of a series of improvements with the result that to-day 
her system of docks and piers is reputed to be the best in existence, and her 
ship lines, according to Dr. Wiedenfeld, enjoy an ease of communication 
_ with the shore far superior to that furnished by the English ports. 

Besides possessing probably the best system of warehouses in the world, 
Hamburg has made admirable connection with the railways and_ interior 
waterways. Separate harbor basins have heen constructed for the numerous 
canal and river boats where they may remain to await the arrival of steamers. 
The steamer basins have been constructed with a view to making a swift 
transfer of freight to and from vessels the prime consideration, any gain 
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in this respect meaning of course a corresponding gain in the length of 
available piers. The wharves, besides being exceedingly spacious and built 
of durable material, are amply supplied with hydraulic machinery. At the 
present time the basins cover an area of 336.4 acres, while the total length — 
of quays approximates 8.5 miles. Extensions are now being made, however, 
which will increase the area of the basins to 612.56 acres and the length of 
the quays to twelve miles. When this project is completed Hamburg will have | 
spent some 180,000,000 marks since 1880 for its harbor facilities—of which | 
sum the Imperial Government contributed 40,000,000 marks at the time of 
Hamburg’s accession to the Customs Union—and this enormous outlay does | 
not include the large sums expended in deepening and otherwise improving — 
the channel, or in constructing the excellent system of warehouses. It only | 
requires the further deepening of the channel, for which arrangements have 
already been made, and the completion of the extensions referred to above, 
to make Hamburg’s harbor satisfy the highest requirements of modern 
efficiency. 

What has been said of Hamburg is true of Bremen and the Dutch- 
Belgian ports, though on a smaller scale. In the provision of appliances for 
loading and unloading freight these harbors are practically ona par, and 
meet the latest requirements. In all, too, the construction of the harbor 
was so arranged that the new warehouses would be situated at once near 
the water and in the immediate vicinity of the large mercantile offices. 

Limiting our discussion to the sums expended, it appears that subsequent 
to 1885 Bremen was paid in round numbers 93,800,000 marks for its harbor 
facilities, exclusive of the 50,000,000 marks devoted to the deepening of the 
channel. Of this sum the Imperial Government contributed 12,000,000 marks 
when Bremen joined the Customs Union in 1888 and 1,800,000 marks towards 
the construction of the Kaiserdock at Bremerhafen. Large sums have also 
been expended in Stettin, Danzig, Kiel, Emden and other smaller ports on 
the North Sea. Stettin, after an outlay of some 40,000,000 marks, has secured 
a harbor which is not only beginning to share in the American trade, but 
which, at the expense of Copenhagen and Gothenburg, is rapidly acquiring 
more and more of the Russian and Scandinavian trade. Altogether, it has 
been estimated that the several governments of Germany have devoted about 
$125,000,000 since 1888 towards the improvement of harbors, and that of this _ 
sum about six-tenths has been used for the channel and other facilities of 
Hamburg alone. This single port, it has been said, “has spent more money 
than any other two harbors in the world together during the last score of 
years to perfect its technical facilities.” 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 


By CuHester Lioyp Jones, University of Pennsylvania 

The rapid rise of Barcelona to commercial and industrial cen 

is the pride of every Spaniard who hopes for a brilliant future for his 
country. Nor is the satisfaction in the growth of the city unsupported 
facts for few, if any, of — cities of south Europe can show such a 
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remarkable rejuvenation as has taken place in the Spanish metropo is in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The transformation of Barcelona from a fairly prosperous provincial 
capital to the industrial center of all Spain dates from about 1868 when 
it ceased to be a walled town and started on its present career of indus- 
trial development. Since that time the town has had a marvelous growth; 
it has doubled in area and its population has increased in hardly less a 
degree. The new city with its broad avenues and busy inhabitants furnishes 
a marked contrast to the contracted and idle towns of the south. The 
Catalan population, indeed, is remarkable for thrift, patience and industry, 
and well deserves the name often given them—the Germans of Spain. 

Less than a decade passed after the beginning of the revival of Barcelona 
before the increase of the sea-going trade brought into notice the necessity 
of improved harbor facilities. The harbor of Barcelona—if the small inden- 
tation of the coast line could be called such—was shallow and exposed to hard 
winds from the east and southeast which made the handling of freight diffi- 
cult at all times and especially during the rainy season. The plan of the 
harbor as then in use was the same as when originally laid out in 1474, and it 
was therefore entirely unsuited to accommodate modern shipping. The move- 
ment for improving the conditions culminated in 1880 in a plan for a harbor 
on truly modern lines. Too much credit can hardly be given to those who 
undertook the project for it meant practically the creation of an entirely 
new harbor in shallow water on a sandy coast that offered almost no natural 
advantages. 

As planned in 1880 and since improved the harbor consists of two basins. 
Two long moles enclose it on the east and south, the coastline forming an 
irregular third side to the triangle. The inner and northern basin lying 
nearest to the heart of the city is even now unable to accommodate large 
sea-going vessels as its depth is only seven meters at the deepest point while 
the average is between five and six. Between the inner and the outer basins 
lie three moles two of which serve as docks, while upon the third one, which 
is detached, the office of the customs house is situated. By this arrangement 
the customs offices are almost in the center of the harbor. In the outer 
basin a floating dry dock is located which can accommodate medium sized 
vessels. In both basins it is planned to have a well developed comb of docks, 
those in the inner basin being already completed. Along the docks of the 
inner harbor spacious warehouses have now replaced the inadequate sheds 
which were formerly the only protection for goods needing storage. Nearly 
1,500,000 square feet of storage space is now provided. In this built-up portion 
of the harbor there is a length of docks of over 13,000 feet with a width 
varying from 100 to 400 feet. The machinery for unloading has recently 
been much improved and is at present adequate for the needs of the port. 
The equipment includes, besides the numerous small portable cranes, seven- 
teen hydraulic cranes of twenty-five tons capacity, two floating cranes of 
twenty-five tons and one of eighty tons. An electric grain elevator has 
also recently been installed. But little progress has been made in building 
up the comb-docks in the outer basin and consequently the commerce in 
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-yessels of deeper draft is still hampered by lack of space necessitating delays 
in unloading upon the shore wharves. 

The depth of the water in the outer basin varies from seven to fifteen 
meters. Systematic dredging has improved the center of the area to a depth 
of ten meters, but the lack of sufficient water continues to be one of the 
greatest hindrances to the satisfactory management of the deep-sea traffic. 

The rapid development of the city has already given indication that the 
harbor, even when deepened satisfactorily, will still remain inadequate, and 
a new breakwater is being extended toward the south which will enlarge 
the water area of the harbor to almost twice its present size. Large blocks 
of concrete weighing as much as eighty tons are sunk to form the foundation 
for this mole. The extension is rendered especially desirable on account of 
the heavy seas that make waiting outside the harbor dangerous in stormy 
weather. Increased protection to the shipping during adverse weather condi- 
tions is in fact an absolute necessity if the city is to continue its present com- 
mercial development. 

One of the greatest handicaps of the port of Barcelona in the past has 
been the inadequacy of the coal supply. In spite of efforts by the Cortez to 
encourage the production of Spanish coal, no satisfactory development of 
this branch of the country’s resources has occurred, and the chief dependence 
for sea vessels is now, as formerly, upon English mines. Up to 1902 the 
Spanish duties on imported coal were levied on all that came into the country 
irrespective of its destination. In that year, however, an English company, 
backed by the commercial interests of Barcelona, secured a special concession 
from the central government allowing them to construct a floating coal hulk 
in the outer harbor, all coals shipped to which were to be used in bunkering 
sea-going vessels and to be free from the customary duties. This has so re- 
duced the cost of coal in the port that a decided increase has taken place in 
the number of ships bunkering here. 

At present two floating coal docks are maintained capable of discharging 
coal at the rate of from 500 to 7oo tons daily. On account of the extra 
charges for the higher speeds, however, the usual rate is from 300 to 400 tons 
per day of ten hours. The company has recently begun the installation of 
electric discharging machinery with a capacity of from 800 to 900 tons 
per day. 

The depth of water at the usual discharging berth is twenty-three feet, 
although steamers of twenty-seven feet draft can be accommodated. The 
increased demand for coal due to these improved bunkering facilities, has 
raised the consumption of the port to over 700,000 tons per year of which 
550,000 tons are from England. So successful has the project been indeed, 
that the same company is now negotiating for the extension of its privileges 
to the ports of Southern Spain, especially Valencia. 

The control of the port and port charges rests in two authorities—one 
‘ocal and one central, though a single set of officers in most cases supplies 
both services. The central government, in pursuance of a comprehensive 
plan for the maintenance and improvement of all Spanish harbors, makes 
what is called a “transport tax” of 2.30 pesetas (about thirty-six cents) 
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per ton, and a local “port-works” tax of an equal amount is levied for and 
administered from Barcelona. Independence of action in the local authori- 
ties is, however, apparent rather than real, as all the plans for extensions of 
for special concessions are subject to review at Madrid. 

On the whole, this control by the central authorities seems to have 
been exercised with intelligence and with a realization of the local needs, 
The commerce has steadily grown, and though the harbor is not yet 
equal to the demands of the industrial interests of the city, still it is a credit 
to the community it serves. The extent to which the port of Barcelona has 
entered into the commerce of the world, does not, of course, bear comparison 
with the thriving centers farther to the north, but when compared with the 
decadence of a generation ago the showing is satisfactory indeed. 

There are at present the following services: Two steamers a month from 
Barcelona to New York regular lines going to Alexandria, Egypt and the 
Mediterranean ports, and sixteen Spanish shipping companies with regular 
sailings from Barcelona. Besides this the city is a port of call for five 
Italian, four French, three British, two Austrian, two German lines and one 
each of Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian nationality. 

This is a showing unequaled by any other port of the Kingdom, and 
remarkable when the conditions of a generation ago are called to mind. The 
prosperity of Barcelona and the condition of its ports are tributes to the 
industry and genius of Catalonia, and the most reassuring signs of the devel- 
opment desired by “Young Spain” for the country as a whole. 


> 


By Henry Rince, Philadelphia 


The port of Antwerp, located sixty miles from the mouth of the River 
Scheldt, is situated in the center of a rich and thickly populated manufac- 
turing district, and is a most convenient exit for the greater part of the trade 
of Europe, since it takes the trade of Belgium, Northeastern France and 
part of Germany. 

The trade is continually assuming larger proportions, an evidence of 
which is the fact that in 1902 Antwerp was the headquarters of sixty ship- 
ping companies. The growth in the amount of shipping entered at the port 
is shown by the following table: _ ie 


Dace. No- of ships. Tonnage 


Slightly more than one-half of the tonnage consists of imports, the prin- 
cipal articles being grains of all kinds, raw textile materials, mineral ores, 
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provisions and animal products. The exports, on the other hand, are manu- 
factured articles, wrought metals, railway carriages, cement and glassware. 

The River Scheldt, a winding river with banks of sand, has a tidal varia- 
tion of between twelve and twenty-five feet at Antwerp. At the river front 
it is between three hundred and fifty and six hundred yards wide, and at 
extreme low water will admit vessels drawing twenty-five feet. 

This tidal variation has made necessary a system of docks with an 
unchanging water level for the convenient loading and unloading of smaller 
vessels, and the width and depth along the river front has made possible 
its utilization for the construction of a fine system of quays for the use of 
the large ocean liners. 

There are eleven docks which range in length from five hundred and 
seventy-four feet to two thousand six hundred and forty feet. All are con- 
nected with sluices. The sides of the docks are crowded with warehouses, 
and all are equipped with the modern loading and unloading facilities. The 
widest entrance to the docks is seventy-eight feet and the depth is twenty- 
one feet, thus the larger vessels cannot enter except for drydocking when 
light. 

The system of quays is growing very rapidly and now exceeds three 
and one-half miles in length. The water at the quays is twenty-six feet deep 
at low tide, the mean rise of the tide being fourteen feet. 

In 1902 the quays and docks could accommodate about two hundred and 
twenty vessels at one time, but even this proved insufficient to meet the 
growing requirements of the port, so an extension was decided upon which 
would accommodate twenty more vessels. 

The facilities for unloading the vessels are very unusual. There are 
fifty miles of railway around the quays and docks, and the goods intended 
for immediate delivery can be transferred directly from the vessel to the 
railway trucks, or, if it is merchandise to be transshipped, the corporation 
wagons are in attendance to transport it immediately from one vessel to another. 
There are about two hundred hydraulic traveling cranes, which lift the gocds 
directly from the ships into the sheds. These sheds extend all along the 
sides of the quay within twenty-five feet of the front. They are about one 
hundred and seventy-five feet wide and are divided by spaces just sufficient 
to allow the railway trucks to pass from the front to the rear of the shed 
After the goods are landed the merchants are allowed four or five days in 
which to clear their goods from the sheds free of charge After this time 
the authorities can place the goods where they choose at the expense of the 
merchant. 

The municipality is the port authority at Antwerp, and all the manage- 
ment, with the exception of the private warehouses. is in its hands. The 
docks are solely the property of the city, but the quays along the river side 
are not absolutely the property of the city, since they were constructed some 
years ago with the funds partly provided for by the government and partly by 
the City of Antwerp. An arrangement exists between the town authorities 
and the government by which the municipality receives all dues and then pay 
the government a certain proportion. 
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The working of the port is controlled by the town council, who are 
advised by a committee, which includes the chief engineer of the town, the 
chief engineer of state railways, the inspector of customs and the president 
of the chamber of commerce. The government of Belgium also exercises an 
effective control because it acts as conservators of the river and aids in 
carrying out the extension of the quay walls and the river accommodations, 
The government gets no interest on its outlay, but is paid thirteen-fifteenths 
of the earnings of the quays until its capital outlay 1s repaid. 

The port of Antwerp has exceedingly low charges for port dues. This igs 
partly because of the fact that the imperial government has largely con- 
tributed to the cost of improvements and has foregone all imperial dues, and 
partly because the municipality has made it a point to keep the charges on 
shipping as low as possible. The port expenses of the shipowner are best 
considered under two heads: First, port dues, and second, port charges, 
The port dues per ton net register are about 10% cents per ton at the docks 
and about .06 3-10 cents at the quays. These charges are subject to a reduc- 
tion on a vessel making repeated voyages in a year. The port charges are 
better understood by dividing them into two heads: 

1. Charges in connection with the navigation of the vessel, namely, 
pilotage. 

2. Charges in connection with the cargo, namely, loading and unloading, 

These are different from the dock dues, since they are for direct personal 
services and have to be paid either directly to the individuals or indirectly 
through the authorities to whom the individuals are responsible. The pilotage 
at Antwerp is compulsory and is a little over 7% cents per ton net register; 
while the expenses for discharging the cargo, which consists in passing it 
from the vessel to the consignee or those receiving it in his behalf on the 
quay, depend upon the price of the labor of the dockers, which is about 
one dollar per day. 


Many suggestions have been made for improving the harbor, but the | 


most important so far offered is to divert the River Scheldt by making a cut 
across the bend in the river, known as the Grande Coupure, and to utilize 
one of the banks for new river berths. The people of the City of Antwerp 
are not eager for this change, but would rather have one long dock over 
practically the same route as the Grande Coupure, with locked entrances at 
both ends, and then from this main dock have several branch docks. All the 


land necessary for the scheme is to be purchased by the government and — 


then additions gradually will be made. 


Another very valuable suggestion has been made in regard to the sheds. 
The authorities are not satisfied with the open sheds and have proposed the — 


scheme of having sliding doors. They also propose to have a double line of 


sheds three hundred and fifty feet wide, so that the front shed could be used 
This, together 


for outgoing goods and the rear shed for incoming goods. 
with a corresponding increase in the number of rails, will be a most valuable 


addition to the facilities for handling the cargoes, and when these suggestions” 


are carried out, which in all probability will be soon, Antwerp will be able to 
welcome any great increase in trade with adequate facilities. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


THE PRESENT PUBLIC POOR RELIEF OF BERLIN—I’ 
ORGANIZATION AND ITS EFFECTIVENESS* 


The system of poor relief in most large German cities is partly 
modeled after the well-known Elberfeld system, which, although inaugu- 
rated in 1853, has since been measurably transformed by the recent rapid 
growth of cities and changing social and industrial conditions. Owing to 
differences in social order and political institutions, the Germans have 
developed a system of public poor relief which is a masterpiece of organiza- 
tion, compared with which American and English organized efforts are 
relatively unimportant. The last annual report on the administration of 
public poor relief shows that during the fiscal year, April 1, 1904, to March 
31, 1905, 3,897 persons were directly engaged in the work, the figures varying 
slightly from year to year. The decrease in the number of persons directly 
active in this field of municipal service for 1905 is merely due to a change in 
the method of computation, and is apparent rather than real. Of the 3,897 
persons in 1904-05, there were 3.142 male visitors of the poor (Pfleger), 37 
female visitors, 367 ward chairmen (Armenkommissionsvorsteher), and 351 
vice-chairmen. The total expenditure for the relief of the poor in 1904 
was 23,105,065 marks, having gradually increased from 19,820,436 in 1901. 
Of the sum expended in 1004, two-thirds, or a total of 14,817,364 marks, was 
spent for administration; the remainder for the public care of the sick in 
various hospitals. Since the city organized these hospitals on a business 
basis a certain amount of income is insured, which, however, covers scarcely 
more than 25 per cent of the annual expenses. The city continually receives 
donations from private persons, even though the administration and dis- 
bursement are left with the city poor relief organization. Since the total 
income from these sources is less than 25 per cent, the city’s poor tax, while 
comparatively lower than in other large cities, is a matter of general consid- 
eration. The sum thus raised in 1904 by Berlin amounted to 18,937.536 
marks, a per capita average of 9.66 marks, against 9.69 marks for the year 
1903. The absolute increase is presumably due to the removal of the 
wealthier ciasses to the suburbs, and to the increase of the poor. 

As has been intimated, not all of the relief work in Berlin is done by 
public effort. Private enterprise is active everywhere in supplementing the 
work, but its financial features cannot be accurately stated. The statistical 
yearbook of Berlin for 1905 gives the following data relative to this phase 
of poor relief. The table represents a series of foundations which is admin- 
istered by the city, but it is not complete, as certain sources of the income 
could not be capitalized. The table follows: 


1Contributed by Albert A. Giesecke, instructor in Political Science, Cornell University 
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Marks, 


(a) Servants’ wage foundations 1,069,759 
(b) Voluntary loan banks and foundations ............. + 2,007,264 
(d) Larger foundations turned over to the city ......... 12,811,062 
(e) Aid to philanthropic societies by the city ....... sees 321,005 


In addition to the private foundations administered by the city, consid- 
erable sums were collected and administered by philanthropic institutions and 
societies, among which are the following: (a) Hospitals, educational and 
reform institutions and asylums; (b) the Berlin Society for Household 
Sanitation; (c) the Berlin Society for Vacation Colonies, and (d) miscel- 
laneous. The amount thus spent cannot, of course, be given. The sum total 
of the work thus carried on by private initiative is a factor, however, whose 
force must not be underestimated in dealing with the problems of poor 
relief in Berlin. 

The figures for the last month of the fiscal year 1904-05 (March, 1905) 
showed the following results: 33,713 persons averaging 16 marks each per 
month were receiving permanent support; 11,383 cases of partial support for 
children were carried at a cost of 7% marks per child; 732 others were 
given regular support, and 6,065 persons received an average of I1 marks 
per capita as temporary aid; 2,044 were otherwise assisted. During the 
succeeding six months the monthly averages decreased somewhat, due to a 
falling off in the amount paid out for temporary aid—the result of the 
return of warmer weather and increase of work. 


Though modeled after the Elberfeld system, Berlin has adopted such 


portions as could be easily applied. Changes in the details of the organization — ; 


are constantly taking place. Although adopted in 1853 in Elberfeld, Ger- 
many, the Elberfeld system represents a historical growth, and not a 
creation. Its immediate success caused its gradual adoption in other German 
cities—in the smaller cities first. The plan originally formulated in Elber- 
feld provided, according to the act of July 9, 1852, for a directorate of eight; 
while, for the purposes of administration, the city was divided into ten wards 
(Bezirke), each of which was further divided into fifteen quartiéres. There 
were to be sixteen persons in each ward—a chairman and fifteen visitors. 
The latter, even from the very beginnings of this system, included persons 
of all callings and professions. The visitors received no salary, but in return — 
gained certain social distinctions. The wards and quartiéres gradually in- 
creased from twenty in 1879 to four hundred and thirty-four in 1889, and to 
over five hundred in 1903. Women were not allowed to serve as visitors 
under the original scheme, but have since been permitted to act in that 
capacity, since it was found to have brought good results in other cities. 
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‘When the system was first introduced in Elberfeld, it was claimed that if 
the aid came from the city all private initiative would be cut off. This has 
proven untrue, for many foundations and quite a few philanthropic societies 
have been organized, especially in the larger cities like Berlin. Financially 
the Elberfield system has proven economical. 

In Berlin the Armendirektion is a subordinate part of the city coun- 
cil. The Armendirektion, which is quite a large body of both paid and 
unpaid members, stands at the head of the public poor relief. Heretofore 
+ was customary for the commissioners to have direct supervision of the 
work of the chairman in each ward, and of the visitors under his control. 
Recently, owing to the pressure of work, and especially to the need of 
neighboring wards knowing all matters of mutual interest, another link of 
administrative organization was placed in between the Commissioners of the 
Poor and the ward, known as the circles (Kreise). This attempt has resulted 
in an expected facilitation of control and of decentralization. . At present 
there are many such circles (Kreise) in Berlin, each one being attended by 
ten to fifteen ward chairmen, who meet monthly and exchange views and 
discuss matters, such as excessive expenditures in relief, or cases in which 
some unusual action has been taken. 

All German citizens, without distinction of sex, residing in Berlin, can 
be drawn into the public poor relief service, if their record is free from 
criminal charges. The term of office is three years and is entirely honorary, 
while their sphere of activity in general is in the ward in which they reside. 
The chairman is elected from the body of visitors in each ward All of the 
work must really pass through his hands and he acts, furthermore, as agent 
or go-between for the Poor Commissioners. Stadtrat Muensterberg believes 
that an essential part of the Elberfeld system consists in this, that the 
members at the monthly ward conference determine whether support should 
be given, and the amount in each case; and that this is done on their own 
responsibility. The Poor Commissioners naturally reserve the right to alter 
such decisions. 

While the introduction of the circle is, perhaps, an important deviation 
from the Elberfeld system, it has not been the most radical. In Elberfeld 
support for permanent cases of relief has never been allowed for a longer 
period than fourteen days, being renewed from time to time as deemed 
expedient. In Berlin support, if permanent, is given for one year. After 
aid has been allowed, the case is no longer closely followed; hence it has 
happened here that the person receiving such aid has died during the year 
and the money been collected by someone else, or such person has removed 
to another ward and received similar aid. 

A further deviation from the Elberfeld system has been the introduction 
of women visitors, the last anual report (1904-05) showing thirty-seven thus 
employed. The ward members have, until very recently, shown much opposi- 
tion to women as visitors, on the ground that this was no work for women, 
and that the women would not exercise good judgment. In this direction 
epvicen methods have advanced considerably beyond the German. 
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As a final point of organization worthy of special note is the fact that 
in the Elberfeld system the town was divided into districts, and a visitor 
alloted to each. This gave a very uneven distribution of cases and neces- 
sitated constant partitioning. In Berlin, on the other hand, all new cases 
are directed to the ward chairman. He allots the investigation of these 
cases to the visitors in his ward according to such circumstances, as nearness 
to residence of the visitor, number of cases already in the hands of the 


visitor, and special aptitude of the latter for any particular case. The crux 


II. The Ward and Its Activity. 


The ward chairman must have a definite office hour daily, but this he 
can arrange to suit his convenience. The essential point is that the time is 
announced in such a way that those in need of help may know when and 
where to apply. It is, of course, expected that he will hear any urgent case 
outside of his office hours. The chairman naturally tries to secure as much 
data as possible from the person seeking relief, which he uses to check up 
the signed statement of this person after the visitor has investigated the case. 
Should a person ask for or require medical aid, the chairman must fill out 
a special blank, which serves as an official notification to the doctor to 
examine the patient. Upon the securing of sufficient details from the person = 
seeking relief, the chairman is enabled to turn the matter of its investigation 
over to one of the ward visitors. One very noticeable characteristic of those 
seeking aid has been their neat appearance. This fact became increasingly 
evident in the visits to the rooms of those persons. True, in many cases the 
rooms lacked all but the most essential utensils and furniture, but there was 
an air of neatness and cleanliness which denoted some degree of thrift. Nor 
were the rooms specially prepared for the reception of the visitor, for he 
came unexpectedly, and sometimes did not find at home the persons whom 
he sought. 

In accompanying the visitor, I became personally interested in two cases, 
and have included them in this article as concrete illustrations of the data 
upon which the visitors, at their monthly meeting, base their decision: 


Case “A.” Questions. Case “B.” 
Gustav P Name Stephen D——, 
Occupation ............ Day laborer. 
KG6nigsberg ............ Place of birth ..... .... Sempolvo, 
Resident in Berlin ... Since 1887. 


2 (born out of wedlock) Children ..... : 


~ 
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“4.” Questions. Case “B.” 


a brother on her side. (a) parents ; (b) on her side. 
brothers and sisters... 
Own dwelling ........ . Lives with sister. 


12 marks per month.... Rent ........+eee+eee+. 10 marks per week for 


rent and food. 
6 marks ....-......--.. Income from _ renting 
room. 
November, 10 marks. ) 
December, 8 marks.. 
January, 8 marks... 
a . Any sick-benefit fund? No. 
14 weeks’ steady employ- Last place of employ- 4 weeks at last place. — 
ment. ment 
10 cents per hour, 
Partially employed by When last employed and Odd jobs. 


Previous support ...... None. 


playing harmonica. means. 
See . Incapable of working?.. No. 
Any old age or pension No, 
fund. 


A mother, brother and Names of relatives of A mother and sister on 
two sisters on his side ; relief seeker and wife: his side; twa sisters 


.. Member of a burial fund Yes. 
Right arm paralyzed ... How prevented from Sickness. 


earn his living. 


In both cases the relief seekers were examined by the doctor and reported 
as sick and incapable of doing a man’s work. In case “A” the investigator 
learned from other sources that the man’s story was true to the extent that 
he earned his money by playing. He proposed that the man be given a new 
pair of shoes, for which he had asked, and perhaps a couple of marks only per 
month, for he had heard damaging testimony against the relief seeker. At 
the monthly meeting this testimony was corroborated by other members 
present, and it was decided to grant him a pair of shoes, but no money. 

In the second case the doctor stated that the man was practically in- 
capable of doing any work, and at best might undertake light work at 
infrequent intervals. The visitor corroborated this statement and said the 
only work the man had undertaken was coal-carrying, and even this he could 
scarcely do. He, therefore, proposed that ten marks per month be allowed 
him. During the discussion several members favored an increase of this 
sum, but it was finally decided to allow him the amount mentioned. Here 
we see two cases for relief owing to inability to do steady work—one: because 
he was incapable, the other because he was but partially incapacitated. Had 
it not been for certain damaging evidence, the latter would also have been 
granted a small monthly allowance. If his case, however. is one of dire 
necessity, the ward chairman may interfere at any time; therefore, this door 


always stands open. 
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The monthly ward meeting usually takes place toward the end of the ‘ 
month, the actual date being fixed in each ward, All decisions require a 
majority vote, although the minority has the right to formulate its objections 
in writing and send them to the Poor Commissioners. At the beginning of 
the meeting, messages frou the Poor Commissioners are read, and any 
general questions considered which the chairman may like to bring up. After 
that follows the discussion of the individual cases, each visitor having usually 
three, four, or even more to present. An old case is, of course, more rapidly 
disposed of, and it is surprising to note how familiar each member is with 
the details of such cases. New cases, on the other hand, require more minute 
consideration, but, unless there is absolute certainty in the matter, the 
maximum of relief is never allowed, as later investigation is usually relied 
upon to establish new facts. Nor is permanent support allowed until after 
the fourth month, another means of insuring conservative and cautious 
treatment of each case. This is the more necessary, because permanent aid 
means a grant for an entire year. 

Minutes are kept of the proceedings at each meeting. In addition, books 
are kept containing the list of persons receiving support, and, furthermore, 
there are two cash books. The monthly report, made up by the ward chair- 
man and sent to the Poor Commissioners at the beginning of each month, is 
made up from the following sources: (a) The minutes of the preceding 
meeting, (b) summary of the new cases of support, (c) list of persons 
receiving current support, (d) one of the cash books (as the two cash books 
are arranged according to the odd and even months of the year, to provide 
adequate auditing facilities), (e) the blanks, personal books, medical certifi- 
cates and other papers requiring the vote of the members of the ward for 
decision. All this requires time and effort on the part of the members, 
especially of the chairman. Not infrequently the monthly meeting lasts into 
the early hours of the morning, although the various cases are dispatched in 
a very business-like manner and the members kept to the work under 
consideration. 

As for the financial matters, each ward chairman is allowed such a monthly 
sum as is considered to be sufficient. In the ward which I visited this 
sum amounted to 1,600 marks, and the chairman told me that he had already 
satisfied all demands and still had a comfortable balance left. Should the sum 
prove insufficient, the matter is laid before the Poor Commissioners for a 
thorough revision, and if it is found that the ward chairman has been 
extravagant, he can be held responsible. 

The real problem for solution at these monthly ward meetings is the 
nature and amount of support to be granted, should the case be deemed 
worthy of support. It may here be added that support is comparatively 
infrequently refused. The elements entering into each case include first of 
all the personal characteristics, age, sex, family conditions, health, ete.; 
further, whether the support shall be permanent or only for one month; 
whether the entire burden of support shall be assumed by the city, or only 
enough allowed to supply any deficiency to permit the person to live; 
whether the person is worthy or unworthy of support. Accordingly, a dis- 
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tinction must be made between money and other means of aid; between 
indoor and outdoor relief. Of course, if the person is sent to a home, hos- 
pital or other public institution, he need have no further cares, as the living 
expenses, medical assistance, ete. are all provided for him. But if the 
person supported remains in his home, the usual method of support is by 
means of money and, to some extent, of food. Permanent support in such 
cases takes the form of alms and money for the care of children. Alms are 
given to persons who are apparently in need and incapable of earning their 
daily bread. Support is given to the mother of children where the mother 
could not otherwise provide for their proper care. As a rule, a mother who 
is in good health and able to work, is considered capable of supporting one 
child. Whether she can support more than one child depends upon circum- 
stances. Aid may be granted regularly for children under fifteen years of 
age; but after that period, weakness or sickness of child or mother must be 
taken into consideration. Should the mother neglect sending her child or 
children to school regularly, support may be withdrawn, or the Poor Com- 
missioners may even remove the child from a non-ethical and baneful influ- 
ence. It is very difficult to determine the amount of support which should be 
granted in such cases, and abuse is bound to creep in, no matter how well 
organized a system may be. 

Naturally, in cases of permanent support, the visitor comes into more 
confidential relations with his cases, and can exercise a most beneficial influ- 
ence over them by advising them in regard to the various perplexing prob- 
lems which cross their daily path. On the other hand, the visitor gets an 
insight, by practical experience, into the actual social conditions existing 
among the poorer elements in his own part of the city. 

During the first office hour after the monthly conference, the persons 
who asked for aid usually came to the ward chairman's office, to learn 
whether they were granted the aid for which they asked. When permanent 
aid has been granted, the chairman hands the person to whom it has been 
given a blank which must be signed. By virtue of his signature the person 
granted permanent relief gives up all rights to any inheritance which may 
fall to him. The money from this possible source of income is turned into 
the Poor Commissioner's coffer. There have actually been several cases on 
record where a person has been granted permanent aid, but when the moment 
for signing the blank arrived failed to do so, thereby causing the grant to be 
withheld. 


Ill. Effectiveness of the System in Beylin. 


The facts thus far brought out are by no means complete, but they at 
least offer an indication of the effectiveness of the system in force in Berlin. 
The essential principle of this system is the thorough treatment of each case 
of need, with the object not only of alleviating suffering and poverty, but 
also of devising some means by which those who are dependent may be 
restored, in whole or in part, to self-support. And this can be accomplished 
only by means of a numerous body of visitors, with frequent meetings to 
discuss and to decide upon measures that are of practical utility. 
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The real effectiveness of the system of public relief in Berlin hinges on 
two salient points: (a) Individuality, (b) decentralization. In England and 
America individualization is more or less difficult because of the difference in 
public poor relief administration. In Berlin all payments of money are made 
personally to seekers of relief, and not from a central office. The division 
of the city into wards, with enough visitors in each to provide adequately 
for every case, is the nucleus around which this individuality centers. This 
ideal has, however, not been fully reached here, for Dr. Muensterberg stated 
recently that the results have not been so satisfactory as in Hamburg, 
because there are only 4,000 visitors of the poor in Berlin—relatively many 
less than in Hamburg. He advocates an increase of visitors to a total of 
8,000 to make the work effective. 

There is, however, a further defect noticeable in the system. The larger 
the city, the less educated are the visitors for this kind of work, and the 
greater is the difficulty experienced in bringing the visitors into more or less 
direct and homogeneous working relations. In order to offset this difficulty 
the circle (Kreise) was placed between the ward and the Poor Commissioners. 

Without the decentralization so apparent in this system, in which the 
ward chairman and the members of his ward determine m general every 
case after full discussion, there could be no satisfactory results. In theory 
the Poor Commissioners reserve the right to pass final judgment upon each 
case, but in practice very few are brought in detail to their notice. 

Finally, it should be noted that the administrators of public relief in 
Berlin have recently attempted to increase the effectiveness of their organiza- 
tion by keeping in close contact with private philanthropy, and also by 
advancing those agencies engaged in checking misery and poverty, especially 
those ministering to public health. 

This individuality and decentralization has resulted in the personal 
investigation of each case; in preventing the visitor from becoming over- 
burdened with cases, and, secondarily, in permitting the visitor to exert at 
least some beneficial influence over the persons in his hands. 

The office of visitor of the poor is indeed a matter of honor, but the 
danger that it may be misused for furthering private ends is not unknown 
in Germany. It is, however, infrequent in practice. On the other hand, the 
social usefulness of such a system can scarcely be estimated, for the visitors 
are persons of the middle, and even upper, classes. A practical insight into 
the needs of the poor is really a most excellent school in social economy. 
In short, those connected with the administration of poor relief in Berlin 
have come to the conclusion (by personal experience) that the most careful 
observance of the Elberfeld system has resulted in a decrease in the burden 
of furnishing poor relief, and at the same time has increased the possibility 
of an outdoor relief which could be productive of good results. And the 
statistics for the administration of poor relief in the various larger German 
cities bear out the evidence of this experience. The preponderating amount 
of outdoor relief which is to be found here, is the result of the large number 
of visitors who may be counted upon with absolute certé iinty to exercise their 
office effectively and faithfully. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Addams, Jane. Newer Ideals of Peace. Pp. xviii, 243. Price, $1.25. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. 

This is the latest volume of the Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics and 
Sociology, edited by Prof. R. T. Ely, and to which Miss Addams has already 
contributed the volume, “Democracy and Social Ethics.” 

It is given to but few people to have the rare combination of power 
of insight and of interpretation possessed by Miss Addams. The present 
book shows the same fresh virile thought, and the happy expression which 
has characterized her work. She is looking at the development of American 
life to see what the real meaning thereof may be. She finds its center in the 
great industrial development, and it is by this same development that she 
would test our ideas and ideals. The discussion is divided into eight chap- 
ters. First the introduction, showing that newer ideas of peace are dynamic, 
and that they are driving out the older conceptions. Then follows a chapter 
on “Survivals of Militarism in City Government,” showing that the lack of 
adjustment between present governmental methods and existing conditions 
results in a reversion to the military type, and that to some extent we have 
lost faith in democracy itself. In chapter three she discusses “Failure to 
Utilize Immigrants in City Government.” This is continued in chapter four, 
“Militarism and Industrial Legislation” Chapter five is devoted to “Group 
Morality in the Labor Movement.” Chapter six to the “Protection of Chil- 
dren for Industrial Efficiency.” Chapter seven deals with the “Utilization of 
Women in City Government,” and the final chapter with the “Passing of the 
War Virtues.” 

There is nothing of namby pamby sentimentalism in Miss Addams’s 
idea of the peace movement. She is trying to show, and this she does with 
great success, that from the most despised groups of to-day in American life 
are coming some of the highest ideals, which wi!l become the possession of 
the American people in future days, unless our development is checked. The 
volume is most inspiring, and deserves wide recognition. 


NOTES. 


Baker, J. H. «American Problems. Pp. vii, 222. Price, $1.20. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Bernhard, Ludwig. //andhuch der Lahnungsmethoden. Pp. 234. Price, 3.20m. 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1906. 

This German work is really an abridgment of the well-known volume by 

Schloss on “Methods of Industrial Remuneration,” with certain pertinent 
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additions. The portion of the latter book relating to profit sharing is entirely 
eliminated and the study of wage systems is brought up to date. 

The plan is that of a free translation of Schloss’s work, with supple- 
mentary discussions and interpolations in those chapters most needing 
revision. The book opens with a valuable introduction by the author, in 
which the theory underlying different wage systems is discussed, the graphic 
method of illustration being used to add to the clearness of exposition. 
Among other new material is an essay on the piecework system, a labored 
summary of the principal wage systems, and a final chapter on the future 
methods of industrial remuneration. A few interesting charts showing the 
working of various wage systems are appended. 

Methods of remuneration are well worth considerable study. They are 
problems vitally affecting both employer and employee. Every contribution 
to the subject should be applauded. 


Blackman, W. F. The Making of Hawaii. 
York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 
This is a reprint, with practically no changes, of a volume first issued in 1899. 
The author has attempted to give a sketch of the social evolution of Hawaii. 
The history divides into three periods: First, prior to the discovery of the 
islands by Captain Cook, in 1778; second, ending with the arrival of the 
American missionaries in 1820; third, the present time. He gives a general 
survey of the history of the Kanakas which is fairly satisfactory, although 
not in detail, and which is marred by his wandering from description into 
explanations of the views of various ethnologists. In the second period he is 
discussing the changes which come to the people as a result of the contact with 
the outside world, while in the latter period he naturally lays much emphasis 
upon the missionary activity. A brief synopsis of the political history leading 
to the absorption by the United States is presented. He believes the native 
Hawaiians are destined to disappear, and the problem of the future turns upon 
the ability of the white stock to work in the tropics. Here he wanders from 
Hawaii into discussions of the views of various students. In spite of many 
defects in balance of topics treated and in method of presentation, the volume 
is accurate and gives a very good comprehensive view of the development of 

the islands. 


Pp. xii, 266. Price, $2.50. New 


Bosanquet, Helen. The Family. Pp. 344. Price, $2.75. London and New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Bosc, H. 
(Thése pour le Doctorate.) 


Les Droits Législatifs du Président des Etats Unis d’ Amérique. 
Université d’Aix-Marseille. Pp. viii, 287. 


Paris: A. Rousseau, 1906, 
Butterfield, Virginia M. Parental Rights and Economic Wrongs. Pp. 92 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Stockham Publishing Company, 1906. 
Clement, E. W. A Handbook of Modern Japan. Sixth edition. Pp. x, 423, 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The real worth and success of Mr. Clement’s “Handbook of Modern 
Japan” is most clearly attested by the demand for this sixth edition in two 
years’ time from the first appearance of the book. 

This latest edition differs from the previously published only in the 
addition of a chapter on the Russo-Japanese war, and in bringing the statis- 
tical data up to date. The new chapter covers but twenty-four pages, it is 
true, yet in that space the author has clearly set forth the causes and events 
leading up to the war, the progress of hostilities and critical movements, and, 
finally, the results of the war, not the least of which is the new vision it has 
given the world of what Japan is and what it may be in the future. 

Since the outbreak of the war between Russia and Japan the latter 
country has been the subject of a vast amount of literature. But in all the 
host of books none can be more highly recommended for general use than 
this “Handbook” by Clement. In its three years before the reading world 
it has become well known to many persons interested in Eastern conditions. 
For those not already familiar with its pages there is waiting a great store 
of interesting information concerning the economic, social and political life 
in Japan. Not the least valuable and interesting are the varied statistical 
tables contained in the elaborate appendix. It is an unpretentious book of 
very high character—well printed and well illustrated. 


Cords, Th. M. Die Bedeutung der Binnenschiffarht fiir die Deutsche See- 

schiffahrt. Pp. viii, 429. Price, 9.20m. Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 
The subtitle of this painstaking monograph states that it is a study of Ger- 
man maritime commerce in its dependence upon internal navigation during 
the period 1890-1903. ‘This book furnishes a commercial picture showing 
routes, organization, policy and trade. It is one of the kind of studies which 
appears but rarely outside of Germany and makes the student wish that we 
had such a book upon America. 


Crozier, J.B. The Wheel of Wealth. Pp. xix, 526. Price, $4.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Edwards, W. S. /nio the Yukon. Pp. xii, 324. Price, $1.50. Cincinnati: 

Robert Clarke Company. 

This book is a brief and well illustrated narrative of daily journeyings during 
a two months’ vacation trip. It is written in the form of letters and covers 
a lengthy trail, reaching from Cleveland, Ohio, via the Canadian route, to 
Seattle, Skagway and Dawson, and back to St. Louis, via San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Denver. 

The book has reached its second edition because it is written by a good 
Observer, who tells us many interesting facts descriptive of economic and 
social conditions and prospects. While the title pertains to the Yukon, at 
least half of the book deals with the southern part of the route. One ten- 
dency of the book is to clear away some of the glamour of the west and help 
explain why, after all, the western third of the United States has less people 
than some single Eastern States. : 
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Edwards, W. S. Through Scandinavia to Moscow. Pp. 237. Price, $1.50, 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Company, 1906. 

This book represents the letters written by the author to his father during 
a journey through the regions named in the title. These letters are now 
assembled in a volume by themselves. The personal touches and impres- 
sions—interesting incidents well told—make an unusually attractive account 
of a traveler’s experiences. But the book adds relatively little to the general 
information concerning the regions described. The author does not lay 
claim to having discovered new conditions, and it is well. 

Here and there an occasional careless statement threatens to shatter the 
reader's faith in the accuracy of the book as a whole. To speak of New 
York as having “wealth of coal and iron, with immense primeval forests,” by 
way of comparison with Denmark, is more ridiculous than effective. Den- 
mark, credited with only “sixteen hundred thousand” people by Mr. Edwards, 
claimed to have over two million by the census of 1900. Fortunately, how- 
ever, such errors are few in number, the author having confined himself 
largely to records of observation and impressions received. 

The book is profusely illustrated with pictures taken by the author. But 
unfortunately they are not of a high class of workmanship. Many views 
of real value have been spoiled. 

But on the whole the book is worth reading. Its story is pleasantly 
told, with many interesting items well worth remembering. 


Ehrenburg, H. Die Eisenhiittentechnik und der Deutsche Hiittenarbeiter. 
Pp. 204. Price, 4.50m. Berlin: J. G. Cotta, 1906. 


Fanning, Clara E. Selected Articles on the Enlargement of the United States 
Navy. Pp. 134. Price, $1.00. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1906. 

In this volume of one hundred and thirty-four pages are collected fifteen 
articles and addresses dealing with the United States navy. All have been 
printed before, most of them in our leading magazines. The object of the 
book is to present material on both sides of the question: “Resolved, That 
the policy of substantially enlarging the American navy is preferable to the 
policy of maintaining it at its present strength and efficiency.” The book is 
designed for the use of high school debating societies. 


Ferri, E. The Positive School of Criminology. Pp. 125. Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Fleming, W. L. Documentary History of Reconstruction. Vol. I. Pp. xviii, 
493. Price, $5.00. Cleveland: A. H. Clarke Company, 1906. 

For many years the author, professor of history in West Virginia University, 

has been gathering data on the question of reconstruction. Meantime, his 

many articles and his book on the history of the “Civil War and Reconstruc- 

tion in Alabama,” reviewed in THe ANNALS in March, 1906, have made him 

authority on the subject. The number of documents collected was so great 
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that to reproduce them in their entirety was evidently impossible. The 
author was, therefore, compelled to digest them and give merely important 
excerpts. In so far as possible he avoids the expression of any personal 
position and tried to give by quotations the actual views of all the parties 
to the various controversies. 

It is obvious, therefore, that little can be said in the way of criticism 
upon the text of the book. If the author failed in any way to fairly represent 
divergent positions, or intentionally suppressed important documents, he 
would have laid himself open to deserved censure. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to state that, so far as the reviewer can discover, Dr. Fleming has been 
extremely impartial in his dealing with the facts, that he has been singularly 
successful in selecting important quotations, so that the fundamental positions 
of the different men involved are accurately set forth. Too much credit can- 
not be given Professor Fleming for his untiring search for documents. We 
can only regret that it is necessary to exclude so much of their contents from 
the volume itself. 

The present volume contains six chapters: (1) The South After the 
War, Economic and Social Conditions; (2) Plans, Theories and Problems 
of Reconstruction; (3) Restoration by the President; (4) Race and Labor 
Problems: “Black Codes”; (5) The Freedmen’s Bureau and the Freedmen’s 
Bank; (6) Reconstruction by Congress. There are likewise five illustra- 
tions which add to the interest of the book. Those who have occasion to 
deal with the problems growing out of the Civil War, or who wish to better 
understand the difficulties involved in the readjustment, will be very grateful 
to Mr. Fleming for reproducing so much contemporaneous testimony. If 
the second volume is up to the standard of the first, they will prove reference 
books of very great value. 


Fohr, F., und Lotz, T. Statistische Mitteilungen des Kantons Basel-Stadt. 
Pp. 62. Basel: J. Frehner. 


Forbes-Lindsay, C. H. America’s Insular Possessions. Two Vols. Pp. 
1126. Price, $10.00. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Graham, J., and Oliver, G. R. 8 Spanish Commercial Practice. Parts I and 
II. Price, $1.25. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
These two volumes represent a class of commercial publications of which 
we stand in need. They are written for use in the schools of England by 
the Secretary for Higher Education of the City of Leeds. The object is to 
cover the whole field of Spanish commercial practice by a series of inductive 
lessons illustrating the language, forms and commercial customs in use in 
the countries where Spanish is the language of commerce. The treatment 
is such that the books will be of value to the exporter dealing with Spanish 
countries as well as to the student, since ready reference can be had to any 
of the forms in regular use in carrying on the business communications. 
Throughout the advanced book, moreover, there are inserted numerous notes 
giving hints and suggestions as to the best channels by which to obtain 
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reliable information in regard to prospective clients, how to save money 
by an alternative method of drafting a document, how best to forward goods, 
the procedure that must be complied with in recovering moneys and a host 
of other details which the average business man has no opportunity to learn 
except by expensive experience. 

The books should prove especially valuable both to classes in commercial 
Spanish and to those actively engaged in foreign trade. 


Hendrick, F. The Power to Regulate Corporations and Commerce. Pp, 
Ixxii, 516. Price, $4.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. ; 
Reserved for later notice. . q 


Hershey, A. S. The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Pp. xii, 304. Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1906, 
Reserved for later notice. 


Hill, D. J. A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of 
Europe. Vol. Il. Pp. xxv, 663. Price, $5.00. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906, 

See “Book Reviews.” 


Pp. xii, 356. Price, $3.00. New 


Homans, J. E. Self-Propelled Vehicles. Pp. 598. Price, $2.00. New York: 


Theodore Audel & Co., 1907. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Holdich, T. H. Tibet, the Mysterious. 
York: F. A. Stokes Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


De Hostos, E. M. Moral Social. Madrid: Bailly- 
Bailliere Hijos, 1906. 

This small volume of 262 pages, now in its second edition, summarizes in a 

clear and interesting manner the chief theories concerning the evolution of 

society. The book is divided into two parts, the first treating of the duties 

of the individual as a member of society and what are the forces in society 

impelling to advance. The latter portion treats of the relations between 


morality and the various forms of social organization. 


Pp. 262. Price, sp. 


Jenny, Oskar Hugo. Das Englische Hiilfskassenwesen in neuester Zeit. 
Pp. 77. Berne: Stampfli & Co. 
This monograph is an investigation of the English Friendly Societies, includ- 
ing the various aspects of their work. The legislation on this subject is 
briefly reviewed; its more salient features are portrayed, and the growth of 
the societies since 1875 is given special attention. The statistics in respect 
to their number, membership, capital and expenditure are carefully presented 
and discussed, and the relative importance of the various forms of insurance 
is designated. 
The conclusions of the author are embodied in a very complete 
and a number of valuable tables are conveniently appended. 
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‘Jehneon, W. F. Four Centuries of the Panama Cointh Pp. ix, 461. 
$3.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1900. 


See “Book Reviews.” 


Jourdan, P. Etude Juridique sur Les Trusts. (Thése pour le doctorat, 
Université d’Aix-Marseille.) Pp. 210. Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 1900. 


Joyce, P. W. 4 Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. Pp. xii, 574. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906, 
See “Book Reviews.” 


Julhiet, E. Les Tribunaux speciaux, pour enfants, aux Etats-Unis; en France 
par Henri Rollet; en Angleterre par Marcel Hleine; en Allemagne par 
Maurice Gastambide. Preface de M. Bérenger membre de l’institut. Paris: 
Administration de la Revue I’Enfant, 13, rue de l’Ancienne-Comedie, 
1906. 

“Children’s Courts Abroad.” One excellent result of organized charity and 
organized penology is the rapidity with which attention can be focussed upan 
some new social endeavor. Still more, it furnishes conductors by which the 
new impulse can be rapidly communicated. When the first juvenile court 
was established in Chicago, in 1899, it soon attracted the attention of the 
whole country. Judge Murphy, of Buffalo, was prompt to follow, and 
Judge Lindsey, of Colorado, soon showed the personal accent and character 
which might be given by the judge. None of this work was done in isola- 
tion. Independent European observers soon began to study the question, and 
some of them crossed the ocean for the purpose. The report published by 
the government for the International Prison Commission was widely dis- 
tributed in Europe, and the results of the independent investigation referred 
to have been freely printed abroad. 

The little volume published in French by La Revue de l’Enfant is made 
up of four papers. M. Edouard Julhiet gives an account of the origin and 
history of children’s courts of the United States. A long residence in this 
country and a thorough understanding of institutions has well fitted M. 
Julhiet for his task. He has presented effectively the salient points and 
essential principles of the juvenile court system, while noting variations and 
method in different states. M. Julhiet defines in a single phrase the Amer- 
ican system as “a fruitful co-operation in which the court, far from usurping 
the function of the family, obliges the family to fulfil its natural duties.” 

As the result of a lecture of M. Julhiet before the Musée Social, an 
impulse was given to the application of the system in France. It was recog- 
nized that the American judge has a greater power than the French judge 
in being able to return a child to its family while at the same time putting 
him under a probation officer, who can summon him again before the judge 
if his conduct require it. Without waiting for new legislation, steps were 
taken, through the active interest of M. H. Rollet. to secure an application 
of the. probation system for children by a somewhat elastic application of 
existing laws. It is impossible to say yet what the result of this experiment 
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will be, but M. Rollet is hopeful, and the indications are that France will 
before long establish the children’s court as a part of its legal system. 

The third paper, by Marcel Kleine, gives an account of juvenile courts 
in England, with special reference to Birmingham. M. Maurice Gastambide 
writes of the progress made in the recent German civil code in providing for 
a form of guardianship exercised by courts of the first instance. In Berlin 
and Munich there are courts exclusively occupied ‘with cases of. children, 

The volume is illustrated with pictures of the Denver juvenile court. 
The leader of the suspended sentence law in France, Senator Bérenger, writes 
a sympathetic preface. 


Lucas, C. P. The Canadian War of 1812. Pp. 270. Price, $3.00. New 

York: Oxford Press, 1906. ae 

Mackaye, J. The Politics of Utility. Pp. xiii, 179. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1906. 


Manhattan (How) is Governed. Pp. 117. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
Citizen’s Union, 1906. 


Marcaggi, A. Les Messages Présidentiels en France et aux Etats Unis, 
(These pour le Doctorat, Université d’Aix-Marseille.) Pp. xii, 183. 
Paris: L. Larose & L. Tenin, 1906. 


McPherson, L. G. The Working of the Railroads. Pp. viii, 273. Price, $1.50 

net. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907. 

The separate chapters of “The Working of the Railroads” consist of a course 
of lectures delivered by Mr. McPherson at Johns Hopkins University, but — 
the material which they contain was derived while the author was in the 
departments of traffic, finance, accounts and general management of several 
leading railroads. The title of the book is not wholly appropriate, as the — 
author does not so much analyze the technical work of the individual rail- — 
road departments as the general principles which they pursue in their work. 
In describing these general principles, however, the author presents some of 
the information which he attained while in the railway service. 

The separate chapters deal with construction and operation, traffic, 
accounting and statistics, financial and executive administration, correlation 
and integration of the*railroads and with their relations to the public and the 
state. In the discussion of these subjects no original doctrines are advanced; 
neither is the technical working of the railroads fully analyzed. But the 


an interesting way, and, in their explanation, information of interest both to 
the voter and the student is presented. 


Meakin, Annette M. B. Russia: Travels and Studies. Pp. xx, 450. Price, | 
$4.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. | 
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Muhll, F.V. De l’Appuleio Saturnino Tribuno Plebis. Pp. 106. Basel: 
Werner-Riehm, 1906. 


Munsterberg, G- Amierikanisches Armenwesen. Pp. 120. Price, 2.40m. 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1906. 


Murray, D. Japan. Pp. 567. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1906. A revised and enlarged edition of Murray’s “Japan,” which 
appeared first in 1894. 

In the origial edition the author’s aim was to give a full history of the 

development of modern Japan—or from the beginning of the nation to the 

establishment of constitutional government, in 1890. The value of the book, 
in its original intent, is well recognized, while Murray’s close relationship 
with Japanese institutions—serving as superintendent of education in the 
empire from 1873 to 1879—made possible an appreciative interpretation of 

Japanese conditions. 

The present revision has been done by Mr. Albert Whitehorse, with two 
chapters by no Jess distinguished an author than Baron Kentaro Kaneko. 
The revision consists mainly in addition rather than in actual alteration. The 
original historical development allows the main body of the book to remain 
unchanged from the first edition. The later chapters, however, treat of the 
history of Japan from about 1890 to 1906, with the most stress laid on the 
war with Russia and the resources of Japan as set forth by Baron Kaneko. 

In these latter respects the book differs but little from many of the 
other numerous books published since the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
war. The real claim of the book depends not on the revised features so much 
as on the whole view it gives of Japanese history from the beginning of the 
empire down to the present time. 


Ober, F. A. Ferdinand De Soto and the Invasion of Florida. Pp. 285. 
Price, $1.00. New York and London: Harper Brothers, 1906. 
Romance plays little part in the histories of to-day. Cause and effect, 
economic facts and the prosaic side of history receive more emphasis. But 
romance and personalities should have their place, and in the lives of ex- 
plorers economic facts fail to destroy a sense of adventure. In this little 
volume Mr. Ober has given us a splendid story of the personality and of 
the days of wonder and adventure of De Soto. Spanish-American history 
is not new to the author, for he has already given to the public the lives of 
Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro and Balboa. The story is based upon splendid 
authority, and the author has shown a close adherence to the facts. Among 
those who joined De Soto’s expedition to Florida were several Portuguese 
from Elvas, and to one of these we owe the best account of the wanderings. 
“The True Relation of the Fidalgoas of Elvas” is probably the best of three 
contemporary narratives. The other two are the “Conquest of Florida,” 
written by Biedma, the king’s factor on the expedition, and a journal kept 
by Rodrigo Ranjel, De Soto’s secretary. The author points out that the 
narratives of the Fidalgo and Ranjel, written and published separately, are 
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corroborative and agree generally with an account gathered from the soldiers 
forty years after by Garcilaso in his “La Florida del Inca.” The author 
has also availed himself of the researches of such Spanish scholars as Irving 
and B. Smith. These works form the basis of this volume. 

The story of the early life of De Soto in Spain, his service under the 
crafty and cruel Pedrarias in the wilds of Panama and Nicaragua, the part 
he played in Peru and his relation to Pizarro, are told in a fascinating manner 
in the first five chapters. Spurred on by the remarkable accounts about 
Florida from the lips of Cabeza de Vaca, a survivor of the Narvaez expedi- 
tion to Florida, he seeks new conquests and spoils, and is made Adelantado 
of Florida. Then follows a most interesting account of the remarkable 
exploring expedition through the southeast in search of gold. The author 
has given us a splendid insight into the dealings of De Soto with the 
caciques or chiefs of the tribes through whose territory he passed on his 
wanderings to the Mississippi; neither has he left out of account some 
description of the manners and mode of life of the natives and of the 
country. Many quotations are given from the chronicle of the Fidalgo and 
others who were eye-witnesses. There is also a good map, tracing the route 
traversed to the Mississippi and thence to Mexico. On page 248 the author 
points out that “De Soto was not the discoverer of the Mississippi, nor the | 
first European to look upon it,” and cites that the mouth had been entered 
in 1520 by Alonzo Alvarez de Poinda, commander of an expedition sent out 
by De Garay, governor of Jamaica, and that Narvaez must have entered or 
crossed its mouth about 1528. This little volume is neither dry nor dull, and 
in its pages is recreated a good story of the adventures, dangers and thirst 
for gold of De Soto and his sturdy band. ; 


Oualid, W. Le Libéralisme Economique en Angletarre. (Thése pour le — 
Doctorat, Université d’Aix Marseille.) Pp. 331. Paris: Bonvalet- — 


Jouve, 1906. 


Pearson, H.C. [Vhat 1] Saw in the Tropics. Pp. 288. Price, $3.00. New 
York: India Rubber Publishing Company, 1906. 
Man is having a renascence in plant conquest. We are adding new species 
to the cultivated list at a rate never before equaled. India rubber is one of a 
the last, and the question of whether it is or is not at present on the list is 
answered in the affirmative by Mr. Henry C. Pearson, editor of the /ndia 
Rubber World, of New York City. Mr. Pearson says that is what his book is 
about, but, as the author is not an academic man, but a man of affairs, and a 
journalist with lively interests, he has told us about many other things that he 
saw in a journey to Central America, the West Indies, Hawaii, Ceylon and — 
the Malay Peninsula. The illustrations are profuse and interesting. 
As an authoritative book on the present status of rubber cultivation it ; 
should be welcomed by the investor, the industrial prophet, and the students 
of economic geography and concrete economics. 


Pond, O.L. Municipal Control of Public Utilities, Pp. 115. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1906. 
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Book Department 993 
Robbins, H. (Ed.) Labor, Capital and the Prblic. Pp. 220. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: Public Policy Company. 

This book treats of labor problems and their relations to employers and to 
the public. It is a compilation of articles and editorials exhibiting many 
phases of the question. Most of the latter are taken from Public Policy, 
Wall Street Journal and the Boston Transcript, and bear the characteristic 
stamp of those journals. The attitude of the book is a conservative one, 
with progressive tendencies. The editorials have the popular flavor and 
address themselves more readily to the casual reader than to the scientific 
student of labor questions. Several of the selected articles are, however, 
jmportant expositions of particular features of the subject, and give the book 
an added value. 


Rosenqvist,O. A. Die Konsumgenossenschaft, ihy Foderativer Ausbau und 
Dessen Thorie. Pp. 86. Basel: E. Birkhauser, 1906. 


Roth, C. Die Auflésume der Tiersteinischen Herrschaft. Pp. 178. Basel: 
Gasser & Co., 1906. 


Ruegg, A. Beitriige Erforschung der Quellenverhdltnisse in der Alexander- 
geschichte des Curtius.. Pp. 119. Basel: E. Birkhauser, 1906. 


Sears, JAH. The Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy and Paleon- 
tology of Essex County, Massachusetts. Pp. 411. Salem, Mass.: Essex 
Institute. 

This work represents the results of many years of careful study in one 

of the most complex geological areas in New England. Mr. Sears has suc- 

ceeded admirably in his interpretation of Essex County geology, and has 
given the public one of the most thorough of all American regional studies. 

The book is especially valuable and interesting to any one at all familiar 

with Eastern Massachusetts localities, and may well stand as a model for 

workers in other fields. 

A large number of unusually excellent plates and maps add much to the 
scientific value of the volume and maintain the high standard of work for 
which the Essex Institute has long been noted. 


Shambaugh, B. E. 4 Report on the Public Archives of Iowa. Pp. 39. Des 
Moines: Historical Department of Iowa, 1906. 


Smythe, W. E. The Conquest of Arid America. Second edition. Pp. xxv, 
360. New York: Macmillan Company. 
In this new and revised edition of “The Conquest of Arid America” the 
author has added the progress of the irrigation movement since the appear- 
ance of his first edition in 1900. The advance of irrigation in the last five 
years has been the most important part of its entire progress, for these years 
mark the beginning of the national activity in reclaiming large portions of 
the arid regions. 
Mr. Smythe has occupied one of the foremost places in the irrigation move- 
me ; during the last decade and a half. He is, therefore, especially well fitted 
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to write this history of what has been accomplished in making arid America 
habitable, and to forecast what the future may have in store by supplying 
water to the desert. 

No one who is interested in current events can read Mr. Smythe’s book 
without feeling the vastness of this conquest of the desert—what it means to 
the future of the United States. As the author expresses it, “ the ninety- 
seventh meridian divides the United States almost exactly into halves. East of 
that line dwell seventy-five million people. . . West of that line dwell five 
or six millions—less than the population of Pennsylvania. . . . And yet 
the vast territory to the west . . . is distinctly the better half of the 
United States.” This comparison cannot help but seem startling to the 
easterner, who has always leaned toward the opinion that “Land that won't 
grow trees, won't grow anything.” 

But to the careful reader this book brings many startling revelations 
of the vast possibilities in the almost unknown West. The author is thor- 
oughly imbued with the enthusiasm of the ardent westerner—eloquent in his 
support of western possibilities. Yet only occasionally does he seem to have 
been led astray by his enthusiasm. On the whole, his position seems to be 
fair-minded and conservative. He does not claim that irrigation alone 
means an earthly paradise. He constantly emphasises the fact that success 
in irrigation needs brains, energy, and, in the majority of cases, capital. His 
main claim is that with honest endeavor irrigation in the arid country will 
give far better profits per acre than will the most careful cultivation in the 
humid states. 

The book is marred here and there by inferior typography. But it is 
valuable, interesting, entertaining—a clear, impartial presentation of all the 
aspects of the greatest achievement in present times, the conquest of arid 


America. 
Steiner, G. Napoleon I. Pp. 47. Basel: Berichthaus, 1906. “ “39 


Taft, W. H. Four Aspects of Civic Duty. Pp. 111. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Charles H. Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 
This is the fourth in the series of volumes that have been published as the 
“Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship.” Mr, Taft approaches 
the subject of civic duty to interpret what should be the attitude of the average 
citizen, under different circumstances, toward the national government. He 
considers various phases of the duties of citizenship from four different 
positions: (1) From the standpoint of a recent graduate of a university; 
(2) from the standpoint of a judge on the bench; (3) from the standpoint 
of colonial administration, and (4) from the standpoint of the national 
executive. He holds it the first duty of all citizens to take an active interest 
in the community life—both the community of his daily associations and the 
larger community called the nation. The duty of actively partaking in the 
communal activities falls specially upon college trained men, who, since they 
have had special advantages, should assume special responsibilities. 
Everyone should, by taking an active interest in the right government of 
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his own community, contribute what he can toward the cultivation of a law- 
abiding spirit—an attitude of mind on the part of the people at large which 
will prevent their ever being tempted to “take the law into their own hands.” 

The attitude of every citizen toward our colonial possessions should be 
such as to influence the government in pursuing there a policy at once firm and 
benevolent—always governed by the spirit shown in the phrase, “The Phil- 
ippines for the Filipinos.” 

The last chapter is at once a criticism and an appreciation of our national 
government. The volume closes with the significant sentence: “When one 
looks into the system of government at Washington, and regards it from the 
standpoint of an impartial, tolerant citizen and critic . . . he cannot but 
reach the conclusion that we are a fortunate people who have progressed 
far in the development of an efficient public service and in vindicating the 
theory of popular government.” 


Taylor, H.C. Agricultural Economics. (An Introduction to the Study of.) 

Pp. viii, 327. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Taylor has had the opportunity to familiarize himself with both agri- 
culture and economics. His youth on a farm gave that invaluable and 
almost irreplacable familiarity that comes with experience. Then came a 
good agricultural college, work in the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, study in Germany, and back to the west. 

He says that the economics of agriculture “treats of the principles which 
should guide those engaged in that industry in the expenditure of energy in 
the production of economic goods, and also of those institutions which are 
necessary to impel the promoters of that industry to do that which best 
conserves the interest of society as a whole.” The book also sets out to 
analyze the conditions of agricultural production so that the legislative 
adjustments of agriculture may be intelligently made. 

The book was doubtless written for economic classes in an agricultural 
college. Its fitness for that purpose can best be attested by men in that 
work. It will certainly familiarize the young man with many a problem that 
must be mastered by the broadly successful farmer. 


Thorpe, F. N., and Milligan, H. W. Civil Government of the United States 
and Illinois. Revised edition. Pp. 355. New York and Philadelphia: 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, 1906. 

This is a revised edition of a text book on civil government of the United 

States by Mr. Thorpe, and of Illinois by Mr. Milligan. The object primarily 

of such a book is no doubt, use in the schools of the State of Illinois. 

The civil government of the United States is divided into four parts, one 

each on the “Foundations of Government,” “Local Government,” “The 

Nation” and “State Papers.” The state papers division contains such as the 

Mayflower Compact, First Declaration of Rights, Declaration of Independence, 

Articles of Confederation and the Constitution. The appendix contains 

various tables, an account of the Australian ballot system, problems on civil 

government and questions for debate. The civil government of Illinoi: 
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contains sketches of the history of Illinois, civil government of Illinois and 
renominations and election; also the constitution of the state printed in full 

Less attention than is usual in such treatises is paid to the study of laws 
and of the frame of government and more atterftion to the relation of the 
people to the government and the principles underlying civil life. The part 
the people play in the government is given emphasis, as, for instance, in the 
chapters on the people and the land, the people and the money, and the 


people in politics. 


“ ‘eae H., and Ballamy, H. Le Surpeuplement et les Habitations @ bon 
Marché. Pp. 260. Price, 6 fr. Paris: F. Alcan, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


J. Russisch-Polnische und Galizische Wanderarbeiter im Gross- 
: herzogtum Posen. Pp. 145. Price, 3.20m. Berlin: J. G. Cotta, 1906, 


he pg Van Tyne, C. H., and Leland, W. G. Guide to the Archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Washington. Pp, xiii, 215. Washington: 
7 Carnegie Institution. 


Wagstaff, H. McG. Sjate Rights and Political Parties in North Carolina, — 
: 1776-1861. Pp. 155. Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- i 
versity Studies, 1906. 


_ Webb, Sidney, and Beatrice. English Local Government from the Revolution 

to the Municipal Corporations Act. Pp. xxv, 664. Price, $4.00. New — 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Willcox, W. F. Death Rate of the United States in 1900. Pp. 59. Price, 7§ 
cents. Boston: American Statistical Association, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Woodburn, J. A. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States, 
Pp. vi, 314. Price, $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Woodruff, C. R. (Ed. by.) Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the National Municipal League. Pp. 502. “4 
Reserved for later notice. 


Zartman, L.W. The Investments of Life Insurance Companies. Pp. v, 250 — 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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REVIEWS. 
ec-Tweedie, Mrs. The Maker of Modern Mexico. Pp. xxi, 421. Price, 
$5.00. New York: John Lane Company, 1906. 

When a biographer is a personal friend of the man of whom he writes his 
work is at the same time aided and handicapped. The personality of the 
individual can, in some ways, be better interpreted, but at the same time 
friendship must, consciously or unconsciously, gloss over acts and character- 
istics which the true historian cannot overlook. This virtue and this fault 
are both present in Mrs. Alec-Tweedie’s book-on the great Mexican Dictator, 
President Porfirio Diaz. The humble childhood, romantic youth and power- 
ful manhood of the general turned statesman are entertainingly and sympa- 
thetically presented, but the less pleasant features, the factional struggles, 
jealousies and intrigues, arbitrary government and iron-handed management 
of elections, go unmentioned or are noticed only to be condoned. As a 
biography, therefore, this volume is incomplete, but as an interpretation of 
the best phases of the character which has raised Mexico to a respected place 
among American republics it is to be highly commended. 

Few men, indeed, have ever made their own lives so great a part of 
their country’s history as has Porfirio Diaz. A description of his life 
involves references to almost every important figure which in the last seventy 
years has risen to defend or threaten the existence of the republic, Velasco, 
Morelos, Hidalgo, O'Hara, Bazaine, Miramon, Santa Anna, Juarez, Lerdo, 
Louis Napoleon, Maximilian, and many others. All are connected with the 
life of the man who first as general and then as president for over a quarter 
of a century has molded the Mexican state. 

Not less interesting than the discussion of affairs intimately connected 
with the president himself are the author's descriptions of the conditions of 
present-day life in the republic. To many of her readers these chapters will 
appear to be the most valuable portion of the book. The treatment is not 
scholastic, nor is it intended to be so, but the incidents are drawn from the 
experiences of. several extended visits to the country, and successfully 
portray the strong contrasts in Mexican society. Keen observation and an 
ability to see the people through impartial and yet appreciative eyes give us an 
excellent insight into various phases of the spirit of Mexican private and pub- 
lic life. The culture of the aristocracy, or perhaps, more exactly, of the 
oligarchy, is brought into strong relief against the poverty and ignorance of 
the great mass of the Mexican population. The passing of old and the com- 
ing of the new industrial Mexico is also well brought out. In fact, these 
discussions of the general conditions of the people and their government form 
so large a part of the book that it is quite as informing concerning the coun- 
try as a whole as concerning its president. 

The style is clear and entertaining, and, though the numerous byways 
through which the author leads us destroy the logical arrangement and pro- 
portion of the book, still she tells us much that is welcome concerning 
Mexico which it would have been necessary to omit had she confined herself 
more strictly to her subject. The text is illuminated with over a hundred 
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beautiful illustrations of persons and places prominent in the history of the 
country. 
Cuesrer Luoyp Jonxs, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Collins, J. Byard. The New Agyiculture. Pp. 374 Price, $2.00. New 

York: Munn & Co., 1906, 

“Back to the land and be an individual” is the burden of Mr. Collins’s 
message. He states that “there are probably not less than two millions of 
people in this country at the present time who, by leaving their places which 
they now occupy as clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen and factory hands could, 
by earnestly and intelligently adopting the avocation of agriculture, better 
both their own condition and that of those dependent upon them.” 

This call to the land appears to be a city call of “go to it” rather than 
a country call to “come to it.” It is much to be doubted if the writer at the 
present or at any time in the past has had regular engagements to milk the 
cows at 4.30 a. m., or even to go spray his trees in bug time. The urban 
tincture of the book is emphasized by the expression of sympathy with the 
viewpoint of the individual who has become a cog in a great system of 
corporations, graft and exploitation, where the individual has small chance 
to “carry out his own theories or strive for the advancement of his own 
ideals.” 

The basis for the call to the farm is the great scientific improvement 
that has recently placed new powers at the disposal of the farmer. This 
progress has received great notice of late in the newspaper and magazine 
press and in government bulletins, and Mr. Coilins’s book brings these 
matters into very useful and available form in thirty- to forty-page chapters — 
on such topics as irrigation, the new fertilization, new creations, new varie- 
ties, new practices, new machinery, etc. ; 

The book is a treatise rather than an experience, and savors considerably _ 
of poetry as well as of business, and he makes some mistakes. It will be of 
use, however, to any one who wishes to easily inform himself of recent pro- 
gress in agriculture or cheer that ever-increasing hope that lies in urban hearts 
and makes men think of a farm home. 


Fairlie, John A. Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages. Pp. 
xii, 287. Price, $1.25. New York: The Century Company, 1906. 

In this volume of the “American State Series” Professor Fairlie has under- : 

taken a considerable task in 287 pages. First, in three chapters, or fifty E: 

pages, he attempts both to describe and to sketch the development of the — 

forms of local government in England and in the United States from Roman 

times down to the present. Second, he offers us in four chapters, or eighty oo 
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pages, an account of the “county” organizations, of their general character- 
istics and of their chief agencies, their interrelations and procedure. Third, 
he gives us a similar account in four chapters, or seventy-one pages, of the 
“Minor Divisions,” viz., the town in New England and the townships and 
county districts in our central, southern and western states. Fourth, in five 
chapters, or sixty-eight pages, he summarizes the tendencies and methods of 
central or state supervision of the agencies of local government. A bibliog- 
raphy and an index follow the text. 

The author does not, generally speaking, essay much beyond discrimina- 
tion and description of the general and numerous species of local government 
that have developed in or that have been transplanted to the forty-six states 
making up our national goverment. He does not attempt, of course, much 
minute or particular description of each and all forms in each state, because 
of the obvious limitations of his space, but generalizes wherever common 
or like forms are discernible throughout groups of states, and specializes, 
usually, only when interesting or important variations have developed and 
persisted. He has given us a handy and valuable compendium of the general 
or major results of his extensive and minute studies previously made in the 
vast and almost illimitable wilderness of local government. 

It is not easy to review such a text satisfactorily, for its contents do not 
readily yield to citation or reproduction in minime, and an effort results in 
little else than superfluous description or recital. Readers may or may not 
prefer the methods of treatment Dr. Fairlie pursues. Many doubtless would 
desire greater consideration of the conditions or causes affecting or pro- 
ducing the different forms or methods of local administration; or more discus- 
sion of the proper functions or work of the various organs and the proper 
construction thereof. There is but little consideration given herein to the 
potent influence of national government and its exigencies upon the varying 
developments of local agencies. Throughout much of the first part one is 
constantly impressed with the fact that the text gives us the results of the 
study of constitutions, statutes and ordinances rather than of first-hand 
investigations into the actualities of local government. Paper governments 
are one thing and practical government is likely, if not certainly, to be 
exasperatingly different. Nevertheless, it is not fair to quarrel with the 
author because he has chosen to give us an exposition of the anatomy or 
morphology rather than of the physiology and hygiene of local governments. 

The volume is, however, subject to serious criticism because of the 
mode or style of presentation. The author has made a survey of our vast 
national area and has sought to compress in this brief compend descrip- 
tions of the countless contrary and divergent forms or growths and of their 
concurrent or reactionary tendencies. By reason of his desire to be com- 
prehensive, detailed and specific, the author frequently confuses the reader 
in a mass of underbrush or leaves him grounded in a mud bank. We 
doubt if a student well versed in the history of English and American local 
government will have clear perspectives on completing the first three chap- 
ters, and an uninformed reader will find himself befogged. Professor 
Fairlie’s method or purpose requires either two or three robust volumes, 
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wherein he can set forth details with great elaboration or brevities and 
generalities, if we are to have clear-cut views and sharp outlines. In the 
first two parts especially he gives us too much and blurs the vision. In the 
fourth part, on the contrary, wherein the subject-matter is not so various 
and variable, his discussion is but slightly subject to this criticism. 
F. I. Herriorr, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hill, David Jayne. A History of Diplomacy in the International Develop- 
ment of Europe. Volume II. The Establishment of Territorial Soy- 
ereignty. Pp. xxv, 663. Price, $5.00. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1906. 

In the preface to this, his second volume, Mr. Hill states more clearly the 
ideals both as to matter and to method which have animated his writing, 
It is evident that his lengthy explanation has been called out by what was an 
almost unanimous criticism of his first volume—namely, that his work was 
not a history of diplomacy per se, but rather a general history, with a slightly 
increased emphasis placed upon diplomatic incident. The author now says 
of his work that “in order to adapt its contents to all classes of readers, 
although based primarily upon authentic documents, the matter has been 
presented in the form of a synthetic narrative in which the more special 
details have been interwoven with facts already familiar. It is believed that 
the assignment of new matter to its proper place in the general order of 
events and the association of it with facts already known is preferable to a 
more abstract treatment. The life of history resides in the current of events, 
and its lessons should be drawn directly from the narrative.” Having thus 
defended the narrative form and the use of well known data, Mr. Hill next 
reasserts the existence of a real diplomacy in the Middle Ages, contending 
that a modern definition of diplomacy cannot justly be applied to what he 
considers its earlier manifestations. “ . . . The essence of diplomacy 
does not lie in the character of its organs or its forms of procedure. Intrin- 
sically, it is an appeal to ideals and principles rather than to force, and may 
assume a great variety of specific embodiments.” 

In fact, however, the criticism of the first volume was not directed 
against the use of a narrative form, but rather implied that the narrative so 
overshadowed the analysis as to make impossible any true conception of what 
the diplomacy of the period really consisted in, or what its value was in 
international development. In the present volume, covering the period from 
1313 to 1648, there is still too much space devoted to mere detail, too much, 
in truth, of the general history type of writing, but, on the other hand, there 
is also a much more determined effort made to assert and explain permanent 
Giplomatic traditions and customs arising from interstate intercourse. The 
narrative is exceptionally well done, for Mr. Hill has a genuine gift in this 
form of historical exposition, and yet the final impression received from the 
first six chapters of this second volume is one of disappointment in that $0 
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little has actually been learned of the growth of diplomatic tradition, or of 
the formulation of rules of international action. In Chapter IV, for example, 
after fifty-six pages of historical summary relating to the acts, the policy 
and the so-called diplomacy of the Popes in their relations with states both 
within and without the Italian peninsula, all that the author is able to 
postulate in regard to the permanent conditions or the permanent results of 
this period is that the characteristic of its diplomacy was deceit, and that 
the one international custom formed was the establishment of permanent 
embassies in Europe. Mr. Hill himself writes that “the wars of Italy and 
the diplomatic negotiations connected with them rested upon no fixed prin- 
ciples whatever. Neither national interest, nor public morality, nor religious 
zeal had any place in them. Personal ambition, rivalry or resentment was 
their only spring of action.” In fact, did not this epoch embody an “appeal 
to force” rather than to “ideals and principles” ? 

If diplomacy merely means the negotiations and treaties whereby one 
state deceived and cheated its neighbors, the details offered by Mr. Hill 
really constitute a history of diplomacy. But Mr. Hill himself unconsciously 
refutes this idea, for in the seventh and last chapter of the present volume 
he finally enters upon the period where diplomacy, resting upon accepted rules 
of international conduct, at last assumes a role of historical importance. In 
his introduction to this chapter on “The Development of a Sovereign State 
System,” the author writes: “With the rise of Protestant states, Europe was 
broken up into groups of powers which no longer possessed a common bond, 
and in which religion was beginning to be considered as a function of the 
individual state. What then, were the normal relations of independent states 
recognizing no common spiritual adviser?” 

This question might have been asked earlier if its conditions had existed; 
but it was, in effect, entirely new. Before it could be answered it was neces- 
sary that jurists should elaborate more clearly the conception of the state 
and the principles of jurisprudence affecting the relations of political com- 
munities, that experience should demonstrate the necessity of applying them 
in practice, and that the nations should agree to accept them as governing 
international intercourse and conduct.” This necessity of formulating the 
normal relations of independent states implies that true diplomacy was but 
newly born. If, as Mr. Hill states, “the question was entirely new,” then 
here surely the proper history of diplomacy begins, or at the best the few 
principles and ideas emanating from a former age deserve but a limited 
treatment. And the sharp break from the previous age is shown also in the 
author’s method, for here, at last, he has different material to deal with and 
is not dependent on mere historical narrative, and here he discusses theories 
of states, of sovereignty, of neutrality, and analyses the writings and the 
influence of men like Bodin, or Gentilis, or Grotius. Mere narrative is still 
excessively used, but is now made the vehicle for conveying impressions 
of the birth and development of diplomatic conceptions. 

In effect, then, Mr. Hill seems to the reviewer to have just arrived at 
the true beginning of his task—to have expanded in one volume, and in all 
but one chapter of a second, matter that might have been described and 
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analysed in an introduction of reasonable length. But Chapter VII gives 
promise of a greater service in later volumes, and, with the author’s ability 
in expression, these volumes, if not sacrificed to narrative details, should 
furnish something of real value in historical literature. Volume II contains 
five tables on rulers and treaties from 1313 to 1648, four maps, and has an 
excellent index. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Hillis, Newell Dwight. Fortunes of the Republic. Pp. 333. Price, $1.20. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1906. 

This book was recently characterized by a business man as follows: “He 
apparently thinks that the way to learn all about social conditions in the 
United States is to go from city to city delivering lectures.” Yet we are so 
unaccustomed to thinking in exact terms with regard to government and 
citizenship that the superlative optimism of this volume will undoubtedly 
seem to inspire many readers. 

“If the rich are growing rich slowly through a falling rate of interest, 
the working people are growing rich rapidly through a swiftly rising wage. 

As for morals, it is enough to say that for three years the losses 
through dishonest clerks have been steadily falling, while the conscience 
fund in Washington has been steadily rising. . . . Men cannot eat their 
feast in happiness while others are famishing.” Such sentences, written with 
a desire to stem the tide of discontent, are calculated to make more socialists 
than the extreme philosophy of those who openly confess the doctrine. If 
the author had studied the contribution lists of any great city he could not 
have stated as facts that “The American heart is becoming as sensitive as an 
aeolian harp.” In general, his statements of fact as to social and industrial 
conditions are about as accurate as the sentence: “While the news of 
San Francisco’s sorrow was still hot upon the wires, eighty millions of people 
became good samaritans in one day.” What actually happened was that 
eighty millions of people became excited for one day and a few thousands 
became good samaritans. Quite as far from the mark are the generali- 
zations as to painters, poets, musicians, inventors of genius, who, it is said, 
“are the after fruits ripened in the warm atmosphere of universal intelli- 
gence.” 

Writing from a city where 150,000 children are from two to six years 
behind their proper grade in school, and where 400,000 are suffering from 
physical defects that make them unable to benefit from their schooling in 
proportion to outlay by the taxpayer; writing from a borough where tens of 
thousands of children are denied the privilege of proper schooling or even 
proper breathing, he offers the beautiful sentiment: “There is no position 
so high that the boy from the forge, factory or the farm may not aspire to 
and achieve the honor offered.” After a year of exposure that has revo- 
lutionized the attitude of press and public toward corporate corruption and 
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what has hitherto been called American success, he says: “The great majority 
of the fortunes of this country have been made, not through fraud or oppres- 
sion, but through ability that has done far more for the poor man than for 
its possessor.” He disingenuously upbraids the working man for being dis- 
content with his wages, and at the same time inveighs against churches that 
fail to pay more adequate salaries to missionaries and preachers. In elab- 
orating this injustice he forgets what he has repeatedly said in other portions 
of the book about the benevolent rich, and declares: “I am ashamed of the 
selfishness of the wealthy. These men always ask others to do the sacri- 
ficing.” 

It is such thinking and such writing that furnish the soil that will for- 
ever produce corruption in business and in politics. Fortunately, it may be 
said that the optimism which the author says has been forced upon him by 
much travel and by the pressure of events, is not the kind that the leading 
pulpiteers of the country are meeting in their travels and are being forced by 
pressure of events to preach to their congregations. 

H. ALLEN, 


Johnson, W. F. Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. Pp. ix, 461. Price, 

$3.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

There are perhaps few subjects on which so much has been written in 
a fragmentary way as on that of the Panama Canal. Nearly all writings. 
however, treat of the subject from some special standpoint; some of them 
briefly and others in detail. The volume entitled “Four centuries of the 
Panama Canal” treats the subject chiefly from the historical and _ political 
standpoints. Technical matters are barely touched on, while the commiercial 
and military aspects are not referred to. 

The historical part is quite full, particularly that covering the early days, 
and shows great research on the part of the author, who has not allowed an 
important event to escape him. No better account in a connected form of 
the doings of the explorers in the early days of this great enterprise is known 
to exist. 

The name of the work would indicate that it treats of the Panama 
Canal alone, but all the other projects of an interoceanic waterway come up 
for consideration, as they naturally would, on accont of their intimate 
connection. 

Perhaps the greatest defect of the work is the failure of the author to 
discuss the commercial and military aspects. These are subjects of great 
importance. But for the commercial and military value to the United States 
it is not probable that any canal across the isthmus would ever have been 
attempted by this government. Moreover, there is a good deal of misappre- 
hension in the popular mind on both of these points. Many believe that 
the canal will revolutionize navigation; others that it will be of little benefit. 

_ There is a mean between these two extremes, and it is of importance that the 
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public mind should be set right in respect thereto. This phase of the subject 
was investigated a few years ago by Mr. Emory R. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His work, printed as an appendix to the Report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission of 1901, comprises a vast amount of research 
and labor, and affords a basis for a full consideration of the commercial 
value of the canal. The military value of the canal is treated in the same 
report of the Commission. 5 

It is not a pleasant task to point out defects, particularly as the author 
seems to fully appreciate them, and makes ample apologies for them in his 
preface. In dealing with the technical features the author has been led into 
several errors. Some result from his bias in favor of a sea-level canal. 
which he makes no effort to conceal. These errors, however, are not of 
great importance, and do not detract in great degree from the merits of the 
book. 

Considerable space is devoted to the discussion of the formation of the 
Republic of Panama and the part taken by the United States at the time it 
was formed. While these relate properly to the history of Panama, they 
only relate remotely to the canal. The effort to justify the action of the 
United States as to its course at the time of the formation of the Panama 
Republic is more argumentative than historical. 

The appendices, which are included in the volume, and which show the 
various treaties made by the United States with Great Britain, Colombia and 
Panama, are exceedingly useful. They enable the critical reader to form his 
own judgment as to their bearing and effect on the course of events. It is 
but just to say that on the whole the work is very creditable and will form a 
useful addition to the library of any student of Isthmian Canal affairs. 


Peter C. HAINs, 


Joyce, P. W. A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. Pp. xxiii, 574. 
Price, $1.25. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 
The civilization of early Ireland has not received the attention it deserves 
from those interested in early social development. This is the more to be 
wondered at as no other country of Europe presents a more promising field 
for research. Ireland has been subject to comparatively few foreign influ- 
ences, and as a consequence her social institutions underwent remarkably 
little change until far along in the historical period. Moreover, a rich native 
literature existed, much of which has been preserved not only in the island 
itself, but scattered through the monastic archives of Europe, where it was 
carried by the Irish missionaries of the seventh and eighth centuries. The 
Celtic revival is gradually bringing this material to light, and the present 
book, an abridgment of the author’s two-volume work, “A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland,” published in 1903, gives an excellent idea of our present 
knowledge in this field. It is intended for the general reader, and is written 
in a pleasing and popular style. The author gives his own conclusions on 
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the various topics and avoids controversial discussions, the reader being 
referred to his large work for a full citation of authorities. The book covers 
the period from the earliest times to the Anglo-Norman invasion of the 
twelfth century, and is divided into three parts, entitled, respectively, Gov- 
ernment, Military System and Law; Religion, Learning and Art; and Social 
and Domestic Life. 

It is difficult to give a clear description of the government of early 
Ireland, with its confused system of tribal kings, district kings and pro- 
yincial kings, culminating in the high king with his residence at Tara. 
There was no adequate subjection of one ruler to another, and, in spite of 
an elaborate system of hostages, it is evident, though this point is not dwelt 
upon, that the land was bound to be subject to the interminable warfare, 
feuds and jealousies inseparable from its clan organization until some form 
of order should be introduced by an effective foreign occupation. Unfortu- 
nately for Ireland, such oytside influence was never applied systematically 
and wisely. 

Mr. Joyce, who is one of the commissioners for the publication of the 
ancient laws of Ireland, has drawn much of his material from the old 
Brehon laws. These furnish most important information and present many 
interesting points of resemblance to other codes of law as well as differences 
from them. For instance, the ordeal was a common method of procedure, 
and such well known forms of it are found as the lot, boiling water and hot 
iron, as well as the curious custom, evidently a form of ordeal, where a 
creditor set himself before his debtor’s door and fasted, the latter being 
obliged to abstain from food also until he gave way and paid the debt or 
until the creditor withdrew exhausted. Failure on the part of the debtor 
to submit to this test resulted in outlawry. The Irish knew also a system 
of tabus such as Cxsar seems to refer to among the Gauls. A very highly 
developed nobility existed among the Irish from the earliest times, as was 
natural in a society organized by clans, and all lands except the common 
lands of the clan were owned by the two highest classes, the kings 
and chiefs. The remainder of the freemen were divided into two classes, 
one owning cattle and renting land and the other renting both cattle and 
land from their superiors. There was besides a large class of unfree men 
or serfs. 

In the section dealing with religion one chapter is devoted to paganism 
and another to Christianity. In the latter we are not told the things we 
should most like to know, e¢. g., the practical effect of the new religion on the 
character of the people and of their institutions and the reasons for the 
isolation of the Irish church and its departure from the customs and prac- 
tices of the other churches of Western Europe in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Most of the chapter is taken up with an account of the different 
orders of Irish saints and their missionary work in other countries. 

A good account of Irish literature occupies Chapters VIII to XII, which 
take up the various kinds of writings and give descriptions of such old mis- 
cellaneous collections as the “Book of the Dun Cow” (so called from having 
been originally written on parchment made from the skin of St. Ciaran’s pet 
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cow), the “Book of Leinster,” the “Speckled Book” of MacEgan, ete. Ig 
dealing with the historical writings and traditions of early Ireland the author 
is not always happy in his arguments to prove their accuracy. As an example 
of trustworthy tradition he relates the tale of a descent of the Picts upon the 
coast some centuries before Christ and of their subsequent departure to 
conquer Scotland. Before leaving they sought wives from the Irish and 
received them, but on condition that the right of succession to the kingship 
_ should always be vested in the female line. All this, says Joyce, is confirmed 
by the Venerable Bede, who relates practically the same story, and adds that 
this custom of royal descent continued among the Picts to his own day. But 
what is the value of Bede's evidence for an event said to have occured 800 
years before his time, unless he had independent sources of information? 
What is to show that he did not learn the story from the same source as 
the Irish writers, viz., from the Picts, the common neighbors of both? And 
what is the whole tale but one of those myths invented to explain matriarchy, 
a method of succession common to all primitive society, but the memory of 
which had died out among the Picts except in the case of royal descent? 
- The superiority of Ireland’s schools and Irish learning in the centuries 
immediately succeeding St. Patrick is strongly and properly emphasized and 
the less known facts of their attainments in the sciences, especially chro- 
nology, as well as in languages, is brought out; but Joyce shares the mistake 
of most enthusiasts in pressing his points rather too far. For example, it is 
extremely doubtful if Duns Scotus can be claimed as an Irishman, while 
the statement that Alcuin was educated at Clonmacnoise is positively dis- 
proved by his own correspondence and his earliest biography, written before 
829, which show that from an early age he was a pupil at the famous 
Episcopal school of York. The tendency to look on the bright side only of all 
things Irish is also seen in the author’s suppression of the dark picture of 
society drawn by contemporary foreigners. Geraldus of Cambreasis, who was 
well acquainted with the island, is only cited for his favorable comments while 
his more frequent animadversions are passed over in silence. The life of 
St. Malachi, bishop of Armagh, written by his friend St. Bernard at whose 
monastery he died, is not even referred to, although it is full of details 
regarding the low state of religion and morals in Twelfth century Ireland. 
In fact, most of the unfavorable evidence of this nature is either glossed 
over or not referred to at all. 

Nearly one-half of the book is taken up with the description of social 
customs and domestic life, separate chapters being devoted to such topics as 
the family, the house, food and public hostels, dress, agriculture, the crafts, 
mills, clothmaking, weights and measures, commerce, fairs and_ sports, 
burial customs, ete. Here the author is at his best, and his extremely wide 
acquaintance with the early literature enables him to give a vivid picture of 
society. Here, as throughout, the chief criticism of the author's method of 
treatment is his failure to indicate the exact period to which his descrip- 
tions apply. Older and newer customs are found side by side and there is 
little indication of change or development: in the six centuries under dis- 
cussion there are few marks to distinguish one from another. The general 
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view of society, however, thus given bears a striking likeness in many of 
its traits to more modern customs and recalls Mommsen’s famous com- 
parison of the Gauls and the Irish. The funeral customs, including the 
“wake” and its lively celebrations, the love of athletic contests, the personal 
yanity, the fondness for fighting, personal devotion to the leader, the attend- 
ance on fairs, hospitality, wit and geniality, the love of poetry and music, 
are traits that have all come down to the present time. Even the addiction 
to strong waters characterized the people in ancient times, though their chief 
reliance for intoxication was upon ale made from barley. The great national 
beverage of modern days seems to have been unknown until near the close 
of the Middle Ages, the first mention of it being found in the Annals of the 
year 1405, under which date occurs the significant entry that one, Mac- 
Rannal, died from an overdose of uisge. 

The main traits of this early society are clearly and convincingly por- 
trayed, and, in spite of certain minor defects of treatment, such as the too 
frequent introduction—for the non-Celtic reader—of old Irish terms, and 
the unnecessary comparisons with Greek and Roman customs, it is the most 
instructive sketch of ancient Irish society that has yet appeared. 

A. C. How 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Lucas, ©. P. The Canadian War of 1812. Pp. 270. Price, $3.00. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1906. 

This book is written from the standpoint of an English imperialist. His 
interest in the war comes from the fact that it led to the rise of Canadian 
patriotism, and so was a factor in preventing the absorption of Canada by 
the United States. A distinctive feature of the book is the defense of the 
burning of Washington, on the ground of retaliation for the burning of 
York, England being made to pose as the avenger of Canada. At the same 
time the author preserves an unusually just balance in judging disputed 
points, and writes nothing that should wound the sense or sensibilities of 
Americans. This result is partly obtained by a limitation of the discussion 
of the causes of the war to four pages, and by the treatment of the particu- 
larly sore point, the employment of Indians, along modern imperialistic lines 
calculated to appeal to both countries (pp. 80-82). Perhaps the same view of 
the amenities of the case caused the author to limit his mention of the 
western causes of the war to a single reference (p. 284). 

The title of the book naturally prepares one for the slight attention given 
to naval affairs; it nevertheless becomes obvious that this is not due to any 
lack of knowledge or appreciation of the importance of sea power. The 
main portion of the book is a straightforward account of the land operations 
of the war, written almost wholly from official dispatches, which have been 
very thoroughly examined. That the results do not present much that is 
novel is due rather to the diligence of Mr. Lucas’s predecessors than to his 
own lack of zeal. The few errors, as the reference to Tecumseh’s presence 
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at the battle of Tippecanoe (p. 17), do not bear directly upon the narrative, 
The narrative is compact, an enormous mass of fact being included, but it 
is probable that a person unfamiliar with the course of events might com- 
plain that the important facts were not sufficiently distinguished. On the 
other hand, one of the strongest points is the treatment of the petty frontier 
forays, and possibly the truest impression to be left on the mind is one of 
confusion. 
Particularly good is the discussion of Hull’s surrender and of the battle 
a of Plattsburg. The book is very carefully gotten out and includes eight 

maps, six of which are beautifully reproduced from Melish’s “Military and 

Topographical Atlas of the United States, including the British Possessions 
and Florida,” etc., of 1813. The style is good scientific prose, and there ig 
a fair index, 

Cart Russet Fisa. 

University of Wisconsin. 


' Price, $2.00. Columbia, S. C.: The State Company. 

_ The main body of this work is more a chronicle than a history. Written in 
the midst of the state archives, and first published in a Columbia (S. C.) 
newspaper in instalments, dealing with the successive periods in sequence 
2 legislative sessions, the book gives full annals of legislation, party con- 
ventions and campaigns, and all military, riotous or conspiratory occurences 
which tended to affect the course of politics. The book is heavily docu- 
mented with extracts of laws, platforms, addresses, reports and resolutions, 
lists of members, record of yeas and nays, etc. These weigh upon the 
narrative and make the reading tedious, especially in the first half of the 
work. With the closing period of reconstruction, however, the author seems 
to reach the field in which his own memory is more active and his interest 
more lively. The state campaign of 1876, in the discussion of which South 
Carolinians in general take great pride, is admirably treated. By virtue of 
the author’s abundant personal knowledge and his zest, and a broadening of 
the treatment, the narrative is here presented, not only convincingly, as al- 


The book is concluded with a chapter summarizing the spoliations by the 
‘radical government and a brief chapter of “reviews and reflections,” which 
presents a strong analysis of the policies, personal equations, contests and 
transitions in reconstruction politics. The book is written on the whole 
with poise. The terms used are sometimes too strong, but in general the 
epithets are moderate and proven by the context to be justified. Little 
attention is given to anything not directly connected with politics. 

a From the substance of the book the strongest impression gained by the 
_ reviewer is that of the conservatism, saneness and insight usually exercised 
by the guiding South Carolina Democ rats of the period, as contrasted with 
the fatuousness of such of the Republicans as had purposes beyond the 


Reynolds, John S. Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877. Pp. 522. 


ways, by force of proofs adduced, but with a sustained interest for the reader. 
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individual gain. 
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Book Department 


enjoyment of good pickings. A single generous quotation will suffice; and 
that, taken, not from the author's narrative, but from an address (quoted on 
pp. 90-91) by the Democratic convention in 1867 “to the colored people of 
South Carolina” : 

“Your present power must surely and soon pass from you. Nothing 
that it builds will stand and nothing will remain of it but the prejudices it 
may create. It is, therefore, a dangerous tool that you are handling. Your 
leaders, both white and black, are using your votes for nothing but their 


Offices and salaries for themselves are the height 


of their ambition, and so that they make hay while the sun shines they care 
not who is caught in the storm that follows. . . . What few enterprises 
are carried on are only the work of southern men who have faith that the 
present state of affairs is but temporary. 

“We therefore urge and warn you, by all the ties of our former rela- 
tions still strong and binding in thousands of cases, by a common Christianity 
and by the mutual welfare of our two races, whom Providence has thrown 
together, to beware of the course on which your leaders are urging you in 
a blind folly which will surely ruin both you and them. 

“We do not pretend to be better friends to your race than we are to 
ourselves, and we only speak when we are not invited because your welfare 
If you destroy yourselves you injure us, and though but little 
as compared with the harm you will do yourselves, we would, if we could, 
avert the whole danger. 

“We are not in any condition to make you any promises or to propose 
to you any compromises. We can do nothing but await the course of events— 
but this’ we do without the slightest apprehension or misgiving for our- 
selves. We shall not give up our country, and time will soon restore our 
control of it. But we earnestly caution you and beg you in the meanwhile 
to beware of the use you make of your temporary power. Remember that 
your race has nothing to gain and everything to lose if you invoke that 
prejudice of race which since the world was made has ever driven the 
weaker tribe to the wall. 
would involve you in this folly and make to yourselves friends and not 
enemies of the white citizens of South Carolina.” 


Forsake, then, the wicked and stupid men who 


Such documents as this are fairly characteristic of the book. This 
being true, its value as a contribution and a work of reference is established. 


University of Wisconsin. we 


Rhodes, James Ford. 


History of the United States from the Compromise 


of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877. 
Vol. VI, pp. xx, 440; Vol. VII, pp. xiii, 430. Price, $2.50 each. New 
r York; The Macmillan Company, 1906. 


These are the final volumes of a truly monumental work begun some twenty 
years ago. They cover the period from 1866 to the inauguration of Presi- 
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dent Hayes in March, 1877, and the withdrawal of federal troops from the 
south. The sixth volume opens with a discussion of the fourteenth amend- 
ment and concludes with the presidential election of 1868. It deals mainly 
with the reconstruction of the southern states, the struggle between Congress 
and the Executive and the foreign relations of the United States during 
Johnson’s term. The seventh and last volume begins with the Credit 
Mobilier scandal and ends with the restoration of home rule at the south, 
It is concerned principally with the aftermath of reconstruction: “Carpet- 
bag” rule in the south, Ku-Klux disorders, the breakdown of the reconstruc- 
tion policy and the scandals in Congress and in the civil service of the 
United States. 

It was originally Mr. Rhodes’s intention to bring his narrative down to 
the inauguration of President Cleveland, but further reflection, he tells us, 
convinced him that a more natural close was the withdrawal of the federal 
troops from the southern states in 1877 and the final restoration of home rule 
in those states. He gives, as an additional reason for abandoning his 3 
original plan, his lack of “basic knowledge” for dealing with the social 
questions which appear after 1877. Nineteen years of almost exclusive > 
devotion to the study of a single period of American history, he says, has 
had a tendency to narrow his tield of vision, and before proceeding further 
he feels the need of a systematic study of the history of Europe during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, “in order to bring to bear the light 
which the experience of those countries may throw upon our own progress d 
since 1877.” What Mr. Rhodes says of the year 1877 as the end of an 
epoch will be admitted, yet his change of plan will cause keen regret among a 
the many who have eagerly watched for the appearance of his successive fg 
volumes during the last fifteen years. The publication of each has been a 
sort of “event” in the history of historical writing in America, and it is to a 
be hoped that after he has acquired the additional information of which he — 
feels need he will resume his narrative and bring it down, not only to 1885, ‘ 
but even to the present time. It may be stated, without fear of successful 
impeachment, that no other period of American history has been so well 
and interestingly written as the one covered by Mr. Rhodes. Although 
seven volumes have been devoted to the history of about thirty years, there - 
is no useless detail to weary the reader, but a concise, well-balanced story, 
that can be followed with unflagging interest by the general student as well 4 
as the specialist. From first to last Mr. Rhodes’s style has been marked by _ 
a clearness and a charm which has made his volumes of fascinating interest. 2 
In method of treatment he has shown a fairness, a sympathy and a judicial = 
calmness rarely found in a historian who attempts to tell the story of events, = 
many of which are within the reach of his own memory, and most of 
which are marked by passion and bitterness. Few, if any, writers ef = 
American history have so thoroughly exploited the sources from which they 
drew their facts or devoted such painstaking efforts to reach accurate and 
just conclusions. His power of characterization, as we see it exemplified 
in his portraitures of John Brown, Lincoln, Lee, Grant, Davis and many 
others, is one of his most conspicuous literary merits. Taking the work as 
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a whole, our judgment must be that it is not likely to be superseded in the 
future. 

Of the two volumes under review there is little to be said by way of 
criticism. Dealing with the most difficult of all epochs of American history 
—a period in which almost every act has been the subject of bitter con- 
troversy—Mr. Rhodes has handled his theme with a good sense of propor- 
tion, judgment and fairness which it would be difficult to improve upon. His 
judgments upon the measures and the men of the time are usually frank 
and candid; indeed, are sometimes severe, but they are always supported by 
such an array of evidence as to compel conviction in the mind of the reader. 
The reconstruction policy he characterizes as “shortsighted, even from the 
partisan point of view,’ and “repressive, uncivilized and unsuccessful” 
(VII:171). Its worst feature, he correctly says, was not the military gov- 
ernment, but the rule of the negro, which was much worse than honest 
government by American soldiers would have been (VI:29). The north 
erred, he says, in assuming that because the south did not admit that she 
had been wrong and display at once a strong national feeling, she did not 
accept the accomplished facts. No large policy in our country has ever been 
so conspicuous a failure, is Mr. Rhodes’s judgment, as that of forcing negro 
suffrage upon the south (VII:168). This policy brought no real good to 
the negroes; few of them ever developed any political capacity, and none of 
them in comparison with their white associates attained the least distinction. 
In a word, the author concludes, the negro, politically, has been a failure. 
Against all the warnings of science and political experience he was started 
at the top, and, as is the fate of most of such unfortunates, he fell to the 
bottom (VII :170). Of those concerned in the Credit Mobilier affair, Colfax 
and Garfield swore falsely or had defective memories (VII:17), and the 
evidence against other members of Congress was very damaging. Grant 
was personally honest, but his shielding of Babcock and Belknap was repre- 
hensible. During his administration the high water mark of corruption in 
national affairs was reached (VI1:191). Some of Blaine’s transactions were 
disreputable, and in his defense of April 24, 1876, he told “six distinct false- 
hoods” (VII:204). The scandal and corruption which permeated almost 
every department of the national government was one of the legacies of 
reconstruction, but, as Mr. Rhodes observes, the American people remained 
sound at the core. 
J. W. Garner. 
University of Illinois. 


Taylor, F. M. Some Chapters on Money. Pp. 316. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, 1906. 

Professor Taylor's work was intended for exclusive use in college classes. 

It was printed, in a very limited edition of 300 copies, for the use of the 

students in the University of Michigan, and it must be judged very largely 

from this point of view. 

We already have a number of books upon this subject which can, with 
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greater or less success, be used in college classes. But, as the reviewer sees 
it, there was room for just such a work as Professor Taylor's. He has 
made one of the best, if not the very best, book for such use. In the hands of 
the author such a work must be of very great importance and value to the 
college students. We further believe that in the hands of any successful 
teacher such a work will prove to be most advantageous to the college 
student. The style and method of treatment have much that will attract the 
student, and with a few changes they would prove equally attractive to the 
general reader. Since the book was written expressly for the college man, 
it was necessary that its method should be especially adapted to just such a 
class of readers. 

Professor Taylor has given most excellent chapters on the following 
topics: The nature and functions of money; the typical monetary system; 
monetary principles—the natural laws of circulation; the geographical move- 
ment and distribution of money; the money standard—principles governing; 
the natural laws regulating changes in the value of money; the requisites of a 
good monetary standard; the proper regulation of the banknote circulation. 
So thoroughly and clearly has Professor Taylor given to the student the 
chief points and problems of each of these topics, that he must be a dull 
student who is not only enlightened but also stimulated. As the author says, 
his work does not cover the whole field of money in a perfectly complete 
way, but his book leaves little to be desired. In these statements and exposi- 
tions the author has shown a strong grasp of a very difficult and important 
subject, and his treatment is clear, concrete, and forcible. 

That all of his colleagues will quite agree with him in a number of his 
propositions we do not believe; and. of course, this is never to be expected. 
But whether or not we accept some of his positions, we must say that Pro- 
fessor Taylor has shown fairness and keen intelligence in his treatment of 
his subject. We would like to take issue with him on certain of his proposi- 
tions, but space will not permit. And upon the whole we think most highly 

of the work. 


CuHartes Lee RAPER. 
University of North Carolina, 


Wood, William. The Fight for Canada. Definitive edition. Pp. xx, 370. 
Price, $2.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. 
The author writes with clearness and force. His characterizations are often 
presented with succinct and epigrammatic phrase. Bute was “a flunkey turned 
master by the favour of the King’s mother” (p. 20). Vaudreuil “was a liar, 
a backbiter and a pettifogger, utterly unfit for his great position . . - 3 
and the best excuse that can be made for him is that he was almost as great 
a fool as a knave” (p. 47). One defect in the author's treatment is that all 
men are either black or white; none are, to use Prof. Morse Stephens’s 
illuminating phrase, pale gray. But, notwithstanding this temperamental 
defect, the characterizations of such men as Bigot, Wolfe and Montcalm are 
stimulating and vivid. 
(438) 
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The scholarly and thorough investigations of Dr. Doug 
of the Dominion of Canada, have brought to light a mass of detail bearing on 
the taking of Quebec. It is on this material that Chapters VII, VIII and 
IX, dealing with the topics the Siege of Quebec, the Battle of the Plains and 
the Fall of Quebec, are based. The author pays generous tribute to Park- 
man, whose insight, in default of the newer sources, led him to see in what 
directions investigations should be followed. But it is the fact that, to 
quote the author’s words, the “whole subject has never been described from 
the naval and military point of view combined together,’ which, to the 
author, especially justifies this study. It is to the significance of sea-power, 
in the events leading up to the changing of the destinies of the New World, 
that especial attention is devoted ;—* the command of the sea has 
always been the one original and overmastering force which has determined 
the whole development of racial domination in the New World” (p. 26). In 
Chapter II this point of view is treated in detail. The tone of the dis- 
cussion is indicated by the following extract: “It was the navy alone that 
enabled Pitt to wage war on a world-wide scale at all, the navy alone that 
gave him a united service with which to isolate and defeat the forces of a 
Greater France, and the navy alone that afforded to him the opportunity of 
using Wolfe’s army at Quebec” (p. 82). 

The author gives much detail concerning the personnel and_ technical 
equipment of the army and of the navy, which, while interesting in itself, 
might be handled to better advantage in a distinctly technical work. But the 
bias of the author for this phase of the work does not blind him to the 
economic and social factors in the situation of New France, factors which 
exercised an important bearing on Wolfe’s victory. The process whereby 
New France was weakened and despoiled by Bigot and his associates, whom 
the author calls “one of the very worst bands of chartered brigands known 
to history,” the lack of adequate transportation ways, the crushing burden 
of the militia service, are all developed in a way which makes clear the 
reason for the failure of the French colonial experiment. The author’s 
strong convictions on present-day subjects, which show when, in speaking of 
Bute, he says “he had not one spark of that honest homely virtue which 
may sometimes redeem the contemptible pettiness of the Little Englander!” 
show a lack of judicial restraint. To the author the fight for Quebec is in 
reality a plea for imperial integration. 

The book contains a map of Canada and the north part of Louisiana, 
with the adjacent countries photo-engraved from the original, and a map of 
Wolfe's Quebec campaign. The latter map has been developed by the 
author from the best source material. There is a brief collection of notes 
contained in the section (pp. 313-342), indicating the source material on 
which the different chapters are based. These notes are enlivened at times 
by comments in the author’s best caustic vein. In addition, fifteen pages are 
devoted to a bibliography of the most important source material. 

S. J. McLean. 


University of Toronto, 
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PRIZES FOR ECONOMIC ESSAYS 


———-FOURTH YEAR- 


» In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce 
and industry, and to stimulate an examination of the value of college training 
for business men, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 
Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 
' Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Clark College, 


have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, of Chicago, to offer again in 1908 four prizes for the best studies on any 
one of the following subjects: 


1. An Examination into the Economic Causes of Large Fortunes in this 
Country. 

2. The History of One Selected Railway System in the United States, 

3. The Untouched Agricultural Resources of North America. “3 

4. Resumption of Specie Payments in 1879. 

5. Industrial Combinations and the Financial Collapse of 1903. 

6. The Case against Socialism.* 

7. Causes of the Rise of Prices since 1808. 

8 “ Inequalities of Wealth Be Regulated by a Progressive Income 

ax? 

g. The Effect of the Industrial Awakening of Asia upon the Economic 
Development of the West. 

10. The Causes of the Recent Rise in the Price of Silver. 

11. The Relation of an Elastic Bank Currency to Bank Credits in an Emer- 


*Other phases of Socialism were suggested in previous years. 


gency. 
12. A Just and Practicable Method of Taxing Railway Property. 4 
~ 


A FIRST PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, and 
A SECOND PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, IN CASH 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class A, composed exclusively 
of all persons who have received the bachelor’s degree from an American 
college in 1896, or thereafter; and 


A FIRST PRIZE OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS, and a SECOND 
PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, IN CASH 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class B, composed of persons 
who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American 
college. No one in Class A may compete in Class B; but any one in Class B 
may compete in Class A. The Committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1,000 and $500 to undergraduates, if the merits of the papers 
demand it. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the 
donors, and it is expected that, without precluding the use of these papefs 
as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some pef- 
manent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed 
in good English, and although not limited as to length, they should not be 
needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name and 
whether in Class A, or Class B, the year when the bachelor’s degree was, 
or is likely to be received, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor, and the institution which conferred 
the degree, or in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on of 
before June 1, 1908, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, ae a 


University of Chicago 
Box 145, Faculty Exchange Chicago, Illinois 
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Bev ELOPMENT OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE | 


UNITED STATES! 


Hon. Root, 
aaa of State, Washington, D. C. 


We are advancing, the whole world is advancing, in the oppor- 
tunities and in the spirit which create opportunities for that kind of 
commerce which is profitable and beneficial to both parties the world 
over. Our relations continually grow more sensible and kindly with 
all the powers of Europe, with our vigorous and growing neighbor 
to the north, with our rapidly advancing and developing neighbors to 
the south, and with the nations that face us on the other side of 
the Pacific. Little occasions for controversy, little causes for irri- 
tation, little incidents of conflicting interests continually arise, as 
they do among friends and neighbors in the same town, but the 
general trend of international relations is a trend towards mutual 


respect, mutual consideration and good understanding. 

Of course, our relations to Europe, to the Orient and to Canada 
have long been much discussed and are worthy of discussion; but 
it seems to me that the subject which at this particular time opens 
before us with more of the appearance of new opportunity than any 
other is the subject of our relations to the Latin-American nations 
to the south. Just at the time when the United States has reached 
a point of development in its wonderful resources and accumulation 
of Capital so that it is possible for us to turn our attention from our 
own internal affairs, to reach out into other lands for investment, 
the great and fertile and immeasurably rich countries of South 
America are emerging from the conditions of internal warfare, of 
continual revolution, of disturbed and unsafe property conditions, 
and are acquiring stability in government, safety for property, 
capacity to protect enterprise. So that we may look with certainty 
to an enormous increase of population and of wealth throughout 
the continent of South America, and we may look with certainty 
for an enormous increase in purchasing power as a consequence 
of that increase in population and wealth. 


‘An address delivered before the Convention for the Extension of Foreign Commerce 
held at Washington, D. C. , January 14-16, 1907. 
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These two things coming together spread before us an Oppor- — 
_ tunity for our trade and our enterprise surpassed by none anywhere 
in the world or at any time in our history. It was with this view 
that last summer I spent three months, in response to the kind 
invitations of various governments of South America, in visiting 


_ their capitals, in meeting their leading men, in becoming familiar 
- with their conditions and in trying to represent to them what I 
believe to be the real relation of respect and kindliness on the part 
. of the people of the United States. 

I wish you all could have seen with what genuine reciprocal 
friendship they accepted the message that I brought to them. We 
have long been allied to them by political sentiment. Now lies before 


us the opportunity, with their stable governments and protection for 
fata hag enterprise and property, and our increased capital, to be allied to 
_ them also by the bonds of personal intercourse and profitable trade. 
This situation is accentuated by the fact that we are turning our 
attention to the south and engaging there in the great enterprise 
of constructing the Panama Canal. No one can tell what effect 
that will have upon the commerce of the world, but we do know 


it that there never has been in history a case of a great change in 

7 the trade routes of the world which has not powerfully affected 
the rise and fall of nations, the development of commerce and the 
development of civilization. 

We, by the expenditure of a part of our recently acquired 

capital, are about to open a new trade route that will bring our 

Atlantic and Gulf ports into immediate, close intercourse with all 

the Pacific coasts of South and Central America, and which will 


7 bring our Pacific ports into immediate and close relation with all 
78 e the countries about the Caribbean Sea and the eastern coast of 
| 4 ca South America. The combination of political sentiment which has 
7, 7 long allied us with the Latin-American countries, the opportunity 
. - which comes from their change of conditions and our increase of 


capital and the effects that must necessarily follow the opening of 
the great trade route of the Panama Canal all point to the develop- 
ment of American enterprise and American trade to the south. 

Now in considering that view of the future there are certain 
practical considerations that necessarily arise. Tow are we to 
adapt ourselves to this new condition? How are we to utilize this 
One subject naturally presents itself, and that is 
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The Foreign Trade of the United States 


increase of means of communication through which 
course and our trade may be carried on. And that may be in two 
ways, one by the promotion of the railroad, long ago projected, 
and in constant course of development, the road that we speak 
of as the Pan-American Railroad. When we speak of the Pan- 
American Railroad we are speaking of something of the future and 
which exists to-day only in a great number of links, each of which 
his its separate name. They are being built and being built with 
great rapidity. In Mexico, in Guatemala, in Bolivia, in Peru, in 
the Argentine, in other countries pieces of road are being built, 
many of them by American capital and American enterprise, some 
of them by capital coming from other countries, promoted by the 
strong desire of the people of these Latin-American countries to 
break out from their isolation and to be brought into contact with 
the rest of the world. When the work actually under contract is 
completed, there will be less than 4,000 miles remaining to be built 
to make a complete railroad, which will unite the City of Wash- 
ington with the City of Buenos Ayres in the Argentine. 

One of the objects of the Rio Conference last summer was to 
promote and further the interests of all American countries in the 
building of this road, and I am glad to believe that the action taken 
by that conference has had that effect. The line now running to 
the south is almost through Mexico, has almost reached the Guate- 
mala line, and within the life of men now sitting in this room it 


will be possible for passengers and merchandise to travel by rail 
practically the entire length of both the North and South American 
continents. 


The other method of communication is that by steamships. 
In this we are lamentably deficient. A great many fine, swift, 
commodious lines of steamships run between the South American 


ports and Europe and very few and comparatively poor ships run 
between those ports and the ports of the United States. No Amer- | 
ican line runs south of the Caribbean Sea. Our mails are slow 
and uncertain. It is a matter of hardship for a passenger to go : 
directly between the great South American ports and the great 
North American ports, while the mails runs swiftly and certainly 
to and from Europe, and it is a pleasure for a passenger to go 
between one of those ports and the European ports. The Post- 
master General reports that the best way for him to get the de- 
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“4 with certainty and swiftness is to send them to Europe and have 
~ them sent from there to South America. That condition of things 
ought not to continue if we can prevent it. 

One great reason why it exists is that American shipping is 


driven off the seas by two great obstacles interposed in its way by 
legislation. One is the legislation of foreign countries which has 
subsidized foreign shipping; the other is the legislation of our own 
country, which by the protective tariff has raised the standard of 
living of all Americans—a most beneficent result—so that Amer- 
ican ships paying and feeding their officers and men according to 


the American standard cannot compete on even terms with foreign 
ships, the cost of whose officers and men is under the foreign 
standard. 

If our government will equalize these artificial disadvantages 
under which our vessels labor and will do for them enough to, make 
up the disadvantage caused by raising the standard of living of the 
men they employ, and the disadvantage coming from the fact that 
7 their foreign competitors are subsidized, we will have an American 
merchant marine and American ships to carry passengers and 
freight and mails between South and North American ports. I 
hope that all of you who agree with me, believing that our gov- 
ernment ought to be fair to the American merchant marine, will 
“say so out loud, say so to your neighbor, say so in such a way that 
American public opinion will realize that that kind of fair treatment 
is a matter of broad, American public policy. 

There is one other subject—very important as a part of this 
general outlook and forecast of American policy towards the south. 


That is our special relation towards the smaller countries about 
the Caribbean, and particularly the West Indian, countries, the 
islands that lie directly on the route between our ports and the 
Panama Canal. Some of them have had a pretty hard time. The 
conditions of life in them have been such that it has been difficult 
for them to maintain stable and orderly governments. , They have 
been cursed, some of them, by frequent revolution. ( Poor Cuba, 
with her wonderful climate and richness of soil, has suffered. We 
have done the best that we could to help her, and we mean to go on 
doing the best that we can to help her. 
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I think the key of our attitude towards these countries can be 
put in three sentences: 
(1) We do not want to take them for ourselves ; 


(2) We do not want any foreign nations to 


take them for 


themselves ; 
(3) We want to help them. 
Now, we can help them, help. them - govern themselves, 


them to acquire capacity for self-government, help them along the | ay. 
road that Brazil and the Argentine and Chile and Peru and a a 
number of other South American countries have traveled—up, out — 


of the discord and turmoil of continual revolution into a general 
public sense of justice and determination to maintain order. There | 
is a good deal of talk about the annexation of Cuba in the news- 
papers. Never, so long as the people of Cuba do not themselves 
give up the effort to govern themselves. Our efforts should be 
towards helping them to be self-governing. That is what we are 
trying to do now, and what we mean to try to do. 

So with Santo Domingo. Poor Santo Domingo! With her 
phenomenal richness of soil, her people ought to be among the 
richest and happiest on earth; but that island has been the scene of 
almost continual revolution and bloodshed. Her politics are purely 
personal, a continual struggle of this and that and the other man 
to secure ascendency and power. She has come to us for help. 
She is burdened with an enormous debt, much of it fraudulent, 
much of it created by revolutionary governments in the bush or 
by regular governments in the capital, which, to save themselves 
from being overthrown, have been ready to make any sort of 
bargain, to pay any sort of interest, to promise anything to get 
immediate relief. Many debts have been created in that way and 
are hanging over the republic like a fog. For the payment of these 
foreign debts she has pledged the resources of this custom house 
to creditors from this country, and of that custom house to cred- 
itors from that country, and of another custom house to creditors | 
from a third country. With this enormous debt hanging over her— 
like a pall, and with this record of continual revolution and strife 
depriving her of credit, depriving her of courage and of hope, she 
came to us to help her. And we are trying to arrange so that she 
may have the moral support of the United States, which is neces 
sary to settle her debts, to insure the 
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We are trying to make an arrangement of that kind by a treaty, 
trying to perform the office of friendship and discharge the duty 
of good neighborhood towards Santo Domingo. Our treatment 
of Santo Domingo, like our treatment of Cuba, is but a part of 
a great policy which shali in the years to come determine the rela- 
tions of this vast country, with its wealth and enterprise, to the 
_millions of men and women and the countless millions of trade 
and treasure of the great world to the south. Our treatment of 
Santo Domingo, like our treatment of Cuba, is but a part of the 
working out of the policy of peace and righteousness as the basis 
ss for ~wealth and prosperity, in place of the policy of force, of 
| plunder, of conquest, as the means of acquiring wealth. 

The question is frequently asked should not a series of reci- 
procity treaties be adopted for the purpose of promoting our rela« 
tions with these southern countries? That is not so important in 
regard to the South American countries as it might at first seem, 
_ because so greatly do the productions of North and South America 
vary that most of the products of South America already come into 


of duty. Over ninety per cent of all our imports from the great 
country of Brazil come in free of duty. So that the field to be 
covered by reciprocity treaties with those countries is comparatively 
narrow. There are, however, some countries in regard to whose 
products I should like very much to see an opportunity to make 
reciprocity treaties. 

But this opens up a broader subject. I do not think that the 
subject of reciprocity can now be adequately considered or dis- 


our tariff laws. 
In my judgment, the United States must come to a maximum 
and minimum tariff. A single straightout tariff was all very well 
in the world of single straightout tariffs, but we have passed on 
during the course of years into a world for the most part of maxi- 
mum and minimum tariffs, and with our single rate tariff we are 
left with very little opportunity to reciprocate good treatment from 
other countries and very little opportunity to defend ourselves 
(446) 
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ainst bad treatment. Any country in the world can put up its 


F 
tah tariff against our pr xlucts, as compared with similar products from 

y ms _ another country, without suffering for it so far as our present laws 


t oe are concerned. We go on taking that country’s products at just 


f ‘the same rates as we did before. Any country in the world knows 
. that if it puts down our products in its tariff it will get no benefit 
p Ts - from it, because we will have to charge it the same rates that we 
6 charge the country which treats us the worst. The maximum and 
f minimum tariff would be free from one serious difficulty that arises 


in the negotiation of reciprocity treaties. That difficulty is this: 
~ When you make a reciprocity treaty with country A, agreeing to 
- geceive certain products from that country at less than our tariff 
schedule, you are immediately confronted by country B, which is 
equally friendly to us, treats us equally well, or perhaps better, and 
te which we cannot with good grace refuse the same. Then comes 
country C with the same demand, and D and E. The result is 
that, with that fair and equal treatment which we wish to accord to 
| all countries, there is a tendency by means of successive reciprocity 


“treaties to change the whole form of the tariff, and to change it 
_ without that deliberate consideration of the effect upon all American 
—— which ought to be given in dealing with this complicated 
and interwoven business of tariff rates. Now, a maximum and 
= ry minimum tariff would enable us to deal equally with all countries, 
as we are friendly and ought to be friendly with all countries. 
het would be free from invidious discrimination, it would enable us 
ge protect ourselves against those that use us badly, to reward those 
that use us well, and it would proceed upon a general and intelli- 


gent consideration of all interests. 

a There is but one other subject that I want to speak to you 
_ about, one to which the convention which met here last year con- 
~‘ - tributed very much, our representation abroad under the American 
consular system. 


vr The American consular service I had the honor to say here 
- last year has been an exceedingly uneven one. There have been 
many very good men in it and there have been many men in it 
who were simply passing the remainder of their days in dignified 


_ tetirement. That condition came naturally enough when we did 
- not have much forei ign trade and we were not pushing ahead for 


it but the strain on that machinery has of late years become great. 
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We are pushing out in all the world for trade, and our people want 
information, some of them need it, all want it, and they want to be 
well represented among the people of the other countries in which — 
they want to do business. And wherever there is a weak spot there — 
is trouble and dissatisfaction. So that with changing times a change a 
in method has become necessary. 

Congress passed a law at the last session the material parts of 
which have been repeatedly brought up for consideration for over 
thirteen years. It was introduced years ago by men with foresight _ 
a little in advance of the practical requirements of the time. Their 
ideas did not receive endorsement and practical effect until the last — 


session. Congress iv the law then passed classified the consulates in | 
different grades. They provided an inspection service, so that = 
now we have inspectors who have been selected from among the 
most able and efficient consuls and whose business it is to see what 
consuls are doing and whether they are doing anything, so that 
now the State Department will not be the last place where infor- 
mation is received about the misdeeds of a consul. They have | 
made provision that all fees should be turned into the treasury and _ 
the sole compensation of consuls should be their salary, thus closing = 
the door to temptation. a 
They did in that act a number of very good things for the Be 
consular service. There was a clause in the bill originally whieh a 
provided that all appointments to the higher positions in the service 
should be by promotion from the lower positions, and that all 
appointments to the lower positions should be upon examination. 
That was stricken out because it was considered that Congress had 
no constitutional right to limit the President in that way. There _ 
is a good deal to be said for that view, but it is equally true of 
appointments to the army and to the navy, yet there have stood 
upon the statute books of the United States for many years pro- 
visions regulating the promotion there, providing for the filling of 
higher grades in the army and the navy by promotion, and pro- 
viding for the appointment to the lower grades only upon a satis- 4 
factory examination. And those provisions, while doubtless the 
President could break over them with the consent of the Senate, - 


nevertheless have constituted a kind of agreement between the 
President and the Senate, having the appointing power, and Con- | 
gress, which creates the offices and appropriates the money to pay 
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that kind of an agreement applied to the consular service, so that the 
method of selection could be settled, and permanently settled, as it 
has been in the army and the navy. 


Immediately after the passage of the Consular Reorganization 
Act, with that clause omitted, the President made an order, known 
as the order of June 27, 1906, in which he provided that all the 
upper grades should be filled by promotion, and that the lower 
grades should be filled only upon examination. The order also 
prescribed the method of the examination, and provided that, as 
between candidates of equal merit, the appointments should be made 
so as to equalize them throughout the United States, and should 
be made without regard to the political affiliations of the candidates. 
Under that order we will have the opportunity, in filling all of 
the important consulates, to get the best possible evidence as to 
whether a man is fit for the important place by scanning the work 
of the young men in the lower places 


a method better than a 
dozen examinations and better than ten thousand letters of recom- 
mendation. 

Under that plan we will put in the young men who qualify for 
the lower grades of places and bar out the lazy fellows that want 
to fall back on a living they are not energetic enough to get for 
themselves. When we have seen how the voung fellows work in 
the lower places, we will pick out the men here and there who are 
born consuls and put them into the higher places. Now, that is 
the law for this administration. It is good until the 4th of March, 
1909. What will become of it then no one can tell. I should be 
very glad if the public opinion of the country would say to Con- 
gress: Agree to this arrangement in such a way that it will be 


permanent for all time. 
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By Atvin H. SANDERs, 
Managing Editor The Breeder's Gazette and Chairman American 
Reciprocal Tariff League. 


Reciprocity with continental Europe, now looming up as one 
of the leading politico-economic questions of the day, is big with 
possibilities, because of the enormous wealth and buying power of 
the nations involved. It is, therefore, of vast importance to our 
people. France and Germany have a joint population of nearly 
100,000,000 and are both heavy buyers of agricultural commodities. 
Germany in particular requires enormous quantities of the products 
of the soil. Both nations, and in fact nearly all continental European 
states, have adopted our own protective tariff idea: only they have 
advanced beyond us and worked out by extended study and experi- 
ence, dual tariff systems under the terms of which they are now 
able to reward their commercial friends and punish those who 
decline to exchange concessions with them, leaving us “standing 
pat” on our rigid single schedules of ten years ago, in the company 
of Servia and Portugal. The inevitable result of the general adop- 
tion of this system abroad—combining Protection with Reciprocity 
—will be the forcing of the hand of the United States. We are, at 
the present moment, enjoying Germany’s minimum rates only by 
sufferance, through the existence of a modus vivendi, expiring July 
ist. In an effort at making some amicable adjustment of our trade 
_ relations with that nation, President Roosevelt last autumn sent to 
Berlin a commission to discuss the questions at issue with the Ger- 
man authorities. This commission has returned, but it is under- 
stood that negotiations are still pending. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments may be made for the extension of this truce, in the belief 
that, in the near future, Congress will be permitted to take up the 
entire subject and give it the consideration it deserves. 
Meantime, France is preparing to make it as unpleasant for out 
exporters as possible. Under the very limited exchange of conces- 
sions negotiated under the utterly inadequate provisions of section 
three of the Dingley bill, we enjoy the French minimum rates, but 
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it is evident that we will soon be compelled to pay the maximum on 
all commodities not specifically enumerated in the agreement now 


in force. 
It is held by some who insist upon a retention of our present 


,. duties intact, that the attitude of Germany and [’rance at this junc- 
ture is distinctly hostile, and should be met in a retaliatory spirit. 
% In the face of the facts, however, that Germany has been buying — 
’ about twice as much from us as we have bought from her, it is idle — 
' to assume any such position. We, ourselves, have been the aggres- | 
; sors in this tariff business. Our course has clearly been such as to 
invite reprisals. The blow to our foreign commerce predicted by | 
President McKinley in his last public address is about to fall. The 
time is at hand when our commercial relations with continental 
Europe must be overhauled, whether we desire to open up the 
subject or not. There is no alternative save that of stupidly stand- 
ing by and viewing with apparent unconcern a campaign of sapping— 


and mining going on under the very foundations of our commerce 
with the richest group of countries in the world. And in the con- 
sideration of this matter, it should never be forgotten that we have 
| not only to conserve our present lucrative business in manufactures — 
: with those nations, but, what is even more to the point, the possi- — 
bility of opening up a new trade of high importance is involved. I . 
| refer to a business in such important articles of export as live 
| cattle, dressed beef, canned foodstuffs and pork products—in brief, 
: the output of the feed-lots and grazing grounds of the corn belt 
| and the range. 

Reciprocity is not restricted in its application to mere tariff 
modifications. The earliest use to which the principle was put in 
our political history was in exchanging concessions with Great 
Britain on the navigation laws. Both France and Germany now 
have regulations excluding or restricting the introduction of most 
of the class of farm products mentioned, from alleged fear of intro- 
ducing disease. England's experience in taking freely of these com- 
modities for a long series of years demonstrates that such treatment 
on the part of continental powers is not justified by the facts: that 
the allegations of danger of infection from these sources are not 
at all warranted. Assuming, however, that the French and Germans 
have acted in good faith in the matter of excluding this big line of ea 
American commodities through veterinary and sanitary regulations, 
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it is clear that the conditions now surrounding the production, 
marketing and exporting of live bullocks for prompt slaughter at 
port of landing and the rigid inspections now in force at all our 
great packing plants are such at the present time as to enable us to 
satisfy European consumers of the soundness and wholesomeness 
of these products. But we have been none too generous in our 
treatment of European imports of manufactured goods in our 
custom houses. Our friends and would-be customers have griey- 
ances of their own beside the onerous Dingley schedules. Our 
regulations governing appraisements, for example, are called bur- 
densome and unfair. 

Reciprocity is the game of give and take. When we show a 
disposition to do as we would be done by all along the line with 
these people, it is not improbable that the doors of such great 
markets for food products as Paris, Vienna, Hamburg, Bremen and 
Gerlin will be thrown at least part way open to the American steer 
and the American hog. Nearly all Europe needs more bread and 
meat. The middle west has a surplus of both. Germany is suffering 
the greatest meat famine ever known in the empire. Horse flesh, 
even dog meat, is on sale, as shown by consular reports. Prices for 
beef and pork are prohibitory. There is no roast in the laboring 
man’s pot. He is hungry and he knows that in America the major 
portion of the beef carcass is sacrificed at nominal figures while the 
fastidious citizens of the Great Republic are bidding up the price 
of loins and ribs on one another! Still he cannot buy because 
Congress and the Reichstag at present stand between him and the 
American supply. 

When it is stated that London and Liverpool buy nearly 
$35,000,000 worth of live bullocks annually in our American market, 
and that this buying produces competition that puts about $15 per 
head upon every beef animal grown on American farms, some little 
idea may be gleaned of the importance of gaining, if possible, 
through reciprocal concessions, the continental markets for food 
products. And if Congress delays the negotiations involving these 
important questions for two years more, the opportunity will be 
virtually lost. Canada and the Argentine can provision Germany 
_if the necessary trade can be made: and negotiations looking toward 
this very end are in progress now between Ottawa and Berlin. Still 
we are told to “wait”! 
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The new German maximum on wheat is $1.78 per 100 kilos, as 
against $1.30 to the nations with which she has treaty relations. 
The duty on corn will be 48 cents per 100 kilos higher than to 
countries that make treaties. On wheat flour a discrimination of 
$1.94 per 100 kilos comes into play against us. American sausages 
will pay $16.66 per 100 kilos, as against $9.52 by competing ex- 
porters ! And so on through the list. 

In the so-called “tropical” reciprocity of Arthur, Blaine and 


Harrison, under the Mckinley law, little of special value to Amer- 
ican agriculture was to be had. The manufacturer benefited, but 
the farmer was not specially interested: and in negotiating the 
Argentine treaty under section four of the Dingley act concessions 
had necessarily to be made on farm products such as wool and 
hides. Hence the farmer took little interest in any of those arrange- 
ments. But now he is awake! [European reciprocity means some- 
thing to him. It means, in fact, millions annually to those who 
dwell upon the soil. It means, or should mean, a broader vent for 
our surplus breadstuffs and provisions: a steadier range of values 
for those articles in domestic markets. It means, or ought to mean, 
a better chance to make a regular profit from feeding high-priced 
corn on high-priced land: and this, in turn, means conservation of 
the fertility of the soil that is the basis of our national prosperity. 
Recognizing protection as the established policy of our country, 
we take the position that our industries can safely yield enough to 
permit of the necessary bargains being entered into to secure wider 
markets for these surplus commodities. If arrangements for the 
entry of many farm and factory products to these great continental 
markets can be made on the basis of conceding up to twenty per 
cent of the Dingley duties, the bargain is a good one, and in the 
present temper of the people may not with impunity be strangled 
by interests that have grown rich and powerful by virtue of speciai 
privileges long enjoyed. We maintain that four-fifths of the exist- 
, ing duties, plus 3,000 miles of transportation, is protection enough 
for any domestic industry under any honest application of that 
principle, and we challenge debate upon that proposition. Unless 
all signs fail, the farming vote will come very nearly consolidating 
on the affirmative side of that question, regardless of partisan 
politics at the next elections. Signs on every hand indicate that the 
agrarian interests of America propose to stand together in this 
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coming fight for European reciprocity. In at least one conspicuous 
instance at the congressional election of last November, a farming 
district with a normal Republican majority of 10,000 made this the 
issue, and, notwithstanding the most vigorous efforts to save a dis- 
tinguished member of the ways and means committee of the House 
of Representatives, who defied his constituents on this point, he 
went down to defeat; his manager acknowledging after the election 
that “the farmers did it.” 

Those who assume, therefore, that reciprocity as a_ political 
issue in this country is dead, are likely to discover in the near future 
that it was never so much alive as at the present time. Indeed, a 
situation is rapidly developing that may render it the part of wisdom 
for all who hope for the maintenance of reasonable protection for 
American industries to co-operate with, rather than oppose, those 
who are proposing that moderate reductions be granted at once in 
exchange for valuable favors to be received. 

In August, 1905, six hundred delegates, representing the lead- 
ing agricultural and commercial organizations of the United States, 
met in national convention at Chicago. They endorsed reciprocity 
through maximum and minimum tariffs and urged the appointment 
of a permanent non-partisan tariff commission. This convention 
also organized the American Reciprocal Tariff League, to promote 
the principles endorsed. In January, 1907, a like number of dele- 
gates, representing similar interests, met in a national foreign com- 
merce convention, held in Washington, D. C., and arrived at similar 
conclusions. 

The significant fact about these two important conventions is 
that the first was called by the West, the East heartily responding; 
and the last was called by the East, the West cordially responding 
and co-operating. In each case the initiative had been taken with- 
out prior conference with representatives of other sections. More- 
over, it was announced at the Washington convention that eighty 
per cent of the membership of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers favored early tariff reform. The theory therefore that 
the mills and factories of the country stand solidly for a continua- 
tion of existing conditions is thus completely overthrown. 

The question is how long can the few, who apparently have the 


political power to defy the country, safely exercise 
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Gale arbitrary authority? To the unprejudiced observer it looks 
as if they were “riding to a fall.” 

The passage at the coming session of Congress of an act 
authorizing the Executive to enter into commercial treaties with 
foreign nations on the basis of conceding up to twenty per cent of 
the Dingley schedules, in other words, the extension of the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the present law to the entire list, would not 
only pave the way to reciprocal arrangements having high com- 
mercial value to the United States but would, in all probability, 
warrant the party in power in postponing the proposed general 
revision of the tariff until such time as the matter can be given the 
necessary consideration. Looking towards this latter end, the ap- 
pointment of a high-grade, non-partisan commission, charged with 
the duty of making a careful study of our trade conditions, both 
foreign and domestic, would be of great service both to the country 
and to Congress. Anything and everything that tends to minimize 
the power of comparatively unimportant local interests in shaping 
any further tariff legislation to be attempted is a consummation to 
be strenuously sought by the business interests of the nation at 
large. What we want in this whole business is the turning on of 
the light. Publicity is the great cure for many existing evils. We 
need a regularly established tariff commission, the members of which 
shall be men of sufficient caliber and standing to command the 
confidence of the country. A careful study of all the facts by such 
a commission ought to precede any wholesale overhauling of the 
American tariff, but in the meantime it is positively unwise and in 
the highest degree imprudent for Congress to neglect to authorize 
the negotiation of at least temporary agreements with the leading 
countries of continental Europe, lest through delay opportunities 
of an exceptional character be lost. 
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: - A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RECIPROCITY POLICY a 

By WILLIAM LEROY CURTIS, 


of the Chicago Record-Herald, W D. 


Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first President of the United States, 
was the author of what is known as the Reciprocity Policy for 
promoting the export trade of the United States. <A reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, however, was negotiated by William L. Marey 
and Lord Elgin in 1854 and continued in force from March 16, — 
1855, until March 16, 1865, but it was unsatisfactory to both coun-— 
tries, because it did not go far enough. It provided for a free inter- oa 
change between the two countries of natural products from the 
farm, the sea, the forest, the orchard, and the mine, but included no — 
manufactured merchandise, which was not produced to any extent 
in Canada and was still heavily taxed. It did not admit Canadian — 
vessels to the American coasting trade, and for various similar | 
reasons it was also unpopular in the United States. Therefore, 
when the ten years of its natural existence drew to an end, notice _ 
of its termination was given by the United States government. 

Periodical efforts have since been made on both sides of the 


St. Lawrence to secure reciprocal trade agreements and conventions 
which would have been of the greatest advantage to both countries 
have been negotiated from time to time. Their ratification by the 
United States Senate has been defeated through the efforts of the 
fishermen of Massachusetts, the farmers of northern New York and — 
New England, the lumbermen of Michigan, Minnesota and the 
Puget Sound States, and other interests on this side of the border | 
which object to Canadian competition. 

The Liberal party in Canada has always advocated commercial - me 
union with the United States, and Sir Wilfred Laurier, the present 
Prime Minister, has been an apostle of “commercial annexation.” 
President McKinley, Secretary Blaine, Senator Hoar and other — 
able, far-sighted statesmen have advocated a similar policy, but the — 
petty producers of hay, butter, eggs and potatoes have been more ; a. 
influential than the great manufacturing interests, which might have . 
found a large and profitable market in Canada if our Congress had a 
been wise enough to offer free admission or reduced rates of duty 
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to the limited agricultural products of the Dominion. The fisher- 
men of Gloucester have been able to shape the commercial policy of 
the United States against the efforts of our merchants and manu- 
facturing industries. The sawmill owners of Michigan and Wis- 
consin have been willing to admit Canadian logs free ef duty, but 
have insisted upon a prohibitive tariff against Canadian lumber. 
The selfishness of a few farmers, fishermen and sawmill owners 
whose combined interests are insignificant, has prevented the manu- 
facturers of the United States from enjoying a monopoly they might 
easily have obtained among Canadian consumers. 

The first active endeavor to extend the export trade of the 
United States in the Latin-American republics and colonies by means 
of reciprocity treaties was inaugurated by President Arthur in 1882, 
when General Ulysses S. Grant and William Henry Trescott, rep- 
resenting this government, and Matias Romero and Estanislao 
Canedo, representing the Republic of Mexico, negotiated a treaty 
under which certain merchandise from the United States was to be 
admitted free of duties into Mexico, and certain products of that 
country were to be admitted free into the United States. But the 
Congress of the United States failed to enact the legislation neces- 
sary to carry it into effect, and the treaty expired by limitation upon 
the 20th of May, 1887. 

In 1884 John W. Foster, then Minister to Spain, negotiated a 
similar treaty with that government, acting in behalf of its Amer- 
ican colonies, Cuba and Porto Rico. <A third treaty was negotiated 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen, then Secretary of State, with Don Manuel J. 
Galvan, a plenipotentiary appointed for that purpose by the govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo. Both of these treaties failed to receive 
the sanction of the Senate of the United States. 

During the same year, 1884, under the authority of Congress, 
President Arthur appointed a commission “to ascertain the best 
methods of securing more intimate international and commercial 
relations between the United States and the several countries of 
Central and South America.” It was composed of George H. 
Sharpe, of New York; Thomas C. Reynolds, of Missouri, and 
Solon O. Thacher, of Kansas, with William E. Curtis as secretary. 
Mr. Sharpe, having resigned in March, 1885, Mr. Curtis was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to succeed him. 


This commission visit 
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instructions (1) to ascertain by inquiry the opinion of merchants 
actually engaged in trade concerning the most practicable means 
of promoting commerce with the United States; (2) to confer with 


the several governments as to the advisability of holding an inter- 
national American conference, and ascertain their views as to what 
topics should be discussed at such a gathering; and (3) to initiate 
reciprocity treaties similar to those already arranged with Mexico 
and Spain, with such of the American republics as desired to enter 
into negotiations for that purpose. 

The commission returned to Washington and made its report. 
With a single exception, the governments visited expressed not only 
a willingness, but a desire, to enter into reciprocal arrangements 
with the United States, and in several cases a definite understanding 
was reached and protocols exchanged. 

The commission recommended that an international conference 
be held in Washington, to which all of the republics visited had 
consented to send delegates, and a list of topics for consideration 
was submitted. A bill was passed by Congress to carry out that 
recommendation, and on the 20th of May, 1888, became a law 
without the approval of the President. The conference met at_ 
Washington in October, 1889, all of the independent American 
nations being represented except Santo Domingo. 

Among other topics announced for discussion was “Measures _ 
toward the formation of an American Customs Union, under which _ 
the trade of American nations with each other shall, so far as pos- — 
sible and profitable, be promoted.” This was referred to a com- 
mittee, which, after due consideration, reported that the systems of — 
taxation and the condition of the public revenues of the Latin 
American republics made such a customs union as had been pro- 
posed, that is, a free interchange of merchandise, impracticable ; but 
recommended the negotiation of commercial treaties embracing 
mutual tariff concessions, so far as could be done without impairing 
the revenues necessary to sustain their several governments. 

“To escape the delay and uncertainty of treaties,” Mr. Blaine 
suggested “an amendment to the pending tariff bill authorizing the 
President to declare the ports of the United States free to all 
products of any nation of the American hemisphere upon which no— 
export duties are imposed, whenever, and so long as, such nations — 
shall admit to its ports free of all national, provincial (state), 
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municipal and other taxes, our flour, cornmeal and other breadstuffs, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, cottonseed oil, rice and other 
provisions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture and _ 
other articles of wood, agricultural implements and machinery, — 
mining and mechanical machinery, structural steel and iron, steel 
rails, locomotives, railways cars and supplies, street cars and refined — a a 
petroleum.” 


of such an amendment was submitted to the committee on ways and © 
means by Mr. Blaine and was rejected on the ground that it was ie 
contrary to the Republican doctrine of a protective tariff. The only 


man on the committee who voted in favor of it was William Me- 
Kinley, the foremost apostle of protection. When the bill reached 
the Senate, however, in the summer of 1890, what was known as 
the reciprocity section was adopted, but it was the reverse of what nat 
Mr. Blaine had suggested. It proposed retaliation instead of reci- 
procity. It imposed new and heavy duties upon tea, coffee, sugar, 


molasses and hides, but authorized the President to remove or 
reduce them, provided the nations from which such articles are 
imported, reduced or removed their duties upon the products of the 
United States. Under this authority amiable and valuable arrange- | 
ments were made with nearly all of the republics of Central and — 
South America and the Spanish and British colonies in the West 
Indies. Similar arrangements were made with France and Ger-_ 
many, and negotiations with Mexico were revived. Under them 
the exports of the United States to the Latin-American countries’ 
immediately increased from $63,000,000 to $103,000,000, and would 
have advanced still farther had not the Democratic administration, 
elected in 1893, revoked entirely the commercial policy of its pre- 
decessor, and repealed all of the reciprocity arrangements without 
even observing the ordinary courtesies of diplomatic intercourse. 

The result was perfectly natural. Our commerce with the — 
other American republics and the West India colonies was thrown 
into confusion and our exports dropped to $88,000,000 the follow- 
ing year. 

The popularity of reciprocity was proclaimed at political con- 
ventions and demonstrated at the polls. It became one of the chief 
features of the program of the Republican party. Eloquent phrases 
were framed for its platforms, and its “spellbinders” 
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enthusiasm of their audiences by their references to the treaties 
negotiated by Mr. Blaine. There is not the slightest doubt that the 


hope and expectation of a renewal of these arrangements, endorsed 


with cordial confidence by Mr. McKinley, contributed very largely 
towards his election, and there is not the slightest question of his 
sincerity. But the Republican leaders in Congress refused to fulfil _ 


the pledges of their party to the people. Through the influence of 


Speaker Reed and Mr. Dingley, chairman of the committee on ways 
and means, all practical propositions were rejected, and when the 
Dingley tariff act was published it was found to contain a few lines 


authorizing the President of the United States to do what was _ 
n 


impossible. Ile was permitted to offer foreign nations concessions 


that were worthless, provided they would give us concessions that _ 
were valuable. He was authorized to admit champagne, the “lees | 


of wine” and one or two other articles into the United States at 
reduced rates of duty, provided the nations from which they 
came would admit our flour, beef, pork, lard, provisions, fruit, 


agricultural machinery free or at reduced rates of duty. It was — 


an absurd and preposterous proposition, and was merely intended 
to humbug the people who had stepported the Republican ticket in 


the confidence that its candidates, if elected, would give them a | 


broad, wise, generous commercial policy. 


President McKinley, however, did the best he could with the | 


limited authority allowed him and immediately designated John A. 
Kasson as a special commissioner to enter into negotiations. Mr. 


Kasson came very near performing a miracle. He succeeded in | 


concluding several reciprocal arrangements of considerable impor-_ 
tance. They were much more valuable than anyone expected him 


to obtain. But the high tariff advocates, the champions of a “home _ 


market,” in the Senate, under the leadership of Mr. Aldrich, refused 
to ratify anything that affected existing tariff schedules, and Mr. 
Kasson’s work went for nothing. Senators and Representatives 
who had made the most urgent appeals to the voters of the country — 
to stand by “McKinley and Reciprocity” voted against or pigeon- 
holed every measure that was intended to carry their promises into 
effect. A majority of the Republicans, both in the Senate and House 


of Representatives, have since resisted every effort that has been Baas : 
made to include reciprocity in the commercial policy of our govern- | 


ment. Such Republicans as Mr. Dalzell denounce it as ridiculous, — 
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and declare their intention to prevent its adoption. Like the states- 
man in the lowa Legislature who was in favor of a prohibition law, 
but opposed to its enforcement, a majority of the Senate committce 
on finance and the House committee on ways and means are in 
favor of reciprocity as a vote-getter, but are opposed to its applica- 
tion to our tariff system. 

Unfortunately, under the rules of the Senate, Mr. Aldrich can 
prevent the ratification of all reciprocity treaties that may be nego- 
tiated, and his disposition is uncompromising. The President, the 
Secretary of State and the other members of the Cabinet, are 
strongly in favor of broad, generous commercial treaties, but it is 
worse than useless for Mr. Root to attempt negotiations, because he 
realizes that Senator Aldrich and ‘his sympathizers will prevent 
ratification. The critical situation of our trade with Germany does 
not appeal to them at all. They coolly declare that Germany must 
buy our raw cotton and our food products, because she cannot get 
along without them, and that she dare not provoke a tariff war. 
Furthermore, if she does, we will have every advantage. They 
assume the same hostile attitude toward every other nation and 
point to the enormous growth of our export trade as convincing 
evidence that we need no commercial treaties. 

Such is the situation, and it will remain unchanged as long as 
the present influences control the action of our Congress. 


- 
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OCITY AND THE MIDDLE WEST 


By D. M. Parry, 


President McKinley, strong protectionist though he was, left 
as his last message to the nation an eloquent and prophetic appeal 
for reciprocity. This appeal still points the course of wisdom and 
patriotism in our commercial relations with other lands. 

The movement for international peace is a noble cause, and so 
also is reciprocity. The last generation assiduously labored to erect 
tariff walls between the nations, and it now devolves on this and 
succeeding generations to tear them down. It will be a herculean 
task, this thing of tariff demolition, but it must be done. Some of 
these tariffs have had patriotic motives behind their construction, 
but now they largely stand for vested wrong, and the evil they work 
far outweighs the good. They are a burden on the industry of 
civilization, a curse to the world. They breed monopoly, they 
assess a penalty on honest labor and enterprise, they cause an artifi- 
cial diversion of wealth from the many to the few, and they build 
up strong centralized governments with standing armies and a 
hankering for war. Remove them even partially and it will be like 
taking a heavy load from the backs of humanity. There are many 
arguments from a world point of view in favor of reciprocity, or 
the policy of lowering the tariff barriers by mutual agreements 
between nations. It is a noble cause and one that should enlist the 
co-operation of students and statesmen in every land. 

But from our own point of view as a nation there are also 
many reasons why we should strive for reciprocity. A self-govern- 
ing people ought not needlessly to tax themselves or erect artificial 
barriers to the extension of their own commerce, and yet these are 
the very things which our present tariff policy accomplishes. 

The United States is becoming more and more a manufacturing 
nation. It is its destiny to export the finished product of manufac- 
ture and to retain at home its raw materials and food products for 
its own consumption. The exports of finished product are increas- 
ing year after year despite the tariff walls, but the pressure to find 
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intensified and in time must force us as a nation to seek freer trade 
relations abroad instead of commercial isolation. Reciprocity is — 
the wisest policy to accomplish this end, for it kills two birds with 
one stone—it not only reduces the burden of our taxation, but it 
also opens up foreign markets to our manufactured product. 

The present tariff should be made to serve as a maximum 
tariff, and Congress should adopt a minimum tariff at least 50 per 
cent lower. The executive department of the government should | 
be authorized to enter into trade bargains with other nations within | 
the limits of these two tariffs, and to assist it there should be a_ 
non-partisan board of tariff experts, who could handle the tariff as 
a national business proposition, having only in view the interests — 
of the whole people. Such a board could reach conclusions which 
would occasion the least disturbance to business, while actually 
accomplishing something. At all events, it takes no prophet to 
predict a political upheaval unless the next Congress makes some 
actual progress along the lines of reciprocity. The tariff has 
reached its fullest development, and from this time on the question 
will be whether it shall be revised in a general way or whether we 


shall gain concessions from other countries in return for special 
reductions made. 


The tariff is not a sacred institution. As a tax it is one of the 
worst that can be levied. The only valid excuse for it has been the 
protection of American wages. On the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, it has been assumed that we should 
encourage the development of industries by taxing ourselves suffi- 
ciently to enable the American made product to compete fairly with 
the “pauper” product of Europe. But this generous purpose has 
been prostituted into a means for raising government revenue and 
for diverting wealth from the many to the few without compen- — 
sating returns. The tariff now produces nearly three hundred 
million dollars, or almost one-third of the national revenue, all paid 
by the people when they pay their daily living expenses. In addi- 
tion to every dollar they thus pay they also pay an intermediate 
amount as a subsidy to the protected interests. We know that the 
importer adds to the original cost, transportation charges and his _ 
profits, the customs duty, together with an amount for interest and 
profit thereon. We also know that the prices paid for the protected 2 ie 
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. _ product are much higher in many instances than they would be were 
there foreign competition. We have seen some of the “protected” 
product sold on foreign soil in competition with the foreign product, 
and we must presume there was a profit in the transaction of selling 
it to the foreigner for less than it is sold to the people at home, who 
furnish the “protection.” The difference between what the price 
of the protected article would be with foreign competition and 
what it is without that competition represents the indirect subsidy 
paid by the American people to the protected producer. When we 
come to realize that this subsidy exceeds many times the margin 
between labor costs at home and abroad, it makes us wonder how A 


long the honest advoeate of protection can be led to support some-— # 
thing that looks more like piracy than it does protection. 

There is no general disposition to be harsh or cruel to our 
protected industries, but they must realize that they are no longer 
infants but good healthy specimens of robust maturity. We take 
pride in the wonderful way they have waxed fat and great. But 
really it seems time they were being weaned—at least partially. In 
the making of reciprocity agreements we must be able to reduce 
schedules here and there, and in consideration of the protection 
they may actually need it would seem wise on the part of the pro- 
tected interests not to oppose fair and reasonable concessions in our 
tariff. There is no justice in hampering the development of unpro- 
tected industries by excluding them from foreign markets in order 

to give the protected industries an inordinate subsidy. 


In Indiana we are tariff payers rather than tariff beneficiaries . 
Only a small percentage of the people of the state have a vital 
interest in the tariff except to see it reduced. There is a sentimental 
belief in protection as something beneficial to industry in a general 
way, but there are certainly much less than five per cent of the 
people obtaining any part of their livelihood from the protected 
industries. The middle west is a part of the country that needs 
no protection. Its manufacturing industries are developing rapidly 
in the face of Eastern competition, and they have no fears of foreign 
competition. What they chiefly ask is the privilege of buying raw 
materials without having to pay the tariff fine. They also ask for 
the opening up of the principal foreign market in which they are 
interested, and that is the Canadian market. 

The Canadian trade is more important than all the commerce 
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anticipated for the Panama Canal, and yet our tariff policy in respect 
to Canada could hardly be worse had it been dictated by a foreign 
enemy. We ought to lose no time in securing the best reciprocal — 
arrangement we can with that country. We need its raw materials 
4 and we can send it the finished product of our factories. Our 
o> present policy is barring us out of Canada and building up the indus- — 
a tries of that country. Many factories have been established there 
in late years to supply a trade that could just as well have been 
supplied by our own factories. This is an example in which the 
tariff serves to protect the foreign producer instead of the home 


ome producer, and examples can be given showing that our tariff has 
e the same effect upon our commercial relations to still other coun- | 


tries. 
ae As for the tariff on raw materials, why should this country 
ss be so anxious to exhaust its mineral wealth and denude its forests 
a that it should bar these products from other countries? There are 
= the items of coal and lumber, and I may as well also add pig iron, | 
ss bar iron and kindred products. These are things needed by a host 
4 of industries, and if the nation believes in developing its industries, 
aa why should it handicap them by placing duties on such articles? 
7 Wisdom would seem to indicate that we should encourage the _ 
importation of as much of the raw material or semi-raw material +” 
a of other countries as possible, thus conserving our own resources - *: : 
and serving to develop our manufacturing industries. 


There is large room for reform in our tariff policy, and this an 
reform can be best obtained through the adoption of reciprocity. 
It should be genuine reciprocity also, that is, reciprocity that actually 
accomplishes something. Thereby we can lessen the evil of tariff — 
taxation, and at the same time protect both the industries that ask _ 
the chance to compete with the foreign producer and the industries 
that cannot compete without the tariff subsidy. 
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RECIPROCITY AND ITS RELATION TO FOREIGN TRADE 


In a country producing vastly more than its own requirements, 
every dictate of prudence prompts such procedure as will assure thie 
freest and the broadest market for its surplus. Reciprocity, the 
most equitable and the most logical step in that direction, is opposed 
in the United States by the extreme protectionist, who fears in it 
the thin edge of a wedge which will split the sacred tariff. The 
“stand-patter,’ claiming as of his contrivance the phenomenal pros- 
perity which the country enjoys, is oblivious to the growing senti- 


ment for tariff reform, and even the clarion note from rock-ribbed — 


Massachusetts, the nursery of statesmen in the past, falls on deaf 
ears. 

We are about completing an era of ten years of prosperity and 
development for which the past affords no parallel. Abundant hat- 
vests, leaving great surpluses coincident with scarcity abroad and a 


demand at extreme prices, have sent the favorable balance of trade _ 


to enormous figures, and induced a home development which over- 
taxes domestic financial facilities. With characteristic enterprise. 
the mills and factories have kept pace with and in some instances 
outstripped the increased demand, so that the indusirial system of 


the country is a ponderous one and dependent upon either a con-— 


tinuance of the home demand or a greatly increased foreign outlet. 

The policy of extreme protection has hitherto escaped the 
natural penalty of reprisal, which, however, is now seriously threat- 
ened. Farm products have been the most immune from this menace. 


as well as from the effect of competition, because their market in_ 
the populated countries of Europe is hardby and necessitous, while 
competing supplies are drawn from a much greater distance. Dis- _ 
crimination against us, however, will neutralize whatever advantage 


we now enjoy, and undoubtedly array our farmers under the banner 
of reciprocity. 
In the meantime, and quite apart from considerations affecting 


Of Wessel, Duval & Co., Exporters, New York. 


the agricultural output, what are the prospects of a market for the 
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Reciprocity and its Relation to Foreign Trade 


product of our vast industrial system? Can we reasonably expect a 
continuance of the present home demand, upon faith in which ex- 
pansion has been based? Will the railroads extend and rebui'd 
indefinitely? Will the reconstruction of our great cities progress 
without interruption? These are the developments of prosperity, 
and prosperity is not a perennial plant. If the past teaches any 
lesson, it is that periods of depression follow periods of intense 
activity, and are usually relative in extent and duration. 

Deprived, even measurably, of his home market, the manu fac- 
turer cannot find an outlet in the countries near at hand, which 
themselves depend upon their manufacturing industries. He must 
look to new, undeveloped and distant markets, where he will find 
competition strongly entrenched. Happily, there is nothing visible 
in the agricultural situation—the most potent factor in prosperity— 
to cause fear of depression from that source (subject, of course, to 
the many uncertainties before harvest time), yet a note of warning 
has nevertheless been sounded simultaneously by several prominent 
financiers that the onward movement has come to a pause. Pause 
in industry means reaction. There is no such thing as standing 
still, and it is precisely upon this theory that our “captains of indus- 
try” have forced the pace. 

The manufacturers as a class believe that the foreign markets 
to which they will look for relief are to be captured by a coup de 
main when required. Experience should have taught them that 
spasmodic effort of that kind is not broadly successful. Each of 
those markets has its peculiar practices or requirements, which are 
constantly studied and catered to by the European manufacturer, 
whereas our mills and factories are too often interested only when 
home demand languishes. The industrial depression and congestion 
which followed the panic of 1893 is of too recent date to be for- 
gotten, and the desperate and expensive efforts made at that time to 
divert trade from established channels should serve as a warning. 
It is, moreover, a far more serious matter to procure the business 
that will keep the actual mdustrial system employed than it was to 
procure the business necessary for a like purpose fourteen years ago. 

The natural tendency of the buyers in foreign countries is to 
purchase their requirements in the same market where the product 
of their own country finds a sale. This sentimental preference is 
sustained by substantial reasons: Freight rates are lower when 
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homeward employment is offered to the outward carrier, and the : 
proceeds of products sold abroad incur a banking commission if a 
transferred elsewhere. The latter tax, though small, is onerous — 
when applied to the close terms attaching to large transactions, and 
it is an important item in the aggregate. It attaches not only to 
exports, but to imports as well, because, since England has been 
the most advanced country in encouraging reciprocal trade, London 
is the clearing house of international commerce, and the pound 
sterling is the standard of value. 

The “stand-patter’’ warns us to let prosperity alone; that con- 
ditions are eminently satisfactory ; that foreign countries are taking 
from us an ever-increasing proportion of our product, and that even 
if adverse conditions overtake us reciprocity is not an effective 
remedy. He fails, however, to state his authority for trading ona 


continuance of existing conditions. He overlooks the menace of 
action by Germany, long deferred through courtesy, and he ignores 
the probability that other countries will follow her lead. The possi- 
bility of discrimination against our manufactured products in con- 
suming countries has not been considered in this article. Such 
action would greatly add to our difficulties. There has been no 
action or threatened action in that direction, but we may be sure 
that the republics of South America, while fully reciprocating our 
friendly expressions, are keenly alive to the difference between 
precept and practice. Reciprocity, to be sure, is not the sovereign 
or even an immediate remedy for the ills we have considered. It is 
the first step only, and by encouraging closer relations will lead to 
the removal of many impediments. If reciprocity had been applied 
at some time in the past, it would already have attained important 
development. The sooner it is applied the sooner it will yield 
results. 


Since the necessity of cultivating foreign trade is, after all, the 
motive which will influence any action taken on reciprocity, we may 
as well briefly consider the further co-operation which is necessary 
to complete success: European bankers make the requirements of 
legitimate business their first care and measurably protect them 
from the intolerable high rates to which money is driven by specula- 
tion. The inroad which Germany has made in supplying foreign 


ties which it extends to manufacturers and which the manufac- 
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turers in turn pass on to the foreign client through the export 
merchant. Similar conditions to a certain extent prevail in England 
and France, whereas our manufacturer in his relation to the export 
trade exchanges his shipping receipt for a check, so that the terms 
offered by the American export merchant contrast unfavorably, and 
the preference is strongly against him. Promising enterprises in 
the South American republics seeking capital have gone begging 
to Europe because they could not be handled here. Indeed, the 
equipment of the American merchant is not complete without a 
European connection, and when business depends upon the greater 
facilities obtainable there, either it is entirely lost to us or we lose 
an important share of the benefit accruing. If the “pause” or re- 
action, of which our financiers warn us, is applicable to ‘Wall 
Street” prosperity, it will not be altogether a national calamity. 
The financial resources of this country, pledged in the first instance 
to the giant combinations of capital, are inevitably involved in the 
attendant speculation. No others need apply. But if we are ap- 
proaching a period of business stagnation which, like its predecessors 
of 1837, °57, 73 and ‘93, shall affect the general industries of our 
country, the situation is more serious. If the latter is the case, it 
behooves our legislators to see to it that our foreign trade relations 
be improved to enable us to relieve the oversupplied home market 
by sales in communities not affected by the financial stringency. The 
means for promoting our foreign commerce are at hand. 

rests with Congress to apply them. 


N. B.—The writer of the foregoing article asks us to say that wh 
remarks upon the indifference of the American manufacturer and the atti- 
tude of the American banker are general, there are, of course, notable excep- 
tions to the rule-—Epitor. 
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WHAT AMERICANS MUST DO TO MAKE AN EXPORT 
BUSINESS! 


sy James W. Van CLeave, St. Louis, Mo. 


President National Association of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America. 


_ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
As I look around this hall this afternoon and see the interests 


United States touches the outside world at many points, and touches 
_ it intimately. Where are now the men and the interests that once 
~ demanded, “What do we care for Abroad?” The program of this 
- convention is a response to that challenge. 

Industrially speaking, Abroad might have seemed to mean 
little to the average American of 1857, 1867 or 1877. But it means 
much to us of 1907. And it will mean still more to the Americans 
of 1917 and 1927. We are richer than we were in those earlier and 
more boastful days. In number as well as in volume our industries 
have expanded. But every step in this expansion makes an addi- 
tional demand upon us to open new markets in other countries for 
products. 

_ Somebody has said that Nature wrote the “most favored 

- nation” clause in the fiat which created the United States. It is 

7 & for us who are in this hall, and who know what brought us 
_ here, to grasp the force of this aphorism. 

The arithmetics of your boyhood’s days and mine are obsolete. 
The big figures which thirty or forty years ago described the 
resources and advances of the United States are only the units of 
the sum which tell the story of its activities to-day. Hundreds of 

thousands and millions have dropped out of our industrial mathe- 
d matics. We have to deal in billions now. 

In the year which ended two weeks ago the products of our 
mines went up close to the $2,000,000,000 mark, and the earnings 
of our farmers were almost $7,000,000,000. Our mills and fac- 


r 1An address before the Convention for the Extension of Foreign Commerce, held at 
: Washington, D. C., January 14-16, 1907. 
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~ $15,000,000,000 of finished goods. The country’s foreign trade 
passed the $3,000,000,000 line, and our domestic commerce amounted 
to more than $25,000,000,000. 

But these big figures warn us to look outside of our own coun- 
trv for new outlets for our surplus. To a larger and larger extent 
every year home production outruns home consumption. The 
domestic market is our chief reliance, and always will be, but we 
must get new foreign markets for our surplus. 

One way of extending our foreign trade is through the creation 
of an adequate merchant marine. Subsidies by the national govern- 
ment, wisely distributed and regulated, will put our commercial flag 
again on the seas. The government ought to extend to ship builders 
and ship owners the same sort of protection as that by which our 
miners and mill owners have made the United States the greatest 
mineral-producing and textile-manufacturing country on the globe. 

sut we need something more than a merchant marine to enable 
us to win new markets, or to hold those which we now have. We 
must learn the world’s needs and tastes in merchandise, and set to 
work intelligently to supply them. This is particularly true of South 
America. Partly through better shipping facilities, but chiefly 
through a better knowledge of the people and their wants, England 
and Germany are far ahead of us in their trade with South America. 
In 1906 we bought twenty per cent of all the merchandise which 
South America exported, but we sold to her only twelve per cent of 
what she imported. 

Although we produce most of the things which Latin-America 
needs, we are allowing our British and German rivals to beat us in 
trade with that portion of the world. In the aggregate of our 
manufactures we are far ahead of any other two countries combined, 
and our lead is rapidly increasing. In 1906 we exported $603,000,- 
000 of manufactures, but very little of these went to the people 
south of the Caribbean. 

The government here in Washington is doing something toward 
marking out paths by which, with our co-operation, we can extend 
our trade abroad. Secretary Root is improving the consular service, 
and is equipping our government agents at the world’s chief im- 
porting points to learn those people’s needs, and to study how we 
can supply them. On application by any American manufacturer, — 

‘secretary Straus’ Department of Commerce and Labor will send 
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samples of goods which England, Germany and our other rivals sell 
in China, Japan, South Africa, Egypt and South America. 

We must encourage the government to broaden this work, so 
as to apply it to all countries and to all important products which 
we sell. But the practical work of extending our trade has to be 
done by us as individual manufacturers and exporters. Our own 
special representatives on the ground must utilize and supplement 
the work done by the government’s agents. 

Even with the recent advances in our government’s methods 
of ascertaining the world’s needs and tastes, the German govern- 
ment is ahead of us. And the work done by the special agents of 
Germany’s individual exporters leaves us still farther behind. They 
go to the importing countries with a linguistic and technical knowl- 
_ edge immeasurably beyond that of the average American promoter, 
and they pursue their work with a skill, an energy and a persistence 
which our representatives do not approach. Our representatives 
must be equipped to talk the tongue of the people with whom we 
seek to win trade, must learn the sort of goods which they want, 
must make our credits agree with their customs and convenience, 
and we must very carefully avoid any airs of superiority over them. 
In every one of these requirements we have been lacking hitherto. 

As a people we Americans have inherited from England some 
good qualities and a few bad ones. One of the bad traits is a 
feeling of superiority over the rest of the world. This has led us 
to imagine that our language, governmental system, business meth- 
ods and general industrial and financial schemes are better than 
those of any other country. Now, on many points, our language 
may serve us better than any other language would, but in dealing 
with most of the other countries outside of England and her pos- 
sessions, our language needs to be supplemented by the tongue of 
those people. 

In the lapse of time, and under the stress of some hard knocks, 
England has given up most of her old air of self-sufficiency. We 
must also do it. This is imperative on us if we want to hold our 
own in the face of the competition which the other great industrial 
countries are putting up. We must learn that the world may be 
able to teach us some things which would be of value to us. 

In shaping our business methods to meet our competitors abroad 
we need to be particularly alert and open-minded. In a reasonable 
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degree self-confidence is good, but egotism is bad for a country as 
well as for an individual. Especially must we grasp the truth that 
while airs of superiority over the rest of the world may not harm 
us when we want to buy, they must be dropped when we want 
to sell. 

We were all startled nine years ago when the Cuban war threw 
Porto Rico and the Philippines on our hands, ended the United 
States’ idyllic exclusiveness, and cast us into the current of the 
world’s political activities. But Dewey’s guns at Manila Bay 
sounded for us no sharper portent than do the whir of our indus- 
tries as they break through their continental isolation. The deluge 
of products from our mines and mills warns us that the home con- 
sumer is no longer adequate, and that hereafter we must struggle 
with the rest of the industrial countries for dominance in the world’s 
markets. Neither industrially nor politically can the United States 
go back to its old isolation. Nor would it go back if it could. 

Government subsidies will help us to create a merchant marine. 
And a merchant marine, reinforced by intelligent and active agents 
in the foreign trade centers, will help us to gain new markets. But 
we will not be able to hold those markets unless we strengthen our 
industries at home so that adversity, in its periodical swings round 
the globe, will, as compared with the rest of the countries, strike us 
latest and lightest, and leave us soonest. 

Nature has treated us Americans magnificently. She gave us 
a climate, a soil and an abundance and variety of minerals and 
watercourses for quick and easy communication between the dif- 
ferent sections which make our territory potentially thé richest spot 
on the globe. But Nature warns us that she helps those only who 
help themselves. She tells us plainly that climate, soil, minerals and 
watercourses are merely tools for those who can use them. All these 
were here through the ages in which the Indian occupied this con- 
tinent, but they profited him nothing. The Indians whom Columbus 
met had made no important advances over the Indians who were 
here a score of centuries earlier when Columbus’ ancestors were 
laying the foundations of the Roman empire. 

The United States has outgrown its transportation facilities. 
We need not only more double and quadruple railway trackage, but 
more mileage of main track. Our waterways must be improved so 
that we can adequately utilize our many physical advantages in 
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- i that direction. For at least two reasons we need the use of our 

a rivers and lakes to the utmost possible extent—so as to get the ready 

communication which the railways, single-handed, cannot furnisir, 
~ and also to keep down railway rates. 

a To a considerable degree we have utilized Nature’s favors, 


One of the ways in which we did this was through tariffs which 
hav protected nearly every important interest which needs protec- 
a ~ tion, But discovery, invention and alterations in fashions change 
> 


7 - industrial conditions, so that tariffs need revision from time to time. 


; In an address before the Boston Hlome Market Club two months 


ago I pointed out some of the reasons why the Republican party, 
in the national convention of 1908, should pledge itself to revise 
the tariff immediately after the inauguration of the President in 
1909, providing the Republicans elect that President, as I believe 
they will. I also gave reasons why that President, if a Republican, 
should call Cangress in session to revise it just as he stepped into 
office, as President McKinley did in 1897. Elections will then be a 
long distance off, the demagogues will be silenced, business condi- 
tions and not politics will dictate the changes, the revising will he 
done speedily and sanely, and the trade disturbance which tariff 
changes always bring will be light and will end quickly. 

As an important preliminary to tariff revision, Congress should, 
either in the present session or early in the term which begins next 
December, authorize the appointment of a commission representing 
both parties and many interests, to go over the tariff, schedule by 
schedule, and recommend changes wherever desirable. President 
Roosevelt has a larger supply of good material from which to select 
such a commission than President Arthur had for the one which he 
appointed in 1882. 

This commission, like Arthur’s, could get the views of experts 
of all sections and of many callings. It could consider the question 
of reciprocity and of maximum and minimum tariff rates in all 
their aspects. Such a body could render an even greater service, 
by its report, to the Congress which would meet in extra session 
in March, 1909, than Arthur’s commission did to the Congress 
which expired in 1883. 

We must make better goods than our European competitors. 
We must improve our methods so that we can sell those goods as 
cheaply as our competitors sell inferior goods, or cheaper. We must 
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- this notwithstanding the lower prices which Europe’s employ ers 
pay for labor. To accomplish this we will have to revise the tariff — Me 
at the right time and in the right way. And we will have to give = 
our labor the highest possible skill and efficiency. I have already 
mentioned what I think is the right way and time to revise the tariff. 

Expressed in terms of day’s work and dollars and cents, what 
is called cheap labor may actually be dear labor. We must equip | 


in all our public schools, in which boys, beginning at the age of Io = 
or 11, could learn to handle all the tools used in the — 
mechanical trades, and we should provide trade high schools 1 
which boys who pass through the manual training branch of ma 
primary schools could become first-class mechanics. 

For at least two reasons the United States needs such school 
training in the industries. The labor unions limit the apprentices fe 
to very small numbers in most of the great trades, and prohibit all | 
apprentices in some of them. The boys who get this sort of train- 
ing in the schools would more than supply the lack of apprentices, . 
and would give our industries the new workers which they need. 
And these would acquire a skill, a readiness, an initiative and a 
general intelligence far above the grade of the average worker w ho = 
served an apprenticeship in the ordinary way. 

All our great industries are in urgent need of additional skilled 
labor. Secretary Straus shows us one way of getting it. He points 
out that through any of our state boards we can import it without 
violating the contract labor law passed by Congress long ago. But 
I prefer to create these skilled laborers at home. In versatility and an. 
in general adaptability to new conditions the average American 
mechanic surpasses the average European in his calling. By 2 
proper training in the mechanical arts in our public schools we can 
get an equipment for our workers which will place our industries 
far in advance of those of our European rivals. 

Many of the labor unions will oppose this policy of training 
the youth of our land to do the skilled work which is waiting to be 
done, and to get the high w wages which we stand anne A to pay for 
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United States, and the proportion of oppressive labor organizations 
is steadily and rapidly decreasing. 

As against the narrowness and the arrogance of the labor 
unions we must place the well being of the rising generation of 
Americans whom the unions would shut out from the profitable 


employment which they seek. And we must also consider the wishes i. 


of the great masses of our workers and the prestige and prosperity — 
of our country, all of which are assailed by the labor unions’ pro- _ 


scriptive policy. 


A few weeks ago, in Chicago, I addressed the Citizens’ Industrial _ 


Association of America on the necessity of establishing industrial 


peace—of peace between the employer and the worker, whether the 
worker belonged to a labor union or not, on the basis of equal and 
exact justice for all. 

As I look around this hall to-day, and see the representatives 
of all the great trade organizations gathered here to devise means 
to extend our commerce abroad, I am more than ever impressed 
with the necessity for industrial peace among us. 

The peace is even more necessary to the worker than it is to 
the employer. Unless we can open larger and larger markets abroad 
for our constantly increasing surplus of manufactures, many of our 
mills must stop. And our manufacturers and exporters will cer- 
tainly not be able to compete successfully with our foreign com- 
petitors for the new markets if we are exposed to a fire in the rear. 

In time of abounding prosperity like the present we should 
prepare for adversity. We cannot altogether prevent the failure 
of the crops on which, to a large degree, our business activity de- 
pends. Droughts will come from time to time. But science is 
arming farmers with weapons which make droughts less disastrous 
than formerly. Discovery, invention and intelligent precaution are 
making farming less a hazard than it used to be, and more of a 
calling on which forecasts can be made with some confidence from 
year to year. We are making two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. 

Crop failure is still a menace to general business in the United 


States, but this menace is not quite so portentous as it was once. 


a 


Nevertheless, there is an especial need for conservatism and intelli- 


gent precaution in the business world in these days of activity 


when all our great industries and interests are scoring new “high- 
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ests.” Under any sort of a financial system panics will come some- 


times, so long as hope, cupidity and credulity lure men into danger- _ 
ous paths. Panics have a habit of coming with considerable regu- | 
larity. They were here in 1818, 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1893. ‘All 
arrived unexpectedly. 

another panic would be due in 1913. Some of our prominent met 
are ponte that a pane will come earlier than that time. 


our business in our and by to the 
future too much or to expand our enterprises too far with borrowed 
money, we can do much toward postponing panics, and also toward — 
diminishing their disasters when they come. 

We 
above suspicion. All quack political remedies for real or imagined : 7 
ills like government ownership of railways we must shun. We must _ 
be clean-hearted and clean-handed in all our business transactions at 
home and abroad. To-day, with so much of the world still open — 
for our exploitation, we have especial incentives for intelligent pre- 
cautions and also for intelligent enterprise in utilizing our magnifi- 
cent natural resources and of cultivating and extending the capa- | 
bilities of our people. Out of Africa’s hundreds of millions of 
imports annually we furnished only $19,000,000 in 1906. We sold | 
to South America only $75,000,000 of the $600,000,000 of goods 
which she bought, and we contributed but $105,000,000 of the 
$1,100,000,000 of commodities which Asia imported from the out- | 
side world. And the volume of the imports into all these continents _ 
is rapidly expanding. 

Here, my friends, some of it at our own doors, is the vast 
empire which lies open to us to conquer. Give us sane tariff revision — 
in 1909; give us adequate government aid for our shipping; give 
our boys an industrial training in the public schools; give us har- 
mony between employers and workers; let us combine foresight and 
enterprise in the regulation of our business; let us push our trade 
abroad by men who have technical skill and who can talk the — 
tongues of the countries, and we will outrun all our rivals in the 
race for new markets; we will make our prosperity at home perma- 
nent and balanced ; and we will place our flag on all the world’s seas. 
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~ THE DOUBLE TARIFF SYSTEM 


7 By N. 1. STONE, 


Washington, D. C. 


one very interesting fact which has not received due attention, viz: “ 
the perfect agreement between the extreme protectionists and advo- 
cates of tariff revision on one point, that the Dingley tariff cannot 
be allowed to remain in its present form. It is true that the 


obtaining reciprocal concessions from foreign countries in favor of 
our export trade, while the “stand-patters” would rather adopt a _ 
maximum tariff, higher than the present rates, as a means of 
retaliation against those countries which treat imports coming from 
the United States less favorably than those of other nations. But 
both men like Governor Cummins, and those like ex-Secretary 
Shaw and former Representative McCleary, agree that an addi- 
tional set of duties must be introduced in our tariff as a means of | 
inducing or compelling other countries to grant us as favorable 
terms in their markets as they do to other countries. '§ 
The United States has hitherto been able to get along witha | 
single tariff, for the reason that our tariff framers had mainly one 
object in view: the protection of our home market against foreign 
competition. But even in the past, whenever our commerce with 
some country reached sufficiently large proportions to make our 
export interests felt, it was found necessary to enter into special 
reciprocity agreements with such countries, by which favorable 
terms were secured to our export trade in return for concessions — 
on our part. We thus introduced an additional set of duties, or 
provided for total exemption from duty for certain articles, which — 


were granted exclusively to the countries with which we concluded _ 
such treaties. 


Such were our reciprocity treaties with Canada in 1855; 
Hawaii, 1876; and with a number of Latin-American countries _ 
under the reciprocity provision contained in section 3 of the Me- 
Kinley Act of 1890. 
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The experience of the United States is cited here merely to 2 
show that the single tariff system was not maintained in its strict 
integrity when exigencies of the times demanded certain modifica- ea 
tions. However, as the main purpose of our tariff legislation in 
the past was the protection of our home market, and as our export 
trade was largely confined to raw materials and foodstuffs of which 
the world stood in need, the single tariff system sufficed for the 
time being. 

The new trade situation created by our commercial expansion 
and the effort of American manufacturers to find an outlet for their 
products in foreign markets has, for the first time, placed a weapon 
in the hands of European countries, which they lacked until now. 

As pointed out above, the Europeans were formerly unable to 
retaliate against our protective system for the reason that they _ 
needed our agricultural and other crude products, and could not 
subject them to high duties, without injuring their own interests. 

But when we attempt te invade their markets with manufactured 
products which threaten to displace their own goods, they natu- © 
rally resort to the system of protection, of which we have taught © 
them to make good use by our own example. 

Long before the European countries had to confront the situa- 
tion which they have dubbed the “American Danger,” they had 
evolved a system (or, rather, systems) of double tariffs in attempt- 
ing to regulate their mutual trade relations. As it has taken decades 
for the leading systems to reach their present stage of development, | 
a study of European methods and experience should throw some 
light on the problems confronting us at present. 

There are two distinct systems of double tariffs: The maximum 
and minimum tariff or, briefly called, the double tariff, and the 
general and conventional tariff based on reciprocity treaties. Each — 
of these systems has its own advantages and defects. Each has its 
own sponsors and followers among the European nations. 


needs. A system which may have proved best for one country 
under a given set of political and economic conditions, may be 
shorn of its advantages in another country under conditions vastly 
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different. The object of this paper is merely the impartial presen- 
tation of facts which can be gathered by any one from a study of 
tariff history. 


The Origin of the Double Tariff System in France. 


France furnishes the classic example of the workings of the 
maximum and minimum or double tariff system, while to Germany — 
we must go for a study of the conventional tariff system based on 7 
reciprocity treaties. 

Before giving a description of the French system, it is well to 
mention the circumstances which led to its adoption in that country. — 

At the time the present French Republic was proclaimed, in 
1871, France inherited from the imperial régime a system of com- 
mercial treaties with the principal countries of Europe based on a 
very low customs tariff. Under this tariff France admitted foreign 
products under low rates, and in numerous instances free of duty, 
and at the same time secured similar treatment for her own products . 
in foreign countries through the reciprocity treaties mentioned. 

The system worked more or Jess smoothly until an element of — 
disturbance was injected by the Frankfort treaty of peace, which aie 
terminated the Franco-Prussian war in 1871. This treaty provided, — 
among other matters, that any concessions as to commerce granted 
to England, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria or Russia 


tionally extended by either of them to each other. Until 1879 this — 
provision worked no injustice to either of the contracting powers, — 
since Germany had likewise in force a very low customs tariff. In — 
1879, however, Germany changed her policy and adopted a protec- 
tive tariff. Within a few years the effect of this new tariff made — ce 
itself felt, and the French realized that they had been “taken in” by — im 
the Germans. = 

The situation was as follows: The French having renewed _ 
their commercial treaties with foreign countries in 1881, by which 
their low tariff policy was to be maintained until 1892, were com- 
pelled to extend the same terms to Germany by virtue of Article XI 
of the Frankfort treaty, mentioned above. On the other hand, the 
Germans, having adopted a protective tariff for imports from all 
countries, were under no obligations to accord better treatment to 
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French products. The French felt a resentment against the new 
situation, which was both harmful to their interests and humiliating 
to their national pride. Although duties were advanced on some 
agricultural products during the eighties, the general tariff situation 
in relation to foreign countries remained unchanged. The depres- 
sion of prices of agricultural products made the French farmers as 
anxious to secure protection for their products as the manufacturers 
for their goods. The result was a powerful alliance of industrial and 
agricultural interests, which, backed by the aroused sentiment of 
wounded national pride, swept the country like a wave, landing an 
overwhelming majority in parliament committed to protection and 
the repeal of the commercial treaties. 

The parliamentary committee having the tariff in charge, with 
the well-known protectionist leader Méline at its head, saw very 
clearly that it would be exceedingly dangerous, if not impossible, 
to realize the demands of the extreme protectionists, who would 
pay no attention to foreign trade, adopt an autonomous high tariff 
and abrogate all the most favored nation treaties. They were alive 
to the fact that such a course would lead to the complete isolation 
of France and involve the loss of her export trade, which had 
assumed no mean proportions. 

Accordingly, they agreed upon the adoption of a double tariff ; 
general (commonly, though erroneously, called maximum) and 
minimum. The general tariff was to be applied to all countries in 
the absence of any specific agreement or treaty to the contrary. 
The minimum was to be granted to those nations which would agree 
to treat French products as favorably as any other, or would make © 
other concessions deemed adequate by the French government. ; 

As the tariff reform was undertaken by protectionists, the 
minimum tariff was fixed sufficiently high to afford adequate pro- 
tection to the French producers. But, since a minimum tariff of 
this kind could not of itself induce foreign countries to make con- 
cessions to French products, it was found necessary to raise the 
maximum rates either to a prohibitive figure or, at any rate, to an 
extent which would compel foreign countries to seek to secure 
minimum rates if they would keep up their trade with France. In 
other words, making the minimum rates protective necessarily re- 
quired making the maxin r retaliatory. 
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The Experience of France with Foreign Countries. 


It was predicted by the advocates of reciprocity treaties that 
the new tariff system would make it difficult for the government to 
secure favorable arrangements with foreign countries for French 
_ * exports. As the chief object of a double tariff system is to obtain 


favorable terms for home products abroad, the success of the nego- 
tiations with foreign countries constitutes the crucial test of such 
a system. The experience of France in this respect should there- 
fore receive close attention. 
The following countries accepted the French minimum tariff 
‘in exchange for their own minimum rates: Germany, Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden-Norway and 
‘Turkey. On the other hand, the maximum tariff had to be applied 
to imports from Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Greece and the United States, resulting in loss of trade with all of 
those countries. Let us consider first the countries with which 
amicable arrangements were concluded at once: 
Germany.—Article XI of the Frankfort treaty leaves no room 
for tariff hostilities between Germany and France, each granting 
the other by an automatic arrangement the lowest rate given by 
either to any of the six European countries mentioned above. 
With Great Britain France attempted to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty in 1882. France demanded reductions of duty on wines, 
but Great Britain would neither consent to that nor agree to guar- 
antee that they would not be advanced during the life of the treaty. 
As Great Britain, however, maintains a system of free trade as 
regards almost all other imports from France, the latter extended 
to Great Britain most favored nation treatment by legislative enact- 
ment. Under that act the minimum rates of the new French tariff 
of 1892 were automatically applied to England without getting anr 
, special concessions from the latter in return. 
Austria-Hungary readily accepted the French minimum tariff 
- return for its own lowest duties. No other course could be taken 


by that country, first, because it had raised its own tariff and made it 
thoroughly protective and second, because while its exports to 
France in 1891, the year preceding the adoption of the new tariff, 
exceeded $26,000,000, it imported from France only about $3,000,- 
000 worth, and therefore would be liable to lose more in the case 
of a tariff war than France. 
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Russia was in a position similar to that of Austria-Hungary. 
Its exports to France in 1891 amounted to $41,000,000, while French 
imports to Russia barely exceeded two and one-half millions. It 
therefore readily granted to France reductions in fifty-one articles 
of its tariff in return for the minimum tariff of France, but not 
until the latter agreed to make certain reductions in its minimum 
tariff in favor of Russian petroleum and vegetable oils. 

As regards the minor countries, such as Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden and Norway and Turkey, the situation was quite similar ; 
that is to say, in most cases they had more to lose than to gain from 
a tariff war and being, moreover, weaker politically as well as 
commercially, it was to their interest to secure the minimum French 
tariff in return for their minimum duties. Besides, some of them 
had had most favored nation agreements with France for some 
time past. 

Now let us consider the countries which refused to accept the 
French minimum tariff as sufficient compensation for their lowest 
rates. The country which proved most intractable, going to the 
extreme of a tariff war, was Switzerland. In 1890 the exports from 
France to Switzerland amounted to nearly $47,000,000, while her 
imports from Switzerland amounted to about $20,000,000. France 
had, consequently, more at stake than Switzerland, and the smaller 
country knew how to make the best of the situation. As the new 
French minimum tariff affected Swiss articles of commerce very 
unfavorably the latter country refused to extend to France its own 
conventional tariff rates, unless France reduced several of her rates 
in the minimum tariff. 

France declared that to satisfy the Swiss demand would mean 
to upset her entire tariff system, which was based on the principle 
of autonomous regulation of her own rates. The Swiss thereupon 
not only refused to apply their minimum rates to French products, 
but raised their general rates to a prohibitive scale, subjecting 
imports from France to duties as much as 190 per cent above those 
applied to other countries. 

The tariff war lasted until 1895, causing enormous losses to 
France, her exports to Switzerland declining from $47,000,000 in 
1890 to $25,000,000 in 1894, or about one-half. Peace was not 
concluded until France agreed to waive her principle of autonomous 
regulation of her tariff and reduced her minimum rates on some 
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twenty-nine articles. On the other hand, Switzerland granted to 
France her minimum tariff, but refused to make special concessions 
which she had offered to make before the tariff war had broken out, 

The autonomous regulation of the tariff thus broke down 
before the decided opposition of a politically weaker nation which 
had the advantage of offering a profitable outlet for French prod- 
ucts. With the other countries, viz, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Rou- 
mania and Greece, tariff hostilities led to the application of maxi- 
mum rates on French products and vice versa, until an agreement 
could be arrived at, in each case resulting in loss of trade to 
France. 

Thus French exports to Spain declined from $35,000,000 in 
1891 to $21,000,000 in 1894, or 40 per cent ; to Roumania, from nearly 
$2,000,000 to $1,500,000, or 25 per cent; to Portugal, from $4,800,- 
000 to $2,400,000, or one-half ; to Greece, from $4,500,000 to $1,250,- 
ooo in 1893, or 72 per cent. 

In the case of Italy, France carried her point of making no 
reductions from her minimum tariff. But the tariff war with that 
country commenced as early as 1888, as a result of the revision of 
the Italian tariff. The treaty establishing commercial peace between 
the two nations was not ratified until the beginning of 1899, or 
eleven years from the date hostilities commenced, and more than 
seven years from the date the new French tariff went into effect, 
during which time the French exports to Italy declined from $37,- 
000,000 in 1887, the year preceding the declaration of the tariff 
war, to $19,000,000 in 1894, the lowest record during the period; 
in 1898, the year preceding the application of the minimum rates 
between the two countries, the exports were about $27,600,000. 

With the United States no agreement could be secured on the 
basis of the minimum tariff, and the agreement of May 28, 1898, 
secured partial concessions to France on argols, wines, brandies, 
paintings and statuary imported into the United States, for which 
France granted in return her minimum rates on canned and pre- 
pared meats, lard, certain kinds of fruit and lumber imported from 
the United States. 

Summing up the results of the French agreements with foreign 
countries under the autonomous double tariff svstem, it will be seen 
that, with the exception of Italy, she was unable to obtain special 
concessions from any country with which she had any trade of 
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‘importance. The concessions secured from Russia were of no great 
practical value, and may be considered more in the nature of a salve 
on the political alliance between the two countries. The best France 
was able to accomplish was to obtain the minimum tariff of other 
countries in return for her own, after suffering a loss of more than 
$60,000,000 in annual exports to the countries with which satisfac- 
tory arrangements could not be made at once.t| As most of the other 
countries had aiso raised their rates, the ultimate result was that 


each side retained its protective system. nag _ 
The German Conventional Tariff. “Ab 


a Having learned something of the history of the French maxi- 
‘mum and minimum tariff, and of the use it was put to by France 
in her tariff negotiations with foreign countries, let us review in a 
similar manner the experience of Germany with her so-called con- 
ventional tariff system. Germany started on her imperial career, 
like her western neighbor on her republican career, with a very 
low customs tariff. But the same causes which were responsible 
for the agitation in favor of a protective tariff in France, soon 
became operative in Germany as well. Both in France and in Ger- 
many the farmers and landlords found their industry threatened by 
the growing competition of American grain and other agricultural 
products. But while in France the agricultural interests remained 
alone for nearly two decades in their efforts to bring about a revision 
of the tariff, they found in Germany a willing and helpful ally in 
the industrial and financial interests. 

The immense war indemnity of one billion dollars, paid by 
France to Germany at the close of the war, having filled to over- 
flowing every financial channel in the empire, stimulated the growth 
of industries, the building of railroads, the development of mining, 
and the promotion of all kinds of enterprises at a forced pace, 
resulting in reckless speculation and an abnormal expansion of 
business activity beyond the actual needs of the people. But no 
sooner had the supply of French gold given out, than the familiar 
phenomena of industrial reaction set in. Suddenly deprived of the 
liberal credit on which so many of the industrial enterprises had 
been built up, they found themselves on the verge of ruin. As the 


The above figure does not Include the loss in trade with the Tnited sean 
Which was due partly to the effects of the McKinley tariff. oe oo ee 
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competition 
of British and French products under the circumstances, the demand 
for protective duties became quite general. The combined pressure 


new industries were not in a condition to withstand the 


of the agricultural and industrial interests was sufficient to compel 
even Bismarck to abandon his free trade policy. A bill greatly 
increasing the old rates was introduced by the Chancellor in the 
Reichstag, and enacted by that body into law in 1879. 

The new tariff must have afforded adequate protection, for the 
industrial expansion of Germany took a new start, and in an in- 
credibly short time the empire found itself transformed from an 
agricultural into a modern industrial state, not only capable of 
supplying the domestic needs, but competing in foreign markets 
with the countries on which it hitherto depended for its own 
supplies. 

This expansion of the foreign trade of Germany was stimu- 
lated by an unusual combination of favorable conditions, viz, the 
protective tariff at home and the absence of similar tariffs in the 
principal markets of Europe. This enabled the German manufac- 
turer to sell his goods in the home market at very remunerative 
prices, and to dispose of his surplus abroad with great ease. The 
reason for the absence of similar tariff laws abroad has been partly 
explained in speaking of France. France had her hands tied by 
the commercial treaties which were to remain in force until 1892. 
The other European nations were likewise bound to retain their 
low rates of duty by their reciprocity treaties with France and with 
each other, and under their most favored nation treaties with Ger- 
many were obliged to extend the same liberal treatment to German 
products. 

The feeling against Germany, however, became so pronounced 
toward the end of the eighties that it became evident to her states- 
men that the German export trade would have to face a radical 
change for the worse in the near future. France announced her 
intention to terminate her treaties in 1891, and to inaugurate a new 
tariff policy. Other European nations prepared to follow suit. The 
German manufacturers became alarmed at the prospect of losing 
their foreign markets, and clamored for action by the government 
to avert the calamity. In looking for a way out of the difficulty 
and in sounding the feeling of influential spheres in foreign coun- 
tries, it became apparent to the German Government that no relief 
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could be attained abroad without making corresponding concessions 
at home. ‘This the German manufacturers were willing to do. 
Under the protection they had enjoyed for twelve years the German 
industries attained sufficient strength to hold their own against all 
comers without further assistance from the state. What they needed 
was the aid of the government in preventing the erection of tariff 
walls abroad. Germany now opened negotiations with foreign 
countries looking to the conclusion of reciprocity treaties. On 
December 10, 1891, the commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium and Italy were laid before the Reichstag by Chancellor 
Caprivi. Treaties with other nations soon followed. 

In negotiating these treaties the German Government used the 
tariff of 1879 as a basis for bargaining, and reduced the rates on a 
large number of articles, the reductions ranging from ten to seventy- 
five per cent, the bulk being near twenty-five per cent. In addition 
to these reductions of duty Germany agreed to “bind” several of 
the rates which she refused to reduce, that is to say, she agreed not 
to advance them during the life of the treaties negotiated. The 
treaties were concluded for a term of twelve years. In return for 
these concessions Germany obtained reciprocal advantages for her 
trade in the markets of those countries, which not only prevented 
the danger of upward revisions of those tariffs for twelve years to 
come. but insured much lower rates of duty on German products, 
that is to say, even more favorable conditions than her exporters 
had enjoyed hitherto. 

How advantageous the policy of long term commercial treaties 
proved may be seen from the fact that upon the expiration of those 
treaties, at the end of the year 1903, negotiations were opened for 
the conclusion of new treaties, which went into effect in March, 
1906, to remain in force until the close of 1917, i. e., for another 
twelve years. 

The first set of treaties included only seven nations—Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Roumania and Ser- 
via. The new treaties include all of the above countries, and in 
addition Sweden, Bulgaria and Greece. Negotiations are, further. 
more, in progress or in contemplation with the United States, Spain, 
Denmark, Canada and some of the South American republics. The 
enlargement of the sphere covered by the German treaties is in 
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oe from that policy, but the same is also true of the countries with 
h which she had concluded commercial treaties. In the case of several 
of those countries the reciprocity treaty with Germany was their 
first experience in that field ;—all of them to-day have supplemented 
their new commercial treaty with Germany by a series of similar 
treaties with each other, so that to-day Europe is covered by a net- 
_ work of those treaties which, in their aggregate, affect the customs 
Fate of nearly every article entering international trade. 


> 
°. The Relative Merits of the Two Double Tariff Systems. 


ae : Let us see what conclusions we can draw from the experience 
re a; of France and Germany with their respective double tariff systems. 

Either system is an advance on the old single tariff system, 
being designed to protect the country on two fronts, so to speak, by 
taking care not only of the markets at home, but also of the home 
interests in foreign markets. Under either system the general tariff 
—commonly, though erroneously, called maximum in this country— 
is enacted by the parliament and applied to countries which fail to 
treat the products of that nation as favorably as they do those of 
other nations. The difference arises in connection with the appli- 
cation of the lower rates called minimum in the French system and 
conventional in the German. 

The chief advantage of a maximum and minimum tariff system 
claimed for it by its advocates is that it secures national autonomy 
in the working out of the tariff schedules. By determining in ad- 
vance what shall be the minimum rate of duty on any article of 
commerce, the legislative body is able to accord to each industry 
what it considers to be the indispensable degree of protection. The 
foreigner is at the outset deprived of any voice in the matter, and 
has no opportunity of influencing national legislation from the point 
of view of his interests. On the other hand, by providing a set of 
maximum duties much higher than the minimum, a club is held 
over the foreigner, to keep him from retaliating in kind. 

As has been shown in the case of France, the policy succeeds 
well as regards countries which are less favorably situated than 
the country adopting the policy. When, however, the other country, 
as was the case with Switzerland, has the commercial advantage, it 
can compel even a stronger opponent, as France undoubtedly was, 
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to yield in the end. The concession made by France on that occa- 
sion was important, not only as measured in dollars and cents, but 
also in that it signified the surrender of the principle of autonomous 
regulation of the tariff, the French having reduced their rates belozw 
the minimum originally set by the French parliament. 

Nor has France been alone among countries which have tried 
unsuccessfully to maintain the principle of autonomy through 
Russia was compelled to reduce her minimum 


double tariff system. 


rates in her negotiations with France as well as with Germany, after 
going through a tariff war with the latter on that account. 
and Greece also had to reduce their minimum rates to obtain con- 
cessions from other countries. 

Lack of elasticity is the fault found with the double tariff system 
by those who prefer it to a system of general and conventional rates 
—that is, one in which the minimum rates are determined by reci- 
procity treaties or “conventions,” as they are called in Europe. 
the case of the double tariff of the French pattern, a country offers 
foreign nations the choice of either set. They are asked to “take 
or leave it,” and if dissatisfied with the terms, their products are 
subjected to the general or even special war rates. Such, as we 
have seen, was the experience of France with Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Roumania and Greece, with resultant loss to her 


foreign trade. 


On the other hand, a system based on reciprocity is not only 
elastic in the sense indicated above, but may prove more advan- 
tageous in the end, in that it does not compel the negotiators to 
show their hand from the start. This is shown by the experience 
of Germany, whose negotiators in concluding reciprocity treaties, 
were able to bargain with a free hand, subject to the approval of 
the legislative body, after the negotiations had been concluded. 

True, Germany did not escape a tariff war (with Russia) when 
negotiations failed, but that was rather because Russia insisted on 
her prearranged minimum, and when the war was over, it was 
Russia and not Germany which had to give up the principle it con- 


tended for. 


So much for the rates of the country which adopts the double 
tariff. When it comes to the other side of the bargain, namely, the 
rates to be obtained from the other country, the difference between 
vo methods is even more striking. 
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In a system of reciprocity treaties, each side comes prepared 
to ask for reductions in rates of duty on those products in which 
_ it is particularly interested. As a rule, it is found that each country 
is interested in a comparatively small number of articles which it 
4: can successfully sell to the other. Let us illustrate this by example; 
Let A be a country with a flourishing export trade in manufactures 
of iron, steel, coal and cotton textiles; B, in wines, liquors, fruits, 
finer textiles, such as silk, velvet, lace and embroidery ; C, in cereals, 
| cattle and other agricultural products. Under a system of reci- 
-procity treaties of the German type, each will adopt a general tariff 
with duties fixed on a protective basis, or even higher, then, in 
negotiations for mutual concessions, A will try to obtain from B 


textiles, and in turn will grant reductions to B in import rates 


on wines, liquors, fruits and fine textiles; and to C, on cereals and 
other agricultural products. Each country will bargain and try 
to make the least concession and to obtain the most favorable terms 
for its own products until they will reach a common ground and 
- compromise on certain rates. As each will have a say not only as to 
— the concessions it is fo make, but also as to those it is desirous to 
obtain from the other, the chances of a successful conclusion of the 
negotiations by a series of “give and take” steps are quite favorable, 
Under the French system, countries A, B and C would set up 

al double set of duties, all definitely fixed and proclaimed by their 
parliaments before their respective negotiators got together. As 
the minimum tariff must contain the sum total of the concessions 
which a given country is willing to make to the rest of the family 
of nations, the negotiators of A, B and C would each come armed 
_ with a prearranged set of concessions, most of which may not be 
of interest to the other two, while the articles that B and C are 
mostly interested in may either not be covered at all in A’s minimum 
tariff or at any rate, not to their satisfaction. Since the repre- 
sentatives of the respective countries are powerless to make any 
- concessions beyond those fixed in their minimum tariffs, they are 
reduced to the choice of accepting or rejecting each other’s pre- 
determined minimum in exchange for their own, as an alternative 
to a tariff war. The only limit to the maximum rates of each coun- 
try is its own sense of danger to the interests of its citizens, in so 
_ far as they are dependent on the foreign product. Such was the 
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case, for example, with Italy when it abolished its war duties on — 


Double Tariff System 


French products and accepted France's somewhat harsh terms. 

The universal application of a rigid double tariff system would 
neutralize its efficiency and practically bring all nations back to the 
position they were in when each applied a single protective tariff 
to all foreign imports. 

Even in the case of apparent success of a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff, the success may often prove to be only half as great as 
in that of a conventional or reciprocity tariff. This may be best 
explained by citing recent tariff history. 

When Germany adopted the reciprocity policy in 1891, it 
negotiated reciprocity treaties with seven countries, from each of 
which it obtained concessions on those products which constituted 
important items in the German export trade. Thus, Italy reduced 
her rates of duty on 254 articles in favor of Germany ; Switzerland 
on 293 out of a total of 476 articles in the Swiss tariff, etc. Ger- 
many had thus a direct influence in shaping the tariffs of those 
countries, and in return allowed them to exert a similar influence _ 
on her tariff. 

On the other hand, when France succeeded in inducing some 
of those countries to grant her their minimum rates in return for 
her minimum tariff, it had to be satisfied mostly with the rates 
that had been determined upon in the course of the negotiations of 
those countries with Germany and other countries. In so far as 
France could export the same products as the latter it had the same _ 
advantage. But as regards purely French products, in which 
Germany naturally was not interested and therefore had no reason 
to secure lower rates from those countries, France had to be satis- 
fied with such rates as the foreign tariffs provided. 

To take an example nearer home: In expressing a solicitude | 
as to the fate of the United States exports to Germany under the 
new tariff system, neither “stand-patters” nor “revisionists” have 
gone beyond voicing the demand that the United States — 
be admitted under the conventional rates of duty accorded to 
the nations with which Germany has concluded tariff treaties. Yet, - 
in the list of articles covered by the Germany reciprocity treaties : 
with those countries, several articles of great importance to our = 
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rates for such articles are generally obtained, if at all, through 
special negotiations involving reciprocal concessions.” 

Stability —Another very important consideration with the ad- 
vocates of the French system is that it leaves the government free 
to change the rates at any time when circumstances and changed 
industrial conditions make such a step necessary. All that the 
government binds itself to do with regard to a foreign country is 
to accord to it its minimum tariff. It reserves the right, however, 
of changing the minimum tariff whenever and in whatever way it 
sees fit. 

Under the system of conventional or reciprocity tariff, the con- 
tracting powers specify the exact rates to be respectively applied 
to each other’s products, and such rates cannot be raised during 
the life of the treaty. Admitting this contention, the advocates of 
the conventional tariff system claim that it offers great advantages, 
which more than counterbalance the disadvantage in question, in 
that it insures stability and certainty for the commercial interests. 
Under the German tariff treaties of 1891, practically no changes 
in the tariff occurred in fourteen years, and the manufacturing and 
exporting interests were able to calculate conditions and direct their 
investments with perfect safety. The new tariff which went into 
effect March 1, 1906, likewise binds the conventional rates of the 
German tariff until the close of the year 1917. At the same time 
it binds the rates of the countries with which treaties have been 
concluded in a similar manner. As a result of this, the German 
manufacturer not only knows what degree of protection his goods 
will enjoy in the home market for the next twelve years, but he and 
the exporter know also that for twelve years to come they can do 
business in those foreign countries under conditions which cannot 
be changed for the worse, so far as the tariff is concerned, and can 
therefore estimate their prices and take long time contracts without 
fear of having their calculations upset by unexpected changes im 
the tariffs of those countries as well as of his own country. 

One of the dangers of the double tariff is that it is a double- 
edged weapon, and in case of failure of negotiations, the maximum 
tariff may prove excessively burdensome to the people of the coun- 

*For a more detailed account of the commercial and tariff relations between 


Germany and the United States, see articles by the present writer in the North 
American Review for March and September, 1905, and March, 1906, “ rs 
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try which makes use of it as a weapon against others. The danger 
is especially great when the supply of the article affected by the 
maximum rate happens to be largely or exclusively concentrated 
in the country against which that rate is directed. In this respect 
the United States is in a fortunate position as compared with other 
nations. There are few, if any, articles of importance in our import 
trade for which we largely depend upon a single nation and which 
we could not get elsewhere if, through a tariff war, we had shut 
out the country on which we had mainly drawn for our supplies. 
On the other hand, we export many a valuable product of which 
we hold either a complete monopoly or nearly so. Cotton is an 
illustration of the former, petroleum and copper of the latter. While 
we have no monopoly of production either of copper or petroleum, 
the total world supply of these products is so limited as compared 
with the demand, that if any nation were to shut us out of its 
markets, we would have no difficulty in disposing of our surplus in 
other markets which, for the time being, would no longer be sup- 
plied by our competitors, whose supply would go to meet the de- 
mand of the country with which we were at war. 


Conclusion. 


The respective merits of the two double tariff systems must 
in the ultimate analysis be determined by the test which is applicable 
to any economic policy, namely, the success attending their practical 
application. Judged by that standard, the German system seems to 
be gaining ascendancy over the French. 

The French system found four imitators: Spain (which really 
was the first to inaugurate it), Russia, Greece and, in a modified 
form, Norway. All of these countries, except Norway, have been 
obliged to compromise on the fundamental principle in their system, 
viz, the autonomous regulation of the minimum rates, and to go 
below their minimum tariffs in order to obtain desired concessions 
from other countries. 

Russia, which had started out with a maximum and minimum 
tariff in 1893, was obliged to reduce her minimum rates after going 
through a disastrous tariff war with Germany in her attempt to 
maintain the integrity of her minimum tariff. As a result of her 
experience, she abandoned the maximum and minimum tariff en- 
tirely upon the expiration of the treaties based upon that tariff, and 
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in 1903 adopted a new general tariff which served as a basis in the 
negotiation of new commercial treaties for a conventional tariff 
of the German type. 

Norway applies her minimum tariff to all countries which do 
not discriminate against her products. This secures for her the 
minimum rates of foreign countries, and keeps her out of tariff wars, 
but deprives her of an opportunity of securing special reductions 
for her own products such as Germany and the countries following 
her policy are able to obtain. 

Canada has just adopted a maximum and minimum tariff but 
so far applies her maximum tariff to all foreign countries, and 
whether she will fare better than France and Russia in her future 
negotiations with foreign countries and be able to retain her mini- 
mum tariff in its integrity remains to be seen. 

On the other hand the system of conventional tariffs based on 
treaties of reciprocity is now in vogue in the following countries: 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria. Sweden has also concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Germany, but has not followed it up with other 
treaties because she contemplates a revision of her tariff in 1911. 
Denmark and Holland are contemplating the adoption of the con- 
ventional tariff. 

The experience of the foreign countries thus seems to point 
to the general and conventional tariff system as the more adequate 
of the two. 

What conclusion are we warranted in drawing from foreign 
experience with reference to the United States? The answer to 
that must be predicated upon the special political and economic 
conditions prevailing in this country. 

In no country in the world does the ratification of a treaty 
meet with so many difficulties as in the United States. It is doubt- 
ful whether the history of any other nation abounds with so many 
instances of treaties failing of ratification by parliament after they 
have received the sanction of the Executive. The treaty-making 
power is vested in that branch of our legislative body which is the 
slowest to change in the composition of its membership, and there- 
fore less influenced by public opinion and by the changing attitude 
of the times. Added to this is the constitutional provision that 
requires a majority of at least two-thirds of the vote of the Senate 
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for the ratification of a treaty. While these conditions apply to all ae. 
treaties, a reciprocity treaty affecting the rates of customs duty | 
would in addition require the consent of the House of Repre- — 
sentatives. 

Compare with this the situation in Germany. The treaty 
having been negotiated by the government is introduced in the 
Reichstag and a simple majority—be it of one vote only—is suffi-— 
cient to ratify the treaty. There is only one house in which it is Es 
considered, a house whose members are as responsible and re- . 
sponsive to the wishes of their constituents as the members of our 
Ilouse of Representatives are to theirs. 

Under our democratic form of government and with Congress _ 
very jealous of its powers of controlling the revenue of the country, 
no administration which cares for the success of its policy is likely 
to venture upon the conclusion of reciprocity treaties involving a 
substantial reduction of duties unless it has good reasons to expect 
its ratification by Congress. If it should the probabilities of more or 
less numerous changes being made in the treaty while under con-— 
sideration by Congress would be very great; as in most instances 
this would be equivalent to a rejection of the treaty in the form _ 
negotiated by the administration, the difficulties in the way of a > 
successful negotiation of reciprocity treaties of the German type — 
seem very great. iy 

But the adoption of the French system would prove no better | 
suited to our political conditions than the German. If treaties were 
to be negotiated on the basis of a minimum tarifi previously adopted — 
by Congress they would still require a two-thirds majority vote of 
the Senate and be exposed to the dangers described above. If 
Congress were merely to authorize the President to extend our 
minimum tariff to all countries which grant us their minimum rates, 
such action would undoubtedly secure to us the existing minimum _ 
rates of every nation in the world but would involve on our part 
the voluntary surrender of the power to secure from various nations 
concessions for that part of the $700,000,000 worth of our annual tpt 
exports of manufactured products for which there happen to be no— 
conventional or minimum rates in the tariffs of other countries. Yet 
that is one of the most important ends to be had in view in shaping 
our new tariff policy. 

There is a way to overcome both of these difficulties; a way 
(495) 
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which bids fair to combine the advantages of the French and the 


German system; one that is based on a principle already sanctioned 
by Congress, and the constitutionality of which has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The principle in ques- 
tion underlies section 3 of the Dingley Act, which provides: 


That for the purpose of equalizing the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries the President authorized . . . to 
enter into negotiations with the government of those countries with 
a view to the arrangement of commercial agreements in which reciprocal and 
equivalent concessions may be secured in favor of the products and manu- 
factures of the United States, and whenever the government of any 
country or colony shall enter into a commercial agreement with the United 
States, or make concessions in favor of the products or manufactures thereof, 
which, in the judgment of the President, shall be reciprocal and equivalent, 
he shall be, and he is hereby authorized and empowered to suspend, during the 
time of such agreement or concession, by proclamation to that effect, the 
imposition and collection of the duties mentioned in this act, on such article 
or articles so exported to the United States from such country or colony, 
and thereupon and thereafter the duties levied, collected, and paid upon 
such article or articles shali be as follows, namely: 


be, 


On the basis of that section we enjoy to-day the benefit of 
reduced rates of duty in France (only partially), Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and Bulgaria. The list of articles on 
which the President is authorized to make reductions of duty is 
however very limited including only argols, brandies, wines, paint- 
ings and statuary. 

If section 3 were enlarged by an act of Congress so as to 
include a considerable variety of articles sufficient to make it of 
interest to countries of different climes and products, or if a hori- 
zontal reduction the entire tariff list were authorized under 
section 3 similar, in principle, to that provided by section 4, which 
has since expired by limitation, it would enable the Executive to 


on 


negotiate agreements of far-reaching value to the United States, 
without requiring their ratification by Congress. 

An extension of the scope of section 3 would thus enable us 
to reap all the advantages inherent in the system of reciprocity 
treaties. The President being authorized to vary the concessions 
to different countries within the limits set, in accordance with the 
reciprocal concessions secured, our tariff system would be given 
the necessary flexibility which has stood Germany in good stead. 
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At the same time Congress having set a limit ba the waa? 

rates to be granted by the Executive, it would fully preserve its 
constitutional prerogative of controlling the revenue of the coun- 
try, and thereby secure whatever advantages inure to the maximum 
and minimum tariff system. The enactment of such a provision of 
Congress would, however, be easier to effect than the ratification 
of a series of treaties, since it would require but a simple majority 


of 


in each house of Congress, and, once enacted, would authorize the 
conclusion of all subsequent agreements negotiated by the Presi- 
dent. 

The writer has endeavored to present an impartial review of 
the salient features of the various tariff systems now in operation 
This article has 
been written not with a view to advocate a certain policy, but in 
order to bring out the salient facts, a knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable for an intelligent discussion of a problem, the correct and 
early solution of which is of immense import to the welfare of this 
country. 


among the most advanced nations of the world. 
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TARIFF PROVISIONS FOR PROMOTION OF FOREIGN 

TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Harrison Fellow in Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 


The present agitation in favor of tariff revision is based pri- 
marily upon the necessity of increasing the foreign market for the 
American surplus. First, there is a growing surplus of manufac- 
tured products which is obliged to seek a greater market in South 
America, Oceanica, Africa, foreign North America and the non- 
manufacturing countries of Europe. Second, there is a surplus of 
agricultural produce which has greater difficulty than formerly in 
finding a foreign market. Third, the task of the American exporter 
has become greater because of the increasing foreign competition, 
and the almost universal tendency of foreign nations toward greater 
stringency in tariff legislation. 

The tariff question to-day is pre-eminently a matter of foreign 
commerce. Consequently it is of practical interest to analyse those 
provisions which were inserted into the tariff laws of the United 
States for the purpose of promoting foreign commerce, and to 
determine their relative importance. An examination of the sec- 
tion relating to foreign commerce in the various tariffs of the United 
States [Table I] will show that such provisions may be divided 
into (1) those designed to promote the Oriental trade, (2) shipping 
protection, (3) shipping reciprocity, (4) reciprocity treaties and 
agreements, and (5) miscellaneous provisions. 


Tasce I. 

Tariff Provisions Intended to Promote Foreign Commerce. 
Year. Provision. 
July, 1789*.......Sec. 1.—Reduced duty on tea from India and China in 


American vessels. 
Sec. 4.—Ten per cent discount on imports in American 
vessels. 
August, 1790 .....Sec. 1—Reduced duty on tea from India and China in 
American vessels. 
See. 2—Ten per cent discount on imports in American 
vessels. 
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March, 1791*..... Sec. 


Provision, 
4.—Bounty on dried and pickled fish and salted pro- 
visions. 


May, 1792*.......Sec. 5—Ten per cent discount on imports in American 
vessels. 
June, 1794*..... ..Sec. 4.—Ten per cent increase on imports in foreign ves- 
sels. 
January, 1795*....Sec. 5.—/bid. 
March, 1797*..... Sec. 3.—/bid. 
March, 1804*.....Sec. 3.—/bid. 
March, 1804*.....Sec. 3.—J/bid. 
Sec. 6.—Tonnage duty of 50 cents (“light money”) on 
foreign vessels, 
March, 1805......Sec. 1.—Sec. 6 of May, 1804, defined. 
am, WOl2" ...... Sec. 2—Ten per cent increase on imports in foreign ves- 
sels. 
Sec. 3.—Light money increased to $1.50. 
January, 1813.....Sec. 2—Ten - cent increase on imports in foreign ves- 
sels. 
March, 18157.....Sec. 1.—Ten per cent discrimination repealed in direct 


February, 1816*... 
April, 1816* ... 


January, 18177... . Sec. 


April, 1818... .... Sec. 
April, 1818*t..... 
March, 1819%..... 
April, 1820*...... 
May, 1820........ Sec. 
May, 1822t....... Sec. 
Sec 
March, 1823......Sec. 
January, 18247 Sec. 


May, 1828*f...... Sec. 


May, 1830*....... 
July, 18327....... Sec. 
July, 1832*t......Sec. 


September, 1841*.. 


trade with nations granting reciprocal privi- 
leges. 


3.—Ten per cent increase on imports in foreign ves- 
sels except where otherwise provided by law 
or treaty. 

2—Tonnage duty of $2 against vessels of nations 
barring American vessels. 

24.—Export bonding regulations. 


1.—Tonnage duty of $18 on French vessels. 
1.—President to negotiate relative to shipping in the 
British West India trade. 


2—lTrench tonnage discrimination to he suspended 


upon suitable arrangements by the President. 
1-4.—French tonnage discriminations suspended. 
4.—President may grant reciprocal tonnage favors to 
certain nations. 


1.—Ten ner cent discrimination repealed in indirect 
trade with nations granting reciprocal privi- 
leges. 


3.—Further extension of reciprocal tonnage favors. 
3.—E astern teas and various tropical goods in Amer- 
ican vessels on free list. 


August, 1842*t.. Sec. 9.—I/bid. 
Sec. 11.—Ten per cent discrimination against foreign ves- 
sels in Eastern trade. 
July, 1846*....... Sched. 1.—Coffee and tea on free list in American or for- 
eign vessels entitled to reciprocity. 
May, 1848 . .. Sec. 1.—Coast vessels may do a limited foreign trade. 


November, 1855 ..Canadian Reciprocity Treaty. 
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Year. Provision, 
March, 1857 .....Sec. 3—Sched. I of July, 1846, on tea and coffee re. 
enacted. 
S 


March, 1861*..... Sec. 23.—/bid. 

Sec. 27—Re-export bonding of railroad iron. 
August, 18617..... Sec. 4.—Ninety per cent re-export drawback, 
Sec, 14.—Ten per cent additional duty on eastern cargoes 

shipped from west of Good Hope. 

March, 1863*.....Sec. 1—Bonding regulations. ; 

Sec. 2—Sec. 14 of July, 1862, suspended. a 
January, 1864..... Commercial treaty with Japan. ay. a 
June, 1864f....... Sec. 18.—Sec. 14 of July, 1862, re-enacted, except on cer- 


tain goods 
July, 1866 ........Sec. 2—Vessels in Hawaiian trade pay tonnage once an- 


nually. 
February, 1867 ...Commercial treaty with Madagascar. 
[reaty with Great Britain and Canada. 


pune, ....:. 

October, 1872.....Sec. 1.—Shipping reciprocity with France in indirect trade 
suspended. 

March, 1873 ......Sec. 1—Fish oil, fish, etc., admitted free from Canada. 

Sec. 3-4.—Regulation of Canadian transit trade. 

February, 1873... .Sec. 1—Act of October, 1872, relative to French vessels 
annulled. 

September, 1876..Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty. 

May, 1882 ........Sec. 1.—Discrimination on eastern goods from west of 
Good Hope removed. 

December, 1882...Sec. 1—Discrimination on eastern goods from west of 

Good Hope reimposed, except on cotton and silk, 

March, 1883*t....Sec. 2497——No imports from nations barring American 

vessels, except in American or foreign vessels 

entitled to reciprocity. 


June, 1684* ...... 

November, 1887... Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty renewed. 

October, 1890t8... McKinley Act: 


Sec. 3.—Reciprocity provision. 
Sec. 15-16.—Free lumber from St. John and St. 
Rivers. 
Sec. 18-19.—Sec. 2407 of March, 1883, re-enacted. 
Sec. 25.—Ninety-nine per cent re-export drawback. 
December, 1890...Sec. 1.—Rebate on tobacco in certain instances. 


March, 1891 ...... McKinley Act not to impair Hawaiian Treaty. 
July, 1892 ........An act to enforce the Canadian treaty. 
August, 1892 ..... Sec. 1.—Retaliatory measure to enforce Canadian treaty. 


August, 1894t..... Wilson Act: 
a Sec. 7—Articles for building ships in foreign trade free. 
Sec. 8—Articles for repairing ships in foreign trade free. 
Sec. 9.—Regulations for bonding cargoes. 
Sec. 15.—Sec. 2497 of March, 1883, re-enacted. 
Sec. 22.—Ninety-nine per cent re-export drawback, 
July, 1897%8......Dingley Act: 

Sec. 3.—Reciprocity agreements. 

Sec. 4.—Reciprocity treaties. 
Sec.12.—Sec. 7 of Wilson Act renewed: 
re Sec. 13.—Sec. 8 of Wilson Act renewed. 
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Provision, 
sec. 15-16.—Regulations for bonding cargoes. 
Sec. 20-21.—Provisions as to St. John and St. Croix lum- 
ber. 
>. 30.—Ninety-nine per cent re-export drawback. 
c. 491.—Binding twine not on free list if the American 
product is charged a duty. 
. 626.—Petroleum not on free list if the American 
product is charged a duty. 
>. 675.—Sulphuric acid not on free list if the American 
product is charged a duty. 
July, 1897.......-- Sec. 1.—Partial shipping reciprocity may be granted in re- 
turn for partial shipping rights. 
December, 1903...Cuban Reciprocity Treaty. 


*Re-export drawbacks on certain articles under prescribed regulations. 

¢For application of this law to different nations, see Table II, 

¢Ten per cent discrimination against foreign vessels, except where otherwise 
provided by law or treaty. 

§For application of reciprocity provisions, see Table III. 

The Oriental Trade.—Immediately after the Revolutionary War 
there began a period of brisk foreign commerce, in which the 
American merchants sought to trade direct with markets formerly 
reached through Great Britain and Europe. In 1784’ the direct trade 
with China commenced, and at about the same time American East- 
Indiamen began their first voyages.” In 1789, with the first tariff 
law enacted by the national government, began a series of provisions 
which so stimulated this Oriental trade as to make it an important 
factor throughout the early commercial life of America.* This law 
imposed a duty on tea direct from India and China, in American 
vessels, ranging from 6 to 20 cents per pound; but on tea from 
Europe the duty ranged from 8 to 26 cents, and on tea in foreign 
vessels from 15 to 45 cents per pound. Likewise, all other Oriental 
products imported in foreign vessels were obliged to pay a duty 
or 12.5 per cent ad valorem, or almost twice the rate levied on 
imports in American vessels. Even as late as 1830 provisions 
similar to these were re-enacted in subsequent tariff laws. 

Largely because of these tariff provisions, the Oriental trade 
rapidly became an important factor in the commerce of Salem, 
Boston, New York, Providence. Philadelphia and Baltimore. It 
resulted in the establishment of various manufacturing industries, 

10. S. Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, June, 1901. 


*Pitkin’s Statistics, p. 185. 
*Marvin, American Merchant Marine, p. 40. 
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such as silk spinning and finishing and the production of morocco 
leather,* and “laid the foundation of those great fortunes which 
constitute the origin of the wealth of so many of the older New 
England families.”* The favorable tariffs were taken advantage 
of especially by the Massachusetts merchants, who “brought back 
immense quantities of tea, spices, sugar, coffee, silks, nankeen and 
other cloths,—all of them of great value in proportion to their bulk 
and therefore yielding heavy profits in the carrying trade; and 
whatever did not find a market at home was reshipped from New 
England ports and sold at Hamburg or Northern Europe. It may 
be said that the marked commercial feature of the period was the 
development of this trade.’ 

The intent of these laws was (1) to increase the trade with the 
East; (2) to confine it to American vessels; and both of these aims 
were successfully effected. But the importance of this legislation 
from the standpoint of modern tariff revision is considerably 
dimmed by the difference in commercial needs. The demand 
throughout this early trading was for the direct importation of 
Oriental products; while the demand to-day, as regards the Far 
East. is for the development of a vast market for the growing 
American surplus. 

Protection to Shipping.—The second group of tariff provisions 
which was an appreciable factor during the early growth of Amer- 
ican foreign commerce provided for protection to American ship- 
ping. Under the law of 1789 imports in American vessels received 
a discount of 10 per cent below the general tariff rates. In 1794, 
however, this was changed so that imports in foreign vessels were 
obliged to pay an increase of 10 per cent. In this form, the pro- 
tection to shipping was maintained until 1815, when its “outer 
garments” were removed by the introduction of shipping reciprocity 
in the direct trade with foreign nations, and it was still further 
weakened in 1828 when the President was authorized to suspend it 
also in the indirect trade with all nations which would reciprocate. 
Thereafter, the to per cent discrimination against foreign vessels 
was repeatedly re-enacted in practically all subsequent tariff laws of 
importance and it appears even in the Dingley act, but after 1828 


‘Report of Sec. Chase, p. 35. 
*'Soley, Marine Industries of America. 
Ibid. 
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the provision applies only to those foreign vessels which by law or 
treaty are not entitled to shipping reciprocity. 

In the early tariff laws, American shipping was further pro- 
tected by discriminatory tonnage duties. The law of 1804 levied 
a “light money” tax of 50 cents per ton on foreign vessels, and in 
1812 this was increased to $1.50. The identical law of 1815, how- 
ever, which was above mentioned, sounded also the death knell of 
this form of shipping protection in the direct foreign trade. Though 
in exceptional instances discriminating tonnage duties were there- 
after increased, reciprocity steadily gained ground. In 1817 tonnage 
duties were further increased in the case of nations barring American 
vessels, and occasionally exorbitant taxes were imposed upon ves- 
sels of particular nations, such as the duty of $18 against French 
vessels in 1820, but their intent was to enforce shipping reciprocity 
and not to protect American vessels. As in the case of discrimirat- 
ing tariffs on commodities, so provision was made in 1828 for the 
removal of discriminating tonnage duties in all foreign trade, in- 
direct as well as direct. Finally, in 1832, the President was given 
definite authority to reciprocate in the matter of hostile tonnage 
duties. The present law, passed in 1884 and amended in 1886, 
imposes a duty of three cents per ton—but not exceeding fifteen 
cents annually—upon all vessels entering from foreign ports of 
North America, Central and South America, the West Indies and 
the Bahamas, and of six cents per ton—but not exceeding thirty 
cents annually—upon vessels from the ports of other nations. It 
further provides that the President shall suspend so much of this 
duty as may be in excess of the duty imposed upon American vessels 
in any given port. 

The effect of protection to American shipping was decidedly 
stimulating. In 1789 the American merchant marine carried 17.5 
per cent of the imports and 30 per cent of the exports; five years 
later these proportions were 90 and 88 per cent, respectively. The 
importance of the American merchant marine increased until the 
War of 1812, when all trade declined; but by 1820 it again carried 
90 per cent of the imports and 80 per cent of the exports. Though 
the absolute tonnage of American vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade reached its climax in 1861, with a total of 2,496,894 tons, 
their relative position began to decline in the later 30's. In 1905 
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and it carried but 14.3 per cent of the imports and 7.5 per cent of 
the exports.’ 

The remarkable growth of the merchant marine during the 
period of shipping protection was due partly to the natural advan- 
tages for ship-building and its later decline largely to the disap- 
pearance of these advantages with the advance of steam navigation, 
the use of steel in the ship-building industry and the rise of more 
profitable fields for the investment of American capital. But the 
stimulating influence of shipping protection was clearly recognized, 

Shipping Reciprocity —As was noted above the first blow to 
shipping protection was delivered in 1815, when provision was 
made to remove it in the direct trade with foreign nations, and the 


second in 1828, when similar provision was made for the indirect 


trade. Although the effect of this liberal legislation was disastrous 
to American shipping, its intent was to promote both the shipping 
industry and foreign commerce. The belief was prevalent that the — 
American merchant marine was then so firmly entrenched that, if 3 


shipping reciprocity were established with foreign nations it would = 


destroy foreign shipping in the American trade.* It was held that_ 
as long as American tariffs granted protection to shipping, foreign 


nations would continue to levy hostile tariffs against American 


vessels and prevent their successful competition. In 1828 Senator 


Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, for example, said: “By this 


bill we now hold out the olive branch to all. If our terms are — 
accepted, we may obtain most of the transportation now enjoyed — 
by foreigners in the eight or ten hundredths of our foreign ton- 


nage; as they are now enabled to compete with us to that extent, 


chiefly by the discrimination they enjoy at home.” 


The extension of the provisions for shipping reciprocity with _ 
the various foreign nations is indicated in Table IT. 


At various times reciprocity was suspended to favor particular 


nations, but only temporarily, and for the purpose of further re- 


moving foreign restrictions against American vessels. For example, — 
in 1872 it was suspended in the case of French vessels in the indirect — 


trade, but after France had removed her discriminations it was at — 


once re-enacted. 


7U. 8. Commerce and Navigation Reports. Per cents for 1904. 
SRates, p. 118. 
%In Soley, The Maritime Industries of Amer ler’s Hist. of the 
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Extension of Shipping Reciprocity. 


tial Reciprocity. 
Great Britain 
Holland 
Norway-Sweden 
France 
Holland, Prussia, Lubec, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Nor- 
way, Oldenburg, Sardinia, 
Russia, Denmark ........ 
Central America 
Norway-Sweden* 
Great Britain* 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 
Brazil 
Prussia 
Full Reciprocity. 
British North America and 
West India 
Austro-Hungary 
Spain 
Mexico 
Russia 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
Portugal, Madeira, Porto 
Santo and Azores...... 
Tuscany 
Venezuela 
Greece 
Sardinia 
Holland 
Hanover 
Portugal 
Ecuador . 
Cayenne 
Sicily 
Belgium 
Hanover* 
Oldenburg* 


*Extension or renewal. 


Nation. 
Full Reciprocity. 

Mecklenberg and Schwerin* 1847 
Mexico 
New Grenada ............. 1848 
Great Britain 1849 
Guatemala and Costa Rica.. 1852 
Salvador 


Argentina 
Sicily 

Papal States 
Denmark* 
Belgium 
Paraguay 
Venezuela 


Dominican Rep. ...... 
Nicaragua 
Madagascar 


Japan 
France* 


Belgium* 

Korea 
Madagascar* 
Spanish Islands .. 
Spain* 


Tobago 
Philippine Islands .. 


“From Tariff Laws, and Congressional Record, Feb. 13, 1907. 
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_ The original intent of shipping reciprocity was to benefit Amer- 
ican shipping, but its ultimate effect in this respect was detrimental, 
It was the American marine and not those of foreign nations which 
declined in the subsequent free competition. Though there may 
have been considerable decline even if shipping protection had been 
retained, the force of competition was greatly increased by the 
introduction of shipping reciprocity. 

Reciprocity Treaties and Agreements.—During the later period 
of tariff legislation the most important provisions enacted with the 
intent of promoting foreign commerce were those providing for 
commercial reciprocity. An examination of Table III will indicate 
that the first treaty of this character was negotiated with Canada 
and took effect in 1855. It provided for commercial reciprocity on 
a large number of agricultural and forest products. 

This treaty favored Canada more than the United States. It 
was negotiated at the time when protectionism was almost extinct, 
and was intended as the first step toward free trade." With the 
exception of rice, cotton, tar pitch, turpentine and tobacco, prac- 
tically all the articles included in the treaty were those of which 
Canada had a surplus. The manufacturing products which the 
American exporter desired to market in the provinces were not 
included in the treaty provisions, and in order to replenish the 
revenue lost because of the free trade in agricultural products, 
Canada at once increased the tariff on those of the manufacturing 
industries. During the years from 1855 to 1859 the rates on 
molasses were increased from 16 to 30 per cent, on boots and shoes 
from 12.5 to 25 per cent, and on cotton, woolen, silk and iron goods 
from 12.5 to 20 per cent.’* Imports from Canada increased rapidly, 
but the effect upon the market for the products of the United States 
was unfavorable. 

When, in 1866, the renewal of the treaty was under considera- 
tion, hostile sentiment had become so strong that it failed. The main 
reasons for this hostility were: (1) Public sentiment had returned to 
protection, (2) there was a strong sentiment against Canada and 
Great Britain because of their attitude during the Civil War, (3) the 
Southern Party in England was attempting to weaken the relations 
of the United States with Canada, (4) special interests were 


"Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies, Vol. IT, p. 136. 
Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, p. 46. 
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“pressed by Canadian competition, forcing them to reduce prices 
to the consumer where otherwise they would have found it easy to 
maintain them,”"* and (5) the United States had drawn the short 
end in the commercial arrangement. 

The treaty was not commercially satisfactory, but the political 
influences mentioned played an important role at the time of its dis- 
continuance. Charles F. Adams went so far as to say that “all these 
measures (for discontinuance) were the result rather of a strong 
political feeling than of any commercial consideration." 

The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty which became effective in 
1876, and which was renewed with but slight changes in 1887, 
continued until the annexation of the islands, and, in striking con- 
trast with the Canadian experiment, was both politically and com- 
mercially successful. It placed practically all the products of the 
Hawaiian Islands upon the free list, and practically all American 
exports to the islands, especially those of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, were likewise admitted free of duty. Immediately after the 
treaty became effective, the export trade with Hawaii increased 
from $662,164 in 1876 to $1,272,949 in 1877, and the import trade 
from $1,376,681 to $2,550,335. Throughout the twenty-two years 
of the treaty’s life both the import and export trade increased with 
but few interruptions. 

But the chief aim of the treaty was political. The opinion 
was commonly expressed at the time of its negotiation that unless 
the United States secured control of the islands they would fall 
into the hands of Great Britain. They were desirable as a stepping 
stone to the markets of the Orient, and it was hoped that the treaty 
would finally result in annexation. The clause which prevented 
Hawaii from extending similar privileges to other nations, and the 
free entrance of all her chief products were highly instrumental in 
confining Hawaiian commerce almost exclusively to the United 
States, and in causing an extensive investment of American capital 
in Hawaiian sugar plantations and general industries.* When this 
was accomplished, the political annexation was but the climax to 
the successful termination of the reciprocity treaty. 

These, however, were but isolated treaties, aud no general pro- 
visions for reciprocity were enacted until 1890. The movement was 


Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, p. 64. 
ir Fx. Doe. Thirty-ninth Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. I, Part I, p. 111. 
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. Reseoeted by Secretary Blaine, who, even at this time, when the 
manufacturing surplus was relatively small, said: “I wish to de- 
clare the opinion that the United States has reached a point where 
one of its highest duties is to enlarge the area of its foreign trade. 
[ mean the expansion of trade with countries where we can 


find profitable exchanges.” These countries he believed were 
Mexico and the republics of Central and South America. His aim 
was to inaugurate free trade in the Western Hemisphere on a large 
number of articles. 

Though the reciprocity desired by Secretary Blaine was de- 
feated by the special interests representing wool, copper, wood and 
ores,"’ the sentiment favoring an extension of the foreign markets 


3 of the McKinley Act provided that if the President believed that 
any nation, exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, hides or “any such 


shown in Table III, under this section of the McKinley Act, agree- 
ments were formed with Germany, Austro-Hungary and various 
countries of the West Indies and Central and South America. 

The effect of these agreements was, however, but slight, be- 


‘ the conventional German tariff on most of the agricultural imports ; 
2 and Austro-Hungary extended “most favored nation” treatment to 


American products. The trade with both of these nations was 


favorably affected,” but of all the agreements with the West India 
Islands and Central and South America, the Cuban agreement alone 
resulted in an increased trade. The remainder of these markets 


were as yet so undeveloped and were so lacking in the essential 


commercial machinery that it would be unreasonable to expect a 
spontaneous response to tariff arrangements which lived but two or 
three years. The McKinley agreements contained the basis for an 
expansion of foreign commerce, but their existence was terminated 
by the approaching wave of free trade agitation. 
When, four years after the enactment of the Wilson Act, the 


"Stanwood, II, p. 280, Speech of Sen. Gibson, of Louisiana. 
"U.S. Commerce and Nay. Repts. 1892-1894. 
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succeeded in enacting a provision for limited retaliation. Section | 


articles,” imposed duties upon American products which he consid-— 
ered reciprocally unequal, he might remove these imports from the 

free list and impose upon them the duties specified by law. As is 


cause all were virtually abrogated by the Wilson Act of 1894. Ger- | 
many removed the restrictions against American meats and levied © 
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Republican party was overwhelmingly re-elected, protectionist senti- 
ment had reached its climax. Though there was again a demand for 
increased foreign markets, protectionism was so strong that the 
reciprocity provisions of the Dingley Act were distinctly weaker than 
those of seven years prior. The first part of section 3, which was 
intended for France and Germany, provides that the President may 
negotiate reciprocity agreements by reducing the tariffs upon argols, 
crude tartar, wine lees, brandies, spirits, champagne and sparkling 
wines, still wines, vermuth, paintings and statuary. The second 
part of this section contains an equally scanty list of articles— 
coffee, tea, tana beans, vanilla beans or “any such articles”—and 
was inserted to favor the Central and South American republics. 
Besides these provisions, the present tariff law contains a section, 
which upon paper appears far-reaching, but which in reality was 
inserted rather for policy than for expected results. Section 4 pro- 
vides that the President may negotiate reciprocity treaties with any 
nation,—but he may not go below 20 per cent of the Dingley rates, 
and such treaties must be concluded within two years and must be 
ratified by Congress. 

Under section 4 of the Dingley Act, eleven treaties'* were 
successfullly negotiated, but not one was ever ratified by the Senate. 
But under section 3, in spite of the meagerness of its provisions, 
agreements were made with Germany, France, Italy, Portugal and 
Switzerland. Germany again removed the restrictions from Amer- 
ican meats, and granted the full conventional tariff to the great bulk 
of imports from the United States. The agreement with France 
extended the French minimum tariff to a limited number of Amer- 
ican agricultural products. The Italian and Portuguese agreements 
were based upon a limited number of both agricultural and manu- 
factured products; and the Swiss agreement, which was abolished 
was based upon the “most favored nation” clause of the commercial 
treaty of 1850. The export trade’® with Germany has increased 
from $184,648,094 in 1900 to $191,271,367 in 1905, and that it is 
partly due to the agreement which will end on June 30, 1907, unless 
further extended, is unquestionable. But, on the other hand, the 
agreement with France is handicapped by the meagerness of its own 

wThese treaties, known as the Kasson Treaties, were with Jamaica, Turks 
and Caicos Islands, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Dutch West Indies, 


Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Argentina and France. 
Uy. S. Commerce and Navigation Reports, 1900 and 1905. 
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provisions, and in recent years American exports to Italy and Portu- 
gal have sharply declined. 

The last reciprocal tariff arrangement entered into by the 
United States is the Cuban treaty of 1903. Cuba, by her position, 
is commercially bound to the United States; yet, largely because 
of Spanish possession aided by prohibitive Spanish tariffs, the 
natural tendencies of trade were for decades so diverted that, though 
Cuban merchants found their chief market in America, they bought — 
but few American products. Even as late as 1904 the United | 
States marketed 83.6 per cent®® of Cuba’s exports, but furnished 
only 42.7 per cent of her imports. Political enthusiasm was doubt- 
less an important factor in the negotiations, but there was also a_ 
permanent desire, especially from the standpoint of exports, to 
stimulate the American trade with Cuba. 

To accomplish this it was soon found that the Dingley Act was 
inadequate, and the negotiations resulted, not in an Executive agree- 
ment limited to a scanty list of commodities, but in a very complete 
and closely woven treaty. The United States agreed to admit all 
dutiable products of Cuba at a reduction of 20 per cent of the gen- i 
eral tariff rates. Cuba agreed to admit a long list of enumerated — 
American products at reductions of 25, 30 and 40 per cent, and all 
other dutiable goods at a reduction of 20 per cent. Both the United 
States and Cuba, moreover, mutually agreed that the concessions poe * 
granted in the treaty should be distinctly preferential and should be 
extended to no other nation. ; 


the from Cuba were valued at $31, 37 1,704, wad in 1905 at 
$86,304,259. Similarly, in 1900, the exports of American products _ 
to Cuba were valued at $25,236,808, and in 1905 at $36,407,932. 
While the Cuban treaty clearly indicates what can be accomplished =~ 
by framing tariff provisions with the intention of promoting foreign = 
Cuba comprises but 4.7 per cent of the total foreign commerce of | 
the United States.?* 

Miscellaneous Provisions.—As is shown in Table I, numerous _ 
miscellaneous tariff provisions, designed to promote foreign com-- 


"U.S. Commerce and Navigation Report (1905), pp. 34-35. 
1900-1905. 
1905, p. 44. 
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merce have been enacted from time to time. From the very begin- 
ning, re-export drawbacks were granted. At first they were limited 
both as to the number of articles and as to time, but in 1861 a gen- 
eral re-export drawback of go per cent was established. In 1890, 
under the McKinley Act, it was provided that if raw products were 
imported, and then manufactured and re-exported, 99 per cent of the 
original duty paid shall be refunded ; and this provision was renewed 
in all subsequent tariff laws. Likewise, from time to time, regula- 
tions were made for the bonding of goods in transit. In 1864 treaty 
arrangements were made with Japan whereby certain articles were 
placed upon the Japanese free list and others were given a tariff of 
five per cent. Three years later the commercial treaty with Mada- 
gascar extended the “most favored nation treatment” to American 
products. In 1871 a treaty with Great Britain removed discrimi- 
nating tonnage charges on the Great Lakes and various Canadian 
canals and rivers, and in 1892, in order to enforce this treaty, 
retaliatory tolls were levied upon vessels going through the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal to Canada. Both the Wilson and Dingley Acts 
permit articles for the building of vessels designed for the foreign 
trade to enter free of duty; but this has never had an appreciable 
effect because it is at the same time provided that such vessels can 
engage in the coastwise trade but two months annually. Both of 
these laws, further, permit articles needed for the repair of vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade to enter free of duty. Finally the Ding- 
ley Act provides that the petroleum, binding twine and sulphuric 
acid of no nation which discriminates against the American product 
shall be upon the free list; yet this again has but a meager effect, 
because the United States imports but an insignificant quantity 
of such commodities. Other provisions, enumerated in Table I, 
were at various times enacted, but all are distinctly a secondary 
factor in the general tariff schedules. 

Conclusion.—From an analysis of the tariff schedules it be- 
comes evident that, throughout the entire tariff history, provisions 
have been inserted for the purpose of promoting foreign commerce. 
During the first period of tariff legislation the chief provisions of this 
character were those designed to promote the Oriental trade and to 
protect American shipping. During the later period the reciprocity 
treaties and agreements were of primary importance as regards 
foreign commerce. It is, moreover, evident that, when considered 
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themselves, provisions of this character were both numerous and 
not without appreciable effect. 

When, however, these provisions are regarded as part of the 
aggregate tariff system, both their number and effect are strikingly 
unimportant. The predominating factor has been protection, and 
from the commercial standpoint this has always been framed to 
promote the domestic rather than the foreign market. As early as 
1791, Alexander Hamilton argued that a foreign market is both 
small and unstable, and that a “domestic market is greatly to be 
preferred.”** When, after the War of 1812, the infant industries 
were threatened by a flood of foreign imports and the farmers were 
complaining of an unstable market for their products, the home 
market argument was actively propounded. It reached its first 
climax in 1820, when the demand for a domestic market drew the 
western and middle agricultural interests in favor of protection.** 
The intent of tariff legislation as regards foreign commerce during 
the entire period before the reaction of 1846 is expressed in the 
words of Henry Clay: “It is most desirable that there should be 
both a home and a foreign market. But with respect to their rela- 
tive superiority I cannot entertain a doubt. The home market is 
first in order and paramount in importance.” 

From 1846 to 1861 there was a free trade reaction, but as soon 
as the protectionist forces successfully rallied the old preference for 
the domestic market again appeared with its accustomed vigor. 
Even during the first administration of President Cleveland the 
home market argument was successfully appealed to. The McKinley 
Act, likewise, though it contained the most important reciprocity 
provisions ever enacted by Congress, was manifestly protective. 
Professor Rabenno writes: “The predominating characteristics of 
the famous McKinley ‘Bills’ is a spirit of absolute aversion to for- 
eign imports and to international trade.”*> Finally the present tariff 
law was enacted when protectionism was at its height; its reci- 
procity provisions are decidedly weaker than those of 1890, and its 
Opposition to foreign imports is decidedly greater. 

In one respect protection has indirectly resulted in an increase 
of exports, as for twenty-five years an increasing proportion of 


2Report on Manufacturers (1791), p. 33. 


“State Papers, Finance Volume for 1820; Annals of Congress, Ist Sess., 1820, 
Appendix, etc. 


*American Commercial Policy p, 206. 
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America’s exports have consisted of manufactured products. In 
1880 this proportion was 12.5, but by 1905 it had increased to 36.45 
per cent.“° Whatever influence, therefore, protectionism has had 
upon the growth of this manufacturing sirplus, has indirectly re- 
sulted in a greater export trade. The influence, however, has been 
in the creation of the products and not in providing them with a 
foreign market. 

Though numerous provisions were inserted into the tariff 
schedules for the purpose of promoting foreign commerce, in the 
aggregate the American tariff policy was not designed to facilitate 
commercial relations with foreign countries. In view of the wide- 
spread adoption of dual tariff systems by foreign nations, it is evi- 
dent that in no important nation, which recognizes protection, do 
the tariff schedules give so little cognizance to foreign trade as in 
the United States. 


Commerce and Navigation Report, 1905. 
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ACTURES AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


By Eucene N. Foss, 
Treasurer of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. _ 


TIT cannot bring myself to feel that the foreign trade of the 
United States is anything like what it could be or should be. While 
I recognize that other obstacles than tariff schedules, at home and 
abroad, have stood in the way of the development of our commerce, 
it is with the tariff that | am chiefly concerned in this article. In 
my opinion, the abuse of the protective system by well-informed 
lawmakers, safe in the indifference of a well-meaning but un- 
informed public, has been responsible for a very dangerous per- 
version of national purpose, if not of national character. 

The word “protection” is a great word. The people have 
accepted it at its face value. They have cheerfully and unthinkingly, 
I maintain, supported the high protective policy for more than a 
generation, in the belief that it stood for a proper equalization of 
labor conditions here and abroad; if for anything more, a slight 
but not unreasonable advantage in the home market. This last, 
moreover, has been rather an offshoot or incidental result of the 
system than a primary purpose with the voters, all the more dan- 
gerous to the general interest because of the subtle nature of its 
growth. 

It is a popular delusion that goods of foreign manufacture are 
invariably produced cheaper than the same lines could be made in 
this country. The American people have been for so long educated 
to this fallacy that when tariff reductions are proposed, the popular 
mind at once jumps to the conclusion that these reductions would 
be followed by a “flood of foreign goods,” which would break prices 
in this country, bring on a general business depression and curtail 
wages. Such a_ belief—generally speaking—is based upon no 
knowledge of actual industrial conditions; and it is needless to say 
that it is systematically encouraged by the politicians, to whom 
change may mean personal disaster. 

Another mistaken notion, peculiar to the United States, relates 
to the value of an import trade. Your high protectionist regards 
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imports as a dead loss, a drain upon the resources of the country, a 
peril to be checked. He can see no profit in them, and affects to 
believe that every dollar’s worth of imports into the United States 
displaces a dollar’s worth of American goods. Others, perhaps as 
well informed as this exclusionist, think differently. One of the 
prime functions of an imported article is to make two American 
dollars grow where one grew before, particularly if the article be a 
raw or partly finished product or a machine. The heavy burden 
laid on the woolen industry by the excessive duties on raw wool is 
a case in point. 

Equally delusive is the prevailing American idea that the for- 
eigner is temperamentally so constructed that he prefers a low toa 
high selling price. To hear the arguments of some high protec- 
tionists, one would be led to believe that nowhere but in the United 
States is there a desire for profits in a business transaction. A 
most striking example of the incorrectness of this theory has been 
developed in the course of agitation for reciprocity with Canada. 
The United States has an enormous exportable surplus of wheat, — 
the raisers of which, therefore, can by no possibility be benefited by 
a protective tariff. There is, however, the usual needless duty on 
wheat of twenty-five cents a bushel; and when it was proposed in 
the United States to abolish this duty, to the evident advantage of 
our mills, railroads, ports and commission merchants, the customary 
shriek went up from the high protectionist camp that such action 
“would ruin the American farmer.” Our Canadian friends would 
have been pleased, of course, to have the duty removed ; but not, it 
appeared, for the reason assigned by the high protectionists. On 
the contrary, the Canadian argument for free trade in wheat, voiced 
by men of the stamp of John Charlton, was that the Canadian grow- — 
ers wanted the benefit of the competition of American buyers in 
Canadian markets. In other words, the guileless Canadians, in advo- 
cating free wheat, were looking for a chance to raise and not to 
depress their prices. 

This incident is full of significance to the business man. In my 
experience with the Canadian reciprocity movement I have found 
that where the Canadians favored reciprocity at all, it was because 
it would give them the opportunity of raising their prices to the 
American level. One of the most palpable of the ill effects of an 
exclusive tariff is that it has a tendency to lower the standard of é 
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a wages and prices abroad, and thus create the very bugbear 
with which the advocates of freer trade have to contend. A chief 
advantage of reciprocity with Canada would be found not primarily 
in reducing prices, although that would follow in some needed cases, 
but in checking the tide of hostile tariff legislation which has now 
set in against us. 

These and other popular misconceptions have been very 
shrewdly utilized by the dictators of our fiscal legislation. Until 
the period of our Civil War we had got along prosperously under a 
moderate tariff, but, beginning in 1861, under the pressing need of 
revenue, a series of “war tariffs’ was enacted, which reached their 
climax in 1864, with average duties of 47.6 per cent. It was not 
pretended that the high duties levied by these tariffs were for other 
than revenue purposes or were to be more than temporary, while 
many of the duties on imports of manufactures were assessed as an 
offset to the internal taxes made necessary by the demands of war. 
To make a long story short, most of the duties levied under these 
extraordinary circumstances have been continued to the present 
time, and many of them have been increased. (The average rate of 
duty on dutiable imports for 1906, under the Dingley Act, was 
44.16 per cent.) Not only this, but year after year articles, particu- 
larly raw materials, have been transferred from the free to the 
dutiable list, until to-day there is a tariff tax upon practically every 
article of commerce, of whatever nature, produced in this country. 
These “political duties,” as they may properly be termed, have been 
voted into the list regardless of any consideration of legitimate pro- 
tection and in pursuance of a systematic scheme of blanketing all 
the products of the United States with “protection,” that the num- 
ber of opponents of protection might be kept as small as possible. I 
repeat, that the interests of legitimate protection have been com- 
pletely ignored in the framing of our customs tariffs since the Civil 
War. For illustration, witness the coal, iron ore, pig iron, lumber, 
wheat, hide, copper, lead and borax duties. Of most of these 
articles the United States is the largest producer in the world, and 
we have had an abundance of all. Add cotton, corn and petroleum 
—the last named dutiable under certain circumstances—and climate, 
and you have a list of natural resources with which any civilized 
country could defy the world. I am not writing from the free trade 
point of view. I am merely trying to indicate that, from the point 
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of view of the protectionist, our fiscal system lays burdens upon our 
people which the necessities of honest protection do not warrant. 
The United States is the only nation in the world that sys- 
tematically imposes tariff taxes on raw materials. A raw material 
is equally valuable to a manufacturing industry, whether it be of 
domestic or foreign origin, and its price must necessarily be regu- 
lated by its quality and the demand for it. If a tariff restricts its 
use, as in the case of wool, industry, « e. labor, cannot be the 
gainer. Not only has the number of sheep raised in the country 
decreased since the enactment of the McKinley bill, but the con- 
sumption of wool has decreased also—from 8.75 pounds per capita 
in 1890 to 5.97 pounds in 1900, and to a little more than 6 at present. 
In the same period, and up to the present time, the use of cotton and 
shoddy in the woolen industry has increased enormously. The wool 
duty, therefore, has failed to stimulate the raising of sheep, except 
in the sparsely settled Northern Rocky Mountain states, while it has 
debauched the quality of woolen goods not only in the United 
States but all over the world, thus causing grave injustice to the 
consumer; and it has utterly incapacitated our manufacturers to 
compete in the markets of the world. Most other leading indus- 
tries are confident of their practical control of the home market 
under any circumstances, and are looking forward to the world’s 3 
markets for their future development, if not prosperity. The woolen 


manufacturer, however, must keep on adulterating his goods and _ 


clinging to his rich home market so long as the foolish policy of 
taxing raw materials continues. 

Whether because of the inability of our manufacturers to com- 
pete abroad or of the superior attractiveness of the home market, 
it is a fact that the exports of manufactures by the United States 
($686,000,000) make a very poor showing in comparison with the 
production of the country, constituting only about 4 per cent in 
1906. The United States is the greatest manufacturing nation in 
the world, yet when more than 60 per cent of our exports are seen 
to be non-manufactures, while many articles outside this group 
represent only the roughest kind of manufacture, it is plain that 
we are not making the most of our opportunities. 


Iron and steel, based upon raw materials (iron and coal) of 


which we are the largest producers in the world, led our exports 
in 1906, representing 23 per cent of our total exports of manufac- 
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tures and 14 per cent of our production of iron and steel. This 
was chiefly machinery, and demonstrates how eagerly our com- 


py _ petitors are equipping themselves for competition with us in the 


markets of the world, both in manufacturing and agriculture. Some 


% - go per cent of our iron and steel manufactures were taken by Canada 


and Mexico alone. Copper formed the second largest item of our 
exported manufactures, although practically in the form of raw 
material. We exported 56 per cent of our entire production of 
mineral oils, 11 per cent of our cotton manufactures, the raw ma- 
terial of which was on the free list, and only one-half of one per 
cent of our woolen goods, weighted down as they were with duties 
approximating 50 per cent on raw wool. 

We produce three-fourths of the world’s cotton and send 63 
per cent of it abroad. We sell abroad only one-tenth as much cotton 
goods as Great Britain, while her exports of cotton manufactures 
alone exceed by a billion yards the total production of the mills of 
the United States for the domestic and export trade combined. The 
products of German cotton mills to-day are sold eighteen months 
ahead, while Italy, raising not more than 10,000 bales of cotton and 
importing 500,000 bales from us has developed in twenty years a 
cotton manufacture which gives employment to 300,000 persons, 
or more than the total population of Fall River, New Bedford and 
Lowell combined. Italy exported more than $15,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods in 1906, yet she is paying thirteen dollars a ton for 
her coal. This is not intended to be an exhaustive presentation, but 
it is sufficient to show that the chief service rendered by our export 
trade, so far, is to feed the remainder of the world and to equip it 
with the tools with which to supply the individual wants of all 
mankind outside the United States. 

To turn for a moment to the import side of the situation, of 
our total imports of $1,226,000;000 in 1906, no less than $635,000 
000, or 52 per cent, exclusive of foodstuffs like sugar, fruits ia 
wines, were of raw or partly manufactured materials for further 
use in manufacturing, an increase of more than $300,000,000 in 
fifteen years. Of these, some $237,000,000, or about 35 per cent, 
were dutiable at rates ranging from 10 per cent to more than 50 
per cent ad valorem. The full extent of the handicap to industry 
by these burdens laid upon their basic raw material is only out- 
lined in the statistics of import, for in many instances importation 
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is prohibited by these tariff taxes, while in others the price for the 
domestic article is needlessly increased by the tariff. 

That the situation is of distinct disadvantage to all labor and 
capital employed in manufacturing is clear, while the attempt of 
manufacturers to uphold themselves by their boot straps, as it were, 
by means of high compensatory duties, is uneconomic, to say noth- 
ing of the moral question involved with relation to the consumer. 

The duties on raw materials are justified by some distin- 
guished high protectionists on the ground that the producer of raw 
materials is entitled to protection equally with the manufacturer. 
His rights certainly are equal to those of any other producer, but 
he does not get true protection by making it difficult to conduct 
profitably the mill or factory which is buying his goods. Prices 
are and always must be determined by the laws of supply and— 
demand. When artificial they are unstable and likely to fall dis- 
astrously at any time. When the price of a raw material is artifi- — 7 
cially raised above the actual value of that commodity as an element | 
of manufacture, the producer is getting something to which he is — 
not entitled by any law of justice or reason, whatever the law as 
written in the tariff schedules may be. 

Artificial prices are bound to curtail production and encourage 
substitutes and adulteration. Business to-day, prosperous as it is, 
is only a fraction of what it might be but for the artificial prices of 
coal, iron, lumber, hides and wool. In my own vicinity, for ex- 
ample, hundreds of acres of choice land are lying vacant upon which 
capital would be glad to build if a reign of inflated prices did not 
restrict construction to the most pressing necessities. The most 
serious consequence of this condition is that the people are com- — 
pelled to live in inferior houses—‘three-deckers” and flats instead — 
of single homes of their own. 

Considerations like the foregoing, it seems to me, indicate 
clearly why the United States has not yet come into its own as ae 
manufacturing nation. I cannot agree that the home market is — 
indefinitely to be preferred to the world market ; but whether or not, 
the world market must prove the ultimate salvation of American _ 
manufacturers, and now is the time to prepare for sharing it. The 
iron and steel trade has demonstrated with what success the foreign 
field may be entered. Our boots and shoes are now sold abroad in Ca 
quantities equal to England’s. The experiment with Southern — ‘ttn 
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cotton goods has demonstrated that in some lines of cotton manu- 
facture, at least, notwithstanding all handicaps American cottons 
may supply a profitable share of the enormous demand for cottons 
in the Orient and elsewhere. In no other country unless India, 
would Great Britain have a more promising field for a permanent 
cotton trade than China, yet many of our Southern cotton mills are 
manufacturing exclusively for the Chinese market. Of $36,000,000 
worth of uncolored cottons sold abroad in 1906, nearly $30,000,000 
went to China. In the past four years our exports of cotton goods 
have increased faster than in the ten years previous. To China we 
sent in 1892, $3,881,000 worth of manufactured cottons. In 1906, 
$29,377,000 worth. 

Cotton manufacture is only in its infancy in this‘country. Nor 
need it depend on child labor, cruel hours and high tariffs to hold 
the domestic or compete successfully in any foreign market. The 
long period of high tariffs on everything entering into the construc- 
tion and operation of a mill, with the heavy duties on imports and 
higher cost to the American consumer than would be tolerated 
anywhere else in the world, must give way to an era in which 
artificial handicaps to production must be removed. The path to 
economical manufacturing must be cleared, and then American 
made textiles will stand with American iron and steel in the markets 
of the world, and the labor which produces them will be equally 
well paid. 

Surveying the field broadly, our present prosperity is feverish 
and apprehensive, ever trying to discount in advance the hour 
when some disaster or failure of crops may bring a sudden reces- 
sion of business from which we cannot quickly recover. The 
greatest safeguard against such an emergency is a stable foreign 
trade, acquired by slow and patient methods perhaps, but with a _ 
world-wide basis and a corresponding solidity. One by one the 
great industries of the country are seeking foreign outlets, and they 


that succeed will best stand the strain when the inevitable period of _ 


business depression comes. Said Mr. Gladstone, in 1881, speaking 
to Englishmen of the commercial supremacy of Great Britain: 
“Nothing in the world can wrest it from you while America con- 
tinues to fetter her own strong hands and arms, and with these 


fettered arms is content to compete with you who are free in 
neutral markets.” 
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By Cuartes DEERING, 


a4 International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


The tariff restrictions of the United States play an important 
part in the marketing of our surplus products. We have not grasped 
the old axiom, “Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you.” We build a tariff wall and ask European countries to take 
their walls down. Manifestly there is little justice in our demands, 
We have demonstrated to the world that protection of home indus- a. 
try is a good thing. If good for us, why not good for them? As 
a consequence, we find many European markets closing against our 


manufactured products. Germany, which, up to the present time, = —- 
has only imposed a nominal tariff, proposes to put into effect a tariff et 
which will be practically prohibitive. The result is readily apparent — ee 
—either the American manufacturers must stand the increased cost _ as 


of marketing our products, or make the consumer pay for it. If 
the burden falls upon our manufacturers, they will be handicapped = 
by the increased cost of marketing the goods—they must do busi- a 
ness without any profit or at a loss. If the consumer stands the : 
increased cost, we shall not be able to compete with the local manu- i. 
facturers and foreign manufacturers who do not have a tariff wall 
raised against the admission of their products. This leaves us only 
this alternative—either quit the foreign field, or invest American 
capital in manufacturing plants on foreign soil. <a 

The new tariff restrictions which Germany proposes to estab- se 
lish are but an indication of the general trend of foreign policy in 
this particular. Let us consider the effect of our present tariff system 
upon our export trade in agricultural implements. Under the present 
schedule the German tariff on binders is $11.23, reapers $5.12, 
mowers $3.26, rakes $3.76. When the new German tariffs go into 
effect, on July 1st, American goods will be handicapped to a still 
greater extent than at present. Germany will enforce against us 
the maximum rate of her tariff, due to our unwillingness to make 
any concessions from our present Dingley tariff. From that time 
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on, unless some modification of the rule can be secured before the 
date mentioned, the rate per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds) on agri- 
cultural implements, such as hand plows, cultivators, grubbers, 
potato planters, harrows, hand and horse rakes; weighing three 
kilograms (6.6 pounds) or over will be $1.90; weighing less than 
6.6 pounds $2.86; the present tariff on these goods varies from 
seventy-one cents to two dollars and thirty-eight cents. On ail 
heavy agricultural implements this new rate will be so high as to 
practically shut off all competition from the countries against which 
this duty is enforced. 

The new tariff therefore represents an increase from 71 cents 
to $1.90 per 100 kilos on the lighter machines and from $2.38 to 
$2.86 on the heavier grades. If such an increase does not destroy 
our German trade in agricultural implements, it will be sufficient at 
least to seriously cripple its development. To conserve this trade, 
now experiencing a marked increase, is to keep for American labor 
a market which will disappear in exact proportion as the sale of 
our goods abroad is interfered with. Our trade with Germany in 
agricultural implements is a growing one. In the eleven months 
ending November, 1906, we exported to that country $1,816,885 
worth of agricultural implements, as compared with $1,262,377 
worth for the corresponding period of 1905. A foreign market 
such as this, experiencing a marked growth, and with great possi- 
bilities of future development, is one that should not lightly be dis- 
regarded. The German market for agricultural implements is 
growing more rapidly at present than that in any other European 
country. It should not be allowed to languish because of any mis- 
taken tariff policy, but we should be willing to meet our European 
neighbors half way instead of trying to reap all the advantages 
while undergoing none of the sacrifices—which is our policy under 
our present tariff. If by following our present policy we exclude 
ourselves from the German market, we must expect to see the 
German adverse tariff offered as an inducement for capital to invest 
in that country for the manufacture of goods of a character similar 
to those now produced by us. Thus both the capital and the market 
for labor which we might have retained in the United States will go 
abroad. 

Canada imposes a 17% per cent ad valorem duty on mowing 
machines, harvesters and reapers, and a 20 per cent duty on cultiva- 
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tors, plows, harrows, hay rakes, drills, weeders and windmills. This 
is prohibitive and has resulted in a wonderful growth of the Cana- 
dian implement industry. American capital and American brains 
have gone across the border, and, with Canadian labor, have estab- 
lished implement plants. But for the tariff this capital would haye 
stayed at home. 

The highest tariff which American agricultural implement 
manufacturers must meet is that of Austria-Hungary. The duty 
on a binder is $25.09, on a corn binder $24.91, shredder $109.48, 
reaper $14.34, mower $10.81, rake $5.24. It is almost needless to 
say that this duty makes the price of American agricultural ma- 
chines so high that it is only a question of time when more favored 
manufacturers will drive American products out of the market. 

Adopting a liberal policy in tariff arrangements with France 
also would have an important effect on our trade in agricultural 
implements with that country. France has both a minimum and 
maximum tariff schedule. The minimum schedule is in effect only 
with countries with which they have commercial treaties. The 
United States is the only great civilized nation which has no com- 
mercial treaty with France, and has thus not availed itself of the 
opportunity to secure for the benefit of its manufacturers the mini- 
mum tariff schedule. The fact that American manufacturers pay 
the maximum schedule on all importations into France has cost 
us millions of dollars annually which might have been saved had a 
commercial treaty provided for the minimum schedule. 

France, in spite of her friendly feeling, has reached the con- 
clusion that if we continue our present prohibitive tariffs and refuse 
to accept the offered treaty giving us the benefit of the minimum 
tariff, she cannot do otherwise than maintain a maximum tariff 
against American products. Consequently, American manufacturers 
pay $20.27 duty on a binder, which is $9.20 more than Swedish, 
British, German, Russian or other manufacturers that import under 
the minimum schedule have to pay. The duty on a reaper is $12.16, 
on a rake $5.79; on a mower the duty is $9.26, which is $3.85 more 
than manufacturers importing under the minimum schedule are 
obliged to pay. 

During the eleven months ending November, 1906, we exported 
to France almost $3,000,000 worth of agricultural implements. On 
all this the United States paid the maximum rate of fifteen francs 
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per 100 kilos, as compared with nine francs per 100 kilos paid by 
other countries. This means that the implements exported to France 
from the United States had to be sold at such a price that they 
would be as cheap as the goods offered by competitors, even after 
adding the freight charges for from three to four thousand miles 
and in addition a duty of $1.20 on each weight of 200 pounds. This 
handicap, which the American manufacturer must accept or refuse 
to do business, places him at a great disadvantage. 

These are only four of the countries reached by firms doing an 
export business, but they serve to illustrate the effect of our present 
tariff relations and to accentuate the necessity for a reciprocal tariff 
to offer adequate protection to the American trade already estab- 
lished with foreign countries, and to induce the further growth of 
the export business. 

Our implement trade is growing even now, but it is growing 
only slowly, hampered as it is by adverse tariff legislation in the 
countries which should be our best customers. America’s resources 
of coal and steel, combined with her mechanical ability and skilled 
labor, should enable her to compete on advantageous terms in the 
implement trade in every country of the world—and that they would: 
if the means for extending foreign trade by a conciliatory policy — 
that lies ready to our hands were used. 

The United States has at last gotten into the swing of world 
affairs in a political way, but it has not yet adopted a world-wide © 
trade policy. Our prestnt regulations of commerce were well 
enough in a world where rigid protective tariffs were the rule, but 
when other nations have adopted the policy of mutual concessions, 
it is foolish for us to think that they will grant us the same advan- 
tages gratuitously or that they will not retaliate against us if we 
continue to maintain our present uncompromising attitude. . 

The energies of all people are now being devoted to creating © 
trade or material to be used in trade. The policies of almost ail 
important governments are being shaped to develop trade at home ; 
and command the greatest possible share of it abroad. Armies and 
navies are created to secure trade indirectly, and trade has recently — 
been one of the causes of the greatest military conflict the world has 
ever seen. The older countries have already arrived at a point | 
where foreign trade is to them a national necessity if continued 
development is to take place. They are straining every nerve to. 
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increase its amount. The United States is fast arriving at that 
condition, and a statesmanlike policy should dictate that we should 
look to the future and prepare to meet its problems. The develop- 
ment of foreign markets, disregarded or given but slight attention 
in the past, must be for us an increasingly important problem, 

One of the influences of first importance in this new develop- 
ment is machinery ; machinery to create economic goods in the first 
instance and machinery to market them once they are created. The 
world is in the midst of an era of extension of cultivation into 
regions formerly considered too cold, too dry, too damp or too hot. 
Even in the older countries hand cultivation is being replaced by 
machinery. Along with this exploitation the machinery of trans- 
portation must be developed, good roads, good railroads, harbor 
facilities and ships must be built. All this creates a demand for 
mechanical appliances greater than the world has ever known 
before. In supplying this demand the United States, from her 
natural advantages, should play the leading part. 

Another reason why the extension of foreign markets should 
deserve our attention is the effect of such a development upon our 
national prosperity. One of the consequences of this new exploita- 
tion of the world’s resources is the increased interdependence of 
nations. No nation can now get along so well with its own products 
alone as it could a decade ago. The parts of the world are much 
more closely bound together, and the solidarity of interests grad- 
ually developing demands that the old spirit of exclusiveness and 
isolation be cast aside and reasonable adjustments of interests be 
made. 

This is the more important since we know from experience 
that when a country depends upon itself alone for its market and 
its source of supply that the periods of depression following periods 
of prosperity produce great national distress. At the present time — 
the thought is gaining currency that we may run along prosperously _ 
for a while, but that sooner or later we shall again experience a 
period of “hard times.” Possibly we may. It is often impossible 
to predict the turn social and economic forces may take. But in 
any case it seems evident that if we can free ourselves to some 


degree from the effects of purely local conditions the “hard times, 


when they come, will not be so severe. If we can, by developing 
a reliable-and elastic foreign market, reasonably assure ourselves 
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“that all our outlets for our products will not be going through a 
periods of stringency at the same time, we shall thereby lessen dl es 
intensity of industrial depressions, even though we may not elimi-— . 
nate them entirely. This is another reason why we should turn oh 
our attention to the formulation of a comprehensive foreign trade nt 


policy which shall place us in agreement with the general practice © 
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President Louis Miller Company, Grain Receivers and Exporters, 


It is customary for writers upon our foreign trade to point 
out the fact that foodstuffs are the preponderating element, and it 
is often insisted that we have such an advantage in the production 
of these articles that they will compel their own market independent 
of what may be the tariff regulations in force. This is no doubt 
partially true; indeed, our own experience seems to prove it, but 
the argument is by no means conclusive that tariff regulations may 
not aid or hamper the foreign trade in these articles. In fact, quite 
the contrary is the case. 

When we read that the internal commerce of the United States 
amounted in the year 1906 to $25,000,000,000 and that our foreign 
commerce reached almost $3,000,000,000, of which about $1,800,- 
000,000 were exports, it carries with it a feeling of satisfaction 
with our national prosperity. When it is added that under our 
present tariff system as much as $1,110,000,000 of these exports 
are represented by shipments of foodstuffs, as compared to about 
$475,000,000 worth of manufactures ready for consumption and 
$225,000,000 worth of partially manufactured products, it seems 
clear to the casual observer that foodstuffs will win their way abroad 
in any case, and that the chief efforts for promotion of foreign 
trade should be concentrated on manufactures alone. This mistake 
is an easy one. The fact that our economic position does allow us 
to force this amount of foodstuffs upon the foreign market, irre- 
spective of what adverse customs regulations may be enforced 
against us, by no means proves that a sane policy of conciliation by 
which these tariff bars might be removed or lowered would not — 
enormously increase our export trade in these lines, much to the 
profit of that largest class of American “manufacturers”—the 
farmers—as well as to the advantage of all those whose business or 
labor is connected with the handling of their products. 

Until recently the peerless advantages of the American pro- 
ducer of agricultural products have been such that little attention 
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has been paid to developing a foreign markét for them. The insist- 
ence of the home demand and the economic need of foreign countries 
provided in a rough way a ready market for all that was produced. 
This condition has largely ceased to exist; the change is due to 
two causes—first, our productive capacity has greatly outrun our 
home needs, and, secondly, the development of the use of the “maxi- 
mum and minimum’ tariff in foreign countries, especially in the 
nations of continental Europe, has enabled them to exchange com- 
mercial favors with other countries less favored or less developed 
in the raising of agricultural products. This exchange has re- 
sulted in great benefit to the countries concerned and in increased 
difficulties for the maintenance of the trade of the United States, 
by placing her in a less favored position in comparison with the 
countries to which the reciprocity provisions have been extended. 

This condition of trade merits the most careful consideration 
of the people of the United States. The fact that our own and the 
European developments were bringing about conditions which would 
necessitate changes in our tariff policy has for almost a decade been 
patent to many leading American statesmen. They have seen that 
the problem of increased foreign markets must be faced and that 
our policy must be a broad one. President McKinley, in his last 
speech at Buffalo, delivered but a few hours before his assassina- 
tion, gave voice to this belief as follows: “What we produce 
beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. The 
excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge 
our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater demand 
for home labor; the period of exclusiveness is past, the expansion 
of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem.” 

This policy of mutual concession on custom regulations which 
President McKinley advocated in 1901 is all the more imperative 
in 1907, because of our greatly increased commercial activity and 
productiveness in both industry and agriculture. If we are to judge 
what the future will be from our past experience, still another — 
reason may be urged why we should take care to develop a foreign 
trade. We can hardly expect a permanent continuance of our 
present surprising national prosperity. We should prepare to meet 
the possibility of periods of depression. With no important foreign 
outlets for our surplus products a period of trade stagnation is 
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rendered more acute by the flooding of the home market with goods 
for which there is but scant demand. Could we develop, however, 
_ close connections with other commercial countries, the market there 
offered, well acquainted with the virtues of American goods, would 
furnish an elastic outlet for goods which, on account of peculiar 
_ temporary local conditions, could not be marketed at home. With- 
out these intimate trade connections the American exporter who 
tries to increase his foreign shipments in times of domestic strin- 
gency finds himself hampered by the fact that his goods are 
unknown and therefore mistrusted by the foreign buyer. To avoid 
such a condition it is increasingly important that in times of pros- 
perity our foreign trade policy should be marked by a spirit of 
concession such as will encourage mutual dependence and the 
granting of commercial favors to the advantage of both parties. 
Any policy of reciprocity to be of real advantage to either party 
- must be a comprehensive one, such as will insure to each party 
approximately equal advantages. Further, it must be compre- 
hensive in its application within the country itself, securing advan- 
tages equally for the various interests that will be affected by it. 
Such are the policies which have been adopted by European coun- 
tries in extending their foreign trade, while the United States has 
consistently lagged behind with a tariff system inflexible, allowing 
no special advantages to be granted to one nation in return for 


= equivalent advantages granted to us in some other line. Conse- 
quently many opportunities for extending foreign trade which have 

been open to European countries, and which they have been eager to 

grasp, have been neglected by us. It is true that in many of the 

: European countries they have been forced to take the action they 
have taken by local conditions. They have been compelled to look 
to commerce beyond their own boundaries for much that we have 
been able to secure at home. Nevertheless, it is true that we are 
now in a position, and will be increasingly so in the future, when 
we too shall require an outlet for our products, and it would be 
foolhardy to continue in our inaction when our rivals are pushing 
forward to gras» the markets in which we shall ultimately have to 
compete with them. Trade in the beginning follows the line of least 
resistance, but once established is hard to divert from its customary 
course. To delay now, when we have the opportunity to win our 
share of foreign commerce by granting oy a quid pro quo, may 
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entail great loss in the future, when trade customs have become well Per 


Tariff in its Relation to Greia Trade ate 


established and our rivals control the situation through long famil- ‘r- tng 
jarity with the peculiar interests to be served. 

‘Possessed of a “maximum and minimum” tariff, a European 
country has a powerful means of oppression against American | 
trade which it may use at its will. Severe strictures may be placed 
upon our commerce, and, lacking reciprocity arrangements, we have 
nothing to offer in return for their removal. The only course open | 
to us is to submit to the adverse laws or to engage in retaliatory 4 
legislation. Both these solutions are no solutions. To refer again 3 
to President McKinley’s last address. He says: 

“Commercial wars are unprofitable. A policy of good will and _ 
friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties — 
are in harmony with the spirit of the times, measures of retaliation © 
are not. If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for 
revenue nor to protect our interests at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad?” In | 
spite of this fact, however, the United States continues to be 


the only one of the important commercial countries which rigidly — 


maintains its one standard tariff regulations, thus regularly exposing 
itself to the danger of retaliatory legislation and preventing the _ 
reaping of the mutual advantages possible of attainment by the 
adoption of reciprocity treaties. 

Let us illustrate the effect of such a system in a single instance. | 
In the fall of 1905, the demand for American foodstuffs in Germany 
suddenly increased, exceeding anything previously recorded, as is 
shown by the accompanying table. (See page 92.) 

This table shows not only a remarkable contrast between the 
imports of American grain in 1904 and 1905, but it will be noticed 
that the increase is especially great in December. This increase is — 
typical of the movement. during the autumn in general. The ship-_ 
ments of corn in this month in 1905 were more than three times _ 
those of the same month for 1904, and almost equal to one-half of _ 
the entire shipment for 1904. In 1904 no shipments were recorded ee 
of oats or wheat in December, but in 1905 the amounts reached — 
1,638,139 and 600,304 bushels, respectively. Even in the shipment 
of wheat flour, which for the year as a whole showed a loss, there — ed 
was a remarkable increase for the autumn months. 

There seemed to be every reason to look for a continuance of — 
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iu this promising trade, but the agrarian interests at once became 
alarmed and got a law passed through the Reichstag raising the 
duty on foreign grains (wheat, maize, oats and rye), to take effect 
on the 1st of March, 1906. The increase, as everyone knows, was 
enormous. The rates, of course, would apparently affect all foreign 
grains, and the United States would suffer only as all other grain 
exporting countries would, and would therefore have no cause to 
complain. But here became evident the disadvantage of the 
United States due to the fact that it had no reciprocity treaty. 
Germany's tariff system is planned on the dual basis—a maximum 
and minimum tariff—and the maximum rates were threatened on 
American grain if the negotiations for a reciprocal tariff treaty 
should fail. The difference between the maximum and minimum 
rates in Germany is very large, and there is absolutely no hope of 
competing with any country that enjoys the minimum rates if the 
om United States has to pay the maximum rates, because it is hardly 
ie conceivable that the wants of Germany cannot be entirely filled by 
any country enjoying the minimum rates. We would certainly be 
‘_ excluded by such cheaper grain, and the lack of a large customer 
like Germany would tend to depress values in America. To bring 
clearly to view the disadvantage under which the United States 
would be forced to do business under the tariff noted above, we 
give here the figures of that law as applied to grain. In the table 
the first column gives the general or autonomous tariff rate—the 
one which would be enforced against United States products—and 
the second column the rates enforced against the products of those 


Duties on Grain Imported into Germany Under the Tariff of 
March 1, 1906. 


AvuTONOMoUS TREATY. | ForRMER 
or GENERAL. TARIFF. 
Duties per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs.). 
Marks. |Dollars | Marks. Dollars. Marks.| Dollars. 
| 
ss 7-09 | 1.67 | 5.00| 1.19 | 3.50] .834 
4.0600 7:09 | 1.67 | 4.00| .95| 3.60} .86 
5.00] 1.19] 3.00] 1.60 | 38 
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countries with which Germany has commercial treaties. At the 
right we give the rate formerly paid under the old German tariff, 

This table is eloquent of the disadvantage under which the 
United States exporter would have to work due to the lack of 
reciprocity arrangements. When the barley and buckwheat of other 
countries can reach the German market free of duty, it is, of course, 
impossible for the American products to stand the competition when 
they are subject to the duty of $1.67 and $1.19 per 220 pounds, 
respectively. The discrimination amounts to a prohibition of import, 
Though the difference in rate is not so great in the other grains, it 
is practically of the same effect. When our rye, corn and wheat 
must pay approximately thirteen cents and our oats approximately 
six cents per bushel more for entry into German ports than is paid 
by Swedish, Austrian and Russian grain of like character, the Ger- 
man ports may be counted out of existence as far as the American 
grain trade is concerned. 

The destruction of the American grain export to Germany was 
fortunately averted for the time being by an agreement entered into 
just two days before this obnoxious tariff was to go into effect. By 
the act of February 26, 1906, Germany granted to the United States 
until June 30, 1907, the tariff privileges which were accorded by 
reciprocity treaties to Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia, Switzerland and Sweden, among the countries of — 
Europe. It will be noticed that this list includes all the important Bs 
grain-producing countries of the continent. Similar reciprocity 
arrangements were in force with Australia and the Argentine. It 
thus becomes clear that had Germany not been willing to grant us 
the favor of treatment on the same terms as countries with which 
she had reciprocity treaties, we would have been shut out of her 
grain market to the advantage of all the other grain-producing 
nations of the world. And there are good reasons to believe that 
unless we are willing to make substantial concessions Germany will — 
refuse to extend the agreement beyond the present limits. 

This is the situation of our grain trade with Germany to-day. 
We are “tenants at will” in the privilege of being treated as other 
nations are. Other nations have secured the advantages they 
enjoy through an intelligent presentation of mutual concessions. 
Our own stiff-backed policy has carried us into a position where 
our obstinacy may be the cause of doing us substantial damage, the 
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Tariff in its Relation to Grain Trade 
results of which may be hard to repair. Let us glance for a moment 
at the list of our confréres in this pennywise policy of not coming 
to a reasonable trade agreement with the German Empire. In the 
list we find among European countries only Montenegro and Por- 
tugal. Among American countries we join hands in this respect 
with Peru, Venezuela and Hayti. Mexico, the Argentine and even 
our Central American neighbors, though their foreign trade is 
insignificant in comparison to our own, have been more active and 
possess tariff treaties securing advantages similar to those Germany 
stands ready to offer to us. 

This dispute with Germany presents our problem in an acute 
form, it is a case in which a solution must be arrived at before July 
1 of the present year if the American exporter is to enjoy a German 
market. Fortunately, the chances of success in making some ar- 
rangement are good at the present writing. A broad reciprocal 
arrangement will, we trust, be worked out. Such would be in the 
interests of both countries and would be an advantage in the United 
States in a very real way to the widespread grain interests of the 
West, to the grain trade, technically speaking, to the transportation 
interests; in short, to every person whose well being is connected 
with the prosperity of the classes producing agricultural foodstuffs. 

I have endeavored to show of how great an importance such a 
reciprocity treaty would be to the grain trade of this country. I fail 
to see how anything else but the enmity of those who enjoy the 
unnatural protection of our high tariff could frustrate any arrange- 
ment that is so manifestly necessary to keep the wheels of commerce 
moving and of such wide importance to the population of the United 
States. Every farmer producing and every merchant dealing in 
grain east and west of the Mississippi River, north and south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, will have to suffer if the selfish manufac- 
turers of the North succeed in keeping the doors closed to importa- 
tions of German goods and frustrate thereby amicable arrangements 
which will lead to a reasonable basis of reciprocity. 

We have considered but one branch of the advantages to be 
gained by reciprocity treaties, the grain trade, and the effect of such 
an agreement in a single country—Germany. The illustration is, 
however, not an isolated one. The way a rigid tariff affects the 
grain trade is symptomatic of its effects on the live stock market, 
and even on many of the very branches of manufacture whose 
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welfare is the chief reason for the existence of a tariff. The time 
has come when we must realize that not everything can be sacrificed 
in our commercial policy to a single set of interests, however im- 
- portant those interests may be. Protection to one group of indus- 
tries may, if too strictly applied, result in oppression of another 
- group through legislative action abroad amounting to restriction of 
markets. The tariff was originated to create a market for home 
manufactures, and it was successful in its object, but it must not 
be allowed to now restrict our markets for other home products 
_ which have quite as good a claim upon national peeeaien, There 
be a balancing of accounts. 
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THE TARIFF AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN MEATS 


By J. Ocp—eN ArMovR, 
President Armour & Company, Chicago. 


‘The vital effect of our foreign commercial policy upon the 
packing industry may be readily understood when we consider that 
the value of our exports of packing-house products amounted in 
1906 to nearly two hundred and eight millions of dollars. Cotton 
is the only article the exports of which exceeded this value, and 
Europe is obliged to take our cotton; her people cannot do with- 
out it. 

On the contrary, the export business in packing-house products 
has been built up in the face of hostile legislation in every country 
of the world save one. Whenever our tariff has been raised for 
the benefit of our manufactures, continental Europe has retaliated 
by some form of restrictive measure. 

Serious discriminations in rates of duty in favor of other meat- 
producing nations, so-called sanitary measures designed to exclude 
rather than regulate, steady and thoroughly organized press cam- 
paigns against the purity and healthfulness of our herds and 
products are just a few of the difficulties the packing industry has 
had to contend with in its endeavor to extend our markets into 
every corner of the world. Unfortunately, ill advised and unwar- 
ranted attacks by Americans upon one of the greatest American 
industries have given new life and strength to these attacks abroad 
Much of the ground already gained has been lost and our work 
must be done over again. 

There are more people financially interested in exports of meats 
than in any other industry in the United States. The production 
of meat food animals is diffused over almost the entire country, and 
is distinctively a national industry. The last census (1905) shows 
that there were nearly 1,000 slaughtering and meat-packing estab- 
lishments whose total output was well over nine hundred millions 
of dollars. 

It is an economic fact, too well known to require argument, 
that the market for the surplus of any commodity governs the price 
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of the entire production. It is equally true that broader markets 
mean higher prices and greater facility of sale. Nowhere is this 
more clearly demonstrated than in the packing industry. The | 
export business in cattle and meats and meat products is the safety 
valve of the stock-raising and meat-producing industry. It takes 
care of the surplus from the farms and it provides a market for a 
grades of cattle and beef that would find but a limited market or 
none at all in this country. It thus preserves the balance between __ 
production and consumption, giving the American stock grower a ¥ 0a 
fair price for his product, and giving the American consumer the ee 
kind of meat he wants at a fair price. m2 
A great deal of credit is due to the modern packing house for 
its development of the export trade in meats. In 1860, before the 4 3 
modern régime began in the meat industry, our exports of beef and ie 
pork to the Old World amounted to less than eight million dollars, S 


It was not until progressive houses organized the trade and _per- ere 
fected methods of curing and packing that meats were shipped to a 
Europe and around the world for household consumption. The 2 
packer has been a good commercial agent for the farmer and cattle ee 
raiser. He has won the patronage of the world against the greatest 
odds by furnishing meat products of the finest quality, overcoming is 
the difficulties of transporting perishable products great distances, — 
and by establishing direct agencies in every market of the world 
to look after the business. 


It would seem that we have accomplished much; but, large as ‘ 


sponding increase in profits to live stock raisers, by a little consistent 
and co-operative effort. ee 

Great Britain is now our best customer. Her markets absorb 
nearly sixty-five per cent of our total exports. But Great Britain =e 
is an outlet for the better grades of live stock, leaving us to find a — ae 
market elsewhere for the commoner qualities. Continental Europe f had 


and Great Britain. The masses of the people of continental Europe 
are practically without meat at all times; they cannot afford to buy i. 
it. Horse meat is a recognized article of commerce. The European | oP 
would be delighted with cuts that our people pass by. Instead of 


the steaks and roasts which we demand they would be pleased with = es 
(538) 
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Tariff and our Foreign Trade in Meats 


boiling cuts and corned beef. As for other meat products, hams, 
bacon, sausage, etc., a market for literally millions of American corn- 
fed hogs would be provided in Germany, France and other conti- 
nental European countries, if our meats were treated fairly as to 
tariffs, sanitary regulations and information to the public. 

We find in Germany a concrete example of the way hostile 
foreign legislation operates against increase in our exports of meats 
and meat products. In 1904 (the last year for which I have official 
figures) Germany imported 321,879 cattle, worth nearly $27,000,000, 
mostly from Austria-Hungary, Denmark and Switzerland. During 
the same year we sold Great Britain 401,245 cattle, worth nearly 
$35,000,000. In the same year Germany imported packing house 
products to a total value of $43,472,200, of which we supplied 
$25,206,000. Great Britain imported $223,171,623, of which we 
supplied directly and through the Netherlands (who take our oleo 
oil and manufacture it into margarine for the English market) over 
$105,000,000. 

Given a fair opportunity, there is no reason why we should 
not be able to sell Germany a large proportion of the cattle she 
imports annually. But better still from an economic American 
standpoint we should, with a fair adjustment of our tariff relations, 
be able to sell her immense quantities of pickled and canned meats. 
Her people would be glad to get them—if given a chance. 

When Germany prohibited the import of American canned 
meats at the close of 1900, her annual imports represented one hun- 
dred thousand cattle a year, about two thousand head a week. A 
most important fact to be remembered is that the German market 
would absorb the grade denominated “Range Cattle,” for which 
there is but a limited demand at home and in England, and even 
then only for the ribs and loins, the “roast” and “steak” producing 
cuts of the carcass. There might be a great ircrease in the exports 
of meats with a corresponding gain in the income of the farmer 
without any advance in prices of the popular cuts used at home. 

We do not need any foreign market for lean breakfast bacon 
or beef loins, as we have hard work to supply the home demand. 
These cuts bring high prices in retail markets, but the packer and 
the farmer get little benefit. The farmer must sell and the packer 
must buy upon the average price of the entire carcass. The shoul- 
ders, chucks, plates and rounds are just as wholesome and nutritious 
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as the finer parts, but they require more care and art in cooking, 
Our people are so prosperous that they can afford to buy the higher 
priced cuts, and unfortunately hold the mistaken notion that the 
cheaper cuts are inferior. In England the popular taste is very 
similar to that of the United States, so that the English market 
affords no outlet for the cuts rejected by the American housewives, 
We are all more or less familiar with the culinary art of France — 
and Germany. Their gooks know how to prepare appetizing and 
wholesome dishes from the cheaper cuts of beef, and to dress these _ 
dishes with the fat bacon which our people will not use. 

The reasons given by the nations of continental Europe for 
their exclusion of our live stock have been proved and are acknowl- _ 
edged by the most eminent scientists to be unfounded. American _ 
cattle and hogs are the healthiest in the world—the fact is un- __ 
questionable. American meat food products are the purest and 
cleanest in the world. If there were isolated cases of carelessness 
in the past, there cannot be in the future under the strict regula- 
tions of the Meat Inspection Act. = 

Conceding these incontrovertible facts, what then is the reason __ 
that our farmers, live stock raisers and packers are unable to extend 
their markets abroad—not only in continental Europe, but in South _ 
America, South Africa and Asia? Because the United States is 
the only modern nation without a clearly defined “Foreign Com- _ 
mercial Policy.” We have been bending all our efforts and energies _ 
to the building up of our manufactures, we have assisted them by 
our tariff, and they have succeeded beyond any dreams of prophecy. — 7 
But while we have been doing this the farmer and the live stock ae 
raiser have not been considered. It is time that we faced this ques- 
tion and faced it practically, that tariff schedules, which have been 
outgrown, be analyzed and used to open the doors of foreign nations — 
to our meat products. 

In all other progressive countries the government energetically 
promotes export markets for everything which their people can sell 
at a profit. Shall the United States fall behind? The prosperity 
of the farmer is the prosperity of our nation. In no other country 
of the world is this so true; therefore he should receive more con- _ 2 
sideration from our legislators than elsewhere. Our executive off- 
cers should be empowered to use the outgrown schedules to make — ss 
contracts which will open these markets to us. The tariff after all ae 
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is a question of business rather than politics, and as such it should a 
be treated. 
Ten years ago President McKinley, who all his life had been ca sy 
a close and practical student of tariff questions, saw tat the time 
had come for a change—for the adoption of a “Foreign Commercial 
Policy” which would put us in the broad position of a nation that 
seeks to promote friendly relations and commerce with every coun- 
try. There is no doubt in my mind that in the near future the 
American people will discover the wisdom and importance of this — 
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By MAurIce Coster, 
Manager Export Department, Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing 


Company, New York City. 
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There are so many factors entering into the problem of the J a * 
development of our foreign trade that the student is apt to be . 
confused and discouraged by the complexity, and conclude that 
attempts at analysis are useless. Continued investigation, however, 
will prove that the main determinants are comparatively few in 
number. Some of them involve the people of the country, some have 
to do only with the country’s resources or the facilities for rendering 
those resources available. Some are under the control of the gov- 
ernments, some act independently of them. Let us review these 
elements, keeping in mind their especial relation to our position in 
the United States: 

The chief factors affecting the peoples of the countries trading _ 
with each other are, the friendly spirit of co-operation and peaceful 
rivalry, community of racial stock, and the large international use 
of capital, the flow of resources from one part of the world where — 
there is abundance of capital to another where it is needed for the 
development of industrial opportunities. iS 

In the possession of all these elements, which help to forma = 
basis for the development of foreign trade, the United States is 
endowed far beyond any press of the panete -day nations of the 
globe. 
up with our ambition to win our way among the 
our peculiar national interests and make of ourselves the foremost _ 
example of what democracy stands for. Our whole fiscal policy — 
has been dominated by the desire to make the American i to com- . 


come any economic etna under which we might be working due a 

to the undeveloped condition of our resources or due to the different 

standards of life obtaining in the various commercial nations. 
America again stands pre-eminent in possessing ™ most cos- 
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smopolitan population of any country on the face of the ghabe. Every 
important commercial nation of the world has contributed numbers 

of its sons to the upbuilding of the great American commonwealth. | 

This fact binds us more closely to the other nations, not only in an 
ethnic way, but through community of interests and ideals. 

foreign contingents within our borders are a potent influence to 
make our political relations peaceful and to encourage the formation - * 
of close commercial ties between their mother countries and that of | ae 
their adoption. The most powerful influence of this sort in our 
own public life is, of course, our relation to Great Britain, bound 

as we are to her through our history, through our common origin 
and our common tongue. These factors alone, independent of our 
economic interests, would furnish a powerful incentive predisposing _ 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to the cultivation of _ 
commercial relations. Though in a less degree our connection with 
other nations, and our community of interests due to that connec- 
tion, are just as clearly demonstrable. Our relations to the German 
nations are rendered friendly not only by the close connection of ase : 
the Anglo-Saxon with all Teutons by race, but because we have — 
within our borders literally millions of German citizens who have _ 


come to America to make it their home. Since 1820 there have a 
come to the United States from Germany over 5,000,000 immi-— 


maintenance of amity between Germany and the United Siete. 
The lesser countries are bound to us in a similar way. Holland, | 
with 100,000 native Dutchmen living in the United States; Scandi-— 
navia, with 1,000,000, and Italy, with an American “colony” of — 
500,000 in 1900, are all bound to us in thought and in economic | 
interests by this joint ownership of population. 

How close a connection there is indeed between our foreign - . 
immigration and our foreign trade may be illustrated by the fact ~ 
that our foreign trade in the case of Italy has expanded from about =—| 
$40,000,000 in 1896 to nearly $90,000,000 for 1906, an cee 
coming at the same time as a remarkably rapid growth in the immi- _ 
grant Italian population. Similarly our Russian immigrant popula-— Mee 
tion in 1900 was nearly half a million. Since then, due to the ae eae 
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internal troubles of the home country, that number has been greatly 
increased. Contemporaneously the values of our exports and im- 
ports in trade with that nation have grown. During the last decade 
our export trade to Russia has more than doubled, and the value 
of our imports has more than quadrupled. 

These examples must suffice. They serve to illustrate the fact 
that community of race carries with it community of commercial 
interests. If this be so, here again the United States has a 
better basis for the development of her foreign commerce than any 
other country of the world. 

Hardly less marked is our advantage as regards the third factor 
—the use of foreign capital in the United States and the use of 
United States capital abroad. Naturally, the latter is more notice- 
able in the undeveloped countries, especially Spanish-America, than 
in those countries of Europe where capital is already abundant and 
where the industrial opportunities do not offer such large returns. 
The investments of American capital in Mexico are now estimated 
at almost $800,000,000 American gold. Our consul general in Cuba 
estimates the American capital in that country between $100,000,000 
and $200,000,000, while in Porto Rico American capital finances 
practically the whole industrial organization of the territory. In 
the great countries of Europe local capital has generally been em- 
ployed, but in many great interests it is American inventions and 
American skill in manufacture and management which have fur- 
nished the basis for the development of great industrial establish- 
ments. There is no room for doubt that the presence in the countries 
abroad of American industries and capital and the presence in 
America of even greater amounts of foreign capital, have operated 
to strengthen the commercial relations between the different com- 
munities. 

In all three of these ways, friendly spirit, close racial con- 
nections and the international use of capital, the United States stands 
then, in an exceptional position. To an extent equaled by few, if 
any, of the nations of the world, our position gives us the right to 
count on these factors to aid us in the development of our foreign 
commerce. 

The second general consideration, determining to what extent 
any given nation may hope to develop foreign trade, is its resources, 
including not only what substances it can produce for market 
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abroad, but the facilities supplied for transportation of the products 
within the country itself and the industrious character of its popu- 


lation. ; 

On this subject little need be said, not because it lacks in ; 
importance, but because the character of the resources of the United 
States is so well known. Of material resources we have such 
wealth that we have become the world’s greatest producers of all 
the important articles used in manufacture, such as cotton, iron, 
copper, timber, coal and foodstuffs. We have the greatest system 
of railways to be found in any country in the world with which to 
carry the manufactured products or raw materials to whatever 
border may claim them for beginning their voyage to foreign mar- 
kets. The ability of the American workman also needs no eulogy. 
In all the elements of this second class of qualifications for foreign 
commerce the United States stands well equipped. 

We now turn to a third class—one in which the government 
may do much to aid the development of foreign trade or by neglect 
of action may allow great harm to be done. There are two chief 
factors involved here, both of which are engaging the attention 
of the American people to-day. These are the merchant marine 
and the tariff. 

It may be well before taking up these topics in particular to 
say a word in recognition of what the government is already doing 
in the creation of conditions favorably for foreign commerce. It 
has aided foreign commerce by maintaining a great: statistical de- 
partment—the Department of Commerce and Labor, it records the 
trade movements to and from the United States and other com- 
mercial countries of the world, it sends consuls abroad to report 
upon the markets existing there for American goods and to protect, 
as far as possible, our as yet too undeveloped commercial interests 
abroad ; but all this is not enough. Our government has not taken 
the steps which more than all else would enable us to compete on 
aN an equal basis with other nations for the commerce of the world. 
Eko It has not eliminated disadvantages under which our merchant 
marine must work, and therefore we cannot reach the foreign 
markets on such terms as we must to compete with our rivals. 
Secondly, our government has not overcome adverse fiscal legislation 
in the countries abroad, legislation which places us at a disadvantage 
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because of high tariff duties, from which other nations, because of 
special arrangements, are exempt. 

These are business questions much more than true political 
questions—a fact our representatives in Congress have not clearly 
realized up to the present time. These problems of the expan- 
sion of our export trade in manufactured products should be taken 
out of the field of partisan politics and decided on their merits as 


the true economic questions which they are. From this viewpoint — 


then—as a practical business man connected with large manufac- — 
turing interests, I approach the question of what ought to be done 
by this country to expand its export trade. 


In my mind, the very first thing to be done is to get better a8 


steamship communication between this country and foreign lands, 


especially South America and the Orient. These are the regions in 


which the greatest economic development of the next generation 


is bound to come, and once any nation has gained exclusive or 


preponderant control of the routes of trade leading to them, it will 


be hard for any subsequent competitor to dislodge her from that 


position. Our commerce with the Orient has only begun, when 


we consider the development it should have due to our advantageous 


geographical position. Our trade with South America also is as 
yet in its infancy. It is the duty of our government to see that its 
growth be not checked, but that it be given every opportunity to 
develop as it should. In spite of our apparent advantage in South 
American commerce, furnishing as we do the chief market for the 


greatest South American product, coffee, and an important outlet 
for others of her exports, American commercial relations with the 


countries of that continent have languished. To illustrate this, I 
may say that it frequently takes longer to send a letter to Brazil 
direct than it does to send it via England. Such disadvantages in 
trade as this shows operate to exclude us from a market which 
under all normal conditions should be ours. That the government 
should help to assure us the preponderance in South American trade 
that our position would justify seems almost axiomatic. 


If Congress is not in favor of ship subsidies, it ought at least ' - 


to encourage American shipping by permitting Americans to go 
into the open market and purchase their ships abroad, in order to 
allow them to compete with other countries. In other words, treat 
ships like merchandise. To the business man the method by which — 
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our access to the markets of the south is gained is of relative 
unimportance. That access should be gotten is clear, and as the 
industrial development of South America takes place it will become 
increasingly important. 

Heretofore our foreign competitors in the field now especially 
under consideration, Spanish-America and the Orient, have had the | 
advantage of American exporters, because they have been willing . 
to accept terms of payment extending over a long period of time, 
while, as a rule, American manufacturers insist on full payment 
before the goods leave the country. Until money becomes cheaper 
in this country it will be difficult for us to compete with Europeans 
in this respect. There are, however, certain lines of goods in which 
a profitable permanent foreign trade may be built up in spite of this 
disadvantage under which, for the present at least, we must be 
content to labor. 

The second modification of our present commercial system 
which is essential for the development of our foreign trade is the 
modification of our present tariff. Sufficient attentior lias not been 
paid to the maximum and minimum tariff placed on our goods by 
foreign countries. It was in order to overcome the onerous maxi- 
mum tariff that President McKinley recommended reciprocity trea- 
ties. At present in countries like France and Germany American 


from other countries, simply because the Americans do not extend 


trade through the exchange of such favors on a reciprocal basis as 
would allow us to dispose of surplus in certain lines without injury 
to American manufacturing industries. Now that the treaties 
which Mr. McKinley negotiated have failed, we ought not to be 
surprised that leading foreign nations have put in effect their 
maximum tariffs against many of our goods. They look upon the 
situation as one-sided, and they naturally are bound to favor other 
nations which are willing to exchange with them on a reciprocal 
basis and with whom they have treaties guaranteeing such favored — 
treatment. 

The manufacturer in this country well knows that he cannot 


ie 5 by his daily action. He well knows that there are many cases where 
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goods pay sometimes fifty per cent more duty than goods coming _ 


reciprocal favors. The policy of Mr. McKinley was to expand our > 


expect to build up a trade in a community which he openly offends _ 


he may have a legal right to follow a certain course of action, but fey 
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where to do so would, in fact, do an injustice to the second party, 
and would, in the long run, bring great harm to his own prosperity 
by turning the individual offended against him. The same is true 
in international affairs. The United States stands much in the 
position of the obstinate merchant. We have the undoubted right, 
barring treaty agreements, to enforce against foreign countries a 
tariff as arbitrary as we may please. Our position may be such 
that on certain lines we may be able to force the hands of other 
countries, but such action can but bring us the ill will of the country 
against which we adopt our arbitrary attitude. Such countries will — 
inevitably prefer to turn, whenever possible, to other nations willing 
to settle their trade relations on the basis of mutual concession 
rather than to the one which uses its economic advantages to mulct 
those dependent upon it. Thus the immediate advantage may ulti- 
mately cause serious loss of trade. The position of the United 
States when insisting upon its “no compromise” tariff is just this. 
It is my opinion that the United States must come, sooner or later, 
to the adoption of some form of tariff approaching the maximum- 
minimum plan now in general use in continental Europe. A single 
basis tariff was eminently right ten or fifteen years ago, when 
nations generally used that method of levying duties, but we have 


passed from a world of single basis tariffs to one which is now _ 


largely a world of maximum-minimum tariffs. Disregarding the 
general development, we have clung to our old-fashioned tariff 


instrument, and are thus left with very little opportunity to return — ‘} 


good treatment from other countries, and almost no opportunity to 
defend ourselves against bad treatment by them. 
Under our present tariff arrangements every country in the 


world knows that it can put up its tariff against our imports, dis- 


criminating against them as compared to the same products from 
other countries, and yet it will suffer absolutely no disadvantage 
from such action. Every country knows, further, that if it grants 
to the United States especial favors in its tariff arrangements it 
can expect no benefit from such action, because we have but a single 
tariff rate and must charge that country which favors us just as 
high a rate as the one which discriminates against us by arbitrarily 
high rates of duty. The result is that, on the one hand, we are 
helpless against unfriendly legislation and, on the other, unable to 
return friendly tariff provisions. 
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What advantages we would reap from a modern tariff system 
are perhaps best shown by considering the disadvantages under 
which we now labor. There are certain classes of goods, like agri- 
cultural implements, which can be manufactured much cheaper in 
this country than anywhere else in the world on account of the 
great quantities turned out, which are exported even now for cash, 
simply because they can be sold at a lower price by us than by 
Europeans, and the purchaser has a chance to resell at a profit on 
account of the low original cost. In such trade as this, if favorable 
conditions were established for foreign trade, our natural advan- 
tages would be such that we could in a short time assume the lead- 
ing role. At present, however, the European countries levy high 
duties against such goods, which materially restrict the field in which 
they might be sold. 

The handicap under which the American exporter works I 
can present most clearly by showing the effect of foreign tariff 
legislation upon the trade in electrical apparatus—the branch of 
export trade with which I am most familiar. 

Before the Europeans had learned to manufacture tramway 
motors there was a great outlet for this class of apparatus in Euro- 
pean markets. The time has come, however, when it is difficult to 
compete with the French, Germans and Austrians for electrical 
apparatus to be used in their own countries. This is due to 
two causes. In the first place, in these continental countries, the 
population is so dense and the standard of life so much lower 
than in America that the labor cost in producing apparatus is 
necessarily lower than in the United States. This fact, however, 
would not of itself overbalance the advantages we have in other | 
lines—notably superior skill. Added to this, we have the dis- 
crimination of the foreign tariff, which our government has as 
yet made no effort to break down or modify. This has been 
so adjusted as to gradually encroach on our trade in many coun- 
tries, in some instances practically bringing our exclusion. In 
Great Britain, which is a free trade country, the Americans stand 
a better chance, but even there it is very difficult to compete 


with the Germans, who have made such a special study of the export _ : 
business. They have formed certain pools, consisting of the leading _ 


manufacturers, who maintain a certain price for home consumption | 
and a much lower price for export business. o 
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To give you an illustration of the way Germans conduct their 
export business, | may state that while I was in France, about 
four years ago, I knew of the purchase from the Germans of sheet 
steel for the manufacture of electrical apparatus at a price delivered 
in France, duty and freight paid, which was much lower than the 
Germans could buy the same sheet steel for in Germany. The duty 
on this sheet steel in France was not less than ten or fifteen franes 
per 100 kilos. Against these methods for encouraging export it is, 
of course, hard for the average American manufacturer to compete. 

A word may be inserted here concerning the justice of adopting 
such methods of competition—the fixing of one price for the home 
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raised that it is unfair to sell for less money abroad than at | 
home. This complaint is really without good foundation. Any — 
goods which are manufactured for export do not interfere with 
home competition. By being able to export a certain quantity 
of manufactured products in times of business depression, the 
fixed general expenses of manufacturers are greatly reduced, and 
permit a reduction of prices for home consumption. The export 
business should be looked upon by American manufacturers, as long | 
as we are as prosperous as we are now, and as long as the demand 
exceeds the supply, as a kind of a friction load to be used to raise 
the low points of the “sine” curve, representing the ups and downs 
of business activity. Although some seeming sacrifices have to be 
made in good times, these sacrifices will be more than made up in 
bad times, and the home consumer will profit in the periods of 
stringency because of the export business. 


lations a once flourishing market for American electrical apparatus 
has disappeared, in spite of other very obvious advantages in manu- 
facture present in the United States. Due to this fact, our best 
market has now been transferred to some of the less developed 
countries. Our greatest demands for manufactured electrical appa- 
ratus now come from Mexico, Japan, Brazil and the west coast of 
South America. The great predominance of British interests in 
the Argentine is the reason why there is not so much demand ia 
that country for electrical apparatus of American manufacture as 
there is for that of British make. 

That American manufacturers should be thus excluded from 


market and another for export trade. The cry is sometimes 


Owing to the cheap European labor and the adverse tariff regu- a 
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the market of the most important European countries means, of 
course, a direct loss to American labor as well as to American 
capital. It may be instructive to note in this connection what has 
been the outcome in European countries which have adopted the 
policy of mutual concession in determining their trade relations. 
It need hardly be said that this policy has had the effect of stinu- 
lating trade among themselves as against American goods. 

If we should take France, for instance, which applies its mini- 
mum tariff to Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain and other coun- 
tries, we would find that it is almost impossible to compete with 
these countries on an equal footing, because we are taxed with the 
maximum tariff, and in consequence the export trade of the coun- 
tries mentioned above with France is greatly stimulated, and we 
suffer to a corresponding extent. Could we be freed from this dis- 
crimination through the agency of a tariff agreement which would 
put us in, say the French market, on the same basis as Germany 
and Switzerland, our export trade would again be able to seek the 
European market with greater success than at present, even if, on 
account of local competition, it should prove impossible to attain 
our former preponderance. 

I have shown that the United States possesses a basis for the 
development of foreign trade present in few, if any, of the other 
nations of the world. In view of the fact that if normal grounds of 
competition were established a great increase in our foreign trade 
would ensue, it seems to me that the establishment of such condi- 
tions is a problem that should engage the attention of every person 
interested in the continued prosperity of our nation. These are, let 
me repeat, business questions, and should be viewed and decided 
from the business standpoint. We cannot afford to neglect so im- 
portant a factor in our national prosperity as the development of 
our foreign trade. In my judgment, as a practical man, and not as 
a theorist, we ought to make in this country a careful study of all 
our trade relations with the nations with whom we deal, or in which 
we hope some time to get a market, to the end that the constantly 
changing tariff conditions among them may be met by such changes 
on our part as shall allow reciprocal relations of some sort to 
operate to the advantage of all parties. 

If it were possible for the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate to appoint committees consisting of such able 
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sure that any expense connected with such trips would be fully 
repaid by the benefits which would follow. A clearer understand- 
ing of our needs would be arrived at and tariff changes would 
be urged and adopted and an increased export trade would be 
the result. The trouble with our Congress is that there are very 
_ few men who understand foreign conditions as well as does Secre- 
tary Root. 
Let me illustrate the advantages that would arise from such 
a sane study of tariff questions as I have suggested by the experi- 
ence of one of our greatest commercial rivals. Germany, before 
she adopted her new tariff, studied the whole foreign trade sit- 
uation very carefully by a most competent commission. She 
examined her local manufacturers as to cost of production, and 
as to what they could do in foreign markets if certain arrange- 
ments could be made. She sent emissaries to different parts 
of the world, particularly to our own country, where they made 
most careful observations of manufacture, shipment, collection, 
etc., to see how they might themselves benefit by a study of 
our excellent methods, not only in getting their goods into the 
‘United States, but in competition with us in other parts of the 
world where we have to put our surplus. Having thus fortified 
_ themselves with a fund of information on the subject, the represen- 
_tatives of the German Government were able to proceed intelligently 
- to the formulation ofan efficient tariff measure, such as the one 
- now in force in the empire. The result of this careful study of 
foreign business preceding the enactment of her tariff is that to- 
day Germany is our chief competitor, and the one that is most to be 
feared. 

= We might well profit by this example. It would be of great 
advantage to us if we adopted some of Germany’s thoroughness in 
the study of so important a subject which has a bearing upon every 
manufacturer who produces a surplus, or who will produce a surplus 
if home consumption declines. ; 
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THE LEATHER INDUSTRY AND THE TAREE 


By A. Aucustus HEALY, 
Vice-President United States Leather Company, New York City. 


The leather industry is one of the industries of the United 
States that are victims, not beneficiaries, of the tariff. Shoe manu- 
facturing is another. Agriculture, conspicuously, is a third. There 
are others. 

Partly because of the abundance in our country of oak and 
hemlock bark and other tanning material, partly because of the 
enterprise and skiil of our people, American tanners have been able, 
not only completely to hold their home market, but to export 
increasing quantities of leather to Europe. This they have suc- 
ceeded in doing notwithstanding the handicap imposed upon them 
by the tariff—a handicap now more serious than ever. 

The leather industry has never asked for governmental favor. 
It has never demanded that the people of the United States be 
taxed for its benefit, but itself has been taxed and is now taxed by 
the tariff for the benefit of other and more favored industries. It 
has paid higher prices because of the tariff for its steel and copper, 
for building material, for machinery and tools, for oils and other 
minor articles used in manufacture. It has paid these taxes and 
all engaged in the industry have paid an increased cost of living by 
reason of the tariff without getting the slightest benefit in return. 
Added to this, our market abroad is diminished by the high tariff 
on foreign imports, which prevents other countries from sending 
here commodities in return for which they would take increased 
quantities of our leather and also increased quantities of our boots 
and shoes. 

Notwithstanding the double detriment to our industry worked 
by the tariff, until a decade ago no protest or complaint had gone 
up from leather manufacturers. The protective system in an ex- 
treme form, had been adopted by the government and was accepted 
by them as part of the established order of things. The injustice 
and injury to their particular business was borne in silence. But 
wee, in 1897, it was proposed in the Dingley tariff to assail us 
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with a duty on hides, the raw material of our industry, the leather _ 
people thought that it was time to protest. A delegation went to 
Washington and appeared before the ways and means committee 
to remonstrate against the imposition of this duty. They told epee 
not only the manufacture of leather, but cattle raising, had ex-— 
panded and reached to foreign markets during a quarter of a | 
century of free hides. They showed that the United States — ie 
duced and could produce only about two-thirds of the number of _ 
hides required by our tanners, necessitating large imports of them; 
that we should be at a great disadvantage in the hide markets of 
the world in competing with Canada and European nations, none . 
of which imposed a duty on hides; that our growing export trade _ 
in shoes would be handicapped by the enhanced cost of leather, 
They pointed out that hides in relation to cattle were a by-product — e i 
and farmers would get little or no benefit from the duty; that there 
had been no request for such a duty from cattle raisers, or, indeed, __ 
from any source so far as had been heard, and, finally, that it would 
be most unjust to the leather and shoe industries of the country, — ‘ 
which then were receiving only injury from the tariff, to impose this 
additional burden upon them. The argument at the hearing was 
one-sided, no one appearing in favor of the duty, but the committee 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal of the leather men, and the odious 
tax was imposed. At that time Senator Hanna was in control. He 
had promised that “everybody should be protected,” and no person 
in opposition to a duty had any standing at Washington. tone 
During the decade since the imposition of the duty on hides 
it has been a constant and serious detriment to the great leather a: 
and shoe industries of the country, which employ so many thou- ee 
sands of men and so many millions of capital. The injustice and — 
injury of this duty is deeply felt by all connected with the shoe and a 
leather trades and is voiced at every meeting of their associations. 
A large delegation of prominent leather and shoe manufacturers 
appeared before President Roosevelt more than a year ago to invoke @ - 
his influence with Congress in favor of its repeal, but without 
result. 
By dint of great effort and with a minimum of profit on their 
exported products, the leather and shoe manufacturers have been 
able thus far to retain their hold on foreign markets. Their trade, — 
however, with European nations is not increasing, and there is 
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danger of its diminution. Through the operation of the maximum 
and minimum tariff, our exports of shoes to Germany and France 
are likely soon materially to fall off unless our government responds 
to the overtures of those nations for some form of reciprocity. We 
can produce here a better quality of both sole leather and upper 
leather at a given price than can be produced in Europe. We are 
far more skilful in the manufacture of shoes. But, as President 
McKinley said, “If we will not buy, we cannot sell.” We need 
reciprocity with the countries of continental Europe, with Canada 
and the South American Republics. A more liberal policy on the 
part of our government in the establishment of trade relations with 
other countries, which should result in increased interchange of 
commodities upon a fair and friendly basis of reciprocity, would 
tend greatly to augment our exports of leather and shoes, to the 


great advantage of those industries and to the benefit of the country 
at large. peek 
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In writing on the tariff as it affects our American industries — 
through the importation of Canadian timber, it is hard to determine a 
just where to begin. Perhaps I might begin by saying that I have — . 
been in the white pine lumber business here in the Saginaw Valley — q 
all my business life, extending over a period of thirty years, and 
for that reason should be qualified to give a more or less valuable 
expert opinion. 

Years ago Michigan was full of standing pine, and the Sagi- — 
naw River was lined with saw mills from one end to the other. In 
1884 over one thousand million feet of white pine lumber was s 
manufactured on the Saginaw River. Last year there was not 
over twenty-five million of white pine manufactured in the same ie. 
district. With this vast quantity of raw material—by raw material 
I mean white pine lumber standing in our forests here years ago— 
it was natural that this valley should begin to develop the manu- 
facture of the same, and that numerous planing mills and box es 
factories should start, beginning first as small affairs, but gradually 
growing until a vast industry was built up. Those interested in 
this great industry, as the pine forests began to disappear, were 
far-sighted, and with good judgment secured timber lands in Canada, 
with the idea that the Georgian Bay district, being so near and 
accessible, the logs could be towed from Georgian Bay across Lake 
Huron and up the Saginaw Bay to the Saginaw River for manu- 
facture into lumber, thus prolonging the life of the planing mills, 
box factories, sash and door factories, and other cognate industries 
for many years to come. 

Then came the American tariff, imposing a duty of two dol- 
lars a thousand on sawed lumber imported to this country from — 
Canada, and, in retaliation, Canada, with good reason, said that if ey 
lumber cut by Canadians within Canadian borders cannot be —- 
into the United States as rough lumber without paying a tax of — 
two dollars a thousand, then the American mill owner shall not 
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ship or remove saw logs from Canadian territory unless the same 
be manufactured into lumber on Canadian soil, and from that time 
on all sales of Canadian timber have been made with a proviso 
that it should be manufactured within Canadian territory. 

What is the result? The forests of Michigan are gone. The 
supply of white pine that we were able to obtain from the Duluth 
district and along the shore of Lake Superior has nearly vanished, 
so that we have to go to Canada for our raw material or else go 
out of the manufacturing business. 

The box manufacturing industry alone of the Saginaw Valley 
reached tremendous importance. One company cut up over thirty 
million feet of white pine into boxes annually, and the high-water 
mark of the industry was reached in 1902, but since that time 
has been gradually declining, not because more boxes have not been 
used, not because there was not a greater demand for packing 
boxes of all descriptions, but because of the continued increase in 
cost and the growing scarcity of the raw material. During the last 
four years at least thirty per cent of the box factories of the 
Saginaw Valley have gone out of commission. Four years ago 
one company operating a box factory and a planing mill at Sagi- 


naw and Bay City handled one hundred million feet of white pine 
lumber, and ninety-five per cent of it passed through the planing 


mill, box factory or door factory, or, in other words, was sold as 
finished product and not as rough lumber. 

With the growth of the Canadian Northwest and with the 
advantage that Canada has in exporting, the Canadian handlers of 
white pine lumber are able to bid successfully for the products 
of the saw mills as against their American competitors, for the 
American manufacturer is handicapped by having to pay the two 
dollars per thousand tariff to his own government on every thou- 
sand feet of this raw material that he brings to his factory in the 
United States, wherein home labor is employed to manufacture it 
into dressed lumber, sash, doors, blinds, window frames, packing 
boxes, etc. 

In an address delivered by Charles Willis Ward, of Queens, 
Long Island, January 23, 1907, in reply to the address of welcome 
delivered by the Lieutenant Governer to the American Carnation 
Society, at Toronto, speaking of the resources of Canada, he 
said: “From the Atlantic to Lake Winnipeg, and from the northern 
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boundary of Lake Superior to near the southern shore of Hudson 
Bay, are still standing countless thousands of millions of valuable 
timbered forests, and the same is true along the western borders 
of the Rocky Mountains, among the Selkirks and bordering the 
Pacific Ocean from Vancouver northward to Alaska. While | 
_ have no figures to support the assertion, I will risk the opinion 
that Canada has to-day ten times the area standing in original 
forests that now remain in the United States, and the day is not 
far distant when the largest proportion of the timber consumed 
7 in the United States must of necessity be drawn from Canadian 

forests.” 
‘ Now, as a manufacturer, as an employer of labor, and as one 
> _ who has been in the lumber business all his life and is now engaged 
a. in it, as an owner of forests and timber lands and saw mills, I can- 
not see wherein the government of the United States is not making 
i. a great mistake in maintaining this tariff upon rough lumber, taxing 
- our home industries for their raw material and offering a premium 
_ for the destruction of our present forest area. Canadian white pine 
will be manufactured at the mills along the Georgian Bay for many 
--years to come, and American industries built up by our home product 
_ that is now exhausted should have free access to this, their only 
source of supply. 
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Municipal Paving 


A SYMPOSIUM 


New York City.—P. C. Witson, New York. 
Chicago.— Freperic Rex, Assistant City Statistician, Shin Ill. 
Philadelphia.—Ernest S. Braprorp, University of Pennsylvania. ware 


Louis —JAMes C. Superintendent Street Department, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Boston.— Hersert SwAN, Esqg., Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore.—Henry Jones Forp, Editor The News, Baltimore, Md. a 5 


Cleveland.—A. R. CALtow, Secretary of the Board of Public Service, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Gincinnati— Max B. pot Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit—Detos F. Wiicox, Ph.D., Secretary Municipal League, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Washington, D. C.—Daniet E. Garces, Secretary to the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, District of Columbia. 


Louisville. — James E. Farrieicu, Esg., Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis. — ANprEw Rinker, City Engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis.—Jacos P. DuNN of the Editorial Staff The Star, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Hartford.— FREDERICK LuTHER Forp, City Engineer, Hartford, Conn. 
Des Moines.— E. D. Samson, Esg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Duluth— W. B. Parton, C. E., Manager Duluth Engineering Company, 
Duluth, Minn. 


NEW YORK CITY 
By P. C. Wutson, New York. 


The work of paving streets and highways in the City of New York is 
under the jurisdiction of the various borough presidents. Specific infor- 
mation in the following report refers to the Borough of Manhattan, general 
information refers to the City of New York. 

Public notices for proposals in the matter of contracts must be adver- 
tised at least ten days in the City Record and in the corporation newspapers. 
The corporation counsel settles the terms of the contract as an act of pre- 
liminary specification to the bid or proposal. 
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Bids are publicly opened by the borough president in the presence of the a 
comptroller, whose absence, however, does not postpone the opening of the __ 
bids. If the successful bidder fails to accept the contract within five days 
after written notice that it has been awarded to his proposal, or if he fails 
to give proper security and to execute the contract, it shall be readvertised but 
and relet. 

The borough president has independent power to award the contract ie 
to the lowest bidder. In order to award the contract to other than the lowest _ ; 
bidder, the borough president must secure a three-quarters vote of the board  __ 
of estimate and apportionment, of which board he is a member, that it — 
for the public interest to make such award. 

The adequacy and sufficiency of the security bond of the successful . 
bidder must be approved by the comptroller. No bid is ever awarded to any 
person in arrears to the City of New York upon debt or contract, or whe a 
is a defaulter upon any obligation to the city. 


MILEAGE OF PAVEMENTS, BorouGH OF MANHATTAN, JAN, I, 1907. 


Sq. yards. Miles. ee 
Specification granite 2,013,447.56 50.10 

9,411,119.03 393-45 


The general tendency, within the last five years, has been to reduce the 4 
mileage of macadam, cobble, specification granite, square granite, specification — 
- trap and Belgian trap pavements, and to increase the mileage of asphalt 

sheet, block asphalt and creosoted wood block. 3 


AverAGE Prices, BoroucH oF MANHATTAN, City oF New York. 


Asphalt Sheet. 


Period of Sq. yd. Sq. yd. Sewer Avg, price 
Year. main- pave- stone oe. Curb. and including all 
tenance. ment. foundation. P water head. items of cost "pee 


190I.... 10 yrs. $2.08 $0.48 $6.55 $0.76 $24.00 $3.73 


1.12 0.33 0.57% 20.51 1.95 
1.16 0.31 5.40 0.59% 20.00 2.27 oa 
aa 0.35 3.50 0.73 20.10 2.13 
oO. 5.20 0.58 16.10 1.54 
4.83 0.55% 14.72 1.66 
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Asphalt Block. 


Period of Sq. yd. . yd. Sewer Avg, price 
main- pave- and including all 
tenance. ment. ion. “ water head. items of cost _ 


5 yrs. $2.58 
1.73 
1.75 
1.72 
1.60 
1.56 


Granite Block 


$3.03 
4.90 
2.76 4.36 


4.42 
4.02 


Wood Block. 


1904.... yrs. $2.39 $6.18  $0.60% $20.00 $3.87 
2 6.07 0.64 16.00 4.10 
1906. ... 2.76 6.12 0.66 15.43 4.45 


There is no reason for the excessive price of concrete foundation for 
wood block pavement. There is a practical monopoly in the City of New 
York for the laying of this pavement. The cost of pavements in the Borough 
of Manhattan is increased on account of the numerous subsurface structures, 
necessitating during the year 1906, 32,951 openings in the surface of street 
pavements. The profit on the restoration of such openings is sufficient to tend _ 
towards a reduction in the bid of an asphalt company which provides for a _ 
maintenance period of five years. Unusually heavy traffic in the Borough of | 
Manhattan tends to increase the restoration, due to wear and tear, and there- 
fore has an opposite influence on the matter of cost under a five year mainte- — 
nance contract. The chief engineer of the bureau of highways for the . 
Borough of Manhattan in his report for the year 1906 states as follows: pane hae 

“There has been maintained, under contract, and where the original — 
guarantee of maintenance has expired, 690,000 square yards of pavement _ 
on which 160,000 square yards of repairs have been made at a cost of thirty- 
four cents per square yard per year. The same work in Brooklyn costs seven 
cents per square yard per year, the increased cost in Manhattan being due a 
the unusual traffic conditions and the large amount of street opening, the ; 
contract prices being as low as those in Brooklyn.” 

The electric trolley-slot and the old strap rail both hasten the destruc- > 
tion of pavements. Concrete foundations of not less than five inches in depth, 
topped by a binder of at least one inch in depth are preferred to the relaying © 
of old granite blocks, for the reason that the latter is unstable, and that sink- 
ages and rocking occur where the pavement is replaced over cuts. 

On a small contract one inspector is assigned. On a larger contract two 
or more are assigned, depending upon the number of points at which work 
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is being prosecuted. An inspector is assigned to concrete work, and one to 
the laying of asphalt, on all large contracts; occasionally one is also appointed 
to supervise the laying of curbing. These imspectors report to the chief 
engineer, or to the principal assistant engineer. During the last year nine 
inspectors were detailed for the inspection of pavements on which the origi- 
nal guarantee is still in force. Seven inspectors were assigned to pavements 
upon which the original maintenance period had expired. 

Contractors for paving cannot be held closely to the specifications of 
their contracts because of the lack of inspectors of the bureau of highways 
at the plants of the various paving companies. 

The time required for completion depends upon the extent of contract. 
The contractor is under orders from the engineer of the bureau of highways 
as to details in the prosecution of the work. Days in which the contractor 
is prevented by reason of the weather or other unforeseen difficulties are not 
included in the computation of the number of consecutive working days 
specified in the contract. Contracts usually provide for damages to the extent 
of $10.00 per day. 

Assessment work for the paving of a street which has never previously 
been paved is paid for by the abutting property owners, and is authorized by 
a resolution of the board of estimate and apportionment. The surveys and 
plans for such work are prepared by a city surveyor, who is not a regular 
city employee, but appointed by the borough president. The chief engineer of 
the bureau of highways, under the department of the borough president, 
compiles the assessment list from the plans and surveys of the city surveyor, 
together with reports made on such work by the regular inspectors of the 
bureau of highways. This assessment list is forwarded to the commissioner 
of public works, who in turn forwards it to his superior officer, the borough 
president, for approval. The borough president then transmits this list to 
the board of assessors, and tax bills are made in accordance therewith. 

Repaving and repairing of streets and highways are entirely paid for by 
the City of New York at large, from the funds raised by the issue of corporate 
stock, special revenue bonds, or from annual budget accounts. The borough 
president is the sole authority for action in the matter of repaving and repair- 
ing of streets and highways. In this class of work the surveys and estimates 
preparatory to bids are made by engineers of the bureau of highways. 

In accordance with various acts of the legislature, and resolutions of the 
common council, surface street railroad companies are liable for the cost of 
paving and repaving of the area contained within their rails and two feet 
outside of the outer rails of their tracks. Bills for such work are sent to the 
various street railway companies by the borough president upon reports made 
by the chief engineer of the bureau of highways. 

There is special assessment work in connection with paving. Rebates are 
granted when the amount of the deposit exceeds the amount required for 
restoration of the cut. 

Sheet asphalt covers a larger area in the highways of the Borough of 
Manhattan than any other kind of pavements, and is the most satisfactory 
general pavement. At present there is being given to the creosoted wood 
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“A block an extensive ‘trial in the Borough of Manhattan oe streets below 
Fourteenth Street carrying very heavy traffic. The following general recom- 
mendations are offered: 
That the foundation of all streets should be concrete, to a depth of at 
least six inches. 
That the period of maintenance should be reduced from five to one or 
two years. 

That the circumstances pertinent to the granting of time allowance to 
contractors should be known personally, either by the chief engineer or the 
na principal assistant engineer. 
wets _ City surveyors should not be employed by bureau of highways; assistant 
should be appointed instead. 

Preliminary surveys and estimates should be more accurate and more 
comprehensive. 

The specification should require an asphalt block of the specific £,- 
: "gravity of not less than 2.50, the test for the same to be made upon a full- ; 
size block, and that abrasion tests also should be carried on by the bureau 
of highways. 

Bids should be advertised for and contract let early in year. 

Only competent inspectors should be employed in order to prevent faulty 
ork and the use of faulty material. 

Inspectors paid by the city should be stationed at the asphalt and - c 

wood-preserving plants. 
; Inspectors’ records should be made more comprehensive and should be es 

compiled to serve as cost records of work. 

Force of inspectors on maintenance should be doubled and borough 
divided into inspection districts to insure prompt repair and efficient inspec- — 
tion of paving and repaving. It is possible that the work of restoration could a 
be more efficiently and promptly accomplished if maintenance contracts were 
let for each district to be awarded to a single company. 

Police and street cleaning departments should assist bureau of highways — 
by notifying it of defects in pavements and preventing bonfires. ied 

Pipe galleries should be constructed. 

Public service corporations should not be allowed to inconvenience the _ 
public in laying subsurface structures. 

Corporation inspectors should not be paid by the public service corpora-— 
tions, but by the city, and should be a part of the regular force of the bureau 
of highways. 

All openings in pavements should be through permits issued under one 
special official. 

Map showing all existing subsurface Structures should be made. 
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CHICAGO 


By Freneric Rex, Assistant City Statistician, Chicago, 


For the past ten years all paving improvements in Chicago, have been in 
charge of a board of local improvements, consisting of four members and a 
superintendent of special assessments, who also acts as secretary of the board. 
It is the duty of this board to originate all acts for local improvement as 
well as hold public daily sessions for the transaction of business. Public 
hearings are given to property owners supposed to be benefited by any pro- 
posed paving improvement, notice of such hearing being sent them at least 
five days prior to the hearing. At the public hearing the board must show 
the necessity of the planned improvement, its nature and estimated cost. In 
case objection is made the board may in its own discretion “alter or modify the 
extent, nature, kind, character and estimated cost,” provided such change does 
not increase the estimated cost of the improvement by twenty per cent, or it 
may entirely abandon the same. However, when a remonstrance petition 
is filed with the board by a majority of frontage owners on the line of the 
proposed improvement within thirty days after the public hearing thereon, 
all further proceedings thereon are stayed for one year. If no such 
petition is filed the board submits to the city council an ordinance ordering 
the improvement together with a recommendation signed by at least a 
majority of its members for its passage. Appended to the foregoing 
recommendation must be an estimate of the probable cost of the improvement, 
itemized so far as deemed necessary. 

One-half of the frontage owners along any street may originate plans 
for its improvement by petitioning the board, whereupon the latter at a public 
hearing determines the nature of the same together with its cost and trans- 
mits to the city council an ordinance including the estimated cost with the 
usual recommendation for its passage. Upon the passage of an ordit. ‘nce 
for a local improvement by the city council it is the duty of the secretary of 
the board of local improvements to file a petition in the county court, together 
with a copy of the ordinance as passed, of the estimated cost of the improve- 
ment as fixed by the council and of the recommendation of the board upon 
the proposed project. In addition there must be filed an assessment roll 
showing a true and impartial spreading of the assessment of the cost among 
the abutting property owners in proportion to benefits received, with an esti- 
mate of the percentage of the total cost to be charged to the municipality 
as “public benefits.” 

At least two weeks’ notice must be given to all interested parties before 
confirmation of the assessment is moved in the county court, such notice 
stating the total cost of the improvement, the amount assessed as benefits 
to the public as well as the amount assessed against the property owners thus 
notified. The court has final jurisdiction and power to correct and revise 
the assessment levied and change the distribution of the total cost among the 
contiguous land owners for the purpose of obtaining a just and equitable 
assessment, its judgment acting as a lien upon the property assessed for a 
period of five years after the assessment has been paid. However, should 
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ie any owner believe that his property is assessed more than its proportionate 
= share he may demand a trial by jury upon this issue. 
vs. The cost of street paving is borne, in the great majority of cases, by the 
3 adjacent property owner solely, by a special assessment of his property, in 
a few excepted instances an allowance being made for “public benefits,” 
_ which is assessed against the municipality. In fixing the “public benefits” 
which the city must pay, consideration is given to the extent and character 
of the team traffic upon a street and to what degree the street will be sub- 
jected to through traffic which neither originates nor ends on such parti- | 


cular thoroughfare, the rate allowed in consequence varying from six per cent _ 

to twenty-five per cent of the total cost. 
As an accommodation to property owners the cost of the improvement _ 

may be divided into five or ten annual instalments. Bonds payable out of 

such instalments, may be issued in anticipation bearing five per cent interest. 

These bonds are a lien upon the property benefited and do not constitute 

an obligation against the municipality. _ Street railway companies are required p 


duplication of accounts and merely serves to confuse. In case the amount 
collected for paving a street exceeds the final cost, the excess is refunded | 
pro rata. The same procedure obtains for the enforcement of payment of ars 
unpaid assessments as in other proceedings to recover judgment for delinquent —__ 
taxes. 
In securing bids for the construction of a proposed improvement the ‘ 
board of local improvements is required to advertise for the same in some _ 
newspaper of general circulation, either for the work as a whole or in - 
cified sections. The time for opening the bids received must not be more — 
than fifteen nor less than ten days after such advertisement is published. All _ 
bids to be entitled to consideration must be accompanied by cash or a certified 
check of ten per cent of the aggregate cost of the improvement, payable 
to the order of the president of the board in his official capacity. 
The board may reject any or all proposals when it believes such a course 
subserves the interests of the community. It is compelled to do so whenev ie. 
it is of the opinion that collusion exists between the contractors either to 
limit the number of bidders or to increase the contract price, and that the 
lowest bid is made in consequence thereof. It can also reject the bid of any — 
party who has been delinquent in the performance of any prior municipal 
contract as well as of all parties other than of the lowest responsible bidder. — 
Award of contracts must be made within twenty days after the time __ 
fixed for receiving bids. A failure to make an award within such time 
renders it necessary to readvertise for proposals, and all checks deposited — 
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to pave poruon O 1 treet Ilay etweeli tracks along thei! 
right ot Way anda at all times keep the pav ement in good condition. is 
The collection of the amounts due for street paving falls within the 
a sphere of the city collector until March 10 of each year after which all — ——— 
ae delinquent assessments are turned over to the county collector, who has powers el 
to enforce payment. It has been noted that there is no adequate reason for 
th ‘ntenance of this dual system of collection as it results in a 
— 
by tormer bidders are returned. Should any bidder, upon receiving an | 
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award of contract fail or refuse to enter into the performance of the same, 
the certified check or cash accompanying the bid is declared forfeited to the 
street maintenance fund of the city. 

If a majority of the property owners are of the opinion that the cost of 
the proposed improvement is excessive, they may within ten days after the 
publication of the award of contract, elect to undertake the work upon 
agreement to perform it at ten per cent less than the price at which the con- 
tract had been awarded. It has been provided in the new city charter 
soon to be submitted to the voters for approval, that the board of local im- 
provements may, upon authorization by the city council, lay a street pavement 
in case it can do so more cheaply than the price submitted by the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

Contractors, at the time of entering into a contract, must give a personal 
or surety bond for double the amount of the total cost of the proposed im- 
provement. 

At the close of 1906 there were 1,544.77 miles of improved streets and 
alleys in Chicago, of which 34.89 per cent were paved with cedar block; 34.26 
per cent with macadam; 20.96 with asphalt; 5.96 per cent with brick and 
3.38 per cent with granite block. During the past year there were laid 52.42 
miles of asphalt; 43.47 miles of macadam; 5.16 miles of brick and 3.91 miles 
of granite, making a total of 106.10 miles. Inasmuch as the local soil is either 
sand or clay no particular difficulty or special attention as to preparation 
is involved. 

The cost of laying pavement is as follows: 

Asphalt 

Brick 

Concrete 

Creosoted block 

Granite block 

Macadam 
Novaculite 


For comparative purposes these various prices would be of little, if any 
value, unless one take into consideration various items that go to increase the 
cost of an article, such as a long haul of material and the question of wages, 
the quality of work rendered supposedly being the same under the circum- 
stances. A bitulithic pavement, three-quarters of a mile in length, has been 
laid by one of the city’s park boards, its cost being slightly less than $3.00 per 
square yard. Cedar block is no longer laid, and when worn out is replaced 
by other material. 

Asphalt, brick, creosoted and granite block pavements are laid on a 
foundation of Portland cement concrete of a uniform thickness of six inches; 
macadam on a foundation of nine inches of limestone and three and one-half 
inches of crushed granite; concrete on six inches of cinders, and novaculite 
on ten inches of limestone. The work of laying these pavements is subject 
to the rigid supervision of the board, its inspectors having authority to order 
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the dismissal of any employee of the contractor who refuses or neglects to 
carry out the provisions of the specifications, as well as order the removal 
of rejected material and the replacement of all work improperly done at the 
expense of the contractor. The time limit fixed for the completion of work 
yaries with each contract, the measure of damages being at the rate of 
$25.00 per day for each and every day elapsing after the time specified for 
completion. Where the contractor is delayed by the city in any way the time 
of such delay is added to the time originally allotted. Before the acceptance 
of a paving by the city the contractor must guarantee to keep the same in con- 
tinuous good condition and repair for a period of from five to ten years 
following the completion and acceptance of the improvement. Although sub- 
ject to evasion on the part of contractors, it has been the policy of the city 
authorities to secure the enforcement of this provision wherever possible. 

In deciding upon the satisfaction given by a pavement one must view 
the situation from a relative standpoint. A pavement which may give 
perfect satisfaction when laid in a street exposed to light or moderately 
heavy traffic may be entirely unsuited to the business section of a city, or 
when laid in the vicinity of docks, warehouses and factories. Granite pave- 
ment, chiefly laid in the business section of Chicago, has been generally 
acknowledged as alone meeting the requirements of its excessively heavy traffic. 
For streets with moderately heavy traffic creosoted block and asphalt have 
been found most adaptable. Asphalt has also been laid in the light business 
and more generally used residence streets, while brick and macadam have 
been placed in the outlying, unfrequented and suburban districts as most 
suitable to such localities. 

In concluding, it may be stated that the present method of taxation 
for street improvements is antiquated and an imposition upon the taxpayer. 
Property owners are subjected to repeated special assessments for paving 
and repaving of streets whose pavements have been worn out not by them- 
selves, but by the community. To illustrate, cases may be instanced where 
streets serving as busy arteries of traffic have been replaced at least once 
every five or six years, it being no uncommon occurrence for the same prop- 
erty owner to be assessed for a new paving of his street before he has 
paid the last instalment due on the old. The frequency of such repave- 
ment is evident when one considers that of $3,200,000 expended for street 
paving purposes in 1904, a total of $2,288,000, or seventy-one per cent was 
for replacing former pavement. In 1905 the sum of $2,150,000 was expended 
for repaving out of a total of $3,800,000, being fifty-seven per cent of the 
whole, while in 1906 out of a total of 106.10 miles of pavement laid, forty- 
four per cent was repavement. Such frequency of reassessment, occur- 
ing with well-defined regularity, savors of the nature of a tax and has left 
its impress upon city real estate values. To alleviate so exasperating a 
state of affairs the Chicago charter convention has embodied in its draft of a 
new charter a clause to the effect that “not more than fifty per cent of the cost 
of repaving any street or alley at any future time shall be imposed upon 
Property by special assessment or special taxation.” 


One “ the most mais causes of the early decay of newly- laid pave- . 
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ment is the continued opening of the same by public service corporations in 
order to gain access to gas mains, cables and for the laying of service pipes, — . 
Inasmuch as a pavement whose arch has once been broken can never be put 
back into its former good condition, it should be incumbent upon such cor- 
porations to lay in every unpaved street all its necessary mains and laterals, 
upon receiving notice of the proposed improvement. a 

The street paving problem of Chicago may be summed up by quoting % 
John W. Alvord, the well-known consulting engineer : 

“The City of Chicago has already spent many millions of dollars waste. __ 
fully upon its public streets. It has already spent enough money to be a ‘eae 
well-paved city, but it has spent that money uneconomically and without — 
careful study. 

“There are accomplished, intelligent and educated engineers in the city 
hall who understand paving problems, but their assistance is not often 
sought. Their time is filled with innumerable details, and the tax payer has 
for years insisted upon his right to decide the kind and cost of paving of — ee 
his street as a local and neighborhood question, and has resisted the attempts _ FS 
of any city administration to force upon him anything like a general policy — 
with reference to the paving of the city as a whole. The board of 
local improvements should arrange a general policy of improvement, out- — aS 
line methods and classify the streets, designating the kind of improvement to 
go with each class, recommending such legislation as will enable adequate 
maintenance to accompany all construction, and see to it that some system _ i 
is devised by which such maintenance shall be skilfully, thoughtfully and = 
persistently carried out. 

“In spite of all these sad leakages, Chicago is going to be a splendidly 
paved city. Our city comptroller says $4,000,000 of new pavements were | 
ordered by the board of local improvements last year, and for pavements of 
the highest class. At this rate every street in the city (reasonably populated) _ 
will have a new pavement before 1912.” ; 


PHILADELPHIA 

; By Ernest S. Braprorp, University of Pennsylvania. 


There are in Philadelphia (Jan. 1, 1907) 1,747 miles of streets and roads — 
or which 1,277 miles are paved; the rest are dirt roads. Asphalt and ~ 
granite blocks are the two principal kinds of paving, with about 380 miles 
each, while macadam and vitrified bricks come next, with 273 and 145 miles 
respectively. The following table gives the details for 1905 as well as for 1906: ows 


a3 | | 22 | | 
= = wa > aa = 
65 | £4 < we 
Total miles, Dec. 31, 1905. 61.40) 378.60 | 145.71 | 360.64 19 | 273.34 
57| 379.40 | 147.95 372.04 19 276.06 | 


Total miles, Dec. 31, 1906, | 60. 
4 


& | 70 11.58 20.12 
| 
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The average cost of new paving, from figures furnished by the bureau of 
highways, has been as follows : 


Per. sq. yards. 
1904. 1905. 1906, 


Granite block on concrete base . 308 292 2.9% 
Sheet asphalt ) Trinidad Lake .... 2. S 04. 4a 

on concrete base Refined natural ... ... 193 
Vitrified brick on concrete base 2: 2.33 186 1.68 


number of years, and has discontinued the use of granolithic pavement, | 
asphalt blocks and slag blocks, as they have proved unsatisfactory. Grano- ae 
lithic surfacing is hard to keep in repair when a break occurs unless imme- _ 
diate attention is given, the entire pavement disintegrates rapidly. Asphalt 
blocks break at the base while the surface is apparently intact, and the blocks — nid ‘ 
soon crumble, necessitating the substitution of new material. Slag blocks, 5 
which look well, are expensive and the edges soon chip, and the whole block _ 
becomes slippery. 
Granite blocks, sheet asphalt and vitrified bricks, however, have stood aie rh 
the test—the first named for heavy traffic and steep grades, brick for medium — ‘ 
traffic and grades, while asphalt furnishes a smooth, durable pavement 
for heavy and light vehicles, but is slippery on either medium or steep inclines. — 
The process of paving is the usual one of excavating to a depth of four-_ 
teen inches for granite blocks, eleven for brick, and nine for sheet asphalt; 
rolling the dirt with a ten-ton steam roller; laying a six-inch mixture of 
cement (one part), gravel (three parts) and hard stone or slag (six parts) ; 
then two inches of sand for granite blocks, or one inch for bricks, upon which 
the pavement proper is placed and tamped. The joints between granite — 
blocks are filled with hot pitch and fine gravel; those between the vitrified Fs 
bricks with cement grouting. 4 
The laying of pavements is inspected by city officials, who report all | 
violations of contract, and may order the paving stopped. These men are 
appointed under civil service rules, but many men who know paving thor- 
oughly, often do not pass good technical examinations. Contractors are | 
held to the specifications with reasonable strictness. The contractor specifies 
in his contract the time limit within which he will complete the work, and a 
penalty of $25 a day is provided for each day after the specified limit. 
Bids for new paving and for repairs are advertised in at least three 
daily city newspapers for ten days prior to time of opening bids, and contracts _ 
are let to the lowest responsible bidder. The director of public works may 
reject any bid which is made by an irresponsible person, and let the contract 
to the next higher bidder. The contractor places a bond of $500 with his bid, 
and in case he receives the contract, furnishes security in one-half the amount 
of the contract. The cost of new paving is borne entirely by the adjacent pro- _ 
perty owners, except intersections of streets and those in front of city property or _ 
unassessable property, such as churches, comnaterten, etc. bees assessment bills 
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Repairs, however, are made at the expense of the city. Streets occupied by 
street railway companies must be kept in repair or repaved from curb to curb 
_ by them. The contractor must guarantee the pavement for five years after 


are 


ST. LOUIS 


¢ 


By James C. Travitta, Superintendent Street Department, St. Louis, Mo, | 


Municipal work and improvements in St. Louis are in charge of the | += 
board of public improvements, consisting of six members. The president 
is elected by the people for a term of four years and has general supervision “ss 5 

over all the departments. 


municipal paving must originate with the bard, 
be passed by the municipal assembly, composed of two houses known as the | 
council and house of delegates, and be approved by the mayor. 
The notice of the letting of contracts is published three times in the  __ 
= newspapers doing city printing, the last publication to be at least ten days ox 
before the day egpeniies for the opening of the bids. Such notice states ee ae 


-oompany, payable to the order of the city treasurer for the amount of << 
deposit required, as hereinafter mentioned, the time and place where the bids _ 
will be received and the hour and place for opening the bids. -~ 
Each bidder makes his bid upon blank forms furnished by the street z 
department. The bid, together with a certified check, is placed in a sealed 
envelope, addressed to the president of the board of public improvements, 
If the estimated cost be $3,000 or less, ten per cent of the total cost of the 


a The board is authorized to reject any bid for the following reasons: Bid © 
blank not properly filled up so as to make a bid complete; bid blank having = 
alteration or erasure upon it; bid blank not properly signed; failure to enclose __ 
certified check with bid; bidder not a responsible party: “No person, firm or 
corporation shall be deemed a responsible bidder who has failed or <a 
to fully carry out sad contract let to him or them for doing any city work.” 


_ the interests of the city may require it. 
For the faithful puniocmance of all contracts wate by the board a nels 


bond shall be for the full amount of the contract, and when the a 
amount of contract is over $5,000, the bond shall be for 000 and twenty- five 
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Curbing.—Granite curb is used. The stone must be not less than sixteen _ 
inches deep, six inches thick and four feet long. a 
The top and face is required to have a rough, pean-hammer finish, the _ 
face dressed to the full depth of the stone and the bottom roughly squared: _ 
the backs of the stones are dressed parallel to the face to a depth of four 
inches below the top. The curb is set in concrete six inches deep and backed 
with concrete six inches wide to a line six inches below the top of curb. The 
cost of curbing, furnished and set in concrete, is ninety cents per lineal foot. 
Vitrified Brick.—The vitrified bricks shall not be less than eight inches 
nor more than ten inches long, not less than two and one-half inches nor 
more than three and one-half inches wide, not less than four inches nor more 
than four and one-half inches deep. They shall be free from lime or 
other impurities, uniform in size and quality, thoroughly burned and annealed _ 
and free from internal flaws, cracks and laminations. EF Vad 
They shall show a modulus of rupture on cross-breaking of not less than 
2,000 pounds per square inch. hii’ 
They shall not lose more than twenty-five per cent of the original weight — 
in the rattler. pete 
The “rattler” is twenty-eight inches in diameter and shall make thirty __ 
revolutions per minute. The number of revolutions for a test shall be eight- __ 
een hundred. a> 
They shall not absorb more than two per cent of their own weight of 
water after being immersed in water forty-eight hours. An absorption of not —__ 
exceeding four per cent may be allowed in case the brick will show a loss of 
wae by abrasion of not over twenty per cent of the original weight of the __ 
rick. 
. oP acaaa test shall be made on bricks that have passed through ig. 
the “rattler.” Mee 
Granite Blocks—The granite blocks shall not be less than nine inches ; 
nor more than twelve inches long, not less than three and one-half nor more a 
than four and one-half inches wide, not less than five nor more than six inches 
deep, and dressed true to the square, closely approximating a rectangle in 
every section. 
All blocks shall have smooth tops and smooth sides and square ends to — 
at least two-thirds of their depth. No bunches on top exceeding one-fourth 
inch shall be permitted a 
The depth of each block at both ends and the middle must be as nearly — 
a as possible and in no case show a difference of more than one-half —— 
inch. 
Blocks shall be laid on a two-inch bed of sand. Joints of the blocks shall oy 
not exceed five-eighths of aninch and longitudinal joints broken so as to leave 
a lap of at least three inches. Joints must be filled with sand. 
Asphalt.—The asphalt pavement consists of a binder course one and one- 
half inches in thickness and a wearing surface one and one-half inches in _ 
thickness. The binder course is a bituminous concrete, composed of broken = 
stone or gravel not exceeding one and one-fourth inches in their largest 
dimensions and asphaltic cement made from the best refined asphalt. For the — 
binder course, fifteen gallons of asphaltic cement is used to one cubic yard of 
stone. Upon the binder course is laid the wearing surface which shall consist é 


~ 


of 
9 to 17 per cent 
<, : Carbonate of lime (lime dust).......... 5 to 15 per cent 
P =i, 100 100 per cent 


The asphaltic cement must be varied according to quality and character — 
of sand. The paving mixture is delivered on the ground at a temperature — 
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of —_ two bites and fifty degrees Farhenheit. After the surface has | 
been rolled, a small amount of Portland cement is swept over it. pia ts 

Bitulithic—This class of pavement is composed of carefully selected, 
sound, hard, crushed stone, varying in size from one and one-half inches to | 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, proportioned to give the greatest density of “ae 
mineral aggregate and the greatest inherent stability of the mineral aggregate. 
The stone is mixed with a sufficient amount of Warren's bituminous cement, 
so as to thoroughly coat every particle and to fill all the voids in the mixture. 
The wearing surface to be two inches thick after compression. 

Wood Block.—The treated wood blocks to be of southern long-leaf yellow 
pine, not less than ninety per cent of heart. 

Their depth (parallel to the fibre) shall be three and one-half inches, their 
length shall be not less than six nor more than ten inches, and their width 
shall be not less than three nor more than four inches, but all the blocks used 
in any contract shall be of the same width. Their depth and width shall not 
vary more than one-eighth inch from the dimensions specified for any con-— 
tract. 
Blocks shall be treated with an antiseptic and water-proof mixture seven- 
ty-five per cent of which shall be dead oil of coal tar, commonly known as — 
creosote oil and twenty-five per cent resin. oA 

All parts of each block shall be thoroughly treated and not less than = : 
twenty pounds of the mixture per cubic foot shall be injected. 

The blocks shall not show a gain in weight greater than three per cen 
after being immersed in water twenty-four hours. 

The blocks are laid at an angle with the curb. One-half inch expansion 
joint shall be placed along the curb and at intervals of about one hundred 
feet. The joints are filled with a paving mixture of tar and sand. PTSs. 1h) 

The above-named materials have many of the requirements for the ideal isc Se age 
pavement, which should be cheap, durable, easily cleaned, present little resis- 7 ae 
tance to traffic, non-slippery, noiseless, sanitary and easily maintained. How- © 
ever, there are objectionable features associated with the use of each class of 
material, viz: vitrified brick is noisy and chips under traffic; granite blocks 
are noisy, wear slippery and will cobble; asphalt and “bitulithic” depend upon 
the manipulation of the cementing material and will not stand up under 
extremely heavy traffic; wood blocks are more or less slippery and costly. 


t 


In selecting the material, the character of the traffic, street grades and the | ; 
values of property should be carefully considered. Granite blocks should be vat mr 
limited to the railroad and manufacturing districts, where there is much heavy 
hauling. Vitrified brick, asphalt, “bitulithic” and wood blocks are best suited . 
for streets in the residential districts and for certain business streets. Wood 
blocks for the central business districts, where are located office buildings, 
department stores, etc. 

Before proceeding with municipal paving, it is very necessary to have 
installed all underground work. The continual tearing up of the streets for — 
house service connections, conduits, etc., is a source of trouble and annoyance © 
and destroys the life of the pavement; however, with civic improvements _ 
continually taking place, such as placing overhead wires underground, etc.. 
pavements will continually be disturbed, and such tearing up must be looked — 
upon as a necessity in a progressive city. pits 

The contractor is required to maintain in good order the grade and ae She 
surface of the pavement and material used in connection therewith for a_ Jee e 
term of five years; shall make all necessary repairs occasioned by the construc- ee? ; 
tion of sewers, conduits, etc., at a stipulated price; to complete the work fe ‘ 
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within a specified time—the time of beginning, rate of progress and time a: ae 
completion being essential. Liquidated damages for failure to complete the 3 . 
work within the time specified are fixed at five dollars per day for the first es 
ten days and ten dollars per day for each and every day thereafter. 

Contractors are paid by special tax bills, which are a first lien upon pro- | 
perty assessed. Bills so issued are divided into six equal parts: the first 
instalment becomes due and is payable thirty days after due notice thereof 
without interest; the remaining instalments become due and are payable at_ 
intervals of one year thereafter. Bills bear interest at the rate of six per 
cent, and after maturity at eight per cent. Tax bills after being registered by 
the city are turned over to the contractor for collection. 

Special taxes for municipal paving are levied and assessed as follows: 
The total cost of all the work of grading and paving, including intersections, 
is ascertained, and one-fourth thereof assessed upon all the property teen 
or adjoining the improvement. The remaining three-fourths of the cost aa - 
ascertained is levied and assessed in a district, in the proportion that the area ied 
of each lot or parcel of ground lying within the district bears to the total area os 
of the district exclusive of streets and alleys. The district is fixed by drawing _ ce 
a line midway between the street to be improved and the next parallel or con- 
verging street on each side of the improvement. The only portion of the cost — 
borne by the city is upon city real estate and property exempt from special : 
taxes. Street railway companies pay for paving the space between tracks — ae: 
and rails and for a distance of one foot outside of the rails. 7 coy 

The rigidity of the law for fixing assessing districts causes much trouble 
and litigation, because of the irregular platting of the city, and is not recom- e 
mended as being practicable. It should be amended so as to give the moon 
certain powers in fixing district lines or the assessment should be limited to : 
property fronting or adjoining the improvement, and the city should pay for pts. 
all street and alley intersections. a 

The cost of municipal paving should be paid in full at the time of the 
completion of the work by the city, and the city should be reimbursed by the — 
collection of the tax bills. The money necessary to pay the contractor should % 
be raised by the issuance of improvement bonds. e 


BOSTON 
By Crartes Hersert Swan, Esg., Boston, Mass. 


Paving operations in the City of Boston are in charge of the street 
department. The legal requirements for the letting of paving contracts are 
apparently comprised in the requirements for all city contracts as set forth 
in the acts of the legislature of 1890, Chapter 418. Section four of that 
chapter says: “Every officer or board in charge of a department in said city, 

i when about to do any work or to make any purchase, the estimated 
cost of which amounts to or exceeds two thousand dollars, shall, unless 
the mayor give a written authority to do otherwise, invite proposals there- > R 
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Municipal Paving 
for by advertisements in not more than four daily newspapers published in 
ts oo said city, . . . . and reserving in such invitations the right to the 
‘officer or board to reject any or all proposals.” 
Section five says that every proposal for doing such work, etc., “shall 
be accompanied by a suitable bond, certified check or certificate of deposit, 
for the faithful performance of such proposal.” Further, all such propo- _ : 
sals shall be kept “and shall be open to public inspection after said proposals = 
ave been accepted or rejected.” Section six provides that all contracts involv- 
__ jng two thousand dollars or more must be in writing, approved by the mayor 
a and “shall be accompanied by a suitable bond or deposit of money or other 
: security for the faithful performance of contracts.” 
6 to page 9), “it that it is custom of the 
to make, at the beginning of the year, contracts as required by law for supply- 
the city with paving blocks, edgestones, gravel, brick, flagging and lum- 
ber, and to use the same whenever required for the various pieces of street __ 
- construction, charging the cost of the amount used as a part of the construc- ate 
tion at the prices paid in such contracts; and it further appeared to be his | 
custom to make leases of ledge lots for quarrying stone,” etc., the city crush- 
ing the stone and using it for street construction, “charging the same as 
part of the cost of such construction at prices determined by the superin- _ 
_tendent to be the actual cost thereof.” 
This case commented rather severely on certain practices of the depart- __ 
ment in letting contracts, the court — ~The contrast hetween what the 


direct and persistent of the of the law,” etc. 
only fair to say, however, that it did not appear that there was any serious — 
increase in the cost as a matter of fact. fs 
vi According to a report of the street department of the City of Boston 
he public streets within the municipal limits showed the following kinds 
of pavement in mileage and area on February 1, 1905: ’ 


Sq. Yards. 
Kinds. i About. 


Asphalt .. 335,000 
Granite block .... 2,108,000 
Wooden block . 23,000 
Planks on bridges ; 43,000 
Brick . 3,600 
Cobble 2,300 
Bitulithic 60,000 
Macadam — 6,077,000 
Gravel 605,000 
253,000 


9,509,900 


i 
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in different sections s of the city of course differ greatly, as illustrated by the 
foregoing table. The city is divided into inspection districts corresponding 
approximately to the old towns of which the present municipal territory is 
composed. The inspectors are expected to report daily to headquarters, — 
It is impossible to say how closely the contractors are held to specifications, 
but the statute specifically forbids the changing of contracts without the — 
approval of the mayor and the department head. Some excellent paving > vee 
has been laid in Boston and there is also some that is very inferior. 

The betterment provisions of the revised laws authorize special better- 
ment assessments on adjoining lands for a portion of the cost of “laying out, — 
relocating, altering, widening, grading or discontinuing a way,” and special 
statutes authorize such assessments in Boston for similar purposes con- 
nected with street construction. In so far as paving is done in course of — 
street construction the cost in part is paid by these assessments, but for mere — 
renovating or repairing it falls to the current expenses of the city. These ay ne 
special assessments are not charged to the abutting property owners alone, — ee 
but are charged on the real estate within a certain distance of the constructed — ; 
street as well, and are enforced by a sale of the premises under the procedure = ay 
for selling for the annual taxes. They may, however, at the request of the 
owner, be apportioned over a period of ten years by instalments with interest. re 
These assessments do not cover the whole cost in any case. The balance 
is part of the general expense. 

The street railway company is required to restore the pavement in lay- 
ing its tracks, and generally a company opening the street is supposed to — 
do so, but the quality of the work often seems deficient. The most satisfac- 
tory paving for heavy traffic in Boston seems to be granite blocks. Asphalt — 
is frequently rendered slippery in this climate, but is used in some level 4 
stretches in parts of the city. In the year 1904 the total cost of maintenance ; 
of the paving division was $1,073,445.42. Af 


BALTIMORE 
By Henry Jones Forp, Editor The News, Baltimore, Md. 
In the past, street paving in Baltimore was done under instructions from 
the city council, which would from time to time pass paving ordinances by 44 
combination among councilmen interested in such measures. Reports rey 


current that such ordinances reflected agreements among paving compasties 
who had pooled their influence in promoting favorable action. It was the ae 
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practice to designate the kind of paving material to be used, and it was 
charged that the effect was to prevent competition and open the way to high 
prices. The city engineer in a public statement declared that the city had _ 


to pay from $2.25 to $3.50 a square yard for pavement that was laid in Wash- | 
ington at from $1.57 to $1.77 a square yard. 

An attempt was made to introduce a better system by means of an ordi-— 
nance providing that different sorts of pavement should be used in different 
localities—Belgian blocks for streets where travel was heavy, wood blocks 
around hospitals and public buildings where relief from street noise was 
specially desirable, sheet asphalt or bitulithic for residence localities. This 
ordinance, first introduced December 18, 1905, was sketched by the city we 
engineer and draughted by the city solicitor. There was a long and heated __ 
controversy over it in the city council, incidentally stopping all paving opera- 


tions. The struggle was complicated by the fact that the asphalt companies ei 
opposed bitulithic pavement, and when defeated in the city council ap- EC: 
pealed to the courts. Mayor Timanus took an active part in the fight against _ ae 


what was known as “the paving combine,” and it was eventually defeated fa ‘i <a 


both in the courts and in the city council. 

The ordinance now in effect, embodying the city engineer’s recommen- 
dations, provides that certain streets shall be paved with wood blocks, others 
with Belgian blocks, others with asphalt blocks, while on others either sheet 
asphalt, asphalt blocks, bitulithic or vitrified bricks may be laid as may be — 
found expedient. It is expected that the latitude of choice permitted will 
enable the city authorities to get the work done at a lower cost than hereto- 
fore. 

The cost of any pavement depends in a measure upon the distance which — 
materials have to be hauled and any conclusions reached by comparisons 
without taking this element into consideration are likely to be erroneous. 4 


Range of prices for work now in course of construction. 
Per square yard. 


Belgian block (concrete base) 2.85 

Belgian block (concrete base and asphalt filling in 


An important factor in the situation has been the control of the board bE 
of estimates over the appropriations. While the city council may pass pav- | 
ing ordinances it can not make any appropriation unless first recommended 
by the board of estimates, consisting of the mayor and his chief adminis- 
trative associates. This control eventually turned the scale against “the 
paving combine.” To escape similar contention in the future, the city author- 
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a procured from the state legislature in 1906, the passage of an act create 
- ing a paving commission, and authorizing a loan of $5,000,000 to defray the 3 : 
‘cost of the work of that commission. The members are to be nominated by 
‘the mayor and confirmed by the second branch of the city council as in the _ Es 
case of other appointed city officials. They are five in number, only — 
the chairman receiving compensation, which is fixed at $2,500 a year, — 
Some engineer will be selected for that post. The commission has discre- 
tionary authority to adopt such “plans of street improvement as it may deem _ 
best calculated to promote the object of this act.” It may select any kind & 3 
paving material it sees fit, but must award contracts to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. 

Special need for this public agency was due to the fact that Balti; 
more is introducing a sewerage system involving the construction of 1,100 
miles of sewers. In connection with the incidental tearing up of streets, 
it is proposed to repave them to the best advantage. About the only restric- i 
tion on the authority of the commission is that it shall not pave any street aah 
until the sewerage arrangements in it shall have been completed. ge : 

The five million loan has yet to be submitted to the people, and the com- _ 
mission has not yet been appointed. Baltimore has many rough cobble-— 
stone pavements, relic of a political system uprooted by the adoption of the ete 
new charter. When the improvements now pending are completed it is ejaale 
claimed that Baltimore will be the best paved and best sewered city in the A 
country. 


By A. R. Catiow, Secretary of the Board of Public Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The laws of the State of Ohio require municipalities, before making con- 
tracts, to advertise for not less than two nor more than four consecutive — 
weeks in a newspaper of general circulation within the city. In Cleveland, 
each bid must be accompanied by a certified check, amounting to approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the estimated contract price, ona solvent bank inthe City 
of Cleveland. It has been customary to insist that the check be drawn upon e 
and certified by a local bank. The reason for this is that the Cleveland offi- oh , 
cials are familiar with the responsibility of local banks. Checks are returned 
as soon as contracts are approved. y 
Bids are opened by the clerk of the board of public service, which board _ 
has charge of paving operations together with all public improvements. These — x : 
bids are made upon estimated quantities compiled by the civil engineer and — 
upon plans and specifications kept on file in his office. ae. 
Unit prices per square foot of pavement laid, per cubic foot of excava- a 
tion, per lineal foot of curbing set, etc., are asked for. The law gives the 
board of public service the right to determine the lowest and best bidder. i. mee 
This power, so far as paving contracts are concerned, is very rarely exercised — . 
to accept a high bid for the reason that specifications for paving streets” 
provide in very great detail the requirements as to quality of brick, cement, 
curbing material, etc. The only discretion, therefore, which the board could ; 
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rials did not fulfil conditions 
es The lowest bid is determined by multiplying unit prices by the esti- 
mated quantities as compiled by the engineer. Under the law, alterations or. 
- modifications of a contract may be made where it becomes necessary in the 
ee opinion of the board of public service to make such changes. These modi- 
- fications can be made only when a resolution has been adopted by the board 
ie of public service declaring the necessity for the same, and an agreement has 
been made in writing with the contractor providing a price for the additional 
work. A bond of fifty per cent of the total amount of the contract is 
required of the contractor to insure the proper performance of the work. 
; Cleveland has 182 miles of brick pavement, ninety-two miles of stone 
; "pavement, twenty-three miles of asphalt pavement, one mile of Belgian block, 
- one-half mile of bitulithic, one and one-half miles of macadam; this makes 
goo miles of paved streets out of a total of 651.4 miles of streets in the city. 
‘ee e. Contracts have been let or legislation is pending which will add approx- 
eae imately seventy-five miles of paved streets before the end of 1908. Cleve- 
_ Tand uses five-inch brick without a concrete foundation. A majority of 
the streets are sand, and the brick is laid without other foundation and filled 
with Portland cement, except in the gutters next to the curb, where a pitch 
filler is used to allow for expansion and contraction. On clay streets a cush- 
2 ion of sand eight inches thick is filled over the clay and the brick laid on the 
sand. The prices for the various kinds of pavement at recent lettings have been 
e - about as follows: Brick 15% cents a square foot, stone $3.15 a square yard, 


_ asphalt $2.25 a square yard, bitulithic $2.10 a square yard. 
ie The small amount of Belgian block pavement was laid by the bridge de- 
partment employees during the winter months, and the cost per unit is of no 
- cae value for comparative purposes. Cedar block is not used. Stone is used on 
business thoroughfares where traffic is heaviest. Six-inch concrete founda- 
tions are specified for both brick and stone pavements where the traffic is 
a heavy enough to warrant it. 

‘ City inspectors watch every stage of the pavement building from the 
‘grading of the street to the removal of the barriers to permit the renewal of 
traffic. Contractors are required to follow closely the specifications, and the 
_ Fesults of the rigid inspection are apparent in the quality of the work secured. 
se Limits of time within which contracts must be completed are prescribed, 
but vary according to the size of the job and other conditions. The city 
reserves the right to cause the work to be completed and the cost charged 
_ to the contractor and his bondsmen, if in its judgment, the paving is not 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The largest portion of the cost of paving streets is borne by the abutting 
‘owners who pay by special assessment, per foot frontage, all the cost except 
that of paving the street intersections and one-fiftieth of the total cost of the 
oe _ improvement which are paid out of general funds of the city. Equitable 
exemptions are made for corner lots. The main frontage is taxed for the 

. full number of feet and the side frontage for about one-half. The city pays 
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Where there are street railway tracks the company pays the cost of 
paving and keeping in repair the space between the outer rails including the 
“devil’s strip” and eighteen inches outside each outer rail. 

Telegraph, telephone and electric-light companies deposit money from _ 
which the cost of repaving over openings made necessary by installation 
or repair of conduits is taken and used to pay for materials and wages of city 
workmen who make the repairs. 7 

Special assessments for street improvements are collected in ten semi- _ 
annual instalments except that abatements of part or all of the tax of the pre- 
vious year are made in case the actual cost of the work is lower than the __ 
estimate. If the cost is higher an additional assessment is made, but this 
very rarely happens. 

The city auditor certifies special assessments to the county auditor on or 
before the second Monday in September of each year. The county auditor 
then places them on the tax list and the county treasurer makes the collec- FS 
tion with the general taxes and deposits them in due time with the city treas- 
urer to the credit of each particular paving fund. Bonds are sold by the city 
in anticipation of the collection of taxes to pay the cost of making improve- 
ments. Paving is started after the first semi-annual payment has been col- 
lected by the treasurer. All subsequent payments by property owners are — ae 
applied to the payment of the bonds, interest, etc. 

Brick pavement has been found most economical for residence streets 
in Cleveland. Its life is from twenty to thirty years. Medina block stone 
is preferred for streets where traffic is heavy or where there are steep grades. Be 
Properly laid it will last fifty years of hard wear. Asphalt has not been sat- 
isfactory. Its life is the length of the guarantee which in Cleveland is ten _ 
years. 

Cleveland is handicapped very much in carrying on street improvements — coh 
by the restrictions provided by the Ohio state laws. Limits on bond issues 
for the city’s portion and other provisions which should be left to the judg- 
ment of the city council as they are purely local in their application, hamper — : 
the successful completion of much needed improvements. BS 


BUFFALO 4 
By C. M. Morse, Deputy Engineer Commissioner, Buffalo, N.Y. a: 

The charter of the City of Buffalo provides that all contracts for muni- 
cipal paving shall be advertised for at least two weeks in the local papers. 
Bids are then received on the days specified. These bids are reported to 5 
common council—the commissioner of public works certifying to the one 
which is lowest. A certified check or bond must be filed with each bid. The — 
successful bidder gives bond to fifty per cent of the amount of the contract — 
as well as a maintenance bond covering a period of ten years. 
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Pavements in the city, excluding park system, June 30, 1906. 
Miles. 
Asphalt on concrete 
Asphalt on stone 
Asphalt on macadam 
Stone on sand 
Block stone 
Brick 
Macadam 


Trinidad (macadam base) 
Bermudez (old stone base) 
Medina stone (concrete base) 
Macadam 


CINCINNATL = 
By Max. B. May, Esg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When it has been determined by the board of public service to proceed 

Zot with a street improvement, under the law the board is required to advertise 
= thirty days for bids. It has been considered sufficient if the advertisement 
appears twice during that period in newspapers of general circulation. The 
advertisement usually reads that sealed bids will be received by the board 
of public service at its office at noon on a given day for furnishing the neces- 
sary labor and materials for the improvement of a given street, setting out the 
‘Samah and character of the improvement according to the plans and speci- 
fications already on file. Each bid must contain the full name of every 
‘person or company interested in the same, and be accompanied by a satisfac- 
“f tory bond amounting to fifteen per cent of the cost, or a certified check on 
some solvent bank that if the bid is accepted, a contract will be entered into 


forms furnished on application. The right is reserved by the board to reject 
iv «any or all bids. After a bid has been accepted a contract is entered into 
St _ between the City of Cincinnati and the contractor in which the latter obligates 
himself to complete the work within a given time according to annexed 
_ Specification, and also agrees to keep the work in repair usually for a period 
of five years after completion. This contract is accompanied by a bond, 
‘Signed by two sureties for twenty-five per cent of the amount of the contract, 


The cost of paving varies because it depends very largely on local con- 
ditions. For the year 1906 contracts were let at the following rates: 

These prices are in each instance taken as a general average for the 
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for faithful performance in accordance with the plans and specifications, and bi 
ten per cent of the cost is reserved until final completion. This method of 
letting contracts has proven very satisfactory. Bee: 
The report for the year 1906 is not complete, but up to and including = 
December 31, 1905, there have been constructed in the city of Cincinnati: ae 


Limestone avenues, streets and alleys 

Asphalt avenues, streets and alleys 

Brick avenues, streets and alleys 

Granite avenues, streets and alleys 

Bouldered avenues, streets and alleys........ 
Macadamized avenues, streets and alleys ..... 
Bitulithic avenues and streets 


The soil in the lower part of the city is gravel, an excellent foundation, 
The character of the soil of the remaining portion of the city is generally 
clay; the foundation needing underdrainage. The foundation required as ee 
to depth and kind, etc., varies with the kind of pavement. Re 

Inspectors are appointed upon each piece of work, whose duty it isto 
see that the specifications are strictly complied with. Contractors are held 
closely to specifications. The time limit for completion varies according to the Awe 
magnitude of the work. No liquidated damages are allowed. The only penalty — 4 
inflicted is the salary of the inspectors if the contract time is overrun. The 
standard of the work is excellent. 4 

The cost of paving is defrayed by adjacent property owners ; by the munici- — ie 
pality; by public service corporations, and by special assessments. If a 
street has never been improved, then the city pays two per cent of the entire — 
cost plus the cost of intersections; the remainder is assessed against the 3 
adjacent property. If the street has once been improved, then the city pays 
the cost of intersections and fifty per cent of the remainder; the other | A 
fifty per cent is assessed against the adjacent property owners. 
service corporations are not assessed unless they be abutting rene’ A 
owners. Special assessments are entirely within the jurisdiction of the city “a 
council. No are ever 


as an assessing ordinance fixing the amount due in accordance with the aig ae 
inal proposition to improve, whether the assessment be by benefits or front = 
foot or otherwise. This ordinance is then certified to the city auditor who oo 
places opposite the name of each property holder the amount due 
for said assessment against his property. The auditor then sends out postal — Fe . 
notices to each owner, giving him the option to pay all in cash or to pay by <i 
instalments either in five years or in ten years as the case may be, the delat ey 
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Municipal Paving 


payments bearing four per cent interest and being a lien on the property. 
If, at the end of any period, the owner does not pay the assessment, the 
city auditor certifies the same to the county auditor who places it upon the 
tax duplicate and the owner must pay the said assessment when he pays his 
taxes. 

The kind of pavement to be used depends a great deal upon the locality 
and the amount of traffic and the grade. Where the traffic is very excessive 
and the grade is light, a granite pavement is most satisfactory; where the 
grade is steep, a boulder pavement is best; where the traffic is not excessive 
and there are no car tracks and the grade is not too steep, an asphalt or 
a brick pavement is to be preferred; in the suburban districts where the 
traffic is light, on almost any kind of a grade a properly constructed macadam 
street gives the best results. 

The cost of paving varies in accordance with specifications. It may be 
summarized as follows: 

Granite or Belgian Blocks.—Six-inch hydraulic, concrete cement base, 
1-2-5, two-inch sand cushion, granite block not less than six inches deep, 
tar filling, $4.00 per square yard. 

Asphalt.—Six inches’ Portland cement concrete base, mixed, 1-2-5, one- 
inch asphalt binder, two-inch asphalt top coat, $2.35 per square yard. 

Vitrified Brick Pavements.—Six-inch hydraulic cement concrete base, 
1-2-5, two-inch sand cushion, vitrified brick four inches deep, tar filling, $2.00 per 
square yard. 

Wood Block Pavements.—Six-inch Portland concrete base, 1-2-5, 
one-half Portland cement cushion, 1-2-3% inch wood block, treatment 
with preparation seventy-five per cent creosote oil and twenty-five per 
cent resin, twenty pounds to one cubic foot lumber, $3.75 per square yard. 

Bitulithic Pavements have been discontinued in Cincinnati. Heretofore 
it cost $2.50 per square yard. 


Macadam.—Four-inch crushed boulder and ten-inch crushed stone, $1.25 
per square yard. 


Boulder Pavements. —Six-inch pron stone, $1.60 per square ame 


DETROIT 


ment of public works at whose head is a dinate commissioner pais: fee 


by the mayor for a term of four years. The commissioner may be removed on 
charges by a two-thirds vote of the common council. 

It rests with the council to determine what streets shall be paved and 
the character of the material to be used. It rests with the commissioner 
of public works to prepare plans and specifications for the work, subject 
to the council’s approval. The work may be done by contract, or by the 


al League, Detroit, Mich 
By Detos F. Witcox, Ph.D., Secretary Municipal League, » MICH. 
i! 


department of public works directly if the council so orders. In case the 
contract system is adopted, as is the usual practice, the commissioner of 
public works is required to advertise for bids, but there is no specific length 
of time prescribed during which the advertisements must run. 

Recently an advertisement was dated March 13th and required that 
all proposals should be in the office of the department by 10 o’clock a. m. on 
March 19th. The advertisement covered eight paving jobs aggregating more 
than $100,000 in estimated cost. In the advertisement the time is set when 
each job must be completed and the detailed estimates on excavation, cubic 
yards of concrete, square yards of paving, lineal feet of curbstone, ete. are 
stated. Bidders are required to state their price per unit for each item of 
the work. Bids are not received unless they are for the entire work on any 
street or section of street, and the lowest bid as determined by aggregating 
the details based upon the city’s estimates, is accepted, subject to conditions 
to be mentioned later. 

Each bidder is required to deposit with his bid a certified check for 
approximately ten per cent of the amount of the contract. This check is 
forfeited in case the bidder refuses to enter into the contract within five 
days after the acceptance of his tender by the department. The commissioner 
has authority to reject all bids. Any contract recommended by the com- 
missioner must go to the common council for approval. It is usually 


referred to the committee on streets and reported on at the next session. a 


The successful bidder is required to furnish a surety company bond in the 
sum of thirty-five per cent for sheet asphalt and twenty per cent for cedar 
and brick, of the contract price for the work. On jobs which are to be 
paid for by special assessments the contractor receives his pay in bonds, or 
the proceeds of bonds if thé sinking fund commission is in a position to 
purchase them. No bids are accepted from any person who is in arrears 
to the city upon debt or contract or who is in default as a surety or other- 
wise under any obligation to the city. Printed specifications in detail are fur- 
nished the would-be bidders on application. In the case of sheet asphalt 
pavements. the contractor is required to furnish a ten-year guarantee of the 
work. In the case of brick pavements the brick are furnished by the city. 

The kind of pavement laid is affected somewhat by the peculiarities of 
the paving law of Detroit. Original pavements are paid for by abutting pro- 
perty owners, except the cost of paving street intersections and paving 
between the street railway tracks in certain cases where this work is done 
at the expense of the company. All repairs and repaving are paid for out 
of the general road fund of the city. This fund is raised by general taxa- 
tion with the same rate of assessment in all parts of the city. The common 
council may order streets paved, but it may not order more than $300,000 
worth of new paving in any one year “except upon the petition of the holders 
of the larger portion of the real estate directly abutting upon the portions 
of the street or alley proposed to be paved.” The result of this system is 
that heretofore practically all first pavements in residence districts have 
of the cheapest available material, that is, cedar blocks. ; 
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The total amount of the various kinds of paving in the city on January 
1, 1907, was as follows: 


Brick 
Sheet asphalt 


2.83 
2.20 
1.41 

Silica barytic 

Macadam 

Bituminous macadam 


The site upon which Detroit is built is almost level. The soil is for the 
- most part of heavy clay. Drainage conditions are, however, very good con- 
sidering the nature of the soil and the site, as there is a gradual but very slight 
rise from the bank of the Detroit River to the northern side of the city. The 
nature of the soil is such that a concrete foundation is considered necessary 
for practically all pavements. Many of the old cedar pavements were laid 
on planks or sand, but these are gradually being replaced with concrete. The 
_ depth of concrete required is six inches. 

Fae Every paving job is done under the immediate inspection of a represen- 
- __ tative of the commissioner of public works. A few years ago the system of 
inspection was very loose, and contractors were seldom, if ever, held to strict 
conformity with the specifications. As a result, however, of the activities 
of the municipal league and the dismissal of one commissioner of public 
works and one commissioner of parks and boulevards by the council, it is 
believed that the standard of work now required of paving contractors in 
Detroit is exceptionally high. Provision is made for damages in case the 
contracts are not complete within a specified time. In this case, however, the 
és is penalty is not always enforced as there seems to be a chronic condition of 
ie hold-ups for material or labor. Sometimes it is impossible to get cars for 
shipping in the materials required. The city is not equipped as it should be 
_ with a number of large storing yards where an adequate supply of materials 
could be kept against emergencies of this kind. As stated above, the cost 
of original pavements is paid by abutting property. The assessments are 
levied in proportion to frontage. Provision is made, however, that in the 
_ case of a parcel of irregular shape, the council may assume on behalf of the 

_ ity such portion of the assessment as it may deem just. 
The street railway company is required to pay the expense of paving 
on that portion of the streets between the outside rails of its tracks, but this 
_ Obligation does not extend to all of the street car lines. On the so-called 
_ three-cent lines, comprising about one-third of the total mileage in the city, 
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the paving obligation was assumed by the city when the franchise was granted 
in 1894. Where the expense of paving is levied against the abutting property, 
the assessment rolls are made out in four parts and the assessments are pay- 
able in four yearly instalments. Any property holder, however, may pay 
the complete assessment at once. If he does not, he is charged seven per 
cent interest on the amount unpaid. If an assessment remains unpaid for 
thirty days after it is due a penalty of five per cent in addition to the interest 
is added. Assessments are collected by the receiver of taxes. 

In Detroit as elsewhere there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the value of different kinds of pavements. Cedar block pavement has been 
esteemed on residence streets on account of its cheapness. During the last 
few years the cedar block pavements have been laid with more care than for- 
merly and it is hoped that they may prove satisfactory. Brick paving is 
preferred for streets where traffic is heavy. 

In his exaugural address to the council on January 8th last, Mayor Codd 
recommended that for all new pavements and resurfacing cedar should be 
discarded. He favored asphalt or brick. The average cost of a new 
cedar pavement, according to Mayor Codd, was $2.14 per square yard, while 
the cost of sheet asphalt was $2.52, and of brick $2.47. In the case of repaving 
on six inches of concrete, the cost for cedar was $1.99 per yard; for sheet 
asphalt $2.33, and for brick $2.41. 

The paving burdens sustained by the general fund of the City of Detroit 
are rather heavy. The appropriations last year were as follows: 


For resurfacing and repairing .............. $308,029 
For paving intersections and concreting newly opened a 


$763,572 


This amount was paid by the city at large for paving, repairing and re- 
paving streets. This amounts to more than two dollars per capita of popu- 


lation. 
WASHINGTON, D. 


By Dantet E. Garces, Secretary to the Engineering Commissioner, District 
of Columbia. 


» ta The letting of contracts for paving as well as for all other construction 
work in the City of Washington and District of Columbia, is regulated by 
the organic act under which the government of the District of Columbia was 
created by Congress, June 11, 1878. This act provides that whenever such 
construction work is to be done it shall be advertised. It further provides 
that where the amount involved is estimated at more than $1,000, the adver- 
tisement shall be inserted in a newspaper published in the City of Washington 
for one week, and where the sum hoo $5,000, a in one newspaper in 
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each of the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, as well as Wash- 
ington. Specifications are prepared and sent to any prospective bidder upon 
request. Upon the date when the proposals are to be opened there is a public 
opening at which bidders are invited to be present. The law above referred 
to provides that the lowest responsible proposal for the kind and character 
_ of pavement or other work which the commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia shall determine upon shall, in all cases, be accepted, provided, however, 
that the commissioners shall have the right, in their discretion, to reject all 
of such proposals. It is further provided by law that the successful bidder 
~ shall give a bond for the performance of his contract of not less than twenty- 
five per cent of the estimated amount of the contract, the percentage to be 
determined by the commissioners. This bond runs for five years from the 
a date of the completion of the work, and in addition to this, on paving con- 
- tracts, ten per centum of the cost of the work is retained for the same period 
of five years. This retent is held in the Treasury of the United States and 
may be invested by the Treasurer of the United States at the request of the 


In the District of Columbia there are 138 miles of asphalt and coal-tar 

i pavements, twenty-six miles of asphalt block pavement, twenty-six miles of 

granite or Belgian block pavement, and less than one mile of vitrified block 
pavement. We have no bitulithic or cedar block pavements. 

The specifications require that the area over which the pavement is to be 


filled with good gravel, or other acceptable material, which must be rolled and 
rammed. Upon the bed thus prepared is laid a six-inch foundation of con- 
is crete made of one part Portland cement, four parts sand, five parts gravel 
on and five parts broken stone. Upon this base there is laid a binder course 
one and one-half inches in thickness, after compression, and upon this again 
the asphalt wearing surface one and one-half inches after compression. The 
asphalt blocks are molded at a factory and delivered on the street, the size 
i a of the blocks being 5 x 4 x 12 inches. These are laid, generally, on a gravel 
bed five inches thick, when compacted, but in some cases are laid on a con- 
crete base with sand cushion. 

The asphalt mixture, both for the sheet asphalt and the asphalt block, 
must conform to certain specifications and tests, the laboratory tests being 
_ made by the inspector of asphalts and cements. The pavement is also sub- 

ject to inspection while being mixed and while being laid. The contractors 
are held closely to the specifications, and the work must be accepted before 
payment. A time limit of completion is fixed, but the commissioners reserve 
the right to impose or waive this, and they may charge the cost of inspection 
_ at the rate of $4.00 per day, and also the sum of $10.00 per day, the latter as 
liquidated and fixed damages. The standard of work done in the District 
of Columbia is believed to be of the highest, and our specifications and meth- 
 Ods have been copied in a number of municipalities. 
__ The last contract let for laying sheet asphalt paving was $1.46 per square 
_ yard for the fiscal year 1906, and for asphalt block $1.76 per square yard for 
_ the fiscal year 1907. The price limited by law to be paid for sheet asphalt 
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paving during the fiscal year 1907 was $1.65 per square yard, but we were 
not able to obtain bids at or below this price. The limit was raised to $1.89 
in the last appropriation act and bids are now being asked for. The limit for 
asphalt block is $2.00. 

These prices are for the pavement proper. Other work incidental to 
laying the pavement is paid for at the following prices: 


17. Additional work.—Contractors must do such additional work incident 
to the construction of new pavements as may be ordered on each street by the 
engineer commissioner. Prices paid for this work will be as stated below: 

1. Removing old curb, including haul to the property yard, 8 cents per 
linear foot. 

2. Hauling same beyond distance to nearest property yard, I cent per 
linear foot per mile. 

Removing old rubble, cobble, flagging stone and brick, asphalt block, 
etc., including haul to the property yard, 15 cents per square yard. 

4. Removing old granite block, including haul to the property yard, 20 
cents per square yard. 

5. Hauling same beyond distance to nearest property yard, 1 cent per 
square yard per quarter mile or fraction thereof. 

6. Grading and hauling earth not to exceed 2,500 feet, 40 cents per cubic 
yard. 

7. Grading and hauling macadam not to exceed 2,500 feet, 50 cents per 
cubic yard. 

8. Removing old coal tar and bituminous base and hauling not to exceed 
2,500 feet, 85 cents per cubic yard. 

9. Removing old concrete base and hauling not to exceed 2,500 feet, 
$1.50 per cubic yard. 

10. Hauling excavated material, per 100 feet, over first 2,500 feet, three- 
quarters of a cent per cubic yard. 

11. Hauling from District property yard and setting 6 by 20 inch curb, 
20 cents per linear foot. 

12. Hauling from District property yard and setting 8 by 8 inch curb, 35 
cents per linear foot. 

13. Resetting 6 by 20 inch curb and 8 by 8 inch curb on old concrete base, 
15 cents per linear foot. 

14. Relaying vitrified brick or block on old concrete base, 60 cents per 
square yard. 

15. Laying asphaltic, or bituminous, broken-stone base in place, $3 per 
cubic yard. 

16. Laying and relaying asphalt and vitrified blocks on gravel base, 40 
cents per square yard. 

- 3 17. Adjusting manhole tops and basin covers to grade, $2 each. 


18. Laying and relaying granite blocks, 75 cents per square yard. 
19. Portland cement concrete base as specified herein, $6 per cubic yard. 
20. Relaying cobble and rubble, 30 cents per square yard. : 
21. Dressing, jointing, and cutting curb, etc. (stonecutters’ time), includ- 
ing setting-up labor, 65 cents per hour. 
22. Repairing cement walks, $1.75 per square yard. 
23. Repairing brick sidewalks, 20 cents per square yard. 
24. Laying vitrified brick or block on 6-inch concrete base as specified, 
$1.30 per square yard. p 
25. Adjusting electric-light manholes to grade, as follows: 
(a) Size 14 by 14 inches, 75 cents each. 
(b) Size 18 by 15 inches, $1 each. 
(c) Size 36 by 26 inches, $1.50 each. 
(d) Size 6 by 6 fee 
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26. Resetting 8 by 8 inch curb on new concrete base, 31 cents per linear 
foot. 

A vitrified block gutter is laid on each side of a street on which sheet 
asphalt pavements are laid, but not on a street paved with asphalt block. 

The cost of paving roadways is defrayed by the municipality. The cost 
of curb and of setting same is divided between the municipality and the pro- 
perty owner, the latter paying according to his frontage on the street. He 
also pays half the cost of sidewalk. 

Street railway companies are required to pay for the paving between 
their rails and tracks and for a space of two feet exterior to the outer rails 
ot the tracks, and to maintain the same. Other public utility corporations 
only pay for repairing cuts they make in the pavements. 

The amounts payable by the street railway companies are collectible and 
enforceable by a lien on their franchises. The amounts payable by property 
owners are enforced by speciz! assessments which are a lien on the property 
and are payable in three instalments, the first within sixty days from notice 
and the other two in one and two years respectively, with interest at eight per 
cent on deferred payments. In default of payment the property is sold for 
taxes. No rebates are allowed for prompt payment. 

The character of traffic on Washington streets is not heavy, and the use 
of sheet asphalt and asphalt blocks, which are practically the only kinds of 
improved pavements used, is very satisfactory. Granite or Belgian blocks are 
not deemed a satisfactory pavement on account of their noisiness. 

Our method of letting contracts and of inspection has worked very 
satisfactorily and we have no recommendations for any improvements. 


LOUISVILLE 


‘By Esg., Louisville, Ky. 


The control of the streets of the City of Louisville rests in the board of 
public works. This board consists of three members appointed by the 
mayor. It has exclusive control over the construction, cleaning, and improv- 
ing of all the streets and alleys of the city. No public highway can be 
opened, and no sidewalks can be constructed except by ordinance recom- 
mended by the board of public works. Whenever the board orders any 
work to be done, which is to be performed by independent contract, complete 
drawings and specifications are first prepared and placed on file in the office 
of the board. A notice is then inserted either in one daily or in one weekly 
newspaper of general circulation published in the city, at least once in each 
week for two weeks. This notice supposedly informs the public of the general 
nature of the work, of the fact that the drawings and specifications are on 
file, and of the nature and extent of the bond required. The board is required 
to let contracts to the lowest and best bidder. These contracts are, however, 
subject to the approval of the general council. The board has the power, 
in its discretion, to reject any and all bids. Bond is required, with approved 
security, for the faithful performance of the contract which is entered into. 
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When the improvement is the original construction of any street, it is 
made at the exclusive cost of the owners of lots in each fourth of a square, 
equally apportioned by the board of public works. Where the territory 
contiguous to any public way is not divided into squares by the principal 
streets, the ordinance providing for the improvement states the depth, not 
exceeding five hundred (500) feet, on both sides of the proposed improve- 
ment on which is to be assessed the cost, including the cost of the improvement 
of the street intersections. The original cost of improvement is a lien against 
the respective lots. The cost of making sidewalks, including curbing, whether 
by original construction or reconstruction, is apportioned by the front foot as 
owned by the parties fronting the improvement, except that each corner lot 
pays the cost of its sidewalk intersection. Property owners are given the 
right to improve public ways, if the majority of them petition the board of 
public works, but the improvement can only be allowed in the discretion of 
the board and must be made under its supervision. When the improvemeats 
are completed, the board of public works advertises by one insertion in a 
public newspaper the time and place for the inspection and reception of the 
work by the board, and owners may appear and be heard as to whether the 
improvements have been made in accordance with the ordinance authorizing 
the work and according to the contract. 

The law specially provides for the enforcement of liens in courts, and sale 
of property and the right of redemption, etc. The right of redemption 
exists for a period of two years. A register is kept for indexing liens and 
payment of same. ; 

The total mileage of paved streets, August 31, 1906, is as follows: 


Vitrified brick or block ees 
Turnpikes (macadam) 4.460 “ 


The soil is a sandy loam or clay which in itself makes a fairly good bed. 
Under all pavements is laid a six-inch foundation of concrete, of broken 
stone or screened gravel. 

The inspection during the process of construction is rigid. An inspector 


visits each piece of work at least once a day, often four or five times a day. 


A supervisor is kept on the work during working hours from start to finish. 
The engineer sees the work whenever he can and always when necessary, 
and is in constant communication with the inspector and supervisor. Spect- 
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contract. Should the contractor fail to execute the work in the time 
stipulated, he forfeits his contract, and is entitled to no pay for the work done. 
The time fixed for the completion of the work may be and usually is extended 
by the board of public works for causes deerzed sufficient. 

The last letting of asphalt street paving was $1.97 per square yard, 
including a six-inch concrete foundation. The last letting of a vitrified brick 
or block street was at $1.58 per square yard; this includes a six-inch concrete | 
foundation. Asphalt and granite have generally given more perfect satis- 

»* faction than other pavements. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


By Anprew Rinker, City Engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The City of Minneapolis lets no contracts for paving complete; the work 
is done by the city by day labor, under the direction and general charge of the 
city engineer. Contracts are made for materials or they are purchased in 
the open market, as is deemed best. 

When material is advertised for, advertisements are inserted only in the 
official paper, and bids are received by the city clerk, who submits them, un- 
opened, to the city council, which awards the contract. A bond (final) for the 
full amount of contract is required. Also the engineer may require a bond 
with the bid which varies generally from two per cent. to twenty per cent. 

The following table shows the amount of pavement and its cost, January 
I, 1907: 


Sq. Yards 
Variety in City. 
111,500 sq. yds. (approximately) 
————_ $589,079.90 


571,912.78 


The above amounts include what is laid by the street railway company 
which paves and pays for that portion of the sweeping and sprinkling of the 
roadway between the outside rails of its tracks (15 feet). It is customary to 
require the same kind of paving as is laid on the remainder of the roadway. 
Twenty-one thousand square yards of the cedar block paving has been laid on 
concrete base within the past six years, at an average cost of $1.60; the 
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served its purpose well as a cheap temporary pavement in a new and rapidly 
‘growing city. The character of the soil is, generally speaking, sand. 

The required foundation for pavement is concrete, five inches thick; one 
part Portland cement, three parts sand, six to seven unscreened crushed 
limestone. The inspection work is in charge of general and sub-foremen. The 
material used, such as creosote oil, asphalt and cement, is tested by the city’s 
chemist, who also sees that the required quantities of each are used. Con- 
tractors are held closely to specifications; for instance, creosoted blocks are 
required to be treated with fifteen pounds of the quality of oil specified, per, 
cubic foot of wood; the city’s chemist analyses the oil and sees that the quan- 
tity is used, measuring it from the storage tanks. 

Work is paid for out of a permanent improvement and a permanent im- 
provement revolving fund. The latter is a fund created for the purpose of 
advancing the amount assessable, which is paid back in five annual instal- 
ments with five per cent interest on deferred payment. 

All assessable property is assessed for the cost of paving that part of the 
street on which the property abuts. The cost of paving all street intersections 
and parts along property exempt from special assessments is paid out of the 
permanent improvement fund, which is raised by general taxation, or bonds. 
Collections are made through the county treasurer’s office, the same as 
regular taxes and then paid into the city treasury. 

Wood block treated with creosoted oil is unquestionably the most satis- 
factory; it has the wearing qualities, it is noiseless and sanitary. In 1906 
64,500 yards of this pavement were laid in Minneapolis at an average cost of 
$2.70 per yard. In 1906, 111,500 yards of asphalt were resurfaced at $1.50 per 
yard (contractors financing the scheme and receiving their pay, as far as 
assessable property is concerned, in five annual instalments with a ten-year 
guarantee surety company bond); 12,150 yards of brick on the same charac- 
ter of concrete as heretofore specified, were laid at an average cost of $2.17 
per yard; 3,000 yards of sandstone were laid on concrete, at $2.74 per yard, 
and on sand, 12,000 yards at $2.05 per yard; 20,000 yards macadam (about one 
and one-half gallons of asphaltic surface binder per yard, were laid at $1.25 
per yard. No cedar blocks were laid last year. The granite paving of last 
year was laid with old blocks removed from streets repaved with creosote 
blocks. 

The United States Forestry Bureau, in conjunction with the city and 
interested paving contractors, laid on Nicollet Avenue, an experimental creo- 


soted wood block pavement, consisting of various kinds of wood. | 


INDIANAPOLIS 

By Jacos P. Dunn, Editorial Staff of The Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prior to 1888 the only street paving in Indianapolis was done with boulders, 
excepting a stretch of eight blocks on Delaware Street on which a trial was 
7 made of wooden blocks on a sand foundation; this soon became unsatisfac- 
bat : tory and probably delayed a more general acceptance of modern paving. In 
Ls 1888 about 20,000 square yards of tar macadam were laid, and in 1889 some 
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13,500 square yards more of this same material, It was known as “Filbert 
Vulcanite Asphaltic Pavement,” and the standard was that laid on K Street, 
between Ninth and Nineteenth Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. It was not 
very satisfactory, having such a tendency to soften in summer that it became 
popularly known as the “Yucatan” pavement. Nevertheless it was endured 
for ten years—part of it for twelve—and then resurfaced with asphalt. In 
1890, 37.640 square yards were paved with Trinidad asphalt. In 1891 the new 
city charter was adopted, largely with a view to promoting public improve- _ 
ments, and since then street paving has progressed systematically. The © 
results may be summarized as follows, up to January 1, 1907, the figures being 
for miles of streets and alleys in length, without regard to width; 


Now under 


Material Mileage er Cost. 

Asphalt resurfacing ............ 3.93 233,161.43 
Creosoted pine blocks ......... 14.84 
Round cedar blocks ............ 54 15.9 1,134,143.59 
Creosoted cedar blocks ......... 3.06 : 
Piain cedar blocks 0085. 1.86 
8.03 4.34 268,504.17 
1.55 1.55 54,800.48 

123.77. 60.89 $5,937,714.96 


The cost per square yard varied considerably. In 1903 the city 
engineer estimated it at $2.10 for asphalt, $1.70 for brick, $2.80 for creosoted 
block, and $1.30 for macadam. In 1906 creosoted block was about $3.10, 
owing to the increased price of lumber. These figures do not include grading, 
but for asphalt, brick and block include a six-inch Portland cement concrete 
base. Up to 1896 all pavements were laid under a five-year guarantee. Since 
then the guarantee has been nine years, 7. e., the contractor keeps them in 
good repair for that period. 

All contracts are made by the board of public works on sealed proposals, | 
after due notice to property owners and advertisement. Specifications of 
advertisements must be strictly complied with and the bidder must deposit 
with his bid a certified check for two and one-half per cent of the estimated 
cost of the work. which is returned if the bid is not accepted, and held as 
security for contract if accepted. For repair guarantee the contractor de- 
posits twenty cents per square yard during the continuance of the guar-— 
anty. The board reserves the privilege to reject any and all bids. Inspection | 
is made by the city engineer’s deputies, and is supposed to be strict. The 
time for completion varies with the contracts. 

The cost of paving is paid by abutting property owners, including street 
intersections, except that the street railway company pays for paving between 
its tracks, and eighteen inches on each side. Assessments are made on front- 
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age, and are a first lien on the property. Under what is known as “the Bar- 
rett law” a property owner may take ten years to pay his assessment, in 
equal instalments, with six per cent interest on deferred payments. On tak- 
ing the benefit of this law all legal objections’ are waived, and special im- 
provement bonds are issued for the total amount of Barrett law claims 
on each improvement. These belong to the contractor, and are usually at 
a small premium, as they can be utilized for guaranty deposits and are 
treated as non-taxable. 

For business streets brick has given the greatest satisfaction. Clay bricks 
are usually too soft, and shale brick too brittle, but the mixed clay and shale 
brick made at several points in Indiana is conceded to be very satisfactory. 
For residence streets preferences differ, though wooden block (creosoted) was 
generally favored yntil the price became so high. Asphalt and bitulithic 
also have warm advocates, especially among those who desire quiet. A com- 
paratively small number prefer brick for residence streets, notwithstanding 
the noise. Macadam is used only on streets partaking of the nature of 
boulevards. 

The total area of the city is 30.77 square miles, and the total length 
of streets and alleys 470.50 miles. The larger part of the streets and alleys 
are graded and graveled. The gravel streets are sprinkled in summer, and 
when kept in reasonable repair are very serviceable, the gravel of this vicin- 
ity being of excellent quality. The system of contracting for paving is 
fairly satisfactory, having been amended from time to time as cause appeared, 


and there is now no particular call for change in it. _ _ a ' 


HARTFORD 


By Frepertck LutHer Forp, City Engineer, Hartford, Conn. 
All contracts for city work exceeding in amount $500 are required to be 
publicly advertised, and the contract awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, 
who must furnish a satisfactory bond for the faithful performance of his 
contract. Each advertisement is published in one morning and one evening 
local daily paper. Upon such publication, a short notice not more than one 
and one-half inches in length, single column, stating the general nature of 
the full notice, and referring to it by name and date of the newspapers in 
which the original advertisement appeared, is published in one other daily 
morning paper, and one other daily evening paper. 

The city is represented by the board of contract and supply which has 
authority to advertise for and receive bids, and to award contracts for all 
work to cost over $500, provided that the work is ordered by vote of the 
court of common council and if for improvements for which no assessment 
can be levied, provided any expenditure of over $10,000 is voted by the elec- 
tors at a city meeting. 

Sealed proposals for the work, on forms furnished by the city engineer, 
are received by the board of contract and supply up to a certain date speci- 
fied in the advertisement and usually about one week in advance of publica- 
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tion. Each proposal is accompanied by a certified check for a given sum, as a 
guarantee that the bidder is acting in good faith. These checks are returned 

at once to the unsuccessful bidders, and to the successful one after he has 
executed the formal contract (not the work), and filed the required bond. 

The board of contract and supply reserves the right to reject any or all bids 
not deemed to the advantage of the city. The bond furnished must be in 
favor of the city, and executed by a surety company authorized to transact if 
business within the state, having an agent in the city, and approved by the | L 
board of street commissioners. The amount is usually made for fifty per — 
cent of the amount of the contract. = 

There have been laid in this city, pavements of sheet and block asphalt, 
Belgian blocks, creosoted wood (yellow pine) blocks, and a small area of © 
vitrified brick. The wood block was laid by the street railway company, in ied 
opposition to the wishes of the city officials. The soil of Hartford, aside from 
the alluvial deposit of the Connecticut River, is a reddish clay, very suscepti- — 
ble to the action of frost, and therefore materially shortens the life of any 
pavement. 

Foundations for improved pavements consist of a six-inch layer of 1-3-6 — 
Portland cement concrete on a properly shaped and compacted subgrade. _ 
In the case of sheet asphalt, a binding course one inch in thickness is placed 
on the concrete foundation. This course consists of asphaltic cement and 
gravel, or fine crushed stone, fifteen gallons cement to one cubic yard stone, 
applied while hot and immediately rolled to the required thickness. On this 
is placed the wearing surface proper, which is rolled to a thickness of two — 
inches. With block pavements a sand cushion one inch thick is interposed 
between the foundation and the blocks. 

The city tries to get the best pavement possible under up-to-date methods. 
All work is under constant inspection by an assistant in the city engineer’s 
office, delegated for that purpose. Contractors are held to the specifications, 
and required to guarantee their work and keep it in repair for a period of 
five years. The contractor in his proposal, states a maximum number of days 
in which he proposes to complete the work, and for every day occupied over 
and above such number, he agrees to forfeit and pay over to the city as liqui- 
dated damages, the sum of $20.00. 

Original work, i. ¢., first paving, is paid for as follows: The street railway 
company makes a separate contract for paving its share, which is a strip four 
feet wider than the width across the outer rails of single or double track, as — 
the case may be. This work to be done at the same time, of the same mate-_ 
rials, and in the same manner as the city’s contract. The city does all the 
grading work in connection with the laying of pavements, and re-sets all curb- 
ing, water gates, sewer manholes, etc. Of the remainder the city pays one- _ 
third, and in addition the regular frontage assessment for all city property — 
fronting on the street paved. The abutting property owners benefited pay | 
the remainder. The cost of paving varies in different parts of the city. 
During the past ten years the cost of sheet asphalt has varied from $1.90 to 
$2.75 per square yard; block asphalt from $3.04 to $3.14 per square yard, and 
granite } from $3.09 to $3.35. Most of the aie laid is guaranteed for a 
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term of five years. The city at large pays for paving in front of all public 
parks, fire department houses, high school, city cemeteries, and all other city 
property. Repaving and repair work is paid for by the city at large, 

No discounts or rebates are made on street paving assessments. All 
improved paving assessment bills are sent out by, and are payable to, the city 
collector. Liens are filed against all property where bills for improved pave- 
ment are not paid within three months from the completion and final accept- 
ance of the work. 

Sheet asphalt, on streets where grades are not too steep, has given best 
satisfaction. On grades of over three per cent Belgian block suits best. 


By E. D. Samson, Esg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


In the City of Des Moines, the proceeding for the pavement of a street 
is initiated by offering a proposed resolution in the council declaring the neces- 
sity or advisability of the improvement, stating the kind of material proposed, 
the method of construction and whether abutting property will be assessed 
for the cost. Notice of the time for considering the resolution must be given 
and the property owners may appear and object. Three-fourths of the council 
must vote in favor of the resolution, or it fails, unless the improvement has 
been petitioned for by the owners of a majority of the frontage affected, when 
a majority vote is sufficient. When this resolution is adopted the council may 
by resolution order the improvement made. The board of public works 
thereupon invites bids. Each bid must be accompanied by certified check as 
a guaranty for entering into a contract. The successful bidder is required to 
give a bond. The contract must require the contractor to keep the work in 
repair for at least one year after its completion. The bid of the lowest 
responsible bidder must be accepted unless all bids are rejected. 

An inspector employed by the city is put over each set of workmen, who 
gives his whole time to the work of supervision and inspection. He may 
stop the work when it is not being done according to specifications, and dis- 
charge any workman who refuses so to do the work. A time limit for com- 
pletion is always fixed, and liquidated damages of from three to five dollars 
a day are usually provided for, but the authorities are liberal in granting 
extensions, when reasonable so to do, and damages for delay have never been 
exacted. Contractors are held strictly to specifications, and a high standard 
of work is usually realized. 

The first paving in the city was of cedar blocks which were later replaced 
with vitrified bricks, and afterwards these were in turn partly replaced by 
asphalt, that material being also used now for new paving. 

The cost of cedar blocks was about $1.40 or $1.50 per square yard; bricks 
about $1.70 per square yard; asphalt about $2.00 per square yard, including in 
"¥ each case the foundation and the grading necessary to reduce the street from 
the established grade to the proper subgrade. 

The cost including all incidentals such as advertising, surveying, imspec- 
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tion, etc., and cost of street intersections is assessed against abutting property 
according to benefits; except that in no case can more than twenty-five per 
cent of the value of any lot be assessed against it; and except as to payments 
by the street railway company as below. ‘The city pays for no paving except 
that in front of its own property, and the excess of the twenty-five per cent 
limit of assessment against any lot. 

The street railway company pays for paving seven feet in width in streets 
occupied by a single track, and fourteen feet in width upon any street or 
portion of street having a double track. 

The property owner may, upon completion of the work, pay the assess- 
ment against him without rebate, or, if he choose, he may waive all objection 
to the assessment, and pay in seven annual instalments with six per cent 
interest. The assessments are certified by the city clerk to the county auditor, 
who in turn certifies them to the county treasurer for collection. They are 
a lien upon the property as are other taxes, and they are collectible in the 
same manner, including tax sale therefor if necessary. 

Probably ten miles or more of cedar block paving were laid. It has all 
disappeared and has been replaced by brick or asphalt. There are at present 
in the city nine and one-fourth miles of asphalt paving, and seventy-one miles 
of brick. The cedar blocks proved unsatisfactory. The brick, of which we 
have a most excellent quality, and this being a center for their manufacture, 
have proved much better. Asphalt has been in use for only about seven years, 
but it promises to be more satisfactory than anything else thus far tried. 
However, the experimental stage is not yet passed. A recent order has been 
made for the paving of one business street with creosoted wooden blocks. 
No Belgian blocks have been laid. The method of procedure has been found 
quite satisfactory except upon the point of assessing the whole cost against 
abutting property. The present practice was begun when the city treasury’s 
condition forbade any other. Property owners were in many cases willing to 
bear the whole expense in order to have paving, and the practice then adopted 
still continues. 


By W. B. Patron, C. E., Manager Duluth Engineering Company, Duluth, 
Minn. 

In the City of Duluth, Minn., no street paving can be done, except on a 
petition, signed by not less than twenty-five per cent of the property owners, 
owning at least twenty-five per cent of the property to be benefited. This 
petition is sent to the city council, and is, by it, referred to the board of 
public works, for investigation as to the sufficiency of the petition, the neces- 
sity of the improvement, and as to whether property can be found benefited 
to the cost of the work. The board reports back to the council, and that 
body orders the improvement made, and so instructs the board of public 
works. Based on the city engineer’s estimate of the cost of the work, the 
board then proceeds to levy an advance assessment, equal to eighty per cent 
of the estimated cost, on the property to be benefited. Two public hearings 
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are given on the proposed assessment, after which it is confirmed by the 
board of public works, and sent to the city comptroller and treasurer for 
collection. The property owners have thirty days in which to appeal from 
the assessment to the district court. At the end of this period, ten days 
further are given for payment, at the expiration of which time, a penalty of 
ten per cent is added to all unpaid assessments, and they go over, with other 
city taxes, to the county treasurer, for collection. As soon as the amount 
paid on the advance assessment, plus the amount on hand in the perma- 
nent improvement revolving fund, equals the estimated cost of the work, and 
not before the board of public works advertises for bids with six days’ notice 
in two publications. The bids are opened in public, and tabulated by the 
board of public works, and the contract awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder, subject to the approval of the city council. 

In cases where bids are asked on more than one material for paving, 
a meeting of the interested property owners is usually called by the board 
to ascertain their preference. The board then recommends a material to 
the council, with its award of the contract, and interested parties can obtain 
a hearing before the council, if they so desire. It is customary to abide by 
_ the expressed wishes of a majority of the property owners, but the charter 
: gives to the council the right to designate the material. Each bidder is re- 
quired to accompany his bid with a certified check for ten per cent of the 
amount of the same, and the successful contractor is required to give a surety 
company bond for the full amount of his contract. The law requires the 
contract to be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 

The materials used at present are: Asphalt, bitulithic, brick, creosoted 
wood blocks, sandstone blocks, tar and Telford macadam. Gravel and cedar 
blocks were formerly much used, but no new improvements are being made 
with these materials, except that gravel is used on some outlying and other- 
wise little-used streets. 

Since 1900, including work under contract, these different materials have 
been used in the following amounts: 


Bitulithic ....... 9844 “ 

Creosoted wood blocks ............... 17,740 “ . 


The soil of Duluth is, almost universally, a stiff, red clay; in some dis- 
tricts, however, sand occurs, asphalt, creosote blocks and bricks are always 
laid on concrete; sandstone blocks are sometimes laid on concrete, and at 
other times on sand. Bitulithic and tar macadam have, so far, been laid on 
broken stone four inches to six inches in thickness. 

Contract work is under the supervision and control of the city engineer, 
who appoints all inspectors and removes them at his pleasure. Every effort 
is made to secure the carrying out of the contract according to its terms, 
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a the standard of work is high, and the execution is generally of a very 

satisfactory character. Liquidated damages, for failure to complete work on 

time, are fixed in each contract. The amount varies from ten dollars to 

twenty-five dollars per day, according to the amount and importance of the 

work. These damages are seldom collected, as extensions of time are gener- 

ally granted by the council, unless the contractor has been grossly negligent. 
The latest prices on the several materials are as follows: 


Asphalt (on 5-inch Portland cement concrete).......... $. 
Bitulithic 

Brick 

Creosoted blocks (on 3-inch Portland cement concrete) 2.30 
Sandstone blocks (on 6-inch Portland cement concrete). 3.00 
Sandstone blocks (on sand) 

Tar macadam 

Telford macadam 


All these prices are for the paving and foundation, but do not include 
any excavation, curbing or similar work, all of which are paid for separately. 

At the completion of the work the difference between the actual cost and 
the advance assessment, including all incidental work, is assessed against 
the abutting property in accordance with the benefits, which practically 
amounts to a frontage basis on the streets on which the lots face. For the 
cross avenues the cost is spread over the lots for one-half the distance between 
the avenues on each side, decreasing in amount as the lots are more distant 
from the improvement. The city pays no part of the cost, except for abutting 
public property or the property of corporations, which, by state law, pay a 
gross earnings tax, which by decision of the Supreme Court, has been held to 
include special assessments, although no part of the tax is received by the city, 
the entire amount going into the state treasury. 

The street railway pays no part of the cost of paving where its tracks 
occupy the street, except the extra cost made necessary by the presence of its 
rails in the streets. This amounts, at a maximum, to fifty cents per square 
yard, for the paving lying between, and one foot outside of the rails. 

The various materials mentioned have all given satisfaction under the 
conditions in which they have been used. For the streets in the wholesale 
_ districts, and the steep avenues in the business portion, where the traffic 
is heavy, sandstone blocks are generally used, while under lighter traffic, and 
on even much steeper grades, as high as fourteen per cent bitulithic and tar 


_ macadam have proven satisfactory. For the larger number of streets, both 


residence and business, tar macadam is at present the favorite material. This 
pavement is built under specifications prepared by the city, and is equal in 
all respects to bitulithic. In order to secure competition the city purchased 
a mixing plant, which it rents to the contractors on reasonable terms. The 


_ fesult of this movement has been to reduce the cost of tar macadam, and 
with it all the other kinds of paving, as tar macadam is one of the materials 


on which bids are asked in almost every case, and its cheapness and desira- 
bility make it a strong competitor. 
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"Crime and Capital Punishment 


Crime and Judicial Inefficiency.—Pror. J. W. Garner, University of Illinois. 


3 Legislative Tendencies as to Capital Punishment.—Samvuet J. Barrows, 
3 Corresponding Secretary Prison Association of New York. 


Capital Punishment and Lynching.—Pror. J. E. Cutter, University of 
Michigan. 


Homicide and the Death Penalty in Mexico—Maynarp SHIPLey, Reno, 
Nevada. 


CRIME AND JUDICIAL INEFFICIENCY 


By James W. Garner, Associate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Illinois. 


“¥Ex-President Andrew D. White, in a recent address at Cornell Univer- 
sity, declared that as a result of extensive studies carried on through a long 
period of years and in all parts of the Union he had become convinced that 
the United States leads the civilized world, with the exception perhaps of 
lower Italy and Sicily, in the crime of murder and especially of unpunished 
murders, 

The truth of this severe arraignment is easily established by reference 
to the statistics of crime in this and other countries. The appalling increase 
q in the one crime of murder in the United States is apparent from the fol- 


lowing table compiled by the Chicago Tribune and published in its issue of 
December roth last 


I cannot verify the accuracy of the above statistics. A carefully prepared 
table, published by Judge William H. Thomas, of Montgomery, Ala., covering the 
years 1881-1906 shows substantially the same results. 
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YEAR. and illi 
homicides | ™illion of | in the U.§,| Momicides lynchings, 
people. | *| to each 

in the U.S. execution, 


1,808 32.2 108 17 181 
1,499 | 26.1 83 18 133 
2,335, 39.8 79 29 125 
2,184 | 36.4 87 25 144 
3,567 | 98 36 175 
4,290 68.5 102 42 123 
5,906 92.4 123 56 193 
6,791 104.2 107 63 230 
6,615 99-5 126 52 200 
9,800 144.7 132 73 189 
10,500 152.2 132 79 166 
10,652 151.3 122 87 131 


It will be seen thom, the above table that within the space of twenty years 
the number of homicides has increased nearly 400 per cent; that the propor- 
tion of thirty-two homicides to each million of the population has grown 
to one hundred and four, and that the number of legal executions has 
remained substantially what it was when the number of homicides was only 
one-fourth as great as now. Compared with conditions in other lands, the 
situation in the United States, as revealed by the statistics quoted above, is 
not only disgraceful to American civilization, but is highly serious and 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of all good citizens. As against 
nearly 9,000 homicides in the United States in 1903, only 321 were reported 
in the German Empire, with approximately sixty million inhabitants; only 
322 in England and Wales, with a population of thirty-two and a half 
million; 526 in France, with a population of thirty-eight million, and 61 in 
the Dominion of Canada, with a population of five million. With 112 
homicides to each million of the population in the United States in 1903, 
England and Wales had less than 10 (1902), France 13% (1899), the German 
Empire less than 5 (1899), and Canada about 12 (1903). In the city of 
Chicago in 1906 one hundred and eighty-seven homicides were reported, as 
against twenty-four in London, with a population three times as great, 
twenty-two in Paris arid forty-four in Berlin, including attempted murders. 
The worst feature about the situation in the United States is the small 
number of convictions and executions, the latter being but little more than 


one per cent of the homicides, one in seventy-three (1904), while the 
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number of lynching#exceeds the number of legal executions.* With 187 
homicides in Chicago last year, there were but two cases of capital punish- 
ment, and the Cook County jailer informs me (April, 1907) that there 
no murderers awaiting execution. , 

These facts need little comment. Taken in connection with the statistics 
of the increase 6f other crime than murder, they reveal a reign of lawless- 
ness, a disrespect for constituted authority and a judicial inefficiency without 
a parallel in any other civilized country. Dr. Cutler, in his interesting 
yolume on “Lynch Law,” shows that during the last twenty years more than 
3,000 persons have been put to death in the United States by lynch law, 
whereas, according to the statement of a well-known American jurist, there 
has not been a case of lynch law in England for seventy-five years; and 
possibly the same may be said of Canada, which is separated from the 
United States only by an imaginary boundary line.’ Everywhere in the 
United States we find an increasing disposition upon the part of the people 
to “take the law into their own hands” as they say, where there have been 
flagrant failures of justice, and inflict, by mob law, that punishment which 
should alone be the function of the courts. The causes for the extraordinary 
increase of crime in the United States are due partly to the tolerant attitude 
of the people toward the criminal class and partly to the lax administration 
of the criminal law, which, by impairing popular confidence in the efficiency 
of the courts, fosters the mob spirit among all classes, and by the uncertainty 
or failure with which it -metes out punishment encourages the violation of 
law. There is, as ex-President White has pointed out, too much sham 
humanitarianism, too much overwrought, maudlin sentimentality in favor 
of the criminal and too little appreciation of the rights of society. //In spite” 
of the extraordinary increase of the crime of murder, we hear it said that 
the state has no right to put murderers to death. Convicted criminals of 
the worst type are pardoned through personal sympathy for their families, 
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*These statistics are compiled mainly from the tables of the Chicago Tribune, 
the estimates of Judge Thomas, referred to above, and the Statesman’s Year Book. 
See also tables of statisics in the Chicago Record-Herald for July 3, 1906. | Statis- 
ties recently collected by the New York World show that in 1904, out of 216 
convicted murderers in the prisons of New York State, only five were awaiting 
execution, and that of 2,107 murderers held for trial in that state during the ten 
years from 1896 to 1905 only 32 were capitally punished. 

‘Several well-informed Canadians inform me that they have never heard 
of a case of lynching in the Dominion, and upon inquiry I have received similar 
testimony regarding the German Empire. 

*Mayor Dunne of Chicago has recently expressed this opinion. The offenses of 
robbery, burglary and assaults upon women in this city during the last year have 
been . , numerous and bold as to cause general alarm. A bill fixing the death pen- 
alty for these offenses is now before the legislature. One of the senators from 
Chicago, in advocating the bill, declared that there were communities in his dis- 
trict in which the citizens were constantly terrorized. Women, he declared, could 
not venture on the streets even in daylight without being assaulted, and if they 
resisted, murdered. The city council passed a resolution memorializing the legis- 
lature to prescribe the death penalty for assaults on women and children, but until 
there is a different public attitude toward crime there is little likelihood that 
this will be done. 
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sometimes upon the ridiculous representation that they have made “brave 
fights” against “fearful odds” for their lives, not infrequently upon petitions 
signed by the judge and jury who made the, conviction or by those of the 
community who have been wronged One of the worst traits of American 
civilization, as compared with that of England and some of the countries 
on the continent, is the general disrespect for law among all classes. To one 
familiar with the law-abiding instincts of the English people and their regard 
for authority the lawlessness of Americans seems strange indeed, consider- 
ing the racial identity of the two peoples and the similarity of their legal 
institutions. 

To a large extent conditions in America are due, as I have said, to 
inefficient administration of the criminal law—are the result, to use the 
language of Justice Brown, of the United States Supreme Court, of the 
failure of the courts to discharge their natural functions. This view is no 
longer confined to the ranks of laymen, but, and it is an encouraging sign, 
the best and most candid judges and practitioners are beginning to admit 
that there are communities in the United States where there has been a 
virtual breakdown of the administration of criminal justice.* The causes 
of this inefficiency are not far to seek. They arise mainly from a cumber- 
some and antiquated procedure which is slow to start, which permits un- 
necessary delay in expediting trials once begun, which attaches undue 
importance to technicalities, as a result of which the fundamental question 
of establishing the guilt or innocence of the accused is subordinated to 
mere matters of practice and procedure, that is, primarily to the attainment 
of technical perfection. In the second place, the workings of the jury 
system in the form in which it exists in the American states, together with 
a too wide latitude of appeal, are responsible for a large proportion of the 
miscarriages of justice and the escape of criminals from deserved punish- 
ment. 

The constitutions of all the states guarantee to the accused a “speedy” 
trial, but there are few communities where this guaranty is anything more than 
an empty declaration. Nearly everywhere the jails are full of prisoners who 
have waited months for trial, and everywhere the dockets of the courts 
are congested with cases which cannot be reached for months or years. It 
was put in evidence before the New York State Commission on the Law’s 
Delay in 1903 that on the first of November of that year there were 
10,000 untried jury cases on the calendar of the first department of the 
Supreme Court of that state. The court was then three years behind with 
its work, and it required from one and a half to two years to reach a jury 
trial in King’s County and in the eighth judicial district (Western New 


‘ "Hon. William H. Taft. a man who has had large experience both at the 
bar and on the bench, recently declared in an address at Yale University: “I grieve 
for my country to say that the administration of the criminal law In all the states 
of this Union (there may be one or two exceptions) is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion."4 Judge Amidon, of the United States District Court for the District of 
- North Dakota, recently, In an adddress before the Minnesota Bar Association, ex- 
pressed a similar opinion of our system of criminal justice. 
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York).* The clerk of the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, writes 
me that at the beginning of the present year 12,653 cases were pending 
before the Superior Court and 18,828 cases before the Circuit Court. During 
the last two years these courts have made notable progress toward clearing 
their calendars, although the former is still more than a year behind and the 
latter about two years in arrears with its work. In some of the other states 
conditions are even worse than those here described. Aside from the injury 
to the accused, the effect of such delays is often to defeat the ends of 
justice.’ During the long period intervening between the commission of 
the offense and the beginning of the trial witnesses sometimes die, or remove 
from the jurisdiction of the court, or, owing to the infirmities of memory, 
forget material facts in regard to the crime, and, what is a common occur- 
rence, public interest in the case subsides, thus removing that pressure which 
is one of the chief incentives to induce the state’s attorney to prosecute 
the case. The judicial annals of all our states are full of flagrant instances 
of the breakdown of justice on account of the delays in bringing cases to 
trial. At this moment I recall a case reported in the press dispatches last 
July of a man who was kept in a Milwaukee jail for ten months awaiting 
trial on a charge for which the maximum punishment was ninety days’ 
imprisonment.” An “outrageous” instance of such a delay, to use the lan- 
guage of an Illinois lawyer, is afforded by the Iroquois Theatre fire case. 
The fire occurred on December 30, 1903, resulting in the loss of nearly six 
hundred lives, and two months later the owner of the theatre was indicted. 
The indictment was held under advisement three months by the judge and 
then quashed. On March 4, 1905, a new indictment was made, and it was 
held by the judge for a period of seven and a half months. Then an entire 
week was spent in arguing the question of a change of venue. Finally, in 
March, 1907, about four years and three months after the fire, the case was 
brought to trial only to result in the acquittal of the defendant upon instruc- 
tions from the court that the building ordinances under which the indict- 
ment had been found, were defective—that is, the verdict was based not on 
the merits of the case (the judge said the defendant might be morally 

‘Report of Commission on the Law's Delay, pp. 8, 17. 

1This is particularly true as regards civil controversies. Mr. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, chairman of the New York Commission on the Law’s Delay, related before that 
body an instance illustrating this fact. He said he had a case in which there 
were two witnesses, and while waiting fifteen months for an opportunity to bring it 
to trial one of the witnesses died and the other moved away. He concluded, there- 
fore, that it would be better to abandon the case, and so it was dropped, (Commis. 
on Law's Delay, p. 169.) Justice Gaynor, testifying before the same commission 
concerning the necessity of bringing commercial cases to trial speedily if they 
were to be tried at all, declared that such cases could rarely “live more than three 
months, and that in three years they were as dead as a door nail.” (Jbid., p. 273.) 

‘One of the causes of delay in bringing cases to trial is the grand jury sys- 
tem. After arrest and hearing before a magistrate, the accused must be held to 


await the action of a grand jury that may not be summoned within three or four 
months. *, he remedy is that already adopted in a considerable number of states 


trials upon information by the state’s attorney subject to certain restrictions in 
the interest both of the criminal and of sociey. 
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guilty but not legally guilty) but rather on a technicality. That criminal 
prosecutions may be more promptly initiated and rapidly expedited the expe- 
_ rience of England affords abundant evidence. It is the practice there to 
_ bring the accused before a magistrate within a few hours after his arrest 
and commit him to the next session. Rarely three months elapse between the 
committment and the infliction of the punishment if he is found guilty.’ 
After the case has been reached on the calendar there is the delay of 
impaneling the jury—a delay which, under the practice of most of our 
states, is coming more and more to be an intolerable evil. This proceeding, 
as Justice Brown well observes, ought never consume more than an hour or 
two, and under the English procedure this is the rule. Two flagrant instances 
of this evil were recently afforded by the Gilhooley and Shea cases in Chi- 
cago. In the former case nine and a half weeks were required to select the 
jury, involving an examination of 4,150 talesmen, and atacost of some twenty 
thousand dollars to the state. The selection of the first Shea jury required 
thirteen weeks, the summoning of 10,000 veniremen, the examination of 4,716 
talesmen at a cost of $40,000 to the state, and over $20,000 to the defendant, 
and there is no reason to believe that the jury finally chosen were any better 
qualified than the first twelve men examined.” The court permitted counsel 
to introduce false issues and ask irrelevant questions concerning their social, 
religious and business affiliations, thus laying the foundations for indefensi- 
ble challenges.“ In the Gilhooley trial counsel for the defense interrogated one 
of the jurors nearly two hours, mostly on immaterial matters, and the state’s 
attorney put him through a similar ordeal, the request of the state that thirty 
minutes be made the maximum time for the examination having been denied 
by the court. According to the English practice the requirements of due 
process of law in the selection of juries are satisfied by the simple inquiry 
whether the prospective juror is in any way related to the defendant, and if he 
knows of any reason why he is unable to return a verdict in accordance with 
the law and the evidence. In the second Shea trial the judge followed this 


It is refreshing to note a marked awakening of sentiment among the judges 
to the evil described above. Recently Judge Barnes, of Chicago, declared that 
“the trouble with our criminal law is that offenders are not brought quickly enough 
to trial. If a man, as soon as he commits a crime, could be brought immediately 
to trial and sentenced forthwith we should have a very great decrease of crime.” 
State's Attorney Healy, of Cook County, has expressed a similar opinion. 

wT’. Newton Crane, Esq., formerly a member of the St. Louis bar but for some ‘ie 
years past a prominent barrister of London, in a letter to Hon. Joseph H, Choate 
under date of March 31, 1903, speaking of the English procedure of impaneling 
juries, said: “The examination of jurors on their voir dire is absolutely unknown 
in England, while many lawyers who have been in practice for twenty years or 
more have never known a juror to be objected to or excused for cause. It not 
infrequently happens that the same twelve jurymen will hear three cases without 
leaving the box.” (Report Commis. on Law's Delay, p. 111.) 

“Another illustration of the practice of irrelevant interrogatories in the selec- 
tion of juries was recently offered by the Iroquois Theater fire case, where’ counsel 
for the defendant asked prospective jurors whether they had any prejudices against 
dancing, whether they were fond of music, whether they believed in theater-going, 
whether they were prejudiced against city people, whether any of their families 
were ever hurt in a fire, what newspapers they had read, etc. 
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sensible rule and the jury was selected in twelve days. He refused t to permit 
the disgraceful wrangling, dilatory obstructions and rambling long-drawn-out 
and irrelevant interrogations which marked the proceeding by which the first 
jury had been impaneled. 

The remedies for most of the evils that have grown up in connection 
with the selections of juries are: The prohibition of irrelevant examinations, 
the making of the decision of the trial judge final upon objections to questions 
asked prospective jurors, and the forbidding of reversals upon such decisions 
unless they amount to a clear abuse of discretion, a substantial reduction of 
the number of challenges allowed, provision for special venires in important 
cases, and the amelioration of the conditions of jury service by treating 
jurors not like prisoners undergoing punishment, but as citizens performing 
an honorable public service.” 

The progress of the trial after the selection of the jury is often 
unnecessarily hindered by slavish adherence to rules of procedure which are 
prolix, antiquated in many particulars and honeycombed with technicalities 
which to a layman seem to have no other purpose than to delay judgment 
or provide loopholes of escape for criminals. Indictments which are not 
loaded down with meaningless verbiage and which do not go into an absurd 
degree of particularity—which, in short, do not conform in the minutest detail 
to the technical requirements of the “sacred” forms of procedure, are 
quashed. Every prosecuting officer knows how difficult it is, on account of 
the insistence of the courts upon technical accuracy, to frame an indictment 
that will be sustained.” Not infrequently ingenious counsel who have hopeless 
cases refrain from demurring to indictments which they know to be techni- 
caily faulty in order that they may move for new trials in case their clients 


“It is not strange that a man who is confronted by the prospect of being 
dragged away from his home and business and kept in a state of virtual imprison- 
ment for weeks and months should profess prejudice or exaggerate possible sym- 
pathies in order to escape the hardships incident to such service. State's Attorney 
Healy of Chicago, recently stated the matter correctly when he declared that the 
tendency of the professional and business man to avoid jury service is due to the 
failure of the law to provide a more expeditious procedure for the trial of cases. 
That the amelioration of the conditions of jury service would diminish the difficul- 
ties of impaneling juries was shown in the second Shea trial, when Judge Kava- 
nagh announced that jurors would be treated more humanely and that instead 
of being locked up like prisoners they would be treated with the consideration 
due citizens performing a public duty. With this assurance the selection of the 
jury proceeded at a rate which, as compared with the first trial, was expeditio s 
enough. 

®BReversals have been granted for the omission or inclusion of qualifying words 
or even the abbreviation of the name of the state in whose name the indictment 
brought. A recent instance of the difficulty experienced in framing an indictrent 
free from technical flaws was afforded by the case of Senator Burton, of Kansas. 
who was charged with improperly accepting a retainer for the use of his influence 
before the Postoffice Department. Three successive indictments were drawn, one 
of which was quashed because of a mere variation as to where the money was 
received, whether at Washington or Kansas City, a fact which had no relation to 
the guilt or innocence of the accused and which might well have been considered 
as immaterial. The state’s attorney barely succeeded in drawing a good Iindict- 
ment before the statute of limitations began to run against the case. 
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are convicted. If the indictment is sustained there is always a probability 
that the case will be postponed, when called, on account of the unprepared- 
ness of counsel, the absence of material witnesses or similar causes. Every- 
one has known of notorious cases to be continued until finally the popular 
demand ‘for prosecution subsided, and the state’s attorney, through sheer 
worry or lack of interest, dropped the case and turned the criminal loose. 
Here, as in other respects, the English procedure is an improvement upon 
that followed generally in the American states. Except for sickness, evidence 
of which must be produced in writing, an English judge will not permit con- 
tinuances or adjournments. No request to have a case stand over or to go 
to the next term merely for the convenience of counsel, says a prominent 
London barrister, would be listened to." 

The progress of the trial is frequently unnecessarily delayed by the method 
of examining witnesses” and by protracted arguments over questions concern- 
ing the admissibility of evidence. It is a common complaint against our 
method of criminal procedure that too much time is wasted over technical 
objections to evidence. Here again the English practice of forbidding long- 
drawn-out arguments on such questions might well be followed in the United 
States. Justice Ingraham, of the New York Supreme Court says, “I have 
heard cases tried in England quite a number of times, both at the Assizes and 
in London, and I do not think I ever heard five minutes given during a trial 
of a case to the discussion of questions of evidence. I have seen case after 
case go through without the question of evidence being raised at all.” This 
is a reform which any judge who has the proper conception of his duty may 
introduce without exceeding his legal authority.” 

The progress of criminal trials in England is further facilitated by a 
procedure which is simple and expeditious, and which relieves the trial court 
of the preliminary work of preparing the case for trial. In the beginning the 
case is taken in hand by a master who whips it into shape, and engineers it 
through the preliminary stage, after which a trained barrister takes it in 
charge and it is quickly disposed of by the court. Thus the time of the judge 
is never wasted in hearing applications, interlocutory motions and other mat- 
ters which may as well be disposed of out of court, thus leaving the court 
nothing to do but try the case. The English system of pleading has in late 
years been freed from technicalities, so that not only has the evil of retrials 
been greatly reduced, but the ability of the courts to dispatch business has 


“Letter of Mr. Crane to Mr. Choate, cited above. 

“Justice Brown suggests that the progress of the trial might often be facill- 
tated by requiring counsel to stand while examining witnesses and by prohibiting 
them from taking notes. Green Bag, Vol. 17, p. 625. 

“Testimony before New York Commission on the Law's Delay, p. 247. 

“Judge Kavanagh, in the second Shea trial, moved apparently by the com 
plaint which had been made against the conduct of the judge who tried the first 
case for permitting counsel to spend entire days in arguments and wrangles and 
deeply impressed, as he says, by the results of some personal observations of the 
procedure of the English courts during the preceding summer, announced to counsel 
_ that they would not be permitted to delay the trial as before, but that points raised 
on the admissibility of certain evidence would be decided by the court without 
argument, 
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largely Retained: * Concerning the efficiency of the English procedure and 
the reasons for its superiority over that in the American states, Justice Brown, 
recently retired from the supreme court, has this to say: 

One who has watched day by day the practical administration of justice 
in an English court cannot but be struck by the celerity, accuracy, and disre- 
gard of mere technicalities with which business is transacted. One is irre- 
sistibly impelled to ask himself why it is that, with the reputation of Amer- 
icans for doing everything from the building of bridges over the Nile or 
battleships for Russia and Japan, to harvesting, reaping, plowing and even 
making butter by machinery, faster than other people, a court in_conser- 
vative old England will dispose of half a dozen jury cases in the time that 
would be required here for dispatching one. The cause is not far to 
seek. It lies in the close confinement of counsel to the questions at 
issue and the prompt interposition of the court to prevent delay. The 
trial is conducted by men trained for that special purpose, whose interest 
is to expedite and not to prolong them. No time is wasted in immaterial mat- 
ters. Objections to testimony are discouraged, rarely argued and almost 
never made the subject of exception. The testimony is confined to the exact 
point in issue. Mere oratory is at a discount. New trials are rarely granted. 
A criminal trial especially is a serious business, since in case of a verdict 
of guilty it is all up with the defendant and nothing can save him from pun- 
ishment but the pardoning power of the Home Secretary. The result is that 
homicides are infrequent, and offenders rarely escape punishment for their 

crimes. 

One of the most common causes for the breakdown of criminal justice 
is found in the workings of the jury system in the form in which it exists 
in America. This is due mainly to the practice by which the jury is exalted 
at the expense of the judge and a unanimous verdict required to convict. 
There is still a disposition, as in Blackstone’s day, to worship the jury as a 
sort of fetish and to regard the judge with a kind of superstitious terror, 
although nearly everywhere the judges are popularly elected for definite 
terms. In some states this feeling is so deep rooted that juries are, by the 
constitution, made judges of the law as well as of the fact,” and practically 
everywhere they are forbidden to even listen to suggestions from the court 
concerning questions of fact. As Judge Grosscup well says, the American 


“Every well-informed lawyer and judge who testified before the New York 
Commission on the Law's Delay commended the efficiency of the English courts. 
T. Newton Crane declared that the “promptness and dispatch” with which they tried 
cases was “quite incredible to the patient New York lawyer who was accustomed 
to wait three years for the first opportunity to try a jury case.” Justice Fried- 
man, of New York, stated that the “results in England were truly great,” and 
others guve similar opinions. (Report, pp. 77, 277.) The English master of 
judicial statistics, in a letter to Ambassador Choate under date of April 16, 1903, 
stated that twenty-three judges sitting at London handle all the litigation of 
England and Wales, with a population of over 32,506,000, and that they actually 
try and determine an average of 5,600 cases a year, or more than twice as many 
as are tried by forty-three judges in New York and Kings Counties. (Report of 
Com. on Law's Delay, pp. 76, 106.) 

“Green Bag, Vol. XVII, p. 624, 

*This is true in Illinois. A bill to limit the power of juries to the determina- 
tion of questions of fact is now before the fllinois legislature. It was drawn by 
Ex-Judge Stein, of Chicago, and has been recommended by the Supreme Court, 
which is required by the constitution to study defects in the laws and suggest 
such alterations as it may think proper. 
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judge is practically not allowed to take part in the trial of cases. His posi- 
tion is rather that of an umpire or moderator than of a judge in any real 
or vital sense. He may listen to applications of various kinds and make 
rulings or motions, but he cannot comment on the evidence, or review the 
facts, sifting out the material from the immaterial, and putting them before 
the jury in intelligible and coherent form. It matters not how much counsel] 
may confuse and mislead the jury by their arguments, the judge cannot set 
them right before giving the case into their hands. Secretary Taft in a recent 
address complained of the position of impotency to which American judges 
have been reduced, and advocated the restoration to them of some of the 
powers which English judges enjoy at common law, especially if the una- 
nimity rule as to verdicts is to be retained. 

The weakest point in the jury system is the rule requiring unanimous 
verdicts to convict. Although time honored, there have always been some 
to see the absurdity of the rule. Hallam, in his “Middle Ages,” called it a “pre- 
posterous relic of barbarism; Jeremy Bentham and Francis Lieber inveighed 
against it, and Judge Cooley, in his edition of Blackstone, declared that the 
rule was “repugnant to all experience of human conduct, passions and under- 
standings,” and asserted that “it could hardly in any age have been intro- 
duced into practice by a deliberate act of the legislature.” Justices Miller and 
Brown, of the United States Supreme Court, and ex-Judge William H. Taft, 
are all on record as favoring a mtodification of the rule. Justice Ingraham, of 
the New York Supreme Court, has suggested the possibility of adopting a‘rule 
making a verdict by three-fourths of the jury sufficient to convict, subject 
to the approval of the presiding judge." Nowhere on the continent of Europe 
does the unanimity requirement prevail. In Germany, Austria and Portugal, 
a verdict may be returned by two-thirds of the jury; in France and Italy by 
a bare majority, and in the Netherlands, where crime is almost non-existent, 
trial by jury does not prevail at all. In Scotland, curiously enough, a unani- 
mous verdict is required to convict in civil cases while a two-thirds verdict 
suffices in criminal cases. In England the unanimity rule still prevails but 
juries are never empowered, except in libel cases, to pass on questions of law, 
and in determining questions of fact they are so much under the control of 
the court that many of the abuses which result from jury trials in the United 
States are avoided. The theory upon which the unanimity rule rests is that 
twelve men may be found who will take the same view of a disputed fact, 
that the balance of each juror’s mind can be struck in the same direction, that 
all are able to feel the same cogency of proof and that no one can be drawn 
to a conclusion different from that at which his fellows have arrived.” It is 
needless to say that such conditions are rarely present in the minds of twelve 
men picked up at random from the community. The result is that in many 
cases the unanimity is apparent and not real. Everyone is familiar with 


“Report of N. Y. State Com. on Law's Delay, p. 256. Judge Gibbons, of 
Chicago, recently, in a letter to the Board of Cook County Commissioners, recom- 
mended the abolition of the unanimity requirement and the substitution of a rule 
making a verdict by three-fourths of the jury sufficient to convict. Era oy 
=™Compare, “Forsythe, Trial by Jury," p. 205. 
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cases in which a single juror has set at naught the opinions of eleven—has, 
by sheer obstinacy and power of physical endurance, compelled his associates 
to return verdicts which did not represent their real convictions, or driven 
them to disagreements, in either case defeating justice. The unanimity rule 
gives too much power to one man. It virtually places the protection of the 
community in the hands of a single individual who is often selected without 
regard to mental or moral qualification. 

It is well known that verdicts are often compromises. The hard lot of 
the juror who is kept away from his home and business often tends to drive 
him to yield a few points and ultimately to sacrifice his real conviction in 
order to escape from the discomforts and hardships incident to jury service 
in protracted cases. In many of the American states the unanimity require- 
ment in the trial of civil cases has been dispensed with, and in a considerable 
number of states the jury may be waived altogether with the consent of 
the parties. Likewise in a number of states the constitution permits verdicts 
to be returned by less than twelve jurors in cases involving misdemeanors, 
and in several (Louisiana and Montana, for-example) a verdict by two-thirds 
of the jury may suffice for conviction in all cases not amounting to felony. 
Everywhere there is evidence of increasing dissatisfaction with the results 
of the unanimity rule. 

One of the principal weaknesses of the jury system is the rule which 
requires the jury to be satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
accused before returning a verdict of conviction. As if this were not enough, 
we not infrequently find the courts delivering instructions to juries to give 
the “most charitable and merciful construction” to the facts. This rule, 
together with the sacrosanct interpretation given to the doctrine of presumed 
innocence, a presumption which, as Dean Huffcut well observed, is raised by 
some courts to the value of actual proof of innocence, enables a large pro- 
portion of criminals to escape punishment. Both rules are no doubt the 
means of occasionally saving an innocent man, but by weakening public 
confidence in the courts and encouraging crime they have caused the death 
of many times the number of those whom they have judicially shielded.” The 
rule as to reasonable doubt should be abolished and the jury required to 
convict when satisfied by a fair preponderance of the evidence of the guilt 
of the accused. 

The most prolific source of the law’s delay is the American practice of 
allowing appeals almost as a matter of course and of reversing the decisions 
of lower courts upon technical errors and granting new trials to criminals 
who have already been convicted. The rule also contributes powerfully 
to the encouragement of litigation, and so frequently ends in flagrant 
miscarriages of justice as to impair seriously the public confidence in our 
present system of criminal justice. Justice Brown hardly exaggerated the 
facts when he said that, according to American procedure, the rendering of 
the verdict is only the beginning of the trial in serious criminal cases. The 
Supreme Court reports of all our states are full of cases illustrating the 


“On this point compare the opinion of Everett P. Wheeler, in Columbia Law 
Review, Vol. IV, p. 356. 
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truth of Justice Brown's statement. Judge Everett P. Wheeler, in an article 
in the Columbia Law Review,” cites the case of a negro desperado in New 
York who had been tried three times for the same murder, and while awaiting 
his fourth trial escaped and was shot in December, 1900, while resisting 
arrest. He quotes the New York Times of July 16, 1903, for an account of 
the lynching of a murderer who had been twice found guilty by the unanimous 
verdict of a jury and twice granted new trials on technical grounds. After 
the third conviction he was lynched by a mob composed of the citizens of 
the community, who doubtless feared that a fourth trial would follow, ending 
in the acquittal of the criminal. A somewhat similar case was the lynching 
of a murderer at Tallulah, Louisiana, last summer. After having been con- 
victed and sentenced to death, the Supreme Court reversed the decision of 
the lower court on a technicality and ordered a new trial. The second trial 
was interrupted by the death of a member of the judge’s family, and when 
the third trial was begun the plea of “double jeopardy” was set up, whereupon 
the case was sent up to the Supreme Court for a ruling on this point. At 
this juncture, two years and three months having elapsed since the offense 
was committed, the citizens, disgusted at the attempt to punish by due process 
of law a murderer concerning whose guilt there seems to have never been 
any doubt, took the law into their own hands and inflicted the punishment 
themselves. Such cases remind us that there may be an element of truth in 
Goldwin Smith's dictum that there are communities in the United States 
where lynch law is better than any other. Dean Huffcut, in an address on 
the “Administration of the Criminal Law,” delivered at Cornell University 
on December 6 last, referred to a murder case which had been tried substan- 
tially three times and which had lately been disposed of, more than seven 
years after the offense was committed.” The first trial had failed near its 
close by the illness of a juror; the conviction upon the second trial had been 
set aside by the Court of Appeals for error; upon third trial he was again 
convicted, and the judgment was sustained by the court of last resort. The 
Chicago papers some time ago gave an account of a personal injury case 
that had been up to the Supreme Court four times and was then getting ready 
for its fifth journey to Springfield. Instances like these might be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are extreme cases, it is true, but they are not rare, and 
they illustrate a growing, not to say intolerable, evil in our judicial procedure. 
The pernicious American doctrine that error in the procedure of the trial 
court shall be presumed to have affected prejudicially the rights of the de- 
fendant, and the practice of appellate courts in granting new trials, even when 
it can be affirmatively shown that the error complained of was immaterial, 
are doing more than anything else to multiply appeals, diminish popular con- 
fidence in the courts and thwart justice. The following are some of the 
grounds actually assigned by appellate courts for reversing the convictions of 
lower courts and allowing new trials: Because the indictment contained the 
name of the state in abbreviated form; because the word “feloniously” was 


*Vol. IV, p. 360. 
For reference to a number of similar cases, see an article by Nathan Smyth 
w Review, Vol. XVII, p. 321. 
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omitted from the indictment, although the evidence showed that the crime 
was committed feloniously; because the words “person or human being” were 
omitted from the indictment; because it did not appear from the record of 
the trial court that the accused had been arraigned and pleaded (as if he 
could have been tried without being arraigned and without pleading) ; because 
the jury reached a verdict on Sunday; because the defendant was allowed to 
offer evidence as to his good reputation for honesty and integrity, but not 
for truth and veracity (thus assuming that the jury might not believe the 
testimony as to the former, but might believe it as to the latter); because 
the judge was absent from the trial three. minutes; because witnesses were 
allowed to testify that at the time of the murder bystanders shouted “fire,” 
“murder,” etc., all of which were prejudicial to the right of the accused; be- 
cause the words “on oath” were omitted from the indictment; because the 
oficer who summoned the jury was not specially sworn; because the evidence 
on which a notorious robber was convicted failed to show whether the stolen 
goods were in coin or bills; because evidence was admitted regarding former 
crimes committed by the accused, etc.” This list is taken from actual cases and 
might be multiplied indefinitely if it were thought necessary. Some of the 
instances of the enforcement of the rule of presumed prejudice regarding 
error in judicial procedure, says Dean Wigmore, one of the leading authori- 
ties on the law of evidence, would seem incredible even in the justice of a 
tribe of African fetish worshipers. The exaggerated form which it takes in 
America tends to reduce the trial to a mere contest over errors rather than 
a serious quest for justice—a sort of game which the clever lawyer who has 
no case on the merits seeks to play in such a way as to entrap the court into 
committing an error which will form the basis of a new trial. In the ordinary 
course the judge is requested to charge the jury on certain propositions. If he 
refuses and the accused is convicted a bill of exceptions follows and the case 
is appealed. In some states, if the judge neglects to charge the jury on every 
point involved in the case, the defendant, if convicted, is entitled to a new 
trial. If he errs in his statement regarding the applicability of the law, he 
lays the basis for a new trial. If he permits the introduction of certain evi- 
dence, even though it is improper, merely because of its logical irrelevancy, and 
should be excluded only for the purpose of saving time, the presumption is 
that it affects prejudicially the case of the defendant, and he is entitled to a 
new trial. Likewise, where the court admits hearsay evidence, the presump- 
tion is that the jury are incapable of weighing and discounting it, although 
perfectly capable of weighing and estimating the value of material evidence, 
and hence the admission of such evidence is treated as a fatal error. Thus 
the judge is surrounded on every side by pitfalls set by ingenious counsel, 
and in the trial of great criminal cases there are few who are able to pass 
the ordeal without falling into at least one of the traps thus set.” 

The practice of allowing new trials upon trifling errors has become an 
evil so serious as to bring our system of criminal justice into great disrepute. 


neampare an article by George W. Alger in the Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XCVII, 
Pp. q 
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A committee of the American Bar Association, after an investigation of the 
subject in 1887, reported that new trials were granted in forty-six per cent 
of all cases brought under review in the appellate courts of this country, 
The Commission on the Law’s Delay, created by the authority of the legisla- 
ture of New York in 1903, found that the proportion in that state was forty- 
two per cent.” Upon examination of the Supreme Court reports of Illinois, 
covering the years 1903-05, I found the proportion in this state to be about forty 
per cent, fifteen of the twenty-five criminal cases reversed being upon errors 
which could hardly be considered as substantial in the sense that they could 
be shown affirmatively to prejudice the rights of the accused. A large propor- 
tion of the reversals were founded upon errors of practice and procedure, 
and related principally to faulty indictments and the admission or exclusion 
of certain evidence. A similar examination of the Wisconsin reports showed 
the proportion of reversals to be about thirty per cent of the total number 
of appealed cases. A comparison of these figures with those furnished by 
the master of judicial statistics in England affords striking evidence of the 
widely different attitude taken by the English appellate courts toward the 
question of error. In the year 1900, of 337 cases appealed from the High 
Court of Justice only fifteen were remanded for retrial, and in 1904, of 555 
cases reviewed by the Court of Appeal only nine were remanded for new 
trials.” Federal Judge Amidon, of North Dakota, in an address before the 
Minnesota Bar Association last year, stated that he had personally examined 
the law reports of England covering the period from 1890 to 1900, with the re- 
sult that he found that of all the cases reviewed on appeal in that country new 
trials were granted in less than three and a half per cent. It is a rule of the 
English procedure that no judgment or verdict of a lower court shall be 
disturbed or a new trial granted for error if there were sufficient evidence 
to justify the judgment or verdict, or if evidence erroneously excluded would 
not, in the opinion of the Appellate Court, have changed the result if it had 
been admitted. In other words, judgment is rendered on the merits of the 
case, and not on mere considerations of technical error in the record or 
upon questions collateral thereto. Instead of presuming that error in the 
trial below is prejudicial to the defendant, the presumption is that it is 
harmless, and it is incumbent upon the appellant to show the contrary. 

One of the results of the strict enforcement of this rule by the English 
appellate courts is a reduction in the number of cases appealed. A defeated 
party who has no case on its merits can have no incentive to take an appeal. 
He knows well that there is no chance of securing a reversal upon immaterial 
errors of the court below. The consequence is that not more than one case 
in ten is appealed from the high court, whereas in New York State it is 


said that on an average thirty-three per cent of the cases tried in the first 


department of the Supreme Court are appealed.” The English procedure 


“Commission on Law's Delay, p. 246. 

*Letter of T. Newton Crane to Ambassador Choate, cited above. (N. Y. Com. 
on Law’s Delay, p. 112.) 

*Report Com, on Law's Delay, pp. 34, 76, 246. In all England in 1903 there 
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does not allow a bill of exceptions to be filed and argued. If there is dis- 
satisfaction with the verdict or judgment, application inay be made to the 
Appellate Court in writing, accompanied by copies of the pleadings and evi- 
dence made from stenographic reports. 

Moreover, the English appellate judge has all the powers of the trial 
judge, and he may make any order or judgment which ought to have been 
made by the trial court. If by reason of error below a wrong judgment was 
entered, the Appellate Court may enter the judgment which justice requires 
instead of sending the case back for retrial upon errors which were not clearly 
prejudicial to the right of the accused. In other words, the English appellate 
courts proceed on the principle that it is their business to administer justice 
as well as the law—a sensible rule, which originally existed at common law, 
but, like many of the other common law rules of legal procedure, has been 
changed by statute or custom. 

It is gratifying to note that a beginning is being made in some of the 
states toward reforming the abuses of appellate procedure. Thus the code 
of criminal procedure of New York (section 542) declares that in capital 
cases the Appellate Court must give judgment without regard to technical 
errors or defects or to exceptions which do not affect the substantial rights 
of the parties, and under the practice of the Court of Appeals the obligation 
rests on the appellant to show that the error complained of was prejudicial, 
that is, that but for the error the result would have been different. The 
same principle has been embodied in the new law for the establishment of 
the Chicago municipal court. This law provides that no order or judg- 
ment of the municipal court shall be reversed by the Appellate Court or 
the Supreme Court unless they shall be satisfied that the order or judgment 
was contrary to law and the evidence or resulted from substantial errors 
directly affecting the matters at issue. Moreover, the Appellate Court is 
empowered to enter such order or judgment as in its opinion the municipal 
court ought to have entered, instead of sending the case back for retrial. 
There seems to be no good reason why the rule in New York should not 
be extended to cover the review of other than capital cases and that the rule 
in Illinois should not apply to cases appealed from other than the municipal 
court of Chicago. 

It is the testimony of the best lawyers and jurists throughout the 
country that the interests of justice and social order require a restriction of 
the right of appeal to more reasonable limits. Justice Gaynor, of New York, 
in his testimony before the Commission on the Law’s Delay, stated the 
matter tersely when he declared that appellate courts review too many things, 
and that in our present procedure “appeals have come to be pretty nearly 
the principal thing.”™ Attorney Hirschberg, testifying before the same com- 


mission, asserted that the great difficulty with our procedure was that it is 


“distinctly an appellate system,” that it is based upon the “fundamental idea 


_ that a trial and a decision are always wrong,” and that as a result of the 
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opportunities thus afforded the temptation to indulge in litigation is vastly q 
enhanced.” To the same effect was the opinion of Justice O’Gorman who 
stated that nearly every defeated party was willing to take a chance of secur- 
ing a reversal on appeal and that they had every encouragement to do so0* 
Dean Huffcut in an address already referred to declared that the remedy for 
the evil described was to provide that any appeal not brought on for hearing © 
within six months after it is taken should be stricken from the files and that 

in addition it should be provided that no case should be reversed unless it is _ 
affirmatively shown upon the whole record that the error complained of has __ 
been prejudicial to the defendant and has resulted in a miscarriage of justice, 3 
If this were done, he declared, appeals would not only be fewer in number 
but would also be more speedily pressed and with smaller chance of success.” 
President Roosevelt in his last annual message strongly recommended the — 
incorporation of this rule into Federal procedure, and bills for its introduc. _ 
tion into state procedure are now before the legislatures of a number of 
states. The want of it is, as a well-known jurist has observed, more respon- _ 
sible than any other one cause for the courts which are conducted by Judge — 
Lynch.” It is the American practice to allow appeals as a matter of course, — 
with little regard to the merits of the case. This privilege should be limited, — 
as in England, to cases where the trial judge in his discretion reserves for 
review by the higher court some question of law which he considers doubtful — 


right of any person who has been convicted by the unanimous verdict of a 
jury chosen from his neighborhood to say that he shall not be given another 
chance to establish his innocence, unless it can be affirmatively shown that 
substantial justice was not done in the first trial. The present wide latitude 

of appeal, although in theory open to all, is in fact practically closed to the 
poor litigant on account of the expense involved. The rule thus operates 
to the great advantage of the well-to-do litigant by opening an avenue of 7 
possible escape which is in practice denied to the man without means. It is 
a common saying which is becoming truer all the time that the rich criminal _ 
with unlimited means at his disposal can, through the process of appeals and — 
new trials, escape the punishment which he deserves and which he would — 
receive if he were a poor man.” Any system of criminal justice which makes 
possible any such inequality in the administration of the criminal law is 
fundamentally wrong in principle and dangerous in practice. It not only 


Report Com. on Law’s Delay, p. 269. 

87hid., p. 319. 

“Ithaca Evening Journal, Dec. 6, 1906. 

*Michigan Law Review, Vol. III, p. 262. 2 

*Compare Smyth, “The Abuse of New Trials,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 
XVII, p. 317. 

*Speaking on this point to the students of Cornell University, Ex-President — 


ing, the procedure against them is becoming more and more ineffective, and, in 2 
the light of recent cases in New York and elsewhere, is seen to be a farce. One Sa 
of the worst results of these cases is the growing opinion among the people at a, 
large that men with money can so delay justice by every sort of chicanery that — 
there is a virtual immunity from punishment for the highest crimes.” 
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encourages lawlessness among the upper classes but impairs the confidence of 
the lower classes in the courts and promotes the spirit of lynch law and 
anarchy among them. Some valuable lessons might well be learned by our 
legal reformers from the English and continental practice. It has not been 
very many years since England was agitated over the situation arising from 
the virtual breakdown of her judicial machinery, but they set about in a 
quiet way to make improvements, with the result that they have brought their 
jadicial system up to a plane of efficiency which has not yet been attained 
in any American state. The New York State Commission on the Law s 
Delay reported that it had been “profoundly impressed” by the character and 
results of the English procedure, and declared that the English courts from 
having been the most dilatory in the world had become in recent years the 
most expeditious, and expressed the opinion that we “could not do better 
than adopt some of these modern methods of procedure which have been so 
thoroughly tested in England and have proven to work so well.’ 

The English have largely freed their procedure from technicalities, have 
simplified it and made it less cumbersome and expensive, have raised the 
judge to a more commanding position in the conduct of the trial, and assigned 
the jury its true place, have abolished the doctrine of presumed error, re- 
stricted the privilege of appeal to more reasonable limits, and in various other 
ways provided a procedure which, to an American lawyer accustomed to 
the delays and uncertainties of our system, seems wonderful indeed.” The 
procedure of the German courts since the adoption of the imperial codes 
presents many features analagous to that of England. There are no techni- 
calities in pleading; the judge participates in determining what shall be 
proved and when and in what manner the proof is to be made; the rules of 
evidence are simple, trials are promptly started and rapidly expedited, and 
criminals are punished with a degree of certainty unknown in America.” In 
France, likewise, the criminal law is administered in a way which serves 
as an effective deterrent of crime and secures general respect for law and 
authority. 

Before we may hope for a thorough-going reform of the American system 
there must be an entire change of attitude upon the part of the people with 
regard to the enforcement of law, the rights of the community as against 
criminals and the purpose of judicial punishment. The bench and bar must also 
take a more common-sense view of the whole question of the fundamental pur- 
pose of a judicial trial. There must be less disposition to subordinate substan- 


*Report, pp. 32, 34. 

"The New York Commission on the Law’s Delay, speaking of the English sys- 
tem, declared that “it has undergone many important changes in practice to 
meet the requirements of modern social and business conditions in England, and 
that much of our own practice, time-honored and tolerated because ‘made in 
England,’ has been displaced by more modern methods of procedure, and is obsolete 
in the land from which it came—changes which have worked havoc with many 
venerable notions and reversed precedents to which our American courts fondly 
cling.” (P. 75.) 

“Compare an article by Rudolf Dillon in the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the New York State Bar Association. 
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tive justice tomere matters of practice. Itisalso worth considering whether 
the time has notcome when some ofthe presumptions of our law should not 
be resolved in favor of the community rather than in favor of the criminal, and 
whether we should not act more upon the principle that the primary purpose of 
a system of criminal justice is to protect the innocent members of society rather 
than the criminal class. Our present methods had their origin in an age when 
the number of capital crimes was appallingly large and when offenders were 
disproportionately punished for minor offenses. To make it difficult to punish 
persons charged with crime in such an age a procedure was developed which 
provided every possible loophole of escape for the accused. The old severity 
of penal legislation, however, has long ago been abolished, yet the old 
methods of procedure, with all the safeguards which they threw around the 
criminal, are still retained. They are totally inapplicable to present conditions, 
and in the interest of real justice as well as social security, they ought to be 
modified as they have been in England where they originated. Our duty 
in the premises was well stated by President Roosevelt in a letter to Governor 
Durbin, of Indiana, in August, 1903. He said: “The best and immediate 
efforts of all legislators, judges and citizens should be addressed to securing 
such reforms in our legal procedure as to leave no vestige of excuse for those 
misguided men who undertake to reap vengeance through violent methods. 
We must show that the law is adequate to deal with crime by freeing it from 
every vestige of technicality or delay.” 

LEGISLATIVE TENDENCIES AS TO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
By Samvuet J. Barrows, Corresponding Secretary Prison Association of 

New York. 

- Public sentiment in regard to the infliction of the death penalty in the 
United States shows itself both in the enactment of law and in the violation 
of law. In the violation of law it takes the form of lynching. It is not my 
purpose to speak of the lawless use of capital punishment. Two governors 
of southern states, Governor Jelks, of Alabama, and Governor Aycock, of 
North Carolina, in 1903 pointed out to their respective legislatures that lynch- 
ing instead of furnishing any social protection actually becomes a great moral 
danger ; for it leads to the taking of the life of innocent people. Mob murder is 
not justified by statute but little has been done by statute to prevent it. Two 
things are important to note in regard to it: First, that lynching does not 
occur in the states that have abolished capital punishment—Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Maine. In no states is the respect for human life held 
more sacred by the people than in those states where it is held most sacred 
by the law. Secondly, as was said by Governor Aycock, of North Carolina, 
“the crimes for which this summary punishment is meted out do not de- 
crease.” 

Setting aside these lawless hysterical spectacles of torture, the result of 
mob vengence, which constitute a terrible reproach to the civilization of our 
country, what are the cooler, saner tendencies of modern legislation concern- 
ing the death penalty? 
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1. With ; a single exception, the states of the Union which have abolished 
the death penalty show no disposition to restore it. Michigan abolished the 
death penalty in 1847, Rhode Island in 1852, Wisconsin in 1853, Maine abol- 
: ished it in 1876, restored it in 1883, and again abolished it in 1887. Thus in 
Michigan it has been abolished for sixty years, and in two other states for 
more than fifty years. During that time the conditions of civilization have been 
much modified in Michigan and Wisconsin, passing as they have done from the 
ruder conditions of frontier communities and development into states of great 
power and influence. Without invoking statistics as to the influence of the 
abolition of the death penalty upon crime, a subject outside of the special 
range of this article, it is sufficient to point out that these states have dis- 
covered no reason for repealing the laws which have been in existence for 
more than half a century. Colorado is the only state in which the death 
penalty has been restored. It was abolished in 1897, but as the result of a 
lynching outbreak in 1900, was restored in 1901, but under the amended law 
the jury fixes the penalty for murder as death or life imprisonment. 

2. A marked tendency in the United States is toward the abolition of 
public executions. Publicity was formerly regarded of the greatest impor- 
tance. It gave an exemplary character to the punishment. Even after 
death the body of the criminal was exposed on the gibbet for weeks as a 
warning to malefactors. This feature, once considered important and neces- 
sary,isnow regarded as more harmful to society than healthful. The practice 
of gibbeting the criminal has long since been abandoned; the practice of public 
executions is gradually following it. As the result of a dramatic exploita- 
tion by the sheriff of Boston, of a criminal executed in the Charles Street 
Jail, which was turned into a vast theatre to see the execution, the people 
of that state, protesting against this form of legal vaudeville, enacted that 
all executions should be private. 

Since 1903 several states have enacted laws providing that persons 
convicted of offences punishable with death should be executed in the state 
penitentiary or under conditions of comparative privacy. New Mexico 
enacted that execution should take place within an enclosure before not over 
twenty persons. North Dakota passed a similar law. Governor Chamber- 
lain, of Georgia, recommended that all executions should take place in the 
penitentiary, out of hearing and out of sight of all except officials, and such 
a law was passed. 

Arkansas, in 1906, decided that executions should take place in the 
county in which the crime was committed, and also amended its law so that 
executions of persons convicted of rape are not to be public. 

The argument for public executions at the state penitentiary was pre- 
sented by Governor Beckham, of Kentucky, in his message to the legislature 
in 1906: “I recommend that you provide that all executions of the death 
penalty be done in the Frankfort Penitentiary. The hanging of a man in the 
community where he is tried produces a sensation, a nervousness and excite- 
ment upon the part of the people, and it has a brutalizing effect upon the large 
numbers, in spite of the law, who witness it.” 

3. Still another tendency of American — is to substitute the 
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electric chair for the gallows. This was introduced first in New York and 
has been followed in Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, and a bill to this 
effect is before the legislature of Minnesota. The adoption of this form of 
the death penalty which, for want of a better word, we seem forced to call 
“electrocution,” is urged on the ground that it is instantaneous and therefore 
more merciful and is less spectacular than the gallows. It takes but small 
space and therefore permits more easily private execution. Other prisoners 
are not disturbed or excited by the erection of the gallows. All of these 
arguments, it will be seen, are in the direction of softening and mitigating 
the harsher features of the death penalty by relieving it of all aspects of 
physical torture, and by removing its exemplary character. Opponents of 
this change have pointed out that when all these aspects of capital punishment 
are removed there is very little left of moral value in the punishment. 
But this argument has not prevented the substitution of electrocution for 
hanging. 

4. A fourth tendency in modern legislation is to reduce the number of 
capital crimes. To illustrate this it is not mecessary to go back a hundred 
years when, under English law, 200 offenses were included in the list of cap- 
ital crimes. More remarkable does it appear that until 1894, under the 
Federal laws of the United States, twenty-five offenses for which the penalty 
was death were catalogued under the military code; twenty-two under the 
naval code; under the extra-territorial jurisdiction granted to consuls by 
section 4192 Revised Statutes, three offenses, viz.: Insurrection, rebellion and 
murder, and under the jurisdiction of the civil code of the United States there 
were no less than seventeen, namely: 

(1) Murder; (2) Murder upon the high seas; (3) Maliciously striking, 
te., from which death results: (4) Rape; (5) Owner destroying vessel at 
sea; (7) Piracy; (8) Seaman laying violent hands on his comman- 
der; (9) Robbery upon the high seas; (10) Robbery on shore by crew of 
piratical vessels; (11) Any act of hostility against the United States, or any 
citizen thereof, on the high seas, under color of commission from a foreign 
state, or on pretense of such authority; (12) Piracy by subjects or citizens 
of foreign states; (13) Piracy in confining or detaining negroes on board 
vessels; (14) Piracy in landing, seizing, etc., negroes on foreign shore; (15) 
Arson of dwelling-house within a fort, etc.; (16) Arson of vessel of war; 
(17) Treason. 

Through agitation, brought about by General Newton M. Curtis, in the 
Fifty-second Congress, in 1892, the number of offences was reduced to three. 

The special joint committee on the revision of the laws reporting to the 
Fifty-ninth Congress just closed a bill to revise, codify, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States, say in their report: “We have abolished the punish- 
ment of death in all except three cases—treason, murder, and rape—and have 
provided that even in these cases it may be modified to imprisonment for 
life; and as humane judges in England avail themselves of the most techni- 
cal irregularities in pleadings and proceedings as an excuse for discharging 
prisoners from the cruel rigors of the common law, so jurors here often 
refuse to convict for offenses attended with extenuating circumstances rather 
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than submit the offender to what in their judgment is the cruel requirement 
of a law demanding a minimum punishment.” 

5. Finally, the culmination of modern legislative tendencies, with refer- 
ence to the death penalty, is seen in the abolition of the death penalty alto- 
gether. 

Governor Savage, of Nebraska, in 1903, urged the legislature to “place 
Nebraska among the states representing the highest types of civilization, and 
the teachings of the meek and lowly Nazarene” by abolishing capital pun- 
ishment. 

In the same year, New Hampshire abolished the death penalty for murder 
in the first degree unless the jury affix the same to the verdict; otherwise 
the sentence is for life imprisonment. 

During the past winter the most conspicuous center of legislative dis- 
cussion on this subject has been the French parliament. In its session of 
November 5, 1906, the Chamber of Deputies referred a bill for the abolition 
of the death penalty to a committee on judicial reforms. This committee, 
by a small majority, voted in favor of the abolition of the penalty; but the 
substitute offered for the guillotine—perpetual imprisonment, six years of it 
in solitary confinement—has raised many objections. At last accounts no 
final action had. been taken. The argument for the abolition of the ueath 
penalty, accompanying the bill which was presented by Monsieur Guyot- 
Dessaigne, Minister of Justice, is a very effective and telling presentation of 
the case. 

That the death penalty is not a living question in some of the other parlia- 
ments of the world is because they have actually abolished it and do not 
desire to restore it. Thus Russia was one of the first countries to respond 
to the appeal of Beccaria, abolishing it in 1753, except for political 
offenses. It was abolished in Portugal in 1867, in Holland in 1870, in Italy 
in 1889; in the majority of the Swiss cantons; in Costa Rica, Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, and Venezuela. It is to be further noticed that some coun- 
tries which have not formally abolished it by legislative act have, in fact, 
suppressed it in practice. This is true of Belgium and also of the State of 
Kansas. 


Apropos of the discussion of the death penalty the history of the recent 
treatment of prisoners condemned to execution in Kansas is interesting: 

In 1872 the Kansas legislature provided a peculiar penalty for murder 
in the first degree. It provided that one convicted of this crime should be 
condemned to death, but that he should be incarcerated in the penitentiary 
for one year before his execution, and then his execution should take place 
only upon the order of the executive. No governor has ever exercised this 
discretion by ordering the execution of any prisoner sentenced under this law 
hence there have been no official hangings in this state since that time. 

The recent legislature, which adjourned a few weeks ago, amended this 
law making the punishment for murder in the first degree imprisonment for 
life. There are some fifty or more prisoners in the penitentiary who 
come under the provisions of this law.—(Eprtor.) 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND LYNCHING, 


~ By J. E. Cutter, Assistant Professor of Political Economy, University of 
\ Michigan. 

The attempt has often been made to prove from the statistics of crime, and 
of the legal action taken against criminals, that, on the one hand, capital pun- 
ishment has no deterrent power and, on the other hand, it prevents the en- 
forcement of law because conviction is rare in cases which involve the death 
penalty. It is obvious, however, to any one who has examined the available 
statistics of crime and its punishment, that the validity of such statistical 
conclusions is open to some question. 

The plea for the abolition of capital punishment is most effective and 
conclusive when made, frankly and avowedly, on the ground of humanity 
and of what may perhaps be properly termed abstract justice. The convic- 
tion that capital punishment ought to be abolished has its origin primarily in 
humanitarian instincts, and the most effective arguments that can be ad- 
vanced in favor of this action are those that make direct appeal to the human- 
itarian impulses and sympathies. It is then pointed out that human life 
is too sacred a thing to permit of its being destroyed as a penalty for any 
crime whatever. It is argued that two or more men, organized under a form 
of government, or acting under the authority of a government, have no more 
right to take human life than one man has. It is murder in either case and 
brutalizing in both. Furthermore, it is argued that capital punishment 
prevents reparation in cases of subsequently proven innocence. It is said 
also that capital punishment is a relic of barbarism. As civilization has 
advanced, punishment has always become less severe. The old law of retalia- 
tion is now obsolete. 

But, admitting the strength of this appeal, humanitarian impulses and 
considerations of abstract justice cannot be accepted as the sole criteria in 
¥ the formulation of a criminal code. These motives and standards are wisely 
followed only in conjunction with the modifying influences of existing con- 
ditions. A criminal code, to be effective, must be constructed with regard 
to the circumstances and conditions that prevail within the territory of its | 
application. There is no such thing as a universal criminal code, one that 
is equally applicable to all parts of the world, to all peoples and to all stages 
and varieties of civilization. Unless the code of the criminal law is suff- 
ciently adapted to the character and composition of a particular group, 
to the social and ethical standards of the citizens of a particular country or 

community, it will prove unenforcable and peculiarly ineffective. 

A noteworthy illustration of this fact is to be found in connection with 
the history of the lynching of negroes in the United States. In the midst 
of the increased criminality that has been manifested among the negroes 
since emancipation, the Southern whites have found the law and its admin- 
istration utterly unsuited to the function of dealing with negro criminals— 
hence, the frequent adoption of summary and extra-legal methods of pun- — 
ishment. 
It was assumed, after the emancipation of the slaves, that a judicial sys 
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tem, adapted to a highly civilized and cultured race, would be equally appli- 
cable to a race of inferior civilization. It was not then recognized that it is 
really a serious question whether two races, differing as widely in physical 
and mental characteristics, in their interests and attainments, as do the 
negroes and the whites, can occupy the same territory and live side by side 
in peace and harmony, on terms of equality, under a legal system that has 
been worked out and established exclusively by the more highly civilized 
and more culturef* race. The failure to recognize this fact, and the failure | 
to make special provision for the controf of the negro population during the 
reconstruction period in the South, constitute the fundamental reasons for 
the disrepute into which legal procedure has fallen, as regards negroes 
_ accused of offenses against the whites. 

We are just beginning to realize that if the lynching of negroes is to © 
cease, there must be much less reliance than in the past on abstract princi- | 
ples concerning the rights of man, regardless of his training and his capacity. © 
The great mass of the negroes, the negroes as a race and people, have not 
the same standards as the whites, either intellectually, morally or industri- 
ally. Measured by the white man’s standard of judgment, the frequent 
atrocity of the crimes committed by negroes of low character, without 
apparently any particular provocation, is something scarcely to be under- 
stood—the adjectives wanton, bestial, outrageous, brutal and inhuman, all 
seem wholly inadequate to express the feeling of utter disgust and abhorrence 
that is aroused. It is this inability to understand the motives, impulses and 
characteristics resulting in heinous crimes by negroes, which affords some 
explanation of the tendency to adopt heinous methods of punishment for the 
perpetrators of these crimes—such as burning alive with attendant tortures | 
and cruelties. The fact is lost sight of that the colored race in the United © 
States is a child race, in the sense that it is attempting to accomplish, by 
absorption in the course of a generation or two, all that the white race has 
been able to develop and establish only after centuries of effort. In the 
matter of the administration of justice, in cases where negroes are concerned, 
the line of action followed by the whites in recent years has been similar to 
that of the unreasonable father, who talks to his child and lays down rules of 
conduct for him, on the assumption that the child has all the experience and 
maturity of judgment of an adult, and then punishes him with capricious and 
savage severity when he disobeys or fails to attain the standard that has been > 
set for him. 

Under such circumstances it is not the part of wisdom to abolish capital 
punishment. _The presence of racial contrasts in the population of the United 
States, particularly that between the negroes and the whites, must not be 
omitted from consideration in the legal treatment of crime. Experience has 
shown that it is extremely difficult to secure an invariable observance of 
due process of law in this country, especially when heinous crimes are com- 
mitted that cross racial lines. If there be no death penalty that can be in- 

voked by law under such circumstances, it is commonly assumed that there 
is ample justification for action outside the law. 
_ One instance may be cited where apparently there was a direct connec- 
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tion between the abolition’ of capital punishment and recourse to lynchings, 
The Rgislature of Colorado, in the year 1897, adopted a measure that abolished 
capital punishment in that state and provided that every person convicted of 
murder in the first degree should suffer imprisonment for life at hard labor 
in the penitentiary. In the year 1900 there were three lynchings in the state, 
all the victims of which were charged with murder. Two of the victims 
were negroes. One of these negroes, who was lynched on November 16, 
1900, was charged with the assault and murder of a twelve-year-old girl. 
He was lynched publicly by burning at the stake in the presence of some three 
hundred citizens, and it was stated that he was brought to the scene of the 
lynching by the sheriff who-taq him in custody. The newspapers of Colo- 
rado thereupon yypitedly“made demand that the next legislature pass’ a bill 
legalizing capital punishment. The spirit of the demand is expressed in the 
following: “If that bill had never been repealed, there is a general public 
opinion that the causes for the various lynchings that have taken place in 
this state would not have existed.” 

At the next session of the legislature the act of 1897 was repealed, and 
it was provided that when a person was found to be guilty of murder hh the 
first degree, the jury, in its verdict, should fix the penalty to be suffered, 
either at imprisonment for life at hard labor in the penitentiary or at death 
by hanging. Since 1901, therefore, it has been the law in Colorado that 
the perpetrator of a heinous crime shall, upon conviction, receive, in the 
discretion of the jury, either the sentence of death or of life imprisonment. 
A possible excuse for lynching, on the ground that the guilty person cannot 
be adequately punished under the law, has thus been removed, and at the 
same time one frequent objection to the legal infliction of the death penalty 
has been answered by a provision that no account of the details of the execu- 
tion shall in any manner be published in the state. 

It is not possible in very many cases to show that the repeal of the 
death penalty has thus directly promoted lynchings. -In general, however, the 
history of lynching in this country furnishes evidence, which may be accepted 
as fairly conclusive, that for certain crimes, no legal punishment other than 
ignominious death to the perpetrator, can satisfy the popular sense of justice 
or receive the effective support of public opinion. So deeply rooted in our 
American life and spirit has this practice of lynching become, that only a very 
slight excuse, a mere shadow of a justification, is necessary to induce private 
citizens to take the law into their own hands under any circumstances which 
appear to be especially exasperating. In the mind of the average citizen what 
is conceived to be the enormity of the crime committed and the depravity 
of the accused completely overshadow all other considerations. To a con- 
siderable degree lynchings represent an attempt on the part of private citizens 
to inflict a penalty that in severity will be proportionate to the heinousness 
of the crime committed. 

In following the lead of the humanitarians, therefore, and in accepting 
the principle that has been laid down by the penologists, that the penalty 
must be fitted to the criminal rather than to the crime, it must not be for- 
gotten that the foundation of the law of retaliation is laid deep in human 
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dames and primitive tradition. It is not too much to say that to abolish 

capital punishment in this country is likely to provoke lynchings. Whenever 

unusually brutal and atrocious crimes are committed, particularly if they — 

cross racial lines, nothing less}than the death penalty will satisfy the general 

sense of justice that is to be found in the average American community. 


rt HOMICIDE AND THE DEATH PENALTY IN MEXICO 
By Maynarp SHIPLey, Reno, Nevada. 

In Mexico, as in the United States, each state reserves the right to enact 
its own penal laws, and in accordance with this constitutional prerogative, 
the States of Campeche, Yucatan and Puebla long ago abolished the death 
penalty, a movement followed more recently by the legislators of Nuevo- 
Leon. It is the general opinion of jurists and criminologists in Mexico that 
the death penalty is justifiable only under martial law, or when suitable 
Pa ioe places of detention for criminals are not available. 

7a Comparison of the judicial statistics of the states, wherein the death 
; penalty is abolished with others in which capital punishment is still pre- 
scribed, shows that human life is fully as safe in the former as in the latter 
states. In the state of Campeche (with a population of about 90,000) there 
were but seventy-one persons convicted of homicide during the fifteen years 
1871-85. In Yucatan (with a population of about 393,000) the number of con- 
victions for homicide during the same period was 336. On the basis of the 
population of 1882, the annual average of convictions for murder and man- 
slaughter in both Yucatan and Campeche was but 5.5 per one hundred thou- 
sand of inhabitants. For purposes of comparison, it may be stated in this con- 
nection that the annual average of convictions for homicide in the Province 
and City of Buenos Ayres (where the death penalty has always been en- 
forced), is 11.5 per one hundred thousand of population; in Paraguay, the 
annual average is 6.1; in Uruguay, 25.5; in Italy, 7.6; in Spain, 5.9 per one 
hundred thousand of population. 

The table below shows the number of convictions for murder and man- 
slaughter in the States of Yucatan and Campeche during the fifteen years 
1871-85, given in quinquennial periods, with the annual averages (based on 
Statistical data derived from an official document compiled by Dr. Antonio 
Peiiafiel, and published by the Mexican government in 1890) : 


1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85, 


97 129 110 22.6 

Campeche ........... 21 21 29 4.1 

Annual average in quinquennial 19.4 23.8 Hin 


The figures above show that the advance of civilization in Mexico has 
been attended with a slight increase in the number of convictions for homi- 
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cide in these two states; this does not, however, imply a greater number of 
homicides committed, but rather greater certainty in the detection and conyic- 
tion of and for crime. 

Statistics of convictions for homicide in Puebla cover only the four years 
1881, 1882, 1883 and 1885, but Sefior Emilio Alvarez, Procurador-General 
of the Federal District, and author of the latest statistical work on Mexican 
criminality, assures the present writer that there is nothing to indicate that 
human life is less secure in Puebla than in the states wherein the death 
penalty has not been abolished, “For it is easy to see,” says he, “that security 
depends on many causes foreign to the application of the death penalty.” 

The table below gives the number of convictions for certain crimes com- 
mitted in the State of Pueblo during the four years named:* 


OFFENSES. 

| 8. |g 
| 3 be bg 

3| 207 | 3 | 45 1,113 | 974 | 87 
se I} 25° 9 9 1,153 629 | 94 
2} 208 | 1) 7 7 957 | 600 | 60 
7| 919 | 1) 29 77 4.560 | 2,928 | 321 


Although capital punishment was practically abolished in Nuevo-Leon 
many years ago, it was not legally prohibited until 1905. There have been 
but three executions in that state since 1885, though the number of culprits 
condemned to be shot (the Mexican method of inflicting capital punishment) 
during the seventeen years ending in 1905 was thirty-one.’ On the basis of 
the population of 1900 (326,940), there were, during the same period, in the 
State of Nuevo-Leon, 0.61 death sentences annually in each one hundred 
thousand of population. The crimes punishable by death during this period 
were treason, premeditated murder, incendiarism, highway robbery, piracy, 
parricide, and “holding up” a pedestrian in the streets or roads. 

Mexico has the same number of states in which the death penalty has 
been legally abolished as have the United States, and also one state which 
offers an exact parallel to the State of Kansas,*, where death sentences are 
regularly pronounced which everybody knows are never to be executed. Dur- 


1fstadistica del Ramo Criminal en la Republica Mexicana, pp. 1069-1070. 
Mexico, 1890. 

The population of Puebla in 1900 was 1,024,446. 

*The author is indebted to the kindness of His Excellency Ramon G. Cham- 
morri, Governor of Nuevo-Leon, for the above statement as to the number of 
executions and death sentences. 

‘The death penalty has been legally abolished in Kansas since this article was 


written, 
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“ing the eighteen years of Governor Villada’s administration, ‘in the State — 
of Mexico, only two capital sentences were carried into effect. The official > 


go0,000, or 0.7 per one hundred thousand of population.’ It will be remem- _ 
bered that the annual average of death sentences in Nuevo-Leon was 1.8, 
or 0.61 per one hundred thousand of inhabitants (on the basis of the popula- 
tion ir 1900, which was 326,940). 

in the State of Vera Cruz, also, the death penalty is so seldom applied — a 
as to be practically inoperative. “In almost every state in the republic,” 
writes a native authority, “legal executions are authorized, but, except in the 
case of soluiers, there is every chance that the sentence pronounced may be 
changed before the date of execution, to imprisonment for twenty years. 
This is the limit of imprisonment that may be pronounced for any crime. 
It is spposed that a man will either be dead at the end of that time or so 
harmless that le may be permitted again to enter society.” 

Passing now to the federal district, we find that here, too, capital pun-— 
ishment is practically abolished for all but grave crimes of the military order. — 
Though homicide is of deplorable frequency among the lower classes of the | 
capital (70.72 per one hundred thousand of population in 1899), no ordinary | 
criminals have been executed in the federal district for about fourteen years. 
To quote an anonymous writer in a Mexican journal: 

“In the courtyard of Belem the wall against which the condemned men 
were stood is scarred with bullet marks, but prisoners have ceased to regard - 
it with the terror they once might have felt, and prison officials have fallen 
into the habit of regarding it more or less as a curiosity rather than as a 
part of the working machinery of the institute. Possibly no man condemned 
to death can rest with assurance that by exercise of official clemency he 
will escape death, but it is doubtful if there is an attorney in the country who 
would not feel almost confident that in the end he would obtain for his 
client a commutation of the sentence to twenty years imprisonment.” 

President Diaz expresses himself as being quite willing to substitute 
imprisonment for the death penalty if the experiment “ow in progress proves 
successful." That the death penalty was regarded by the Mexican jurists 
as a merely temporary makeshift, useful in the absence of a properly equipped 
penitentiary, 1s implied in the paragraph on this subject in the federal con- 
stitution, which read as follows (Art. 23) :— 

“Pending the abolition of capital punishment, it remains in the charge of © 
the administrative power to establish, as soon as possible, the penitentiary 
regime. In the meanwhile it is abolished for political crimes, and cannot be 
extended to any other cases than to the traitor of the country in a for- 
eign war, to a highwayman, to an incendiary, to a parricide, to a homicide _ 


‘Memoria de los actos legislativos del Estado de Mexico. Toluca, 1902. This 
document was kindly forwarded the present writer by General Villada just before 
his death. 

‘In a communication to the author, under date of September 26, 1902. 
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when accompanied by treachery, or premeditated vengeance, to grave crimes 
of the military order and to those of piracy, which the law will define.” 

That death sentences are not usually carried out in the federal district 
may be seen from the fact that of 246 applications for executive clemency 
during the twenty-one years, 1881-1902, only twenty-one were refused." 

The fact that capital executions are becoming more and more rare in 
the federal district would seem to indicate that the abolition of the death 
penalty in Mexico has been attended by no evil results, a conclusion justified 
by the facts. Notwithstanding the increase of population during the last 
twenty years, the number of convictions on capital charges in the federal 
district during the decade 1881-90, was 110, while there were but 122 during 
the decade 1891-1900. In 1899, with a population of 500,000, there were six- 
teen capital sentences pronounced.® 

In regard to the history of homicide in Mexico as a whole, no statistics 
have been published since the year 1890. The report then published shows 
that murder had been constantly on the decrease for the fifteen years ending 
with 1885, despite the fact that the proportion of capital executions to homi- 
cides committed was growing smaller and smaller year by year. 

When it is considered that the court records are avowedly incomplete for 
the years preceding 1879, it is apparent that homicides in Mexico are de- 
creasing both in actual numbers and in proportion to the population. Pre- 
vious to the advent of the railroads and telegraph many crimes of violence 
escaped the notice of the authorities, and the apprehension even of known 
murderers was an exceedingly difficult task. During the last seven years of 
the period covered by the above statistics the police force of the republic was 
being constantly augmented, and the service and discipline improved, while 
the population increased by about two and one-half millions; yet the annual 
number of capital sentences pronounced diminished year by year, the 
records showing 216 for the eight years 1871-78, and 211 for the eight years 
1879-86. Homicides, as the results of quarrels and drunken brawls, among 
the lower classes, are still deplorably frequent in Mexico; but premeditated 
murder, perpetrated with a view to robbery, or murder accompanied by 
treachery, and highway robbery are becoming of relatively rare occurrence. 
Only a few years since no one could safely waik the streets of the capital 
after nightfall. “One may now traverse this city from end to end at any 
time, night or day, without any fear of being molested,” writes Mr. John 
Hubert Cornyn. Meanwhile, capital punishment has been practically aban- 
doned throughout the republic. A native writer declares: “Unless there 
occurs some check to the growth of the feeling of revulsion against capital 
punishment, the next generation in Mexico is likely to glean all its informa- 
tion regarding that interpretation of justice that demands ‘a life for a life’ 
from history or from reports of legal executions in other countries.” 

"Statistics kindly forwarded the present writer by courtesy of President 
Porfirio Diaz. 

8Cuadros Estadisticos E Informe del Procurador de Justicia, concernientes a la 
Criminalidad en el Distrito Federal, 1899. Mexico, 1902. 

*The number of capital sentences for 1886 is merely an estimate arrived at 
by striking an average. 
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Crime and Capital Punishment 
The table following shows the annual number of convictions for various 


forms of homicide in the republic during the fifteen years — with the 
annual number of death sentences pronounced.” ' 


OFrFENSEs. 


| Death 
Parri- Infan- 
Murder. cide. | tickde. — 


375 41 
404 23 
408 30 
448 23 
401 18 


2,036 


461 
44° 
642 
594 
486 


2,623 


615 
533 
627 
528 
532 


2,835 


Totals in Quinquennial Periods. 


5,185 135 
5,960 138 
6,755 128 


17,900 401 


Statistics for Puebla are not included in the above table, figures for this 
state not being available. 7 

“During the civil war of 1876 and 1877 many of the archives were destroyed — 
Since 1878 the archives have been in perfect order. 
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NOTES. 


Ames, Herman V. State Documents on Federal Relations: The States and 
the United States, 1789-1861. Pp. 320. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1906. 

_ Within the covers of this little volume one hundred and fifty-five documents 
are given, showing the attitude and action of the different states on national 
issues, both constitutional and political, from the formation of the government 
under the constitution down to the close of the middle period. The range of 
subjects covered by state actions is comprehensive and may be indicated by 
reference to some of them, as the state action on the federal judiciary, replies 
to Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, on embargo acts, on the Hartford con- 
vention, on tariff and internal improvements, on nullification, on Missouri 
contest, on abolition, on the annexation of Texas, on the Wilmot proviso, 
fugitive slaves, compromise of 1850, on the Kansas-Nebraska act, on secession 
and others. The arrangement of these documents is good and the introduc- 
tion and bibliographies on each subject are of great value. 

Dr. Ames has done a splendid work in bringing before the student these 
_ documents in such a convenient shape. Hitherto they were hard to get at, 
_ seattered so as to be available only to a few. There is no doubt that most 
of the attention of the historian and student has been placed on the federal 
- side of our history, forgetting that the states played a large part. 

It is a wonder that such a work was not undertaken long before this. 
We have various collections of select documents and select statutes dealing 
with national issues from the federal standpoint, but this is the first in the 
_ field to show the action of the various states on these same issues. 

Students and teachers will be grateful to Dr. Ames for bringing within 
Z compass of a single volume documents so widely scattered before and 
fe the action of our states on national issues. 


Ashley, P. Local and Central Government. Pp. xi, 306. Price, $3.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. al 
Baker, James H. American Problems. Pp. vii, 222. Price, $1.20 net. New aie 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Professor Baker announces in his preface that he considers “The Essential 
Problems of America” to be “ethical, sociological and educational,” and that 
his endeavor in presenting this collection of essays and addresses to the 
wae public is ‘to point out “the dangers of our country” and the “evidence of 
progress.” In doing this, however, he has devoted most of his attention to 
‘the presentation of ideals after which our national life should be molded, 
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and the means whereby progress may be attained. Incidentally he makes a 
stirring appeal to the “well-conditioned” to do battle against an array of 
political, commercial and social evils, emphasizing the value of Christianity, 
education and personal activity. “The power of Christ's leadership is beyond 
estimate or description” (p. 37). “If we could rightly educate and care 
for one generation of children society would be regenerated” (p. 146). 
“Democracy means self-effort, self-support and a tithe of interest, time and 
energy in behalf of one’s fellows” (p. 64). We should take for our great 
examples statesmen with the industry, integrity and breadth of Gladstone, 
preachers with the sympathy and strong convictions of Phillips Brooks 
and reformers with the faith and courage of Wendell Phillips. By these means 
all our most serious problems may be solved. “To teach a lesson of pessimism 
to the coming generation would be an untruth and a crime” (p. 16). Besides 
these general discussions the book contains some:chapters on education which 
will be of much interest to the pedagogically inclined. Professor Baker’s 
style is clear and pleasing, his large range of illustrations are aptly applied 
while the general tone of the work is vigorous and even inspiring. 
Baldwin, J. M. Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Third 
Edition. Pp. xviii, 477. Price, $2.25. New York: Macmillan Co., 1906. 

See “Book Reviews.” 


Baldwin, J. = Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. 
Fourth Edition. Pp. xxvi, 606. Price, $2.60. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Barton, J. L., Zwemer, S. M., and Wherry, E. M., (Editors). The Moham- 
medan World of To-day. Pp. 302. Price, $1.50 net. New York: F. H. 
Revell & Co., 1906. 

Nineteen chapters on Islam and its influence, written chiefly by men in the 

missionary field compose this book. In general the tone of the work shows 

singularly little of the lack of appreciation of religions other than Christian- 

ity, that is so often found in books of this sort. Covering so wide a 

field as it does it is not surprising that the pictures of Islam presented often 

seem to one not familiar with its variations to be descriptions of different 
religions having little besides a monotheistic creed in common. 
The general impression left on the mind after reading the book is of 

a powerful religious belief only waiting for efficient organization to make it 

an almost irresistible force. “They need an apostle from their own ranks, 


_ &@ Mohammedan scholar enlightened by God’s spirit” (p. 17). “But the 


Mahdi never comes,” and in the opinions of the authors it seems plain that 
unless the present conditions of ignorance and superstition are changed the 
_ Mussulman peoples must remain potentially powerful but actually weak. In all 


_ the Mussulman countries the most striking contrast that presents itself to the 


missionary is to see the religious rising on the one hand to the conception of a 
_ monotheistic God, and on the other sinking to family relations of a most deplor- 
able character. The treatment of woman is the worst blot upon the page of Mo- 
hammedan civilization. The position of the wife is that of a servant, and the mar- 
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riage rules are so lax that in some parts of Africa it is unusual for a woman of 
forty to continue in the favor of her husband. In some districts, however, 
notably in Arabia (p. 87), the more enlightened classes are beginning to 
provide an education for their daughters, and the status of women in general 
is gradually improving. 

Signs of awakening to a new life are beginning to appear throughout 
the Mohammedan world. Societies for the promotion of education are 
springing up, and societies for the study of the Koran—which, in some coun- 
tries, Persia especially, was not allowed in the hands of the faithful until 
recently. Notable among these agencies is the Anjuman i Islam or Moslem 
association for the defense and propagation of Islam. This society is 


especially strong in North India where it has established schools and colleges _ 


and carries on proselyting propaganda much on the same lines that Christian 
missions follow. What will be the fina! effect of such work as this the 
authors of these essays do not clearly see, some look upon it as portending 
a rejuvenation of Islam itself, others are disposed to welcome the movement 
through the belief that education will effectually break down the barriers 
to rapid spread of Christianity among the now Mohammedan peoples. The 


authors of these essays must admit that up to the present the results tangible ‘3 


of missionary effort in Islam are much less than would be expected by those 
unacquainted with the peculiar difficulties of the field. The net result, for 
example, in the Christian missions in Egypt from their establishment in 1854 
to 1906 was in converts only 140. It is, of course, unfair to estimate the 
good work of the missions by this standard alone. The good accomplished 
through the medical dispensaries and by the force of example are items 
counting largely to their credit. 

In almost every chapter are references to the political unrest that per- — 
vades all Mohammedan lands—the fecling of dissatisfaction that has given 


rise to the “New Islam” movement growing so rapidly in Turkey and in 


Egypt. 
As in all books of this character the essays vary greatly in merit. Espe-— 
cial mention should be made of those treating Arabia and India, which are 
excellent. A number of good maps, statistical tables and diagrams are - 
presented. 
Beatse, G., Vermaut, R., Genart, C., De Zuttere, C. Les Industries a 
Reserved for later notice. 
Domicile en Belgique. Pp. 197. Brussels: J. Lebeque & Cie., 1907. 
Bevier, |.,and Usher, S. The Home Economics Movement. Pp. 67. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1906. 
Bevier, Isabel. The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care. Pp. 164. Price, 
$1.25. Chicago: American School of Home Economics, 1907. 
The chapters of this text book are interesting to the general reader who 
already is, or who wishes to become, informed concerning the problems of 
household economics. 
In the early chapters on the development of the house, domestic archi- 
tecture is shown to be closely allied to the larger problems of state and 
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nation. “Thought and care then are to be expended upon the house, not only 
that it may be a comfortable and convenient workshop for home industries, 
but also a place in which child-life may develop among artistic and beautiful 
surroundings, and that it shall at the same time serve as a place of rest and 
inspiration for the older members of the family.” 

Chapters on house planning, construction, decoration and furnishing, 
and the care of the house follow, and from them may be obtained much use- 
ful information. Throughout the book emphasis is laid upon appropriate- 
ness, beauty and simplicity of form and color. The book is suggestive to the 
home builder; plans, materials and cost and the various subdivisions of these 
are taken up concisely. The home-operator will find here definite suggestions 
concerning fabrics and furnishings, their cost and durability. For its size this 
little book contains a great deal of that which tends to raise the standards of 
the householder and to make the home the real center of national life which 
the author claims should always be its real purpose. Each chapter is followed 
by test questions and a bibliography. 

The book is well illustrated and supplied with some working plans. A 
supplemental program for more detailed study is appended. 


Burrage, H. S. (Editor). Early English and French Voyages. Pp. xxii, 
451. Price, $3.00. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Chadman, C. E. A Short Treatise on Public International Law. Pp. x, 
192. Price, $2.00. Chicago: Frederick J. Drake & Co., 1906. 


Chadwick, F. E. Causes of the Civil War. Pp. xiv, 372. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Cheney, John Vance (Editor). Jnaugural Addresses of the Presidents of 
the United States. Two volumes. Pp. 418. Price, $3.00. Chicago: 
Reilly & Britton Co., 1906. 

These two beautiful volumes are given out as a tribute to the art of good 

bookmaking. The original edition was printed for the Lakeside Press to 

express its belief in the dignified and modest book as against the extrava- 
gances of the faddish bindings and ornamented typography of many “editions 
de luxe.” The bindings are simple and chaste, the presswork unexceptionable. 

The addresses themselves form a subject well suited to be clothed in the 
form in which they here appear. Until this publication was made the 
inaugural addresses of our Presidents had never before been printed col- 
lectively, but were accessible only in large collections or in ponderous con- 
gressional records. 


Crozier, John B. The Wheel of Wealth. Pp. xix, 526. Price, $4.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 

So thoroughly is political economy “reconstructed” in this modest volume, 

that we fail to recognize the battered, though regenerated, science. Bottom 

himself was not more marvelously “translated.” And still the book is nothing 

but an argument, meandering through two hundred leisurely pages, and 
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proving that protection is the unique salvation of nations. This argument 
is prefaced by the “reconstruction” establishing peace between economics 
_ and other sciences, and stating the co ‘relation of production and consumption 
in the analogy of a revolving wheel. The book reaches an inglorious conclu- 
: sion in seven “critical and historical’ chapters reviewing the pre-recon- 
“fe structed history of the science from John Stuart Mill down to Bernard Shaw. 
oan ; The book is as disproportioned as a monster. Vital economic problems 
_ are completely disregarded, other questions are treated at excessive length. 
_ The sentences are long; the paragraphs Brobdingnagian. Many of the 
paragraphs are from 1,500 to 2,000 words in length, and their specific gravity 

is in proportion. 

Typographically the book is beyond criticism. 


Cunningham, W. The Wisdom of the IVise. Three Lectures on Free 
Trade Imperialism. Pp. 125. Price, 2s. Cambridge: University Press, 
1906. 

These three essays, originally delivered in Cambridge University, were called 
- forth by the speeches of three of the recognized leaders of English free 
_ trade imperialism: Mr. Strachey, Mr. Haldane and Lord Rosebery. The 
oe * 4 analysis is dispassionate, and the author shows a desire to take his opponents 
at their best. In his criticism of the advocates of free trade much infor- 
mation is given concerning the ambitions of the writer’s own party. In the 
creation of “a great imperial polity” “the first step to be taken is to enter 
ae _ into conference with the colonies and see what agreement it is possible for 

rl us to make with them.” 


Davis, M. M., Jr. Gabriel Tarde. Pp. 117. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


 -- Dennett, R. E. At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind. Pp. xv, 288. Price, 10s. 
} London: Macmillan Co., 1906. 

It would be difficult in the space of a short review to convey a just idea of 

the scope and character of this little book. It deals with one of the most 

difficult problems in ethnology, and if it does not succeed in removing the 


negro to the idea of kingship and the conception of divinity, the evident 
sincerity of the writer and his sympathetic appeal on behalf of a better 


interest in the backward races of mankind is purely scientific and to those 
who desire to understand the negro for his own sake. For the men on whom 
the responsibility for political administration in West Africa rests the book 
is of especial value because the chapter on law is perhaps the best contri- 


chapters on philosophy and religion, though somewhat too much colored 
by the personal predilections of the author are compact with data which 
bear the stamp of very careful observation and which cannot fail to be of 

value. 
Mr. Dennett inclines to the view that the African presents evidence of 
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we 
eo political and social achievement in the past which is lost sight of by those 


ss who observe him in his present degenerate condition without reference to 
the obscure but significant phases of belief which are to be found underlying 
the grosser phenomena of fetishism and witchcraft. The kingly office, hedged 
by all the sacred attributes that attach to it in the early history of civilized 
peoples was a familiar conception to the black man’s mind, and the idea of a 
supreme divinity is still to be found in Nzambi, a being who represents a 
conception which may be compared to the Christian idea of God. The main 
purpose of this contribution to African ethnology is to prove this higher 
conception of God among the negroes and to show that the kingly office 
\ is of vital importance in the government of African communities. The half- 
tone illustrations and line drawings add much to the ethnological interest 
of the book. 


Dopp, Katharine E. The Later Cave-Men. Pp. 197. Price, 45 cents. New 
York: Rand-McNally Co., 1906. 


Dorsey, G. A. The Pawnee Mythology. Part I. Pp. 546. Price, $2.00. 
Washington: Carnegie Institute, 1906, 
Reserved for later notice. 


Ellis, G.W., and Morris, J.E. King Philip’s War. Pp. vi, 326. Price, $2.00. 
New York: The Grafton Press, 1906. 
See “Book Reviews.” 


Ferri, Enrico. The Positive School of Criminology. Pp. 125. Price, 50 

cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1906, 
The author of this little volume is well-known in the United States as one 
of the ablest and sanest exponents of the Italian School of Criminology. 
The three lectures embodied herein were delivered a few years ago at the 
University of Naples. These brief statements of the accomplishments and 
beliefs of the positive school deserve wide reading, and many who have not 
had the time to read the author’s more extended work on criminal sociology 
will be grateful to the translator, Mr. Ernest Untermann, for making this 
outline available. 


Forbes-Lindsay, C. H. The Philippines. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Co., 
1906. 


Garcia, G. Porfirio Diaz, sus Padres Ninez y Juventud. Pp. 59. Mexico: 
Imprenta del Museo Nacional, 1906. 

So much has been written in the current literature of the past decade con- 
cerning the mature life of the subject of this monograph that one cannot 
but rejoice to meet an authoritative account of the boyhood and youth of 
Mexico’s great President. The origin of Porfirio Diaz was humble, and 
his early life as full of hardship and poverty as his manhood has been of 
adventure and romance. The determination with which the little half-breed 
Indian boy set about obtaining an education, while at the same time helping 
to support his widowed mother and her family, foreshadowed the fixity of 
purpose which has characterized the acts of the grown man. 
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The publication is the first of a series to be issued by the National 
Museum of Mexico. The typographical work is good. An excellent por- 
trait of President Diaz serves as a frontispiece. 


Garcia, Juan Augustin. Jntroductién al Estudio de las Ciencias Sociales 

Argentinas. Pp. 362. Buenos Ayres: Angel Estrada y Cia, 1907. 

This volume presents a series of studies in which present day economic 
and political thought is considered. In his discussion the author rejects 
absolutely the idea that there can be any definite theories universally appli- 
cable in these sciences. “Law, religion, language, economics and politics are 
purely regional products.” Since this is true every effort should be made 
to allow each nation to develop on its own lines. Such movements as that for 
codification of law are to be deprecated. They try to mold men to arbitrary 
forms instead of allowing spontaneous development. 

In Argentine life before separation from Spain there was no true 
national feeling. The large land-owner class had little in common with 
the Spanish tenantry and almost nothing with the mixed and Indian classes, 
The peculiar character of Argentine civilization fostered disrespect of law, 
a large semi-outlaw class, and on the part of the land-owners a feverish 
preoccupation in the struggle for fortune. Trade regulations were disre- 
garded, and the smuggler became a respected member of the community. 
All this old basis of national life was changed by the revolution, which 
brought the gradual disintegration of the large farm holdings and later 
the introduction of many elements from Europe which devoted themselves 
to tilling the land as opposed to cattle raising—the occupation of the former 
Spanish landlord. These elements furnished the basis of the modern Argen- 
tine State. 

With the development of Argentine nationality it has become evident 
that the national bent is toward centralization of authority (p.87). The author 
holds that those who advocate the Anglo-Saxon idea of individual initiative 
wherever possible disregard the national predisposition for centralization. 
To implant such a principle “it would be necessary to tear forth by the roots 
the fundamental bases of the Argentine organism.” Argentine experience 
must always be considered in relation to the people of whom the nation is 
composed. Without such a viewpoint many of the phenomena of the national 
life would be completely misunderstood. A notable example is the financial 
history of the republic. “Banks have been founded by bankrupt states, with 
fiat capital and the banks have prospered—contradicting all the conclusions 
of classic science.” The reason for this success, the author maintains lies in 
the boundless confidence of the Argentine in its own future. 

The first third of the volume treats of the general field of Argentine 
social sciences. One cannot help but feel that the tone is distinctly national, 
so much so that af times it leads the author to reach conclusions which an 
outside observer could not admit. As a whole, however, a body of facts is 
given which cast a very interesting and instructive light on Argentine life. 

The latter portion of the book is given over to a study of the develop- 
ment of the legal system of Spain. One cannot but wish that the Argentine 
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re practice had been treated more in detail even if the discussion of the early 
development of the law in Spain would thereby become more summary. 


Garcia, J. A. La Ciudad Indiana. Pp. 375. Buenos Ayres: Angel Estrada 
y Cia. 


von Halle, E. Die Weltwirtschaft. Pp. 281. Price, 5m. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1906. 


Haney, William H. The Mountain People of Kentucky. Pp. 196. Price, 
$1.50. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co., 1906. 
There is no more interesting part of America than the “Appalachian High- 
lands” where dwell our “contemporaneous ancestors.” Possibly there is no 
group of people less understood by the average man who is not familiar 
with the country. The present volume aims to give in brief compass a true 
statement of their real customs, ideals and development. The work is rather 
crudely arranged and written, and is somewhat over embellished by the photo- 
graphs of the author—a Kentucky mountain man—and his friends, but one 
must not be too critical of the work and point of view of a man aged twenty- 
three. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Haney will take the material which he knows 
so well and give us an account that will be much more satisfactory than the 
present one. One gets, however, quite an insight into existing conditions. 


Hartley, C.G. Moorish Cities in Spain. Pp. 99. Price, $1.00 net. New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, Importers, 1906. 
This beautiful little book is devoted to an interpretation of the four cities 
which have passed into literature as “learned Cordova, proud Toledo, gay 
Seville and slumbering Granada.” The essays are appropriately dedicated 
“To all who love Spain,” among whom the author amply demonstrates she 
must be numbered. The sympathetic touch with which the glories of the 
past and the decay of the present, the airy grace of Moorish civilization and 
the careless indolence of its Spanish successor, are brought out proves that 
the author is herself acquainted with both Spanish history and those traits 
of the present-day life of the peninsula which always make a trip through 
Spain an event never to be forgotten. There is present throughout the pages, 
the attitude of the philosopher who, when looking into a people’s life as mir- 


rored in their creations, tries to see back of the image to understand the 
peculiar contrasts which give the nation its individuality. As an interpreter 
of what is admirable in these cities of Southern Spain the author has shown 
herself eminently capable of understanding the Spanish point of view. Read- 
ing such essays as these leads him who has never been to Spain, to hope to 
go and make him who has seen, long to see again. An artistic morocco bind- 
ing and a number of sketches of Spanish scenes help to make the book accep- 
table. 


Hasenkamp, A. Dic Geldverfassung und das Notenbankwesen der Verein- 
igten Staaten. Pp. 213. Price, 5m. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1907. 


Hatton, A. R. Digest of City Charters. Pp. xxi, 351. Price, $2.50. Chi- 
cago Charter Convention, 1906. 
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Haynes, George H. The Election of Senators. Pp. xi, 295. Price, $1.50, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 

Professor Haynes’ timely work on “The Election of Senators” is made up of 
four parts: (1) The adoption of the present system; (2) the character of the 
senate and its effect on legislation and on state legislatures; (3) the growth 
of the movement for the direct election of senators; and (4) an elaborate pre- 
sentation of the arguments for and against the proposed change. These argu- 
ments take up about one-half of the book, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the author is an open advocate of the movement, the reader is kept in doubt 
of his personal views until the concluding chapter, so impartially are the 
opposing arguments presented. Mr. Haynes very properly warns us that 
those who are expecting a regenerated senate as a result of the change will 
in all probability be disappointed. Of one thing, however, he is confident: 
that the change will bring unmixed good to the several states. As every one 
knows, the members of the constitutional convention assumed the several 
legislatures would deliberate upon the fitness of various candidates, and that 
out of such discussions the first citizens of the several states would become 
members of the senate. The system broke down rather early, .and to-day, 
senators are usually selected some time in advance of the meeting of the 
legislature either by some primary election device or as a result of bargains 
and compromises among the party leaders. In either case the author believes 
their direct election would be an improvement, for it would put the responsi- 
bility where it ultimately rests, that is, upon the individual voters. Under 
such circumstances, if the states are misrepresented in the senate the blame 
cannot, as at present, be shifted to the legislatures, but must be shouldered 
by the voters. At the same time the several state legislatures, freed from 
the bickerings and bargains so often attending the election of senators, would 
be enabled to devote themselves exclusively to the purpose for which they 
primarily exist, viz, state legislation. On the whole, Professor Haynes’ 
work deserves a hearty welcome, for he has succeeded in the difficult task 
of writing a book which the layman can understand and which is at the 
same time worthy the attention of the specialist. 

Herbertson, A. J. The Preliminary Geography. Pp. viii, 149. Price, Is. 

6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Hone, N. J. The Manor and Manorial Records. Pp. xx, 357. Price, $3.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Hosmer, J. K. The Appeal to Arms. Pp. xvi, 354. Price, $2.00. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1906. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Howard, Ear! D. Recent Industrial Progress of Germany. Pp. 147. 
Price, $1.00 net. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Written in 1005, this prize essay is one of the best of the Hart, Schaffner 

and Marx series. It is divided into two parts, the first of which treats of 
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the extent of Germany’s recent industrial progress; and the second, ty 
causes. Industrial progress in general is defined in an introductory a i 
as the “increase in the amount of goods produced and transported, and the 
improvement of methods by which this increased production is accomplished.” 
The course of this development since the industrial revolution is briefly ed : 
reviewed. 

German industry before 1871 was far behind that of Great Britain and 
the United States, due to the wars on the Continent, the many petty states 
with their varied restrictions on trade, and meager transportation and bank- 
ing facilities. Since 1871, however, the states have become a nation, with 
uniform tariff regulations, and a railway system which has been operated 
more and more as a unit. Manufacturing has developed rapidly,—mining, 
iron and steel, machinery, chemical and textile industries, and the large — a = 
corporation has made its appearance. Though in the foreign market, Germany > 
now rivals England and the United States, the German home market has 
grown still more rapidly. 

The causes of this industrial development, particularly marked since 
1890, the author finds not only in the removal of unfavorable conditions, 
but mainly in the economic character of the German. The German workman wa 
is strong physically, patient, hard-working, persistent. He has a deep re- 7 
spect for law. Thorough technical training is furnished by their educa- 
tional system. The higher classes who direct industry have the same qualities _ : 
besides ambition and financial keenness. The German manufacturer is _ 
adaptable, supplying what the market demands in the way of character and 
price of goods. Moreover, the government does much for its citizens. 
Municipalities supply water, gas, electric light, street railways, parks, muse- | 
ums, etc. “When the city itself does not perform the service, it takes care 
that those to whom it has confided this public duty do not abuse their right.” __ 
Americans can learn from Germany, respect for law, a better utilization of 
men of science in both industries and in government, and thoroughness in 
the study of industrial conditions. A chapter on the relation of German 
industrial progress to its territorial expansion, might be added with advantage. 

The book is clear-typed. It is a concise, clearly-reasoned, well-balanced | 
and admirably written piece of work—a real contribution to our economic 
literature, and interesting to the average reader. 


Hunt, William, and Poole, R. L. (Editors). The History of England. 
Volume V. Pp. xx, 518. Price, $2.60. New York: Longmans, Green — 
& Co., 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Indian Rights Association, Twenty-fourth Annual Report. Pp. 104. 
delphia: Indian Rights Association, 1907. 


Jewett, F. G. 


& Co., 1906. = 
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Johnston, A. American Political History. Part Il. Pp. 508. Price, $2.00, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Judson, F.N. Federal Rate Bill, Immunity Act, and Negligence Law of 
1906. Pp. 39. Chicago: T. H. llood & Co., 1906. 


Kenny, C. S. Outlines of Criminal Law. Pp. xxi, 404. Price. $3.00. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1907. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Lock, Robert Heath. Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity 
and Evolution. Pp. xv, 299. Price, $2.00. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1906. 
The author, fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, gives a very 
complete and well-arranged synopsis of recent biological research ag well 
as a summary of older conceptions. The style is clear, but in many sections 
so many highly technical terms are used that the lay reader will be in 
trouble. The concluding chapter at least, however, should be carefully 
read by all who are dealing with problems of human progress. Great 
emphasis is laid upon the work of Mendel, who, the author believes, has 
started students on the track which will finally explain many of the mysteries 
of heredity. He believes that the theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics must be given up. 


Louis, Paul. Histoire du Mouvement Syndical en France. Pp. 282. 

Price, 3.50 fr. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1907. 
The author attempts in this work to present the history of trade unionism 
in France. First, he discusses his idea of “union psychology,” bringing out 
the numerous cases of infidelity to class interest; the factional quarrels of 
which the unionists are guilty; the smallness of the dues which the French 
unionists are willing to pay; and the fact that in France, in distinct contrast 
with England and Germany, there is very little of the altruistic spirit which 
leads a union leader to devote his time and energy, practically without com- 
pensation, to the cause of the working classes. The last chapter of the book 
follows logically this explanation of “union psychology” by explaining at some 
length the doctrines of the modern trade union, including general strikes, 
legislative action and the trend toward socialism. The intervening chapters 
are devoted to an explanation of the rise of the trade union, from its first 
suggestion in the latter part of the eighteenth century to the international 
groupings of laborers of the present day. 

The author treats his subject in a very interesting manner, although at 
times the minuteness of the detail suggests scientific study rather than a 


work designed for popular reading. He points out the fact that until 


recently trade unions have not only been discouraged by the laws, but fought 
bitterly by the government officials. In this France presents a very distinct 
parallel to England. To us in America the most significant point brought out 
is the tendency of the modern French union toward a radical form of 


socialism. 
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Lucas, B. O ‘Concurso da Viaco Americana. Pp. 226. Portugal : 
da Empreza Guedes, 1906. 


Mackaye, James. The Politics of Utility. Pp. xiii, 179. Price, 50 cents. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. 

This work, which is stated by the author to be “the technology of happiness 
applied,” being book three of “The Economy of Happiness,” is an attempt to 
solve a number of our modern probems through a form of social regenera- 
tion. After stating the problems of our industrial society, dealing at some 
length with the characteristics and costs of a competitive system, discussing 
public and private monopoly, and criticising harshly modern methods of 
production and distribution and the schemes that have been advanced to 
; alter them, the author expounds his doctrine,—which, he says, differs from 
socialism,—under the name “Pantocracy—the control of human activities 
in the interest of all.” 

The mechanism for bringing about this “Pantocracy” has eight different 
features: 1. Public ownership of the means of production. Retention of the 
wage system and abolition of profit. 2. Organization of a system of distri- 
bution, whereby supply of, and demand for, products may be adjusted. 3. 
Organization of a national labor exchange. 4. Organization of an inspection 
system, to maintain a definite standard of quality in production. 5. Appli- 
cation of labor to production. 6. Organization of invention. 7. Old-age 
insurance. 8. Reform of education. 

The book is well written and contains some very incisive criticisms of 
modern society, and several interesting economic distinctions and theories, 
but on the whole, it can be fairly said that the average thinker would find 
difficulty in seeing just where the proposed scheme differs from modern 
socialism. 


Martin, Percy F. Mexico’s Treasure House. Pp. 259. Price, $3.00. New 
York: The Cheltenham Press, 1906. 
He who sets out to write of mines and mining stock must be prepared to 
face the charge of being a propagandist. The author of this book cannot 
avoid the imputation when consideration is taken of the detailed descriptions 
of the various mining projects of present-day Mexico and their prospects. 
The glowing pictures of the future of our southern neighbor, due to her 
mineral wealth, quite cafries the reader away and puts him in a spirit to 
give willing belief to the prophecy of the late Cecil Rhodes that “Mexico will 
one day furnish the gold, silver and copper of the world; her subterranean 
treasure will build the empires of to-morrow and make future cities of this 
world veritable New Jerusalems.” There is here, however, more than a 
picture conjured up by the fertile imagination of the promoter. The official 
statistics from the Mexican treasury and the photographs of the mining 
establishments now in operation show that these mines have an enviable 
past history and substantial present foundation in addition to the future 
which is the common property of all such enterprises. The story of what 
has been done, and the discussions of present conditions in the Mexican 
labor market and in industry are the features that render the book valuable. 
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These subjects are treated in an interesting manner, and so far as the reader 
can judge, with impartiality and accuracy. 

One can hardly realize the extent to which Mexico contributed to Spanish 
wealth until confronted by the surprising figures which the mint records 
yield. The statements that the “mother vein” at Guanajuato has, as shown 
in the government records, given a yield to date of $1,000,000,000 in silver, 
that one area of 10,000 feet has produced $800,000,000, and that Mexico has 
for four hundred years “contributed about three-fifths of the total amount 
of the world’s silver” are indicative of the importance of this region as a 
source of our silver supply. Nor is the output at present on the decline, 
indeed, the author firmly believes that the future will prove that the past 
has only given earnest of what will be accomplished in this region. At 
present the output of all precious metals is steadily growing. In 1877-81 the 
silver production was $106,762,192 Mexican, and in 1902-05, $213,458,584, 
an increase of over 200 per cent in twenty-eight years. The output of gold, 
copper and lead also show striking increase. 

New processes, modern machinery, foreign capital and increasing politi-- 
cal stability are the bases upon which the present growth is founded. Another 
factor not to be forgotten is the Mexican peon, who, with all his deficiencies, 
is a cheap laborer at 75 cents, Mexican per day. The book brings the reader 
into close touch with the forces which are making a new Mexico of old 
Mexico, and though one cannot but suspect that hopes as well as facts have 
occasionally influenced the author’s conclusions, yet as a whole, the facts 
presented seems to fully justify the inferences drawn. Forty-six excellent 
photographs and panoramic views illustrate the text. 


McClelland, C. P., and Huntington, C. C. History of the Ohio Canals. 
Pp. viii, 181. Columbus: Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. 

Reserved for lacer notice. 


Méline, Jules. The Return to the Land. Pp. xxx, 240. Price, $1.50. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1907. 

The book, though written by a Frenchman, chiefly for French people, treats 
universally perplexing questions in a manner helpful to all readers. 

An economic chart of the world is first outlined, and the position of each 
nation therein considered. Many tributes are paid the United States for 
the ardor and heroism which have lifted her so rapidly from a nation of 
insignificant importers to one of the chief exporters of the world. And 
Japan on whom the nations have been wont to smile benevolently, the author 
asserts is destined to become one of the most formidable competitors in the 
field of commerce. 

A condition of industrial congestion and over-production is next shown 
to exist, as indicated by glutted markets and cheapened goods, and for this, 
the author offers one remedy—almost a panacea, he thinks, for existing 
economic troubles: A return to the land of some of the immense army of 
factory laborers. To facilitate and hasten this movement the author suggests 
means such as discriminatory taxation; a state loan fund; co-operative organi- 
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zations; and education to reawaken a sense of the charm and beauty of life 
on the land. 

M. Méline, the author, is the leader of the Moderate Republicans in 

France. He is a clear thinker, and presents his arguments in an attractive as 
well as convincing form. He has graced his pages with artistic, at times 
almost poetic language, and from cover to cover the book is sure to interest 4, 
the reader. To many of his conclusions few would give assent. The reme- 


dies he proposes are foreign to all our habits of thought. This does not 
render the argument any the less interesting and thought-provoking. 


Mills, H. E. Outlines of Economics. Part II. Pp. 60. Price, 50 cents. 
Poughkeepsie: Vassar College, 1907. 


Miyakawa, M. Powers of the American People, Congress, President and 
Courts, According to Evolution of Constitutional Construction. Pp. xiv. _ 
260. Price, $3.00. Washington: Wilkens-Sheiry Co., 1906. - 

Says the author: “The fact that hitherto no convenient manual of instruc- 

tion was to be had,” has lead to many misconceptions among old- 

world students of the United States Government. He has, therefore, pre- 
pared a book in which, under the above title, he points out the various 
powers and duties which are imposed by the constitution. 

There is nothing in the book regarding the theory of the government 
which is not known or at least taught in the early grades of the American > 
high school, but it is interesting to note one impression which the author 
emphasizes at great length. To him the United States Government differs 
from all others because under it, power is vested in the people, and they 
are sovereign and supreme. Abroad this is reversed, and some other power — 
is sovereign, as the Emperor in Japan, or the Parliament in England. Only 
in America is sovereignty vested in the people. 

In his discussions, the author fails to take into account current problems, | 
but quotes at length from the Federalist and from Supreme Court decisions. 
In doing this he has no perspective view of modern conditions. For example, 
he says that the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization is 
“among the most important of the powers conferred upon Congress,” and 
he then devotes twelve pages to the question of naturalization, while the | 
clause giving Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce is dismissed 
with four pages of brief comment. 

To the average American student, the book is a primer of the simplest 
type. To the foreign lawyer who wishes to become familiar with the theo- 
retical side of our government the book will be of considerable assistance, 
but to a foreign business man or a foreigner studying modern institutions, 
the book is of little value, for it “lives in the dim forgetful past, not in the 
pulsing present.” 


Ober, Frederick A. Wasco Nufiez de Balboa. Pp. 286. Price $1.00 net 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1906. 

This is the fifth volume of the series entitled “Heroes of American History.’ 

The narrative follows the fortunes of Balboa from his first landing in Santo _ 
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Domingo, in 1501, to his execution in Darien, in 1517. It is a book for young 
readers and will undoubtedly hold their attention. Its chief value is that it 
presents in rapid story form facts affording a correct general idea of early 
Spanish exploration and settlement. 

Such sources on text material as Oviedo, Quintano and documents in the 
Spanish archives are cited in a very brief preface. There are no footnotes, 
_ and no authority is given for the portrait frontispiece. The seven full page 
illustrations are too evidently fictitious. 


Orsoni, Eugenio. Case Sane Economiche e Poplari. Venice, 1907. 

This is a most interesting and attractive report on the housing problems 
and housing reforms in Venice, prepared by the secretary of the Venice com- 
_ mission on cheap and sanitary houses for the people. The report received 
the grand prize at the Milan exhibition. The volume consists of an intro- 
duction and description of the housing situation in Venice, together with an 
account of the results of the new methods introduced. It is likewise heavily 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams which enter even into the minute 
details of house construction. The book is attractively bound in parchment. 
It will interest all those who have to do with the housing problems of our 
cities. 


Parsons, Elsie C. The Family. Pp. XXV, 389. Price, 3.00. New York: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Paullin, C.O. The Navy of the American Revolution. Pp. 549. Cleveland: 
Burrows Bros. Co., 1906. 
Reserved for later notice. 


- Penfield, Frederic Courtland. East of Suez. Pp. xvii, 349. Price, $2.00 net. 


New York: Century Co., 1907. : 
_ The East is a never-failing field of interest. Its teeming millions with their 
- complex religious, social and economic life furnish the traveler with an inex- 


haustible supply of contrasts with which to entertain and interest those who 
cannot see with their own eyes the wonders of that far-off land. Mr. Penfield 
writes of the Orient as an observer who plans for all he sees closer relations 
with his home country, the United States. An avowed believer in forward 
politics, he looks for the adoption by the United States of a comprehensive “| 
policy favoring the development of foreign markets. 
One of the prime factors in this development must be the building up of Me 
a merchant marine, able to win from our European competitors our just share 
of the world’s carrying trade. Only thus can the greatest benefits of the 
Panama canal be reaped, for the author asserts that the interests of foreign 
powers will prompt them to choose other routes in all cases where the 
impelling force of self interest is not decidedly in favor of the Panama route. 
South America and the East lie ready for our exploitation, but even the 
excellence of the goods we have to offer cannot bring us economic dominion 
unless we are able also to control the means of communication. 
This is the attitude of mind which re appears repeatedly throughout the 
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book—the longing for a greater America which shall realize that the oceans 
connect her with the remote parts of the earth, not separate her from them. 
With this background we are led through a series of vivid and sympathetic 
interpretations of various phases of oriental life which are characteristic 
and furnish strong contrasts to our western civilization. Ceylon, with its 
tea farms and pearl fisheries, the crowded capitals of India, the commercial 
emporium of the Straits Settlements and the awakening trade centers of 
China, are portrayed with a skill which insures that the reader’s interest 
shall never lag. 

The closing chapters discuss the world ambitions in the Far East, of 
Germany and Japan, in their relation to the prospects of the United States. 
The interests of Germany, the author considers to be diametrically opposed 
to those of the United States and Japan. Emperor William was a staunch 
friend of Russia because “He saw a prosperous Germany if the Slav crushed 
the yellow man” (p. 297), and “In his heart the Kaiser loathes the doctrine 
of Monroe; that is obvious” (p. 298). The interests of Japan and the United 
States will lead both to adopt the same policy inthe Far East. Japan may ulti- 
mately control the larger portion of the trade of the Far East, but for the 
present “Every land in Asia east of Singapore can be commercially exploited 
by the United States more easily than by any other people.” The book closes 
with a review of the present economic position of Japan and a prophecy of a 
brilliant future for her as one of the world’s first powers, 


Pierce, Franklin. The Tariff and the Trusts. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1907. 

Under this title, the author, a New York lawyer, deals with the effect of our 
protective tariff on prosperity. In the course of the discussion, he attempts 
to show that a large group of our modern economic problems are due directly 
or indirectly to the existence of the tariff which, in the long run benefits only 
the corporations whose interests are highly protected. 

The author’s first contention, and he supports it very strongly, is that 
American producers are equipped, by virtue of the natural resources, the 
superior development of labor-saving machinery and the higher grade of 
the labor force, to undersell the entire world, if given a fair chance. “We 
have machines, and we use them.” Notwithstanding the superior advan- 
tages in resources, equipment and labor, the amounts of our exports are 
ridiculously small as compared with England, France and Germany. Why 
is this true? Because, in spite of our great natural resources and the high 
productivity of our industry, excessive duties are imposed on a large number 
of articles, including raw materials, with the result that our manufacturers 
are unable to compete with many foreign goods. This tariff, which so raises 
the cost of raw materials as to forbid the exporting of many of our manufac- 
tures, is likewise responsible for the trusts. 

Detailed descriptions are given of the Borax Trust, the Glass Trust, and 
the Steel Trust, showing how the tariff is responsible for their power and the 
high price of their products Forty other industrial combinations are men- 
tioned, all of which to a greater or less degree, owe their origin and growth 


Pp. ix, 387. Price, $1.50 net. 
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to the same cause. The most serious feature of these trusts is not their 
present power for evil, but their tendency in the future. “The creation of 
these gigantic trusts seems to me to lead directly to state socialism.” 

Not only does the tariff corrupt the country, through the legislative 
efforts of protected interests and the false statements of subsidized news- 
papers, but it gives rise to several secondary forces of corruption, among which 
may be mentioned special legislation, the presence in the national treasury 
of a great surplus revenue which Congress must spend, foreign quarrels 
arising because of the presence of protective tariff and tariff wars, and, most 
serious of all, the great centralization of authority in the National Executive. 

The author then devotes three carefully prepared chapters to talks with 
manufacturers, with laborers and with farmers. In each case, by thoughtful 
argument and well-prepared statistics, he shows that the tariff is not a 
benefit, but a detriment to all classes except those manufacturers who are 
directly protected, and that even in their cases, a time will come when the exclu- 
sion from foreign markets will tell heavily against them. The last chapter deals 
with the remedy for present conditions. Thus far issues like the income 
tax and railway legislation have been presented, merely to turn public atten- 
tion from the real point at issue. The real remedy, as the author describes 
it, is for patriotic people to come together “not as Republicans or Democrats, 
but as Americans loving their country;” organize clubs and societies; and 
“battle against the interests which corruptly rule it.” 

The book contains a most startling array of facts. Clearly, the equip- 
ment of America in resources is of a character which places her in a position 
to undersell the rest of the world. Undoubtedly our present tariff system 
affords the greatest protection to the strongest combinations of capital. 
One thing over which socialism has exulted is the centralization of authority 
in the hands of the President and of the leaders of industry, for to them this 
centralization is a step toward socialism. Whether or not all of our public 
corruption can be laid at the door of the existence of a high tariff, it is 
certain that some of the manufacturers of New England do not feel the 
benefits of the tariff, for they have protested bitterly against it. 

As to the author’s remedy, it is one for which the country is not at 
present prepared, men are too busy making money. But the formation of a 
“patriotism party” whose efforts shall be directed to destroying all of the 
evils of our present system, including the bad parts of our present tariff, 
is a proposition that sooner or later the American people will be called 
upon to consider. 


Porter, R. P. The Dangers of Municipal Ownership. Pp. xi, 349. Price, 
$1.80. New York: Century Co., 1907. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Prentice, E. P. The Federal Power over Carriers and Corporations. Pp. 
xi, 244. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Co., 1907. a a = 


Reserved for later notice. | 
Prudden, T. Mitchell. On the Great American Plateau. Pp. viii, 243. Price, 
$1.50 net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
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- both. Perhaps the best recommendation that can be given this pitturesque 
description is that it makes the reader anxious to see what is spoken of with 
oh his own eyes. Few Americans are conscious of the romance that surrounds 
this country of the conquistadores and of the cliff dwellers. The author 
_ knows the subject of which he writes not through a tourist’s visit, but by 
<A a vows and careful study of the country and its people. The nine short chapters 
ne give one an unusually vivid view of the present condition of those arid plains 
and of the relics of those vanished people, whose civilization is such a prob- 
lem to the ethnologist as well as to the tourist. 
4 Throughout the book are studies also of the present inhabitants, the 
Hopi, Navajo and other Indian tribes, the study of whom, with their folklore 
soon to disappear, the author urges upon ethnologists. The book closes witha 
+ ee touch of pride in appreciation of the wonders of nature’s handiwork which 
ae is our national privilege to possess. “He who shall break his long trans- 
a continental journey for one or all of the glimpses of life and nature of the 
it oe plateau will win some lasting and inspiring memories and a deeper love 
be” Ne of the great land which we inherit.” The illustrations are good and the 
ie printing excellent. A creditable map and index are included. 
ss Rapports Annuels de L’Inspection du Travail, 1905. Pp. 343. Brussels: 
«Si Lebegue & Cie., 1906. 
Ripley, W. Z. Railway Problems. Pp. xxii, 686. Price, $2.25. Boston: 
a Ginn & Co., 1907. 


Reserved for later notice 

Sekine L.S. The Government of the United States. Pp. 147. New 

-—- York: Maynard, Merrill & Co., 1906. 

ts In one hundred and forty-seven small octavo pages the author tries to give 

oF a review of our national government, and to compare it with the other gov- 

<"e _ ermments of the world. The attempt is made to boil down the essentials 

~ a of a course in civil government to adapt it to “overloaded courses of study.” 
In preparing the book great care was taken not tc omit anything essential to 

Soe organic unity and practical application. Omissions are chiefly along the line 

2 : of economics and social and political science. The last statement at least 

is amply justified. The subject has been so “boiled down” that but little of 

the flesh and blood remains. 

Schmoller, G. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und V olkswirtschaft. 
Pp. 479. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1907. 

_ Smith, Goldwin. Labour and Capital. Pp. 38. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1907. 

This essay is published in the form of a letter to a laboring man, discussing 

4 A and criticizing the ambitions of modern socialism. The warning is given 

that all progress must be slow, violence can only destroy. “It is conceivable, 

_ let us hope not unlikely, that all who contribute to progress may be 

_ enabled to share . . . . its fruits; but there is no leaping into the mil- 
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Sparling, S.E. Business Organization. Pp. xvi, 374. Price, $1.25. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1906. 
See “Book Reviews.” 


Stickney, Albert. Organized Democracy. Pp. 268. Price, $1.00 net. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Albert Stickney’s new book is a protest against our present machine politics, 
Our political system has been turned into one vast “election machine” and, 
instead of real control by the people, we have to-day government by the 
election machine. This condition is due to our system of electing our officials 
for a specified term, and then, at the end of that period, electing a new set 
of officials. The cost has been great. Back in the early days, President 
Lincoln was constrained, by the strength of the party organization, to appoint 
Cameron Secretary of War, with the result that generals were appointed 
for political reasons. Lincoln did not intentionally betray his trust, but was 
“simply out of place. He was a great orator, with the high purposes of a 
statesman. But he had no appreciation of the men and methods needed for 
the conduct of the war. The government needed at its head a man with the 
gifts and training of an executive. We wanted—a leader. We had—a mil- 
stone” (p. 142). Mr. Stickney enumerates also our enormous outlay for 
pensions, and estimates that $1,381.000,000 has been stolen from the United 
States Treasury by fraud on the part of officials. 

As to the Panama Canal, two other routes are better—a_ ship 
railway across Tehuantepec and the Darien route. “With the increased speed 
of construction, under modern mechanical methods, it would seem highly 
probable that the Darien route could be completely finished for use within 
one or two years” (p. 189). 

The remedy, in Mr. Stickney’s belief, lies in a radical reorganization 
of our political system. (1) In the city the mayor should be elected for an 
indefinite term and be removable at any time. (2) Abolish the secret ballot 
and adopt instead a system of election by public deliberation—“a return to the 
use of the public meeting” (p. 92), and a system of viva voce voting, which, 
“enables the wise and upright to influence their fellow citizens by argument 
and their own example.” (3) Consolidate the two houses of Congress into 
one—a single popular assembly. Give men sufficient power and depend upon 
them to exercise it well. Abolish the term limit for members of the Assem- 
bly (Congress), and give them power to remove the President by a two- 
thirds vote. This will abolish the “Senatorial trust” (p. 262), with its perni- 
cious system of patronage. Have subsequent elections for members of the new 
Congress, and for President, only when there shall be vacancies. This will 
enable the members to give all their time to public interests. 

The author has grasped a large and fundamental fact of our political 
life,—at least one phase of it,—and his book is suggestive and valuable in parts. 
In other parts it is full of repetition and lacking in clearness. The sharp 
criticism of President Lincoln which our regard for him would not stifle, 
if deserved, seems to arise from a confusion of thought. If the case is 
against the party machine, there would seem to be no need to attack the 
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Executive whom the machine compelled to appoint a partisan; and it is 
strange to hear Lincoln described, in the same sentence, as a statesman and 


a “millstone.” 

Mr. Stickney’s advocacy of a return to the “public meeting” seems funda- 
mentally in error. In the face of the present wide-spread movement in 
exactly the opposite direction,—for primary elections are simply nominations 
ly secret ballot,—to maintain that “no man is ever deterred by publicity 
from voting for men who are reputable and respectable,” is to assert a theo- 
retical condition, rather than a fact. He fails to observe that the election 
machine, so reprobated, is responsible for a condition where secrecy is 
protection, and not “opposed to the genius of free democratic institutions.” The 
secret ballot has been won at a cost of much time and effort, and its principle 
is being stili further extended. The thoughtful reader of “Organized 
Democracy” must demur to its proposed summary abandonment. 


Swettenham, F. British Malaya. Pp. xi, 354. Price, $4.50. New York: 
John Lane Co., 1907. 
See “Book Reviews.” 


Torlonia, C. La Protezione Internazionale dei Lavoratori Italiani. Pp. 28. 
Price, 1 lire. Rome: Dell ’Archivio Giuridico, 1906. 


Turot, Henri, and Bellamy, Henri. Le Surpeuplement at les Habitations a 

Bon Marché. Pp. 260. Price, 6 fr. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1907. 

The authors examine the various aspects of French housing conditions with 
the view of indicating existing evils and ascertaining methods of improve- 
ment. Unsanitary houses and overcrowding, especially the latter, are found 
to be the cardinal defects in the present situation. 

The book summarizes the results of the variously organized methods 
of private initiative in attempting to solve the housing problem, and points 
out the varying character of the results achieved. Past legislation upon the 
subject is reviewed, and special attention given to the law of 1906, which 
facilitates the construction of houses intended for a single family only. De- 
fects in the law are designated and a chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
foreign legislation. The role of the local community in determining housing 
conditions is examined, and more extensive work along the line of direct 
construction of houses advocated. Certain exemptions from taxation would 
also favor a more rapid increase of appropriate houses. The recent attempt 
of Paris to work out a resolution of the problem is discussed, and sugges- 
tions for further remedial measures are made. In view of the gravity of 
the present evils, the authors contend that more aggressive action is neces- 
sary than present laws imply and that the physical and moral welfare of a 
large mass of people is involved. 

Webb, James H. (Editor). Outlines of Criminal Law. Pp. xxi, 404. 

Price, $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 

This volume is a revision, adapted for American scholars, of the second 
edition of the well-known work of Courtney Stanhope Kenny, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The changes chiefly consist in the insertion of citations 
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_ of American cases and paragraphs bearing on our own laws and the omis- 
; Fs sion of some irrelevant matter. 
( The volume is chiefly designed as a text-book for law students. It is 
admirably adapted for this purpose. Its usefulness will, however, be greater, 
for a large number of persons who wish to know more definitely about 
criminal law will find this manual very valuable. 
Granting its value nothing could more clearly show the difficult straits 
into which our criminal law and procedure have fallen than this manual 
designed for the instruction of those who are to handle cases in court. The 
truth is that our criminal law is a collection of more or less important rules 
arbitrarily established and lacking scientific bases. The book is excellent; 
_ the system abominable. By all means study criminal law—but first study 
criminology. If the careful reader is not convinced that what is needed 
is a sweeping reform of present criminal law and legal methods his case 
is hopeless. 


Wendell, B. Liberty, Union and Democracy. Pp. 327. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 
_ Reserved for later notice. 


‘Wilcox, H. 8. Frailties of the Jury. Pp. 142. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Legal 
Literature Co., 1907. 


_ Woodruff, Clinton Rogers (Editor). Proceedings of the Atlantic City Con- 

ference for Good City Government and the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 

the National Municipal League. Pp. 502. 1906. 
Perhaps the most notable feature of this volume is its rational optimism— 
notable because, in a field of American political activity which a few years ago 
was the pessimist’s prime source of inspiration, optimism appears as the 
interpreter of the age. The utterances of this conference from its beginning 
to its end emphasize the passing of that fear of democracy which a decade 
ago caused honest but discouraged citizens to sigh for the authority which, 
rightly or wrongly, was identified with successful municipal government 
abroad. “The cure for democracy is more democracy,” as forcibly quoted 
by the editor of the volume, at the meeting of the United Cities Conference 
in Chicago last winter. No one who has followed thoughtfully the develop- 
ments of the last decade can have failed to note the progress of this senti- 
ment. 

The Atlantic City conference emphasized in the second place the con- 
-yiction that present political forms do not in general adequately subserve 


corner of the land was voiced a determination to correct abuse and to go about 


jin an orderly fashion. the remodeling of machinery. The specific reforms 


state and national politics, extension of the merit principle to all appointive 
offices, reduction of the number of elective municipal offices, free nomination, 
either by petition or direct primaries, and finally the reform and systemati- 
zation of municipal accounting. 
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A third, and perhaps the most hopeful of the many hopeful features of 
this conference was the desire on all sides for exchange of experience and for 
genuine co-operation. This desire is the more significant since a considerable 
number of the members of the league, by the action of the voters or of the 
appointing powers in their several cities, have ceased to be mere propa- 
gandists, and are trying in responsible official positions to apply some of the 
principles for which the league has stood. 

The whole essence of the volume, as well as of present tendencies is 
aptly epitomized in the following quotation from Professor Rowe’s sane and 
excellent paper on the value of foreign experience with municipal owner- 
ship and operation: “The American people must, sooner or later, develop 
a new concept of popular government, in which the prominent factor will 
not be the election of officials, but rather that control of organized public 
opinion over the administration of public affairs which is, after all, the 
essential element of a vigorous democracy” (p. 286). 

At the time this review appears, some of the reasons for especial optimism 
noted in the editor’s report of practical progress (pp. 78 to 123) will, perhaps, 
seem to many to have lost a part of their force—the reviewer refers to such 
events as the recent election in Philadelphia. To the great mass who observe 
the surface of things, failure to carry elections: is synonymous with failure 
of reform. If there were some organ in whose columns men who look 
beneath the surface could find reliable data, popular impressions, when errone- 
ous, could be more easily corrected, and important municipal events, wherever 
they occur, could be discussed throughout the country with better opportunity 
for correct interpretation. Each appearance of this highly useful volume 
emphasizes, but does not meet the need for a quarterly or bi-monthly maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to municipal affairs. With the tremendous forces, 
organized and unorganized, making for civic improvement, it is to be sincerely 
deplored that in America such an organ no longer exists. a 


REVIEWS 


Baldwin, James Mark. Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
Third Edition, Revised. Pp. xviii, 477. Price, $2.25 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

Psychology is the basis of the social sciences and it is particularly genetic 

or functional psychology which furnishes the principles with which they 

must work. Works in psychology which aim at setting forth these principles 
of mental growth and action, therefore, deserve the attention of students of 
society, and especially when they propose to furnish a basis for social inter- 
pretations, as this book of Professor Baldwin’s avowedly does. The book, 
though in its third edition and but slightly revised deserves, therefore, 
more than a passing notice, especially as it has not been superseded since 
its first publication by any similar work. The works of no other psychologist 
of to-day, it may be added, have done so much to bring psychology and 
the social sciences together as those of Professor Baldwin. 
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It should be said in the outset that Professor Baldwin's book deserves 
a high commendation even though one cannot agree in all details with the 
Me. Se a particular theory of mental development which he sets forth. The book gath- 
ie : pal ers together a wealth of data regarding mental development, and is so well 
grounded upon biological facts and principles that one who is not a specialist 
in genetic psychology hesitates to criticise it. Nevertheless, the particular 
theory of mental development which Professor Baldwin champions—the 
imitation theory—seems to the writer decidedly weak at certain points. 
Professor Baldwin finds imitation to be at the basis, not only of all 
mental life, but all life processes whatsoever. It is the “circular” type of 
- reaction, through which the stimulation which has produced a movement is 
= repeated.’ It is “the unit, therefore, the essential fact, of all motor develop- 
Tt - ment ;"” and hence of all mental development. Defining imitation thus as a 
an os reaction, “which tends normally to maintain or repeat its own stimulating 
Fst 4 _ process,”* Professor Baldwin finds that there are two chief kinds of imita- 
- tion: First, biological imitation, “the organic reaction which tends to main- 
be f _ tain, repeat, reproduce, its own stimulation ;” second, psychological or conscious 
_ imitation, which is distinguished by the presence in consciousness of a copy 
to be aimed at.‘ It is the biological or organic imitation, however, which 
- accounts for psychological imitation. They represent exactly the same nervous 
te ‘process, according to Professor Baldwin, the one below, the other above, the 
threshold of consciousness.’ Organic imitation, moreover, accounts for both 
habit and adaptation in living organisms. Habit is nothing but the mainte- 
- nance of a condition of stimulation, and therefore illustrates the self-repeat- 
ale, ing type of reaction, or organic imitation.” Organic adaptation can also be 
ss secured only “by the tendency to act so as to reproduce cr maintain stimu- 
_ lations which are beneficial. Hence, all organic adaptation in a changing 
- environment is a phenomenon of biological or organic imitation.” In brief, 
Professor Baldwin explains all motor, and hence all mental, development 
through organic imitation. In a series of suggestive chapters he shows how 
motor and emotional attitudes, memory, imagination, the association of ideas, 
conceptual thought, emotion, sentiment, attention, and volition all develop 
through either organic or conscious imitation. Thus he replaces the inter- 
‘. pretation of the mental life in terms of habit and adaption by an interpreta- 
tion in terms of imitation, which he finds to lie back of both habit and 
adaptation. Incidentally he provides a psychological foundation for Tarde’s 
sociology. 
It may be said in criticism of this ingenious theory of mental develop- 
_ ment, in the first place that Professor Baldwin fails to justify the extension of the 
_ word imitation to the organic processes which he describes under the name 
“organic imitation.” Despite his argument to the contrary’ such an exten- 
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sion of the word to describe purely physiological processes can only be 
the tracing of an analogy. It may be admitted that the “circular type of re- 
action” is the analogue in the biological realm of conscious imitation in the 
psychological. Still, it is doubtful if any valid scientific theory can be based 
upon such an analogy. Analogies are always dangerous in science, as Pro- 
fessor Baldwin himself has elsewhere pointed out and in the assumption of 
the identity of the physiological with the conscious process, which Professor 
Baldwin makes, there is certainly room for fallacy. 

Again, it is not clear to the writer that any third term is needed to ex- 
plain habit and adaptation or that anything is gained in clearness by inter- 
preting mental development in terms of imitation rather than in terms of 
habit and adaptation. On the contrary, a proper conception of the life pro- 
cess would seem to dispense altogether with the assumption of a third some- 
what lying back of habit and adaptation, but would rather explain imitation 
in terms of these. Habit in the broad sense is only a name for the persistence of 
an organic activity, the continued repetition of an act, while adaptation is a 
name for the variation or modification of an activity brought about in a 
changing environment. As Professor Baldwin points out, life begins with 
habit,’ with persistent activities, and these activities are modified in the 
presence of new stimuli by a heightened discharge of energy. That is, new 
adjustments are made by the functioning of old activities in a heightened 
or excessive way.” And a successful adaptation at once establishes a new 
habit. Given, then, the spontaneity of the living organism, the expansive power 
of life, and we need no “organic imitation” to explain habit and adaptation, 
but we see at once how “the circular type of reaction,” “the stimulus-repeat- 
ing activity” is necessarily an outcome of both processes. 

If this position is correct, conscious imitation should be interpreted in 
terms of habit and adaptation; that is, it is an outcome of those processes 
and is mediatory of them. This is what we seem to find in actual life. Those 
racially persistent activities, for example, which we term instincts are usually 
developed in the higher animal at least, by imitation, by the stimulus of a 
conscious copy, and they are also modified in the same way. Again, our 
acquired habits express themselves continually in imitation, as in custom 
and conformity, while imitation mediates at the same time the modification 
of those habits. It would appear then that the part played by imitation in the 
mental life of the individual, and so in society, is subordinate to the part 
played by habit and adaptation. 


Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 
University of Missouri. ‘4 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IV. The Thirty Years’ War. Pp. 
xxix, 1003. Price, $4.00 net. New York: Macmillan Co., 1906. 
In 1628, Gustavus Adolphus wrote to Oxenstierna, “All the wars that are on 
foot in Europe have been fused together, and have become a single war.” This 


fusion of wars into one gigantic struggle of unprecedented range constitutes 
*P. 207. 
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the subject of the fourth volume of the—now well-known—history of modern 
Europe, planned by the late Lord Acton. In general, therefore, one could 
expect the period covered by this volume to extend from the second decade 
of the seventeenth century to the peace of Westphalia. This, the exigencies 
of the series plainly do not permit, and at least seven of the twenty-seven 
chapters pick up the thread of the story much farther back. Indeed, a 
glance over the volume creates the impression that even in this period in 
which there is such a manifest unity in the outward history of Europe, 
the Thirty Years’ War is after all only one of the features, and that scarcely 
more than the leading feature of the development. 

Six excellent chapters deal with the Thirty Years’ War in its narrower 
sense, which devastated Germany between the years 1618 and 1648. They are all 
written by the senior editor, Dr. A. W. Ward. Taken together—in the volume 
they are sadly scattered—they forma very illuminating and scholarly history 
of this disastrous war in 186 pages, possessing a degree of unity not often attained 
in the treatment of a great topic in a composite work. The chapter on “The Peace 
of Westphalia” merits special attention for its clear statement of the 
results of the settlement. The second, or if we judge from the space 
allotted to it, the first, of the larger subjects treated in the volume, is the 
development in England and Ireland from the death of James I to the 
Restoration. Ten chapters are devoted to the English Civil War and its 
setting, none of which, as the editors well say, can be properly regarded as 
a part of the Thirty Years’ War. Indeed, the relations of England to the 
continental struggle, except for a possible connection through James I’s son- 
in-law, the Elector Palatinate, at the opening of the period, was very slight. 
She exercised no decisive influence on the great conflict, and her history, with 
that of Scotland and Ireland during these years, runs its course apart. The 
“Constitutional Struggle” (1625-40), the “First Years of the Long Parliament,” 
the “First Civil War” (1642-1647), the “Presbyterians and Independents,” 
are ably done by Dr. G. W. Prothero, though one cannot but regret with the 
author that the late Dr. Gardiner was prevented from writing these chapters. 
Dr. Gardiner’s account of “British under James I” in the previous volume 
shows what might have been expected of the historian who devoted a lifetime 
of patient scholarly research to the struggles of seventeenth century England. 
Of the other chapters on this phase of the volume, W. A. Shaw, Litt.D., of 
the [P blic Record office, writes the story of the “Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate,” 1649-1659, the well-known Cromwellian scholar, C. H. Firth, 
_LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, the chapter on “An- 
archy and the Restoration,” 1659-1660, J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., “The Navy of 
the Commonwealth and the First Dutch War,” R. Dunlap, M.A., “Ireland 
from the Plantation of Ulster to the Cromwellian Settlement,” Professor P. ane 
Hume Brown, of the University of Edinburgh, “Scotland from the Accession > aie 
of Charles I to the Restoration,” and Dr. Shaw, “The Westminster Assembly.” 

The history of France during the period is treated by the junior editor, 
Stanley Leathes, M.A., in two chapters entitled respectively “Richelieu” and 
“Mazarin.” The opportunity was a good one, and Mr. Leathes availed him- 
self of it admirably. It is, moreover, quite refreshing to find something new 
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on Richelieu, even if it denies that he possessed the higher qualities of a great 
statesman. In both these chapters Mr. Leathes has emancipated himself much 
more than in his previous contributions to this work, from the dry, uninterest- 
ing presentation, characterized by a superabundance of unfamiliar names, dates 
and unimportant detail. The volume is, however, not free from this kind 
of historical writing, and the chapter by Horatio F. Brown, LL.D., on the 
Valtelline, is a conspicuous example. Martin Hume contributes a good 
chapter on Spanish affairs, though one might wish for even more attention 
to such topics as the condition and decadence of Spain amid the brilliancy 
of her art and literature. 

Indeed, there is altogether too little of the economic and social side of 
history in this work. Wearisome and insignificant details of political or 
military history again abound, not to mention the dogged attempt to narrate 
the ever-suifting phases of diplomacy and international relations. Fortu- 
nately the chapter on the “Papal Policy,” from 1590 to 1648, which might 
easily become a pitfall in this respect, is written from a broad and comprehen- 
sive view-point by Dr. Moritz Brosch. The same is to be said of Professor 
Egerton’s excellent chapter on “The Transfer of Colonial Power to the 
United Provinces and England,” and to a limited degree of the second chapter 
of W. F. Reddaway’s account of the conditions in Scandinavia. The intro- 
duction of a chapter on “The Fantastic School of English Poetry,” by A. 
Clutton-Brock, is not only superfluous, but an amazing defiance to the rules 
of proportion when so much in the way of great literary movements on the 
continent for this period is omitted. More in keeping with the general scale 
of the work is the chapter on “Descartes and Cartesianism,” by Emile 
Boutroux, Member of the Institute, and Professor at the University of Paris. 

At the end of the volume there is the usual chronological table of leading 
events, the index, and the bibliography. In the bibliographical portion an 
exceptional feature is introduced in an attempt at a beginning of “a full bibliog- 
raphy of the Thirty Years’ War, and more especially of its extant origi- 
nal documents and contemporary narrative and controversial literature.” 

Ws. E. LINGELBACH. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Ellis, G. W., and Morris, John E. King Philip’s War. Pp. vi, 326. Price, 
$2.00 net. New York: The Grafton Press, 1906. 
This account is based upon the archives and records of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and other source material. Upon 
matters of fact it seems irreproachable, and in cases where the facts are 
disputed, the sifting seems to have been done according to the most approved 
modern principles, and the results appeal to the reader as satisfactory. 
In matters of judgment and opinion the authors will excite criticism. The 
reviewer detected their Connecticut prejudice before observing their affilia- 
tion with that colony. Their criticism on the conduct of the war is opposed 
to the traditional view and does not seem to be wholly consistent. One of 


the strong features of the book is that while distinctly antiquarian, enumerat- 
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: ing every engagement and giving biographical accounts of even the most 
7 humble victim of the tomahawk; it, nevertheless, gives a clear idea of the 
really significant facts, and the relation of cause and effect. Best of all, 
the Indians engaged are humanized, and while treated perhaps a little too 
kindly, are more successfully described than in any similar book with which 
the reviewer is familiar. It would not have been inappropriate to have entitled 
the book King Philip’s War from the Indian Point of View. The military 
organization of the colonies is entirely neglected, but that need cause no regret 
to anyone who has access to Mr. Osgood’s English Colonies in the Seven- 
teenth Century, of which Chapter X1V gives an institutional account of the 
war. To sum up, this is a scholarly history of the last struggle of an expir- 
ing race, rather than a successful study of an important episode in the con- 
_ quest of the continent. 


University of Wisconsin. ee 


Hershey, Amos S. The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Pp. xii, 304. Price, $3.00 net. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1906. 

The Russo-Japanese War has already produced a number of books covering 

approximately the ground here treated by Professor Hershey. Mr. K. Asa- 

kawa’s Russo-Japanese Conflict and Mr. T. J. Lawrence’s War and Neutrality 
in the Far East were followed by the work of Messrs. Smith and Sibley on 
international law as interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War. These 
books, like the one under review, are all helpful to the student, but no one 
of them can lay claim to being an authoritative work. The war is even now 

- too fresh in the minds of men to allow the perception of the questions it raised 

_ in their proper perspective. Not enough time has passed for the trustworthy 

sources of information to become available to the various authors. The lim- 

itations placed upon the writer by these circumstances' are shown by the 

character of the source material used in even this the latest and in many 
ways the best treatise on the subject. Many of the most interesting of the 
incidents discussed have for authority only the newspaper reports, especially 
ma those of the London Times. 

When we turn from unavoidable limitations surrounding a book of this 

_ character written so soon after the events it describes, to consider the use 

that has been made of the material at hand, we realize that the volume 

admirably fulfils its object. Professor Hershey writes in an easy style and the 
subject is treated in a way that attracts not only the student of international 

_ law but also the general reader. The manner of presentation is semi-historical 

giving the reader thus a view of the progress of the conflict as well as the 

_ diplomatic incidents, and legal questions that arose during its course. The 

- opening chapter gives a review of the causes impelling the two nations to the 

war, the land hunger and the expansionist sentiment of Russia opposed 

to the ambitions of Japan who saw in the gradual absorption of the Chinese 
provinces the closing of the region in which lay her natural outlet for her 
= and her surplus population. 
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In the conduct of the war from beginning to the end Japan offended but 
seldom against the established rules of war. The action of the Japanese 
in cutting out the Russian warship Ryeshetelni from the neutral Chinese port of 
Chefoo and the violation of the neutrality of Korea are held to be the only 
serious offenses against the laws of nations committed by that country. Even 
these can be partially justified, the former by the fact that the Russians were 
allowed to make the Chinese ports harbors of refuge whenever hard pressed 
by the Japanese and the latter by the peculiar treaty relations existing between 
Korea and Japan. The commencement of war before a declaration of hos- 
tilities, of which Russia complained, was in accordance with modern practice 
as was instanced by the action of Russia herself in at least two previous 
cases. In comparison with this record that of Russia is painted black indeed. 
Chief among the instances of her violation of the rules of war we find the 
following scattered through different chapters: 

1. Unwarranted extension of the definition of contraband, making des- 

tination instead of use the test of liability to capture. 

2. ‘The enlistment of criminal convicts as soldiers. 

Apa} Scattering mines outside territorial waters. 

4. The claim that war correspondents may be treated as spies. 

= 5. Unwarranted extension of the right of search. 

6. Arbitrary destruction of neutral prizes when not justified by urgent 

necessity. 

In addition, disregard of the Declaration of Paris and the treaties closing 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles are charged, not to mention numerous 
minor delinquencies. 

The author does not forget in presenting this list of unjustifiable acts 
and claims, that the war brought out the fact that some of the rules violated 
are rendered inadequate by modern inventions. Among the changes discussed 
are the extension of territorial waters to beyond the three-mile limit, increased 
regulation of war correspondents on account of their increased efficiency due 
to the invention of wireless telegraphy, the modification of the “due diligence” 
rules as to neutral responsibility in fitting out vessels of war and the regula- 
tion of the use of mines on the high seas. 

Well digested chapters are presented upon the rules of war adopted by 
the belligerents, the Hay note, the North Sea incident and the relations of 
England and the United States during the war and consequent upon it. The 
book is well printed and has an excellent index. 


Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Holdich, Sir Thomas H. Tibet, the Mysterious. Pp. xii, 356. Price, $3.00. 
ibi= = New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1906. 

The weird and unknown have a fascination. The unexplored corners of 
the earth have always excited the daring of men who risk their lives 
for the furtherance of geography. This is especially true of Tibet, where 
oe is the glamour of a mystic religion and stretches of unknown land, with 
46; difficulties to daunt the bravest. 
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In the scholarly work, “Tibet, the Mysterious,” Colonel Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich has given an account of Tibet from earliest times up to the invasion 
by Colonel Younghusband. While the casual reader may wish that the 
names of the places were less difficult and the different routes less confus- 
ing, yet after the first few chapters the book holds the interest. This js 
especially true where descriptions are given of the strange customs of the 
Tibetans,—the flower festival of the desert where sacred themes are repre- 
sented in butter, the description of Lhasa and the idea of the reincarnation 
a a3 of the lama in the body of an infant. 

Tibetan exploration has been exhaustively studied by Colonel Holdich. 
He gives the general geography of Tibet, the geology, the general out- 
_ line of Tibetan history, with an account of the introduction of Buddhism 
and Chinese interference. He then describes the eighteenth century 
explorations, beginning with that of the Jesuit fathers, Grueber and Dor- 
ville. It may surprise many to learn that before the time of Colonel 
-Younghusband’s mission much was known about Tibet, and _ even 
Lhasa. At one time Tibet and Nepal were open to Europeans equally with 
the Asiatic traveler, and it is only within comparatively recent times that 
Lhasa has been closed against them. For thirty-eight years a Christian 
mission of the Capuchins existed in the very capital itself, and later Ca- 
-puchins and Jesuits strove for precedence in Tibet. In 1811 an English- 
man, Thomas Manning, visited Lhasa and was allowed an audience with 
the lama. In 1846 the Jesuit missionaries Huc and Gabet reached the sacred 
city. These were the last Europeans to enter the great religious center 
up to the time of Colonel Younghusband’s invasion. After 1846 many 
explorers braved the greatest difficulties to reach Lhasa, only to be 
: turned back by the watchful Chinese officials. A fairly good knowledge 

ok the topography of Tibet was secured by these explorers, who failed to 

reach their goal. Much has been done, especially in the south, by native 
Ne _ surveyors in the employ of the British government. To these Colonel Hol- 
dich pays a glowing tribute. Nain Sing, in 1865, and Ugyen, in 1883, pene- 
trated to the sacred city itself, bringing back interesting accounts of what 
they saw. It is to Krishna that we are indebted for the only plan of the 
city of Lhasa up to 1903. From these accounts we get an idea of the enor- 
mous difficulties that must be surmounted in the exploration of Tibet. 

The author, in giving the progress of Tibetan exploration, brings out the 
-_-value of Tibet in its political and commercial relations with India. In spite of 
> explorations the plateau is still a guardian buffer to the northern approaches 
of India. It is not so much the obstacles of ridges and ranges in the 


_ between inhabited Chinese Turkestan and the Brahmaputra. It is the absence 
- of good water—the barren, dry and storm-swept waste. In the west also 
‘no route to Lhasa has been discovered which could be called prac- 
-ticable for military purposes. On the east and northeast it is a different 
question, as the routes have no great difficulties. The southern approaches 
are in the hands of the British. To gain possession of the northeast would 
mean to dominate commercial relations with Tibet. The fact that Tibet i 
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rich in gold makes the question still more important. Colonel Holdich 
closes his book with the statement that it is only the official indisposition 


to advance beyond the Indian frontier which “bars the way to the estab- 
lishment of a line of commercial traffic both along the Brahmaputra and 


northeastwards to China.” 
Lurena Witson Tower. 


Philadelphia. 


Jackson, A. V. Williams. Persia: Past and Present. Pp. xxx, 471. Price, 
$4.00, net. New York: Macmillan Co., 1906. 


The appearance of “Persia: Past and Present,” marks an important addition 
to knowledge, by one of the first living scholars. Its author is A. V. Williams 
Jackson, professor of Indo-Iranian languages, and sometime adjunct professor 
of the English language and literature in Columbia University. Prepared 
thus by years of the closest application and preparation, as well as by an 
earlier tour of India and a study of the Parsees there, gifted with unusual 
powers of appreciation and observation, and possessed of untiring energy 
and a critical judgment, Professor Jackson has added more to our knowledge 
of this once important land than any scholar since Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
His most important contribution is indeed directly in the footsteps of this 
greatest of modern Persian scholars, for he has achieved the feat not only 
of being the first to follow Rawlinson in examining the all but inaccessible 
inscriptions of King Darius on the great Behistun Rock, but even of photo- 
graphing the most important parts, thus throwing new light on some of the 
mooted passages in the cuneiform text studied only once before, fifty years 
earlier, by Rawlinson. To do this was indeed one of the objects of his trip, 
the general purpose of which was a serious study and examination of all 
of the more important of the ancient monuments of the early empires of the 
Medes and Persians. A further object was to perfect his study of the ancient 
religion of Persia, in the treatment of which his earlier volume, “Zoroaster,” 
has already taken first rank. By persistent inquiry, examination and research 
Professor Jackson has accomplished a further service in identifying many 
hitherto unknown or unrecognized locations of ancient fire temples. Finally, 
his study of the beliefs, traditions, and life of the modern Zoroastrians at 
Isfahan, Yezd, and Teheran, and his interpretation of the historic significance 
of their manners and customs is the most cqmplete that has yet been made; 
indeed, in all his observations of present-day Persia, its life, its beliefs and 
its traditions, Professor Jackson has always before him the search for 
survivals of the ancient religion. 

The volume is the story of three months of hard work, during which 
the author examined with care all the more important monuments, scattered 
over a land of distances, in which travel is chiefly by caravan, the difficulties 
and discomforts of which can be appreciated only by those who have experi- 
enced them. It is a book of travel and of research, and is of interest and 
value alike to the scholar and the traveler,—an unusual combination, for few 
travelers are scholars, and few scholars are travelers. 
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The illustrations, of which there are 200, are remarkable both for excel- 
lence and choice. Many subjects rarely chosen are added to those ordinarily 
 —presented, so that one is able to form a complete picture of the country and 
at) “its life to-day and of the grandeur of the monuments of its great past. 

Copious footnotes establish the sources of special information and enable 

a : student to consult all the authorities when views are at variance, His 

. voluminous bibliography and references show the author’s faithful study of 

all of his predecessors, of the religious books of the East, and of the records 

of historians and travelers, from Zoroaster and Herodotus through the Arab 

writers to the present. A carefully prepared index and an excellent map 
complete the volume. 

In a land where the attention of the traveler must ever be upon ques- 
_ tions of transportation or of vexatious and petty details, and where the popu- 
_ lation is as ignorant of its great past and as sparse and illiterate as in Persia, 
only a man of the erudition and, it may be added, of the good disposition 

_ of Professor Jackson could have accomplished so much in so brief a time. 
_ Versed in all the lore of the Avesta and familiar with European and Oriental 
_ writings,—literary, religious and achzological,—and with the spirit of the 
true scholar, he was ever alert to identify and to interpret the past in the light 
— the present. Every object and occurrence took on meaning. By hard 

- travel and incessant labor he succeeded in seeing a great deal of the coun- 
sty, observing Persian life with the keen interest which the enthusiasm of 
the student produces and which years of preparation tend to cultivate. In 
order to guard against wrong impressions and generalizing from insuf- 
: ficient data, he was careful to include all the most important points of interest 
and upon his return took three years in the preparation of his book, in 
order to subject his observations to the test of comparison with the history 
of the country from the earliest times. 

The style of the book is what would be expected from an English 
scholar. The archeological descriptions are painstaking, clear and convinc- 
ing. The narrative chapters are graphic and vivid, yet simple. Not merely 
is the interest sustained but the reader is carried along by the author’s appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm for his subject, in which at times he reaches a style 
} almost poetic. With excellent powers of description and characterization, 
_ Professor Jackson’s references and interpretations also are of the greatest 
historical and critical value. 

a His additions to the body of knowledge of his subject are great and 
_ important because they deal with the most important and most perplexing 
ic of the monuments and because of the light that he throws on the past by 
his close observation and questioning in regard to present customs and tradi- 
tions. His constructive power and his critical judgment make his numerous 
suggestions of identification for ancient sites and for further research of the 
greatest value. 

; The book includes no consideration of the political history of the pre- 
‘sent or future, but opens with a brief historical summary, and a resumé of 
Persia’s religious history which has played an important part and which 
to-day, in the form of Babism, menaces the supremacy of Mohammedanism 
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ve 
in Persia. The grandeur of her ancient monuments and the beauty and 
decorative design of much of her later work are made to live again for us. 
Her contributions to comparative philology, history and religion, through the 
discovery of the Zoroastrian scriptures and the deciphering of the cuneiform 
inscriptions are all reviewed, and the study of the Pahlavi or Mid-Persian 
texts, inscriptions, coins and gems, and their results for general historic 
and linguistic science are touched upon. The recognized title of Persian 
literature to a place among the great literatures of the world is made clear 
as also the influence of Persia upon England and the other European 
languages. The author is also alive to possibilities for American commerce. 
We finish the book with a feeling of regret that the author’s promised 


book on his Turkestan experiences cannot immediately be opened. 
Dora KEEN 


Philadelphia. 


Meakin, Annette M. B. Russia: Travels and Studies. Pp. xx, 450. Price, 
$4.00. London: Hurst and Blackett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1906. 

Of the many books which have appeared lately on Russian subjects, the 
majority deal either exclusively or particularly with political questions. This 
book is of an entirely different character. It is of no less interest, however, 
than these other works—and it should be greatly appreciated by those readers 
who wish to learn something of a country which is passing through a most 
serious economic and political crisis. 

The titlke—Travels and Studies—explains exactly what we are to find 
in Miss Meakin’s book. The book is in the first place the compilation of notes 
made by one who has traveled, not a single time, but several times, through 
all the important cities and districts of Russia. The writer knew the language 
of the country—and in traveling she talks with the official, the priest or 
the peasant—and she studies not only the past history of each place, but also 
its present condition and importance. 

The reader is taken through all the important cities of Russia, cities 
typical of the many different geographical and ethnical elements which go to 
make up the great empire. The author gives in the most acceptable manner 
the interesting story of each place as she visits its historic monuments. The 
important part played by each in the development of a great nation is pointed 
out. These facts of history, so instructive to one who wishes to understand 
the present problems of Russia, are thus given in a form much more accessi- 
ble to the ordinary reader than they would be in a mere chronological account. 

Kieff, Russia’s first capital, where christianity was accepted by the Rus- 
sians and the old idols thrown into the river—Moscow, still the commercial 
capital—Novgorod, the only city republic—St. Petersburg, the window looking 
toward the west which Peter the Great built in with such difficulty—these 
are not the only places studied. One is taken deeper, into small provincial 
cities with their peculiar customs, and into peasant villages. Miss Meakin 
has spent much time in the peasant villages and homes. The land question is 
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touched upon sufficiently to show the reader the nature of this problem which, 
more than any other, confronts the Russian legislators to-day. The race 
problem of Russia is mentioned. The traits and occupations of the Germans, 
the Estho, the various Caucasian races are discussed as the author meets 
these nationalities in her travels. At Kishineff the Jews tell of the massacres, 
The Finns and their importance in the development of the Russian type 
are studied—the Little Russian is differentiated from the Great Russian, the 
branch usually referred to when the word Russian is used. All these races 
are discussed in their relation to each other. 
: Crimea, the beautiful riviera of Russia, is described as the Crimean war 
is recalled to our memory. The picturesque Caucasus, its mountain passes, 
_ its maze of races are seen and studied. Tolstoy is visited—‘“the great writer 
a the Russian soil” is found still engrossed in his great literary work, too 
_ indifferent perhaps to all the recent events of national interest. 
a When almost every book appearing on Russian subjects is devoted to 
the discussion of race conflicts, to the description of revolutionary agitation 
- and of reactionary methods of government, Miss Meakin must have hesitated 
before giving us a book which only touches on these topics and gives most 
attention to the description of cities and villages, of the manners and customs 
of their inhabitants. But this book is a valuable contribution to the too 
small list of good books on Russia, because it contains so many first-hand 
observations, put in such a clear and attractive form. It should appeal to 
those who have the curiosity to glance into that Russia which still remains 


so imperfectly known to western readers. 
1 SAMUEL N. Harper. 
*. 


Sparling, S. E. Introduction to Business Organization. Pp. xviii, 374. 

Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan Co., 1906. 
Professor Sparling’s work is one of the latest volumes in the well-known 
and valuable Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology. The 
subject is one of most vital importance, and the treatment is such that 
the book must prove of much interest. Its value is greater by virtue of the 
fact that it is really the only single volume on the subject of modern business 
organization. 

Space does not permit us to make a detailed criticism of the work. We 
can give only its general outlines, and a general appreciation of it as a whole. 

Professor Sparling gives us, in his introductory part, chapters on the gen- 
eral considerations of business organization, the elements of organization, and 
the legal aspects of organization. It is here that he clears the general field, 
and he does it with considerable success, though there seems to us to be 
a lack of enthusiasm and vigor. In his second part, that on the principles 
of organization, we have chapters on the business aspects of farming, factory 
organization, commercial organization, factory cost-keeping, evolution of the 
market, exchanges, direct selling, wholesaling and retailing, traveling salesman- 
ship and the mail-order business, advertising, credits and collections. In each 
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chapter the author has taken into consideration the more important facts, 
forces, principles and methods. On a number of points we fee! quite unsatis- 
fied. So many things have received treatment, and the limits set by the very 
nature of the series are so narrow, that it has been impossible for Professor 
Sparling to make himself clear on a number of points. 

Let us take, as an illustration, his chapter on “exchanges.” The more 
yital things have certainly been considered. But we have the feeling that this 
most difficult subject has really not been made a living and working thing. 
After reading the treatment of the exchange selling of cotton, for instance, we 
have only a very incomplete idea. But it should be stated that the limits 
set to the book by the nature of the series have not allowed a fuller scope 
in the analysis and presentation of such an intricate and difficult subject. 
To make clear and living such a great topic as that of modern business organ- 
ization would require at least twice the space which has been allotted Profes- 
sor Sparling. 

CuHarLes Lee RAPER. 
University of North Carolina. ° 


Swettenham, Sir Frank. British Malaya. Pp. vi, 345. Price, $4.00 net. 

New York: John Lane Company, 1907. 

This book gives an account of the establishing of British order in the 
native states of the Malay peninsula, and of results converting a thinly 
populated country given over to anarchy into a well-settled country of peace, 
plenty and prosperity. In this process the author took an active part in 
various official capacities, so he knows whereof he speaks. 

When in 1875 British administration undertook the task there was not 
(outside of a single district) a yard of road in the country and hardly a 
decent house. What little commerce there was, was carried on by the rivers, 
and villages of the natives were always on the bank of a stream. They con- 
sisted of palm-thatched huts, raised above the swampy ground, scattered 
about without any regularity. The rainfall is from 80 to 160 inches annually; 
the climate is a perpetual Turkish bath. Now fine macadamized roads 
traverse the country in every direction, and railroads join important commer- 
cial centers. The visitor who travels by rail sees a succession of populous 
towns, and wherever one penetrates into the country, villages are found along 
the highways, in which people of different nationalities live at peace with one 
another, engaged in various lines of industry. The Malays are rice growers 
and planters of cocoanuts and other fruit trees; the Chinese are sugar plant- 
ers as well as miners, market gardeners, artisans, shopkeepers, contractors 
and bankers. Natives of India are laborers of all kinds, and when they have 
saved a little money become cultivators, cattle-owners, cart-drivers. 

Life is easy, subsistence is readily obtained, and there are no paupers. 
Every district has its hospital in which food, medicine and attendance are 
given free. Land, which once had no recognized value, is now so esteemed 
that Malays are as keen about property rights as were they formerly in- 
different to them. Forestry is scientifically managed and is an important 
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source of revenue. There is an extensive system of vernacular schools where 
Malay reading and writing, arithmetic and some geography are taught free 
of charge. The Koran is taught in all Malay schools, although various 
denominations have schools, aided by the state, in which Christian instruc- 
tion may be had. In the large towns are English schools with English mas- 
ters to which promising boys from the vernacular schools may pass on for 
higher education. Special effort is made to provide suitable education for 
the children of rajas and chiefs. Scholarships are annually open which 
give the holder five years instruction in a British university. But while 
opportunities for advanced education are provided for pupils of special apti- 
tude, the government has not aimed at educating children of any class or 
nationality to unfit them for the lives they will probably have to live. 

As a result of such administrative methods the population and pros- 
perity of the country have greatly increased. ‘The first year in which a return 
of the population in all four states was obtained was in 1891, when the total 
was 424,218. In 1905 the number had risen to 860,000. In 1875 the revenue 
was $409,304; in 1905, $23,964,593. In 1880 the imports were valued at 
$2,231,048; the exports at $1,906,952. In 1905 the imports were $50,575,455; 
the exports, $80,057,654. The dollar is, however, only a little more than half 
our dollar (2s. 4d.) in value. For purposes of comparison it is interesting 
to note that in 1905 the Philippines—with 7,635,426 people, of whom 6,987,686 
are officially reported to be civilized—had imports of $30,876,350 and exports 
of $32,352,615. The dollar in these returns rates at full value, but still the 
difference is striking. 

Malaya is a small country. On a map of Asia the four native states 
under British administration do not together look as large as Luzon alone. 
One’s interest is naturally excited to know what were the principles of 
administration whose application accomplished such beneficial results. The 
start was not made by turning a host of school-teachers into the country 
to remodel native ideas. Far from it. British officials started in, simply as 
resident advisers to native rulers. They studied the Malay language and 
character and made use of native authority as much as possible. The author 
holds that “the only way to deal with a Malay people is through their recog- 
nized chiefs and headsmen.” ‘The opening steps of administration were to 
organize a police force, establish courts, organize a revenue system and create 
a land and survey office. There was no attempt to set up an important frame- 
work of government and crush the people into moral pulp for the purpose 
of molding them to it. 

In the multiplicity of details given in the book the operation of two 
principles may be discerned: 1. The suppression of predatory opportunity. 
2. The opening of industrial opportunity. The first called for the exertion 
of force at times and there was no flinching from the necessity when it was 
presented. In 1875, James W. Birch, resident of Perak, was assassinated. A 
punitive expedition wiped out the village where the crime was committed and 
reoccupation of the site was prohibited. The chiefs who instigated the mur- 
der were severely dealt with. Three were executed and others were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. So far as known, every one connected with 
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the crime was brought to justice. The affair made a great impression on the 
Malays. They had scouted the idea that foreign troops could reach them in 
their jungle fastnesses. The lesson learned was a lasting one, implanting 
respect for British authority. But the regeneration of the country came from the 
opening of industrial opportunity. As roads were built their convenience 
drew people to settle along them; as markets were opened industrial induce- 
ments gradually affected the habits of the people. Development was not 
haphazard but directing intelligence was constantly at work, guiding it to the 
best advantage by unobtrusive methods. Village councils, called sanitary 
boards, were instituted to regulate the markets, sanitation, slaughterhouses, 
laundries, water supply and other utilities. Every nationality is represented 
on these boards, and the natives are said to take an intelligent interest in 
municipal administration. It is easy to understand that when appointment 
to such office is made as a recognition of individual notability in the commu- 
nity it is valued as a public honor. As prosperity increased, and with it came 
higher ideals of life, schools were established. The sequence of develop- 
ment followed its natural order. 

In the Philippines we are following a reverse order in our policy, putting 
education first in order to qualify the people to exercise American citizen- 
ship and to work institutions patterned on our own. English administrators 
think that we are going to work the wrong way and that the result will be 
disastrous failure. If ever we should reach the conclusion that instead of 
trying to fit people to institutions, institutions should be fitted to the nature 
and capacities of the people as they develop under the influence of industrial 
opportunity, our administrators may derive valuable suggestions as to sensi- 
ble procedure from such books as this one by Sir Frank Swettenham. 


Henry Jones Foro. 
Baltimore las 
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Woodburn, James Albert. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States. Pp. ix, 314. . Price, $2.00. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1906. 

This book, published first in March, 1903, was reprinted in September, 1903; 

October, 1903; and April, 1906. The author hopes that “it may aid in 

promoting, in school and home, the study of American politics,” and in “the 

awakening of greater civic interest in parties and party government.” 

Part I (pp. 3-148) is an historical sketch of American political parties 
with special reference to the influence of third parties on the course of 
national party history. This outline of party principles is well done and is, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory portion of the book, although in the 
matter of proportion the Democracy has suffered in comparison with oppo- 
sition parties. The relation of politics to history is emphasized, and this 
part of the work is designed as a foundation for the latter chapters which 
are concerned more with party organization. 

Part II (pp. 149-216) deals with party machinery and contains chapters 
on the Composition of the National Convention; The Rise of the Conven- 
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tion System; The National Convention of To-day; and The Conduct of the 
; Campaign. Such matters as the development of the nominating system, the 
cS a inequality of representation in the national convention, the methods of 
a ct 7 procedure and the non-deliberative character of these assemblies are treated 
concisely but clearly. 
ba Part III (pp. 217-304) discusses some ethical problems in party politics, 
= chapters are devoted to Political Morality; An Honest Ballot; Rings 
and Bosses; The Spoils System; Party Assessments; The Gerrymander; 
a Primary Election Reform; and Political Independence and Party Loyalty. 
_ Although the treatment of many of these subjects is more condensed than 
their importance makes desirable, the author succinctly points out many 


existing evils 

It is to be regretted that more space was not devoted to the growing 
tendency toward legal control of parties through judicial decisions and such 
legislation as that embodied in corrupt practices acts and primary election 
laws. The inadequacy of treatment of these subjects has, of course, been 
_ rendered more marked by the increased agitation and resultant legislation 
along these lines since the first publication of this book. Proportional 
Representation and the Initiative and Referendum are accorded only a few 
lines. Civic Reform Organizations and Lobbying Laws might have been 
o: ~ 2 commented on. A discussion of the functions of parties and an attempt, 
however slight, to state a philosophy of parties might well have found a place 
in such a work. The space devoted to the machinery, working and problems 
of party is so well utilized, that one wishes the author had seen fit to devote 
ess pages to them. 

Tested by Professor Woodburn’s purpose to write an elementary work 
for use in school and home rather than an exhaustive treatise which would 
-—_ Reeengpoce original research, it may be said that he has succeeded well. 
a t—- material has admittedly been much resorted to; but information 
has been gathered which is not available in any other single book, and it is pre- 
sented in a manner admirably adapted to the author’s purpose. The volume 
is useful to teacher, pupil and general reader and should do much toward 
_ inspiring greater interest in the important stud of party government. 

Rogsert Bruce Scort. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 issue of the Handbook reveals more clearly 
than its predecessors the utter lack of adequate protection for work- 
ing children in the United States. Not merely does the recurring 
black list of states and territories in the schedules show what re- 
mains to be done in those states, it indicates that the United States 
of America, as a nation, fails to rank with the enlightened countries 
of Europe—with England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland 
and Scandinavia—when classed according to its care of its working 
children. Indeed, it is with Russia rather than with these nations 
that the United States compares, for Russia also permits little 
children to work all night. 

The enlightened nations of Europe enact one law for the whole 
nation, leaving to the local authorities only the duty of enforce- 
ment. The Congress of the United States enacts protective meas- 
ures, for instance, for the benefit of the cotton and glass industries, 
but leaves the protection of the children in those industries to the 
legislatures, with the result that many thousand little boys, in 
many states, are left free to labor all night in glass works, while 
both little girls and little boys work all night in cotton mills in the 
southern states. 

The federal government does not even afford up-to-date 
information concerning the children. The census table given on 
p.64 is now seven years old. The publication of this Handbook, year 
after year, by a volunteer organization, is a standing reproach. 
Far more appropriately might the Handbook have appeared for 
twenty years past, as a January bulletin of the Department of 
Labor or of the Deparin.ent of Education, or of both in co-opera- 
tion. 

An important step forward will be taken, when Congress 
adopts the proposed bill for a Children’s Bureau, for research and 
publicity, dealing with all conditions which affect the life, health, 
welfare and efficiency of the children of the nation. The bill is 
given on page 53. 

A second bill still pending before Congress provides for the 
working children in the District of Columbia. It is given in full 
morder that every reader of the Handbook may urge upon his or 
her senator and representative the necessity of voting for it, that 
the nation’s capital may be removed from the black list and may 
become an example to the rest of the country. See page 53- 

_ The third bill now pending before Congress is the Beveridge 
child labor bill (see p. 56), which proposes to exclude from inter- 
State commerce all products of mines and factories which employ 
children under the age of fourteen years. This bill marks an epoch 
in the history of federal legislation. For the first time, the princi- 
ple is embodied in a proposed law that children in Georgia, Florida 
or Alabama have the same right to childhood as children in Oregon 
or Illinois; that the nation accepts the task of safeguarding its 
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Weakened. 


How Laws are 


consumers against the transportation of poisons and adulteration 
in their foodstuffs. 

The present confusion of state laws inflicts cruel neglect upon 
children in states having least legislation. It is moreover unjust 
to employers in the enlightened states to subject them to the com. 
petition of industry in states which have no laws or sham laws 
protecting boys and girls. 

Attention is called to certain principles which should be 
avoided in framing new laws and amending old ones. 

The absence of a closing hour at night is a most serious weak. 
ness in a child labor law. No law affords real protection against 
nightwork—the greatest menace to the children—unless it fixes q 
definite end of the working day. This is also the only way to 
enforce laws restricting hours of labor by the day and by the week. 
Without a closing hour, all such restrictions are shams. 

Attendance at an evening school by working children under the 
age of sixteen years should never be prescribed or tolerated, 
This cruel and futile requirement was, during 1905, abolished ip 
Massachusetts and replaced by the requirement that all children 
under sixteen years of age must be able to read and write in the 
English language before beginning to work. Unfortunately, the 
night school requirement, abolished in one state, was enacted in 
two others, and is now in force in nine states. 

The early escape from school leaves large numbers of children 
free to work too young. Thus eleven states have no compulsory 
school attendance law. In Maryland compulsory attendance 
ends at the twelfth birthday in Baltimore and Alleghany County, 
and there is none elsewhere in the state; in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island it ends at the thirteenth birthday, and in seven- 
teen states at the fourteenth. The end of compulsory school 
life is the beginning of toil. 

In eleven states where there are no officials there is no en- 
forcement. Where officials exist they are often appointed for 
political reasons and removed with every change of administration, 
A black chapter of American history would be a full and truthful 
account of the removal of factory inspectors and labor commis 
sioners by reason of faithful performance of their duty. 

No state has ever maintained a sufficient staff of officials for 
the perfect protection of its children. Inspectors insufficient m 
number cannot enforce the law, however faithful and competent 
they may be. Money for salaries, traveling and legal expenses #8 
needed. Small appropriations (in some cases none whatevef) 
indicate hostility to enforcement. 

The method of issuing working papers may contribute largely 
to weaken laws. Certain states have recently placed the issuance ol 
‘‘working-papers”’ in the hands of the factory inspectors. Iti, 
however, the duty of inspectors to inspect, and to prosecute viola 
tions of the law. Everything which calls them away from the 
continuous performance of these two duties is an injury to the 
service. The appropriate officials for issuing ‘‘ working-papers 
are the local boards of health, in co-operation with the local boards 
of education. In this respect, the law of New York excels the laws 
of all the other states in proved efficiency, and may well be adopted 
as the standard. Notaries public and factory inspectors should be, 
in all cases, debarred from issuing ‘‘working-papers,” and factory 
inspectors should be kept strictly to the tasks of inspection and 
prosecution. How far the present usage differs from this standard 
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be seen by reference to the records of prosecutions in schedule 
Hb, and to the list of authorities issuing ‘‘working-papers” in — 

Faithfulness and skill on the part of officials who issue work-  _ 
ing-papers are as important as the same qualities in inspectors and 
tyant officers. Affidavits of parent or guardian, still more their 
yerbal or written statements, are utterly worthless. 

On this account the decision of Judge Staake, of the Philadelphia 
County Quarter Sessions, February, 1906, is the more to be con- 
demned since it declared unconstitutional those sections of the 
Pennsylvania law which require proof of age and completion of an 
educational minimum. Instead of the documentary proof of age 
and the educational requirement which the legislature prescribed, 
sich as other enlightened courts have held constitutional and de- 
grable, the useless affidavit of parent or guardian is now accepted 
as proof of age in Pennsylvania. = 

Certain industries have hitherto obtained exemptions for z. 
ghich there is no tenable basis. Thus, in Pennsylvania the glass 
industry has retained the privilege of employing boys of fourteen 

all night, while other employers are restricted to nine o’clock. 

In Delaware, lowa, Kentucky and Maryland canneries are 
aempted from the provisions of the law. This is particularly — 
injurious for the children, because the busy season in this industry 
falls in the months of excessive heat, rendering work peculiarly 
exhausting. 

California exempts all agricultural, horticultural, viticultural 
ot domestic labor during the time the public schools are not in 
session, or during other than school hours. This makes it possible 
to require children to do an unlimited day’s work in addition to 
going to school, irrespective of their age. 

Inevery state in which domestic labor is exempted, a premium 
Splaced upon work at home, and the sweating-system is fostered. 

Many child labor laws are seriously weakened by exemptions 
dfclasses of children who most need protection. Such are orphans, 
children of widowed mothers or disabled fathers, and those ex- 
mpted by reason of poverty. This last term is so elastic as to 
amount, in many cases, to complete nullification of the intent of the 
statute. 

Colorado strengthens its child labor and compulsory education 
laws by means of its adult delinquency law. ‘This affords such 
Valuable protection to telegraph and messenger boys and many 
other classes of young workers that it is given in full on p. 50, in the 
hope that all the states may adopt it as Illinois, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin and other states have already done. 

A great gain is the lengthening list of states which have an 
arly closing hour for children to the age of sixteen years. This 
comprises Michigan, Oregon, Illinois, Kentucky, New York and 
Ohio, Michigan and Oregon fix six p. m., the other states seven p.m. 

During the past year, the District of Columbia adopted a com- 
pulsory education law and the following states changed their child 
labor laws: Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
thusetts and New York. 
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5 The Age Below Which Child Labor Is Prohibited varies from sixteen to tey 
years. The number of employments prohibited also varies greatly—from all 
employment during school hours to mine work only. Obviously the states which 
prohibit child labor in several occupations have more effective legislation than 
those which prohibit it in only one or two, even though the age limit be the same. 

Nine states prohibit employment under 14 years of age in stores, factories 
and one or more of the followin places of employment: offices, laundries, hotels, 
theatres, bowling alleys, bakeries; eight states prohibit employment in stores and 
factories, while twelve states limit their prohibition to factories only. Twenty. 
two states prohibit employment of children in mines to 14 years. 

For the first time, the states which set an age limit for the telegraph and 
telephone service are separately listed. Eleven states prohibit employment in 
the messenger service under 14 years, with certain exceptions in vacation; one 
state (Maryland) under 12 years. Washington and Wisconsin prohibit em- 
ployment of girls under 18 in the messenger service. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont are the only remaining northem 
states which keep the 12 year age limit (in vacation). The importance of this 
lies in the fact that all three states have cotton mills employing children. 

Nebraska is the last northern state to keep the 10 years age limit (in vacation) 

The District of Columbia, Nevada and five territories have no age limit. 

California, Delaware, lowa, Kentucky and Maryland have laws protecting 
certain classes of children, but permit exemptions of an unusually wholesale 
character—leaving the children unprotected in canneries, an industry in which 
the hours of labor inevitably tend to become irregular and exhaustingly long. 

The pressure of competion of the cotton mills of Georgia and South Carolina 
upon mills in northern states is frequently urged as a reason for deferring much 
needed legislation in such states, until Georgia and South Carolina effectively 
restrict the employment of children. While the new law enacted July, 1908, 
removes Georgia from the black list of states having no protection whatsoevé 
for working children, the present laws of the southern states will afford only 
minimum of restriction upon employment of very young children, until they 
provide for factory inspectors, truant officers and effective registration of births 

The prominence of the District of Columbia as containing the capitalofthe 
nation, and the fact that many children are employed there as messengers and 
in the street trades, make it particularly desirable that the District should speed- 
ily be removed from the list of states, which have no age limit in the employment 
of children. 


Group I.—Age Limit for Employment, 16 Years 


Illinois—In mines and dangerous occupations specified by law. (See Schedule 
F, Dangerous Occupations) 


Pennsylvania—ZJnside anthracite mines 
Texas—In any mine or distillery a 
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1. In factories, 
stores, or in any 
of the following : 


offices, laundries, 


hotels, theatres, 
bowling alleys. 


2. In factories or 
stores. 


4. In messenger 
service. 


Group II.—Age Limit for Ragloyment, 14 Years = 
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Arkansas (if illiterate) 


California 


Illinois 
Iowa (applies also to slaughter or packing- issn not 
to hotels, theatres, bowling alleys) 

Indiana (applies also to bakeries and renovating works; 

not to hotels, theatres, bowling alleys) 
Kentucky (applies to stores, laundries, printing estab- 
lishments, except in vacation) 
Michigan (does not apply to theatres) 
New York (applies also to apartment houses) 
Ohio (applies also to all ‘‘establishments’’) 
Pennsylvania (applies to all places except those n2eding 
domestic, coal mining, or farm lapor) 
Wisconsin (except children over twelve in vacation; for 
exemptions see p. 28) 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts | [tion; for exemptions see p. 27) 
Minnesota (except in mercantile establishments in vaca- 
Nebraska (except in vacation or unless certificate of 

20 weeks school attendance is presented) 

Oregon (except in vacation; for exemptions see p. 27) 
Rhode Island 

Washington (for exemptions see p. 28) 
West Virginia (during school term) 


Colorado (for exemptions, see p. 27) 
Delaware (except in canneries and children of widows) 
Kansas (applies also to packing houses) 
Kentucky (unless child has no other means of support) 
Louisiana (applying to girls) 
Maine (to 15 years except in vacation, or unless certificate 
of 16 weeks’ schooling is presented) 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
Tennessee 
Texas (if illiterate) 
Illinois 
Kentucky (except in vacation) 
Maryland (t2 years) 
Michigan 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont (12 years in vacation; 15 years during school 
hours) a 
Washington (15 years during school hours, unless school es, 
requirement has been complied wi ss, 
‘Wisconsin (12 years in vacation) 
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In all employment | 


during school 


In stores or 
factories 


II. Continued) —Age Limit for Years 


Group Ill. 


Alabama 
Arkansas (to 16 if illiterate) 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois (to 16) ee 2. 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky (unless child has no other means of support) 
Minnesota 
Missouri (to 16 if illiterate) 
Montana (to 16) a 
New York Jon 
Ohio (to 15 years in school term) | 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania—outside anthracite mines 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 3 
Texas (to 16) 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Colorado (unless school eeeiines has been complied I. 
with) 
Connecticut q q 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota (unless school requirement has been com- 
plied with) 
Missouri (unless certificate of school attendance is pre- 
sented) 
Montana (unless studies enumerated in school law have Fl 
been completed; 16 years if illiterate) 
New Hampshire (to 16 years if illiterate) M 
New York 
North Dakota (except when employed by parent 1 
guardian or unless certificate of 12 
weeks’ school attendance is presented) . 
Ohio (16 years, unless studies enumerated in school law Ci 
have been successfully completed) p 
Oregon 
South Dakota (unless certificate of 12 weeks’ school k 
attendance is presented) 
Vermont (to 15 years) M 
Wisconsin 
Washington (to 15 years unless school requirement has r 
been complied with) S, 
Age Limit for Employment, 12 Years e. 
California (in vacation or if parent is disabled) 
Maryland (applies also to offices, hotels, apartment 
houses, restaurants or other establishments 
or business, except in 1g counties from A 
West Virginia [June 1 to October 15) D 


—— 
5. In mines. 
— 
| 
| 
— 
— 
| 
4 


ed 


I 


r Alabama (except orphans and children between 10 and 
12 years of widowed mothers or invalid _ 
Arkansas (exceptions same as Alabama) [fathers) 
Georgia (exceptions same as Alabama) 
Louisiana (applying to boys) 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
South Carolina (for exemptions see p.28) 
Texas (if able to read and write) 
Vermont (out of school hours and in vacation 
Virginia 


‘ 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North Carolina 
North Dakota nis 
Pennsylvania (bituminous mines) __ 
| South Carolina 
Virginia 
| West Virginia 


| 


af Group IV.Age for Employment, 10 Years 


1. In stores | Nebraska (in vacation) 


—_ f Alabama (orphans or children of widowed mothers or © 
2. In factories. ) 


; Arkansas (same as Alabama) [disabled fathers) _ 
| Georgia (same as Alabama) 


Group V. Miscellaneous Age Limitations. 


Florida—Under 15 may not be employed more than 60 days without consent of 
legal guardian 


Mississippi.—Under 21 boys, under 18 girls, similar to Florida ae a 


Group VI. Some Specific Exemptions 


California—All agricultural, horticultural or viticultural work in vacation or out 
of school hours 
Delaware — All canneries, all places of employment except factories, and applying 
to all children of widows 
Kentucky—All handling of fruits and vegetables in season, delivery of tobacco 
at warehouses and preparing same for manufacture 
Marylard—Farm labor 
Pennsylvania—-All domestic and farm labor 
Rhode Island—All agricultural pursuits 
South Carolina —Applying in June, July and August to all children who have 
ic sl -_ attended school four months in the year; also to all orphans 
Sa .. and children of disabled fathers or widowed mothers 
Arizona 


Group VII.__No Age Limit Whatsoever 
District of Columbia Indian Territory New Mexico oa 


Hawaii Nevada 2° 
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ULE B—HOURS OF LABOR. 
7 Work at Night Is Specifically Prohibited In Only 23 States. One state, Ala- 
bama, specifically authorizes night work for children between thirteen and six- 
teen years of age by restricting such night work to forty-eight hours in the week, 

The District of Columbia and 28 states and territories fail to prohibit work 
at night after a definite closing hour. 

Six states set an early closing hour for children under 16 years, Michigan and 
Oregon fixing 6 p. m. and Illinois, Kentucky, New York and Ohio 7 p. m. 

Children have no positive immunity from night work, unless the hours are 
explicitly stated between which it is unlawful to employ them. Observance of 
laws forbidding night work is assured only when a legal closing hour is set. This 
is especially true in the messenger service, the glass industry, retail stores and 
textile trades which employ children generally at night, unless the closing hour 
is definitely fixed. 

Those states which fail to restrict the hours of labor allowed in one week as 
well as in one day invite the possibility of seven days’ labor. In Washington, 
for example, women and girls may not only work ten hours at night, they may 
do this every night, including Sunday. 

The District of Columbia and 13 states and territories have no time limit 
whatsoever. 

California, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky and Maryland exempt large numbers 
of children from any restriction of hours in canneries and fruit preserving estab- 


ishments. 
Group I. Work at Night Prohibited = g 


( Michigan......... Children under 16 in factories. 
|} Oregon..........Children under 16 in all gainful occu- 

pations. 

Children under 14 in factories or 
mines. 

Children under 14 in factories. 

Girls under 18, boys under 16 in all 
gainful occupations. 

_.Children under 16 in all gainful oceu- 
pations. 

Children under 16 in all gainful occu- 
pations. P 

Children under 16 in factories and 
mines. 


New York........ Children under 16 in factories, 

Massachusetts....Children under 14 in all gainful occu- 
pations. 

Arkansas. ...... Children under 14 in factories. 


Georgia..........Children under 14 in factories after 
January 1, 1908. 


Children under 13 in factories. 


Afte 


10 


10 


3 A 
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i >» From 6 p. M.-7 A 

ini 


is 7 P. M.—7 A. M. New York....... Children under 16 in mercantile 
ae establishments in New York City 
and Buffalo. 
8p. M.-6 A. M { Rhode Island.. .Children under 16 in factories or stores 
South Carolina. . Children under 12 in factories. 
8.pm—5 A.M. Washington..... .Children under 16 in bakeries. 
( Massachusetts. ...Children under 14 in the street trades. 
After SP. M. Vermont ......... Children under 15 in factories or as 
; messengers. 
p.M-5SA.M. Missouri......... Children under 16 in bakeries. 
Wisconsin ......Children under 16 in all gainful occu- 
q pations. / 
X ; Pennsylvania ...Children under 16 in all gainful occu- | 
gp. A.M. pations (except boys over 14 in 


me | certain industries who may work 
aps L not more than g hours at night). 
10 P. M.-7 A. M. New York.,......... Children under 16 in mercantile es- 
he tablishments except in New York 
City and Buffalo. 
ew York.........Newsboys under 14 in cities of the © 
first and second class. 
4 California........Children under 16 in factories, stores, 
offices and laundries. 
: 10 Pp. M.-6 A. M. { Massachusetts....Women and minors in manufactures. 
ON eee Women and girls in factories. 
| Nebraska........ Women and girls in factories, stores, 
hotels and restaurants. 


After 10 P. M. 


Group II.—-Work Restricted by the Day and by the Week st ee 


| a It is restricted to a specified number of hours in the 24, and to a specified 4 oie 
number of hours in one week. ; 
Hours 
8in 24 48 in one week... .Illinois.......... Minors under 16 in all gainful 
occupations. 
gin 24 54in one week....Delaware........ Minors under 16 in factories. 
gin 24 54in one week....New York....... Minors under 16 in commerce 
and factories. 
gin 24 54in one week... .California........Minors under 18 in stores and 
factories. 
10in 24 55 in one week....New Jersey...... Minors under 16 in factories. 
10in 24 55 in one week....Ohio............ Minors under 18 in factories, 
stores or other establishments. _ 
10in 24 58 in one week....Massachusetts....Women and minors under 18 _ 
in stores and factories. 
loin 24 58 in one week.....Rhode Island ....Women and minors under 16 in 
factories. 
loin 24 60in one week....New York....... Women and minors under 18 in 
factories. 
10in 24 60 in one week... .Louisiana........ Women and minors under 18 in 
factories, dressmaking or mil- 
linery establishments, tele- 
10in 24 60 in one week... .New Hampshire. .Women and minors under 18 in 
factories. 
10in 24 60 in one week....Connecticut...... Women and minors under 16 in 
stores and factories. 
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Group II. (Continued)—Work Restricted by the Day and by the Week 


to in 24 60 in one week....Michigan......... Boys under 18, girls under 2; in 
stores and factories, 
24 60 in oné week... .Indiana.......... Girls under 18, boys under 16 in 


stores, factories, laundries, 
renovating works, bakeries, 

24 60 in one week....Maine........... Girls under 18, boys under 16 ip 
factories. 
24 60 in one week....Nebraska........Women and girls in factories 


stores, hotels or restaurants 


. Minnesota ) Mi 
24 60 in one week.. ) Wisconsin ..... - Minors under 16 in all gainful 
(Oregon........ occupations. 
toin 24 60in one week.. Kentucky ...... Minors under 16 in factories 
and mines. 
toin 24 60in one week....Arkansas........ Minors under 14 in factories. 
24 66in one week....North Carolina ..Minors under 18 in factories, 
24 60in one week... .Pennsylvania.....Women and minors under 16 ip 


all gainful occupations. 


Group III.—-Work Restricted by the Day 


It is restricted to a specified number of hours in the 24, but is not restricted 
to a specified number of hours in one week. 


RR rere Minors under 16 in factories, stores 
or any occupation deemed un- 
healthful or dangerous. 
to in 24 .. § North Dakota.............. ) Women and minors under 18 in 
( South Dakota.............. factories. 
Children under 16 in factories and 
7 in Baltimore stores. 
Minors under 14 in factories. 


Group IV.—Work at Night Authorized 


It is restricted to a specified number of hours at night and to a specified 
number of hours by day. 
Night Restriction. 
48 hours in one week ..Alabama...........Children under 16 in factories. — 
Day Restriction. 
66 hours in one week ..Alabama...........Children under 12 in factories. 


Group V.— Some Specific Exemptions 


California —All agricultural, horticultural or viticultural work in vacation or out 
of school hours. 

Delaware—Applying to children of widowed mothers, establishments for canning 
vegetables and fruits. 


Iowa —An places connected with canneries, in which ro mechirery is cperated. 
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Kentucky—All handling of fruits and vegetables in season, delivery of tobacco at 
warehouses and preparing same for manufacture. 

Pennsylvania —All domestic and farm labor. 

Rhode Island—All agricultural pursuits. 

South Carolina—Applying in June and July and August to all children who have 

y attended school 4 months in the year. > 


_ Group VI.—No Closing Hour At Night 


Alaska lowa New Jersey 
Arizona + Kansas New Mexico 
Colorado Louisiana North Carolina 
Connecticut Maine North Dakota 
Delaware Maryland Oklahoma 
District of Columbia Mississippi South Dakota 
Hawaii Nebraska (applying to boys) Utah 
Idaho Nevada West Virginia 
Indian Territory New Hampshire Wyoming 
Indiana (applying to boys) ra 

ee ao Group VII.—No Time Limit Whatsoever 
Alaska Kansas Oklahoma > 
District of Columbia Mississippi Tennessee a 
Florida ia Nebraska (applying to boys) Washington (applying to boys) — 
Hawaii s Nevada West Virginia 
Idaho New Mexico Wyoming 


Indian Territory 
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SCHEDULE C—COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


In Respect to Compulsory Attendance Laws the points to be noted are: 
1. The age to which attendance is required (which varies from sixteen to 
twelve years). 

2. The length of the annual period of attendance (which varies from the 
whole school year to eight weeks). 

3. Officers and penalties for enforcement (see p. 42). 

The most effective means of preventing illegal employment of children is 
compulsory school attendance throughout the entire period during which employ- 
ment is prohibited. Twenty-three states now have this requirement. If the 
law prohibits children from working under a certain age, it should require them to 
be in school to that age, during the entire school term of each year, not a valueless 
period of a few weeks, but eight months at least. In states where children under 
the legal age of employment are not obliged to be in school all the year, complica- 
tions in the enforcement of the child labor law invariably arise, because it is 
easy for parents to send their children to work under the legal age. 

Thirteen states and territories have no compulsory education laws. Of 
these Delaware is the only remaining northern state. Maryland permits chil- 
dren to leave school for work at the age of twelve years; Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island at thirteen. 

Attention is asked to the coincidence between the list of states having no 
attendance laws and those having the largest number of illiterate children in the 
Census table on p. 64. 

Exemptions from the compulsory education laws are granted i in many states 


for one or more of the following reasons: 
Physical or mental disability. la. 
Private instruction. 
Distance from school (over two to three miles). ¥ 
Poverty. 


In a few states free clothing or other aids are granted on account of pov erty. 


Group I.—Attendance Compulsory to 16, if Unemployed 


Colorado—Entire school year (exemptions granted to children over 14 if “neces- 
sarily employed,’’ or if they have completed the eighth grade; 
illiterates under 16 must attend day or night school, whether 
employed or not). 

Connecticut-—Entire school year, 36 weeks. 

Maryland—Entire school year (applies only to Baltimore and Alleghany County). 

Massachusetts —Entire school year, at least 160 days, if illiterate. 

Minnesota—Entire school year to 18 years. 

Missouri—Not less than one-half of entire school year. 

Montana—Entire school year (illiterates under 16 must attend day school, 
whether employed or not). 

New Mexico—12 weeks. 

New York—Entire school year between October and June. 

Ohio—Entire school year. 

Oregon—Entire school year. 


per cent of school year). 
Wisconsin—Entire school year. 
Wyoming —12 weeks. 


Pennsylvania — Entire school year (unless local school-board votes to accept 70 
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_ Group II.—Attendance Compulsory to 1 5 


wall 
oes —Entire school year (children over 14 who can read and write English 
and are ‘‘necessarily employed,” need attend school only 8 weeks 
annually). 
Maine—Entire school year. 
Michigan—Entire school year (exemptions may be granted by Board of Edu- 
cation to children over 14). 

Nebraska—Two-thirds of entire school year (exemptions may be granted to 
children over 14 ‘‘necessarily employed.’’ Attendance at night 
school may be required). 

Rhode Island—Entire school year (if unemployed). © 

Vermont—28 weeks at least. : 

Ee Washington —Entire school year. 


Group III. Attendance Compulsory to 14 


Arizona—12 weeks. 

Arkansas—12 weeks, 6 to be consecutive. 

California—Full school year. 

Colorado—Entire school year. (To 16, unless employed.) 

Connecticut—-Entire school year. Attendance required to 16, if school com- 
mittee decides child of 14 has not sufficient schooling to be 


employed. 
District of Columbia—Entire school year. 
Idaho—12 weeks, 8 to be consecutive. a 
Illinois—Entire school year, at least 110 days. lie 2h: 
Indiana—Entire school year. _ 


Iowa—16 weeks. 

Kentucky—Entire school year, at least 5 months. __ 

Massachusetts—-Entire school year (to 16, unless employed). 

Minnesota—Entire school year (to 16,if unemployed; exemptions may be grant- 
ed to children “necessarily employed’’). 

Missouri—Not less than one-half of entire school year. 

Montana—Entire school year, at least 16 weeks (to 16, unless employed). ina 


Nevada—16 weeks, at least 8 to be consecutive. on ae 

New Hampshire—Entire school year (to 16, if illiterate). is ops 

New Jersey—Entire school year. 

New Mexico—12 weeks (to 16, unless employed). = aie 

New York—-Entire school year (between October and June. To 16 unless em-— 
ployed). 


North Dakota—Entire school year (exemptions may be granted to children 
necessarily employed”’). 
Ohio—-Entire school year, not less than 32 weeks. 


(To 16, unless employed.) 


Oregon—Entire school year. ; 
Utah—20 weeks. 


West Virginia—Entire school year, 20 weeks. 
Wisconsin—Entire school year, 8 months (to 16, if not employed). 


Group IV. Attendance Compulsory to 13 


Pennsylvania—Entire school year (to 16, unless employed). 
Rhode ualand —Entire school year (to 15, unless employed). 
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Group V.—Attendance Compulsory to 12 


Maryland—Entire school year (to 16, unless employed; applies only to city 
of Baltimore and Alleghany County). 


*Group VI.—No Attendance Laws 


Alabama Louisiana South Carolina 
Alaska as Mississippi Tennessee 
Delaware Texas 

Florida Virginia 
Georgia 


SCHEDULE D—EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT FOR © 
EMPLOYMENT 


An Educational Requirement before children can be legally employed is found 
in states having the most advanced chiid-labor legislation. This requirement 
consists of the completion of a specified curriculum, ability to read and write, 
(English not always specified) and a certain amount of school attendance. 

Two states, New York and Oregon, require to a certain age, proof of 
the completion of a specified curriculum before employment. This require- 
ment is particularly valuable in securing immunity from labor and the privi- 
lege of school attendance for illiterate immigrant children. In New York 
and Oregon children of 14 years may not work, even though able to furnish proof 
of age, unless they have had a fixed minimum of education, as proved by their 
signed school record. In New York the amount of school work required is that 
done by the normal child by the end of its twelfth year, if regular in attendance 
and promotion. In Pennsylvania, signed proof of the completion of the curricu- 
lum was required of children unable to furnish documentary proof of age by 
the law of 1905, but the requirement is now void since it was declared unconsti- 
tutional February, 1906. 

Three other states, Ohio, Montana and Washington, also require completion 
of a curriculum before employment, but fail to require definite signed proof of 
compliance with the requirement. 

Thirteen states require school attendance for a specified length of time 
before employment. 

Fifteen states prohibit outright the employment of children who cannot 
read and write English. 

Massachusetts requires children to read at sight and write intelligibly 
simple sentences in English, enough for admission to the third grade in 1907 
and fourth grade in 1908. 

Connecticut, Georgia and Illinois do not specify in what language children 
must be able to read and write. Michigan requires English only if children have 
been in the United States over 3 years. ; 

Seven states (California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Minne- 
sota and New Hampshire) accept night school in lieu of day school attendance. 
For children under the age of sixteen years this is an injurious requirement, 
detrimental alike to health and education. : 

The District of Columbia and 22 states and territories have no educational 
requirement for children seeking employment. 

- Compare states having largest number of illiterate children. 
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Group L 7 Children May Not Be Employed Unless They Have Completed ¢ a Specified 
Curriculum 


A. Requirement of School Record Signed by Authorities of School Attended 
by Child. 


New York—Required under 16 years, school record signed by principal or 
; chief executive officer‘of school attended, certifying that child 
< has received during the required period of attendance, instruc- 
tion in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography 

and arithmetic up to and including fractions. 
Oregon — —Required under 16 years, school record signed by superintendent of 
- gchools or by a person authorized by him in writing, or where there 
is no superintendent of schools, by a person authorized by board 
of school directors; provided that no member of a board of school 
directors or other person authorized as aforesaid shall have authority 
to approve certificate for any child then in or about to enter his 
- own empioyment, or employment of a firm or corporation of 
which he is a member, officer or employee. School record certi- 
fying that child has received instruction in subjects same as in 

New York (see above). 


B.—Requirement of ‘Satisfactory Proof’’ (Neither Signed nor Specified) 


Montana—Required under 16 years, “satisfactory proof’’ given to person 
authorized to issue age and school certificate, that child has 
7 successfully completed required studies, viz., reading, spelling, 
-s writing, English grammar, geography, physiology and hygiene, 
and arithmetic. 
Ohio—Required under 16 years, same as in Montana (see above). 
Washington — Required under 15 years, for employment in school term, cer- 
tificate made by or under direction of the board of school di- 
rectors, stating that child has ‘‘attained a reasonable profi- 
ciency in the common school branches for the first 8 years as 
outlined in the course of study in the common schools in the 
State of Washington.” 


Group II.—Children May Not Be Employed Unless They Have Attended School for 
a Specified Time Before Employment. 


Delaware—Required under 16 years, certificate signed by teacher or teach- 
F ers of such child, that child has attended, within 12 months im- 
mediately preceding such employment, some public day or night 
school, or some well recognized school; such attendance having 
been 5 days or evenings every week during a period of at least 12 
consecutive weeks, which may be divided into two terms of 6 
consecutive weeks if arrangement of school term will permit. 
Georgia—Required under 18 years, affidavit of parent or guardian, certifying 
that child has attended school 12 weeks of preceding year, 6 of 
which shall be consecutive; under 14 years, same school atten- 
dance required, 12 weeks to be consecutive. 
Louisiana —Required under 14 years, certificate of attendance at some schoo 
where instruction was given by a teacher qualified to instruct 
in such branches as are usually taught in primary schools, at 
least 4 months of the 12 months next preceding the month in 
which child is er 
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Group II. (Continued)—Children May Not Be Employed Unless They Have A ttendeg 
School for a Specified Time Before Employment 


ra Maine—Required under 15 years, for employment in school term, certificate 
» made by or under the direction of school committee or superin- 
: tendent of public schools, stating that during the year next pre- 

ceding time of employment, child attended public of Private 
school for at least 16 weeks, 8 of which were consecutive, 


sig Minnesota—Required under 16 years, statement in age certificate that child 
i= has, in year next preceding the issuing of said certificate, attend. 
: ed school at least 12 weeks, 6 of which were consecutive. 
Missouri—Required under 14 years, for employment in school hours, certif. 
cate from superintendent or teacher of school last attended, stat- 
ing that child attended not less than one-half entire time school 
Was in session. 

_ Nebraska—Required under 14 years, for employment in school term, certif.- 
cate signed by president and secretary of school district in which 
; child resides, stating that in year next preceding such employment, 
child attended some public or private school where English lan- 

guage was taught. 


New York—Required under 16 years, statement in school record, that child 
has regularly attended public schools or schools equivalent there- 
_ o, or parochial schools, for not less than 130 days, during school 
zh, & year -previous to his arriving at age of 14 years, or during year 
previous to his applying for such school record. 


North Dakota—Required under 14 years, certificate from superintendent of 
schools or from clerk of school board stating that child has at- 
| tended school for 12 weeks during the year as required. 
_ Oregon—Required under 16 years, statement in school record, certifying that 
wt child has regularly attended public schools or school equivalent 
i. thereto, for not less than 160 days during school year previous 
> Pa to arriving at age of 14 years, or during year previous to applying 
such record. 
South Dakota—Required under 14 years, for employment during school term, 
certificate from superintendent of schools or clerk of school 
board stating that child has attended school for a period 
‘a _ of 12 weeks during the year as required. 
tC —Required under 16 years, certificate signed by teacher of a public 
oe school, or by superintendent of schools for a private school, stat- 
ing that child attended 28 weeks during current year. 
_ Washington—Required under 15 years (except in vacation) statement in school 
=] certificate that child has in the 12 months next preceding em 


a ployment, atterided school entire school year. 


Group III.—Children May Not Be Employed Unless They Attend School During 
Employment 


. Si Arkansas—Required to 14 years, for employment in school term, 12 weeks during 

- oe - Maine—To 15 years, for employment in school term, 16 weeks during the yeat. 
_ _Nebraska—To 14 years, for employment in school term, 20 weeks during the yeat- 


New York—Boys between 14 and 16 employed in New York City and Buffalo 
; must show certificate of graduation from elementary school of 
must attend night school 6 hours a week during 16 weeks. 
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6 p. m. for minors between 14 and 16 years). Ability re- 
- a quired sufficient to enter third grade in 1907, and fourth 


Group IV. —Children May Not Be Employed Unless They Can Read and Write 
English. 


Arkansas—Required to 16 years (for employment in mines). 

Georgia—To 14 years (after January 1, 1908; English language not specified). 

Indiana—To 16 years (unless blind, and except for employment in vacation). 

Michigan—To 16 years (English language not required, unless child has been 3 
years in United States, before employment). 

Massachusetts To 16 years, (except Saturdays in stores between 7 a. m. and 


grade in 1908, 
Minnesota—To 16 years. 
Missouri—To 16 years (for employment in mines), 
Montana—To 16 years (for employment during school tiie. 
New York—To 16 years. 


Ohio—To 16 years.. 
Oregon—To 16 years. 
Pennsylvania——To 16 years. 


South Carolina—Children may be enateiiiie at any age, in vacation, if they pre- 
, sent certificates showing school attendance for 4 months 
during the year, and ability to read and write. et? 

Texas—To 16 years (exemptions granted to children between 12 and 16 years 
on account of poverty. 
Washington——To 15 years. 


Group V.—Children Who Cannot Read and Write English May Not Be Em- ‘ 
ployed Unless They Attend Day or Night School During Employment 


California—Required to 16 years, for employment during school hours. 

Colorado—To 16 years. 

Connecticut--To 16 years (English language not specified). 

Illinois—To 16 years (English language not specified). Illiterates under 16 may 
not be employed at all, in any town or city where there are no even- 
ing schools, or while evening schools are not in session. ay 

Maryland —To 16 years. 


Minnesota —-To 16 years (except in vacation). + 
New Hampshire 21 years. 
Ohio—To 16 years. 


Group VI. No Educational Requirement 


Alabama q Idaho New Jersey Utah 

Alaska y Iowa New Mexico Virginia 

Arizona Kansas North Carolina West Virginia 
District of Columbia Kentucky Oklahoma Wisconsin 

Florida Mississippi _ Rhode Island Wyoming 
Hawaii Nevada Tennessee 
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SCHEDULE E—WORKING PAPERS; CERTIFICATES OF AGE 
AND SCHOOLING 


Working papers are issued in the different states by diverse authorities. 
school officials, health officers, factory inspectors or judges. 
Of the 18 states which require documentary proof of age, 14 give the issuance 
of papers to school authorities. In New York working papers are issued by the 
health boards. 
Since the New York law includes in its requirements the best minimum of 
education, physical ability, and satisfactory proof of age, the New York pro. 
visions concerning employment certificates are given in detail. 
The importance of obtaining proof of age is ignored in the 13 states which 
accept the affidavit of parent or guardian, unsupported by further proof. This 
is worthless as a proof of age and places a premium on perjury. School records 
are valuable for additional verification of age, but the most reliable sources of 
information are transcripts of birth certificates, certificates of baptism or pass- 
ports. 
In Pennsylvania documentary proof of age was required by the law of K 
--—- ¥g05, but since this section of the law was declared unconstitutional, February, “ 
- 1906, the affidavit of parent or guardian is accepted. 
ve The District of Columbia and 21 states and territories require no proof of age 
J 


In ten states, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
ersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin, the factory inspectors may 
demand a certificate of physical fitness from some regular or county physician 
in the case of young persons who may seem physically unable to perform the 
labor at which they may be employed, and shall have the power to prohibit the 
employment of any minor that cannot obtain such a certificate. In New York 
and Ohio, the physical fitness of a child apparently 14 years old is determined 
by a medical officer of the board or department of health. 


i“ Group I.—_Documentary Proof of Age Required 

i California-—_Required between 14 and 16, age and schooling certificate approved 
only by superintendent of schools of city or county or by a person 
5 authorized by him, or by local school trustees. This certificate 
not to be approved unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by 
last school census, certificate of birth or baptism of such child or 
public register of birth or in some other manner, that child is of 
age stated. A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate 
granted to be filed with the county superintendent of schools. 
Certificate as to birthplace and age of child to be signed by parent 
or guardian, or if not living, by child himself. All employers of 
minors between 14 and 16 must keep record of names, ag amd 
residences of such minors. 

Connecticut—Required between 14 and 16, certificate of age, signed by town clerk 
of town where child was born or by a teacher of school which 
child last attended, or by person having custody of register of 
said school. If child was not born in the United States, statt 
board of education may investigate, and if child appears to be 
over 14 years may grant certificate as evidence of age. Parent 
or guardian of child shall state under oath to secretary OF agent 
of state board of education date of birth of child, and shal 
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illinois —Required between 14 and 16 years, age and school certificate, approved 

by superintendent of schools or by a person authorized by him in 

writing. 
An age and school certificate not to be approved unless satisfactory 
evidence is furnished by last school census, certificate of birth or — 
baptism of such child, register of birth of such child with a town or | 
city clerk, or by records of public or parochial schools, that such 4 
child is of the age stated in certificate: Provided, That in cases aris- 
ing wherein above proof is not obtainable, parent or guardian of _ 
child shall make oath before the juvenile or county court as to age 
of such child, and court may issue to such child an age certificate — 
as sworn to. . 
The age and school certificate of a child under 16 years of age not to 
be approved and signed until he presents to person authorized to — 
approve and sign same, a school attendance certificate, as prescribed, 
duly filled out and signed. A duplicate of such age and school 
certificate to be filled out and to be forwarded to state factory 
inspector’s office. The employment and age and school certificates _ 
to be separately printed and filled out, signed and held orsurrendered ss 
as indicated in prescribed forms. Register must be kept recording _ 
name, age and place of residence. ‘ 
sas—Required between 14 and 16 years, certificate of age signed by mem- | 
bers of school board, principal or teacher in district where child re- __ 
sides. When impossible to obtain such certificate, sworn statement _ 
of parent or guardian required. ' 


~ 


Maine—Required under 16, certificate of age and place of birth signed by 
school authorities; for children under 15, in addition, certificate of 
- amount of school attendance during year preceding employment (16 
2 weeks required). 

Maryland—Required under 16, employment-permit issued in Baltimore City 
by Bureau of Statistics and in other cities or counties by any 

member of board of health or principal health officer. Employ- 
ment permit not to be issued unless satisfactory evidence is fur- 
nished by duly attested transcript of certificate of birth or baptism — 
of child, or other religious record, or register of birth, or affidavit 
of parent or guardian. Affidavit to be required only in case 
proper authorities certify that birth certificate is not on record. __ 
Massachusetts—Required under 16, age and schooling certificate approved — 
ae by superintendent of schools or by a person authorized in _ 
writing by him or by school committee. Employers to 
keep two complete lists of all minors employed under 16, 
one on file and one conspicuously posted near principal en- 
trance of building in which such children are employed, and 
also keep on file and send to superintendent of schools or to 
school committee, a complete list of names of all minors em- 
ployed who cannot read at sight or write legibly simple sen- 
tences in the English language. 
_ An age and schooling certificate not to be approved unless satis- 
factory evidence is furnished by last school census, certifi- : 
cate of birth or baptism of such minor, or register of birth 
of such minor with a city or town clerk, that such minor is of 
age stated in certificate, except that other evidence under 
oath may be accepted in case superintendent or person author- 
ized by school committee, decides that neither last school 
census, nor certificate of birth or baptism, nor register of — 
birth is available for the purpose. The age and schooling _ 
seated of a minor waits 16 wine of age not to be a 
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Massachusetts—(Continued) 

proved and signed until he presents to the person authorized 
to approve and sign it an employment ticket duly filled ow 
and signed. A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate 
to be filled out and kept on file by school committee, The 
employment ticket and age and schooling certificate to be 
separately printed, filled out, signed and held or surrendereg 
as indicated in forms prescribed. 
No certificate to be approved by any person for a minor under 
16 years of age, who intends to be employed in a factory, 
workshop, or mercantile establishment, unless such person jg 
satisfied that minor is able to read at sight and write legibly 
simple sentences in English—in 1907 as is required for 
admission to third grade, in 1908 as is required for 

admission to fourth grade. 


Minnesota—Required under 16, employment certificate signed by superintendent 
of schools or by some person authorized by him or by school 
committee. Said certificate to contain a statement of name, 
birthplace, date of birth and age of child at date of statement. 
This statement to be signed and acknowledged under oath or 
affirmation before the person authorized to issue certificate. 
Certificate also to contain a statement or certificate by officer 
issuing same that child can read at sight and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language, or that said child, if unable 
so to read and write, is regularly attending a day or evening 
school, or has been excused by school board, and that if under the 
age required by law for attendance of all children at school, said 
child has in the year next preceding issuing of said certifi- 
cate attended school as required by law. The statement in 

ss eertificate giving birthplace and age of child shall be signed by 
_ father if living, or by mother, or by child himself. 


Montana—Required under 16, certificate approved by superintendent of schools 
or by a person authorized by him, upon receiving satisfactory 
proof of age and of the completion of required studies. 


Missouri—Required between 14 and 16 years, when reasonable doubt exists 
wa . ; as to age, a properly attested birth certificate or an affidavit stat- 
ae ing such child’s age and date of birth and physical characteristics, 

, ; to be furnished on demand of truant officers. 

Nebraska—Required under 16, certificate stating age, place of birth and resi- 

dence; for children under 14, in addition, certificate of school 


attendance during year next preceding employment, signed by 
president and secretary of school board of child’s school distnet. 


New Jersey —Required under 16: I. Native born. Affidavit of parent or guardian 
stating name of child, residence, place and date of birth, name 
of father and maiden name of mother, church attended, if any, 
school last attended, if child was baptized, name and location 
of church where baptized. There must accompany affidavit 
transcript of record of child’s birth, or if it cannot be obtained, 
and child was baptized, a certified copy of baptismal record. 
II. Foreign born children. Same affidavit as above, with an 
additional statement that child named in affidavit is the same 
mentioned and described in passport under which child was 
admitted to this country. A true copy of passport must i all 
cases be attached to affidavit. III. Other children. Com- 
missioner of labor shall have power to issue permits of employ- 

production of evidence of the child's 
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age satisfactory to him; provided, that he shall first be satisfied 
that child cannot obtain a transcript of birth record, a baptismal 
certificate or passport. 


New ee rained under 16, employment certificate issued by the com- 
missioner of health or executive officer of board or department 
of health of city, town or village where such child resides or is 
to be employed, or by such other officer thereof as may be desig- 
nated by such board, department or commissioner for that pur- 
pose, upon application of parent, guardian or custodian of child 
desiring such employment. 

Such officer shall not issue certificate until he has received, ex- 
amined, approved and filed the following papers duly executed: 


(1) The school record of child properly filled out and signed as 


provided in this article. (2) A passport or duly attested trans- 
script of certificate of birth, or baptism or other religious record, 
showing date and place of birth of child. A duly attested tran- 
script of birth certificate filed according to law with a registrar 
of vital statistics, or other officer charged with the duty of re- 
cording births shall be conclusive evidence of age of child. (3) 
The affidavit of parent, guardian or custodian of child, which 
shall be required, however, only in case last mentioned tran- 
script of certificate of birth be not produced and filed, showing 
place and date of birth of child; which affidavit must be taken 
before the officer issuing employment certificate, who is hereby 
authorized and required to administer such oaths and who shall 
not demand or receive a fee therefor. 

In case it appears to the satisfaction of officer to whom appli- 
cation is made, as herein provided, for an employment certificate, 
that a child for whom certificate is requested and who has pre- 
sented school record and affidavit above provided for, is in fact 


over 14 years of age and that satisfactory documentary evidence oe 53. 
of such age can be produced which does not fall within any of the _ 
provisions of this section, and that none of the papers men- | 


tioned, exists or can be produced, then and not otherwise he shall c 


present to board of health of which he is an officer, or agent, for _ 


its action thereon, a statement signed by him showing such facts, 
together with such affidavits or papers as may have been pro- 
duced before him constituting such evidence of the age of child, 
and board of health, at a regular meeting thereof, may then, in 
its discretion, by resolution, provide that such evidence of age 
be fully entered on the minutes of board and be received in place 
of the papers specified and required by this section, 

On due proof, that a child who is a graduate of a public school of 
the State of New York or elsewhere, having a course of not less 


than eight years, or of a school in the State of New York other _ 


than a public school, having a substantially equivalent course 
of study of not less than eight years’ duration, and in which a 
record of attendance of child has been kept as required by com- 
pulsory education law, and who produces and files a certificate 
of graduation duly issued to him therefrom, and who is recorded 
in the school records as 14 years of age, is unable to further 
produce evidence of age required by this article, the board may 
by resolution, permit issuance to such child of an employment 
certificate and dispense with evidence of age as is provided. 


Such employment certificate not to be issued until child has per- ae 


sonally appeared before and been examined by officer issuing — 


certificate, and until such officer, after making examination, signs aa . 
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New York (Continued) a 


and files in his office a statement that the child can read ang 
legibly write simple sentences in the English language and that 
in his opinion the child is 14 years of age or upwards, and hag 
reached the normal development of a child of its age, and ig ip 
sound health and is physically able to perform the work which i 
intends to do. In doubtful cases physical fitness shall be deter. 
mined by a medical officer of board or department of health 
Every such employment certificate to be signed, in the presence 
of the officer issuing same, by child in whose name it is issued, 
he school record to be signed by principal or chief executive officer 
of school which child has attended and to be furnished on demand 
to a child entitled thereto or to board, department or com. 
_ missioner of health. 

_ The commissioner of labor may make demand on an employer in 


_ whose factory a child apparently under 16 years is employed 


or permitted or suffered to work, and whose employment certi- 


;  fieate is not then filed as required, that such employer shall 


either furnish him within ten days, evidence satisfactory to him 
that such child is in fact over 16 years of age, or shall cease to 
employ or permit or suffer such child to work in such factory, 
The commissioner of labor may require from such employer 
same evidence of age of child as is required on issuance of em- 
ployment certificate. 


Ohio—Required between 14 and 16 years, age and schooling certificate, ap- 
proved only by superintendent of schools or by a person authorized 
by him, or by clerk of board of education. This certificate not to 
be approved unless satisfactory evidence of age is furnished by last 
school census, certificate of birth or baptism, or in some other manner, 
that said child is of age required, and that he has successfully com- 
pleted studies required in the Revised Statutes of Ohio, or can read 
and write legibly the English language. 

-Required between 14 and 16 years, age and schooling certificate 


executed, issued, and approved only by superintendent of schools, 
or by a person authorized by him in writing, or by board of school 
directors. This certificate not to be approved unless satisfactory 
evidence is furnished by last school census, duly attested transcript 
of certificate of birth or baptism or other religious record or register 
of birth of such child, that child is of the age stated. 


This certificate not to be approved and signed unless child presents 


to person authorized to sign same an employment ticket issued 
by the board of child labor inspectors, duly filled out and signed 
as prescribed. The certificate shall contain a statement certifying 
that the child can read at sight and write legibly simple sentences m 
the English language, that it has reached the normal development of 
a child of its age, and is in sound health and is physically able to 
perform the work which it intends to do, and that it has regularly 
attended public schools or a school equivalent thereto, for not less 
than 160 days during school year previous to arriving at age of 14 
years, or during the year previous to applying for such school record, 
and has received during such period instruction in reading, spelling, 
writing, English grammar and geography, and is familiar with the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic to and including fractions. 


Rhode Island—Required between 14 and 16 years, certificate given by or undef 


the direction of school committee of city or town in which 
child resides, certifying that child has completed 14 years of 
“ age, and stating’name, date and place of birth of child, sub- 
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stantiated by a duly attested copy of birth certificate or 
baptismal certificate, stating also name and residence of the — 
person having control of such child. Bp 

Washington—Required under 15 years for employment in school term, certificate a a 

; given by superintendent of schools, excusing child from at-_ 
— tendance at school and setting forth reason for such excuse, 
‘a residence and age of the child, and time for which such excuse 
is given. 

Wisconsin—Required between 14 and 16 years, written permit issued by com- 
missioner of labor, state factory inspector, any assistant factory 
inspector or by judge of the county court or municipal court or 
by judge of a juvenile court where such child resides. When — 
any doubt exists concerning age of child, verified baptismal — 
certificate to be produced, or duly attested birth certificate, or in 
case such certificate cannot be secured, record of age stated in 
first school enrollment of such child. If such proof does not 4 
exist, or cannot be secured, such other proof to be produced as | 
may be satisfactory to person issuing permit. Employers must 
keep register giving name, age, date of birth and place of seaciee. . 


date of birth. 

Arkansas—Same as Alabama; for children under 14, in addition, certificate of 

school attendance. 

Delaware—Required between 14 and 16 years, sworn statement of parent — 

guardian, stating name, date and place of birth of child; also 
certificate stating names of parents or guardians, name and ae 

ber of school last attended by child, and number of weeks in rl a 

tendance, such certificate to be signed by teacher or teachers of | an +3 

child; provided, that in case the age of child be not known, such wie” 
teacher shall certify that age”given is the true age to the best ls pane 
his or her knowledge. pe 

Georgia—Same as Alabama; also for children between 10 and 12 of an anit 

or disabled father, certificate from the ordinary of the an ; 

certifying to facts required; no ordinary to issue certificate except 
on strict proof in writing and under oath, and no certificate to be 
granted for longer than one year, or accepted after one year from 

date of certificate, by employer. . 

Indiana—Required between 14 and 16 years, affidavit by parent or oiiiiiie or 

by minor himself, certifying date and place of birth. 

Kansas—Required between 14 and 16 years, when school certificate of age cannot 

be obtained, sworn statement of parent or guardian, stating age of 
child. 

Kentucky—Required under 14, certificate of age, date and place of birth sworn 
to by parent or guardian. If child has no parent or guardian, 
affidavit to be made by child. 

Michigan—Required under 16, certificate sworn to by parent or guardian or by 

child himself, stating that child can read and write and giving age, 
date and place of birth. Register must be kept recording name, 
birthplace, age and place of residence. 

New w Hampshire — Required under 16, statement of age, sworn to by parent o 

~~ _ guardian before superintendent of schools or some person 

- authorized by school board. Also certificate from superin 

—tendent of schools or authorized person that child can 

read at sight and legibly write simple sentences in the 

English 
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Group II. (Continued)—Affidavit or Statement of Parent or Child as Proof of Age 


North Carolina—Required under 12, written statement of age of parent of 
guardian. 
Pennsylvania—Required between 14 and 16 years, employment Certificate 
issued by Factory Inspector or any of his office force the 
deputy factory inspectors, or school superintendents or 
principal teacher of common school in localities not under 
the jurisdiction of any superintendent. This certificate 
_ to state name, age, date, place of birth, and description of 
_ child, its residence, and residence of parent or guardian, and 
ability of said child to read and write simple sentences in 
English language. 
- a Before certificate of employment is issued, person authorized to 
issue it, first to demand and obtain of parent or guardian 
oi affidavit stating age, date and place of birth of child. 
‘a= South Carolina—Required under 12, affidavit of parent or guardian stating age 
of child. 
--- ‘Tennessee—Required under 14, sworn statement of age made by parent or 
+ guardian, unless age of child is known by employer. 
West Virginia—Required for boys over 12, employed in coal mines, in cases of 
doubt as to age, affidavit of parent or guardian. 


Group III.—No Proof of Age Required 
Alaska Indian Territory South Dakota 


Arizona Iowa Texas 

Colorado Louisiana Utah 

District of Columbia Mississippi _ 7 Vermont 

Florida Nevada =. Virginia 

Georgia # New Mexico West Virginia (except in 
Hawaii . = North Dakota coal mines) 


Idaho Oklahoma 
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certain ages is prohibited in seventeen states. 


The operation of elevators or of dangerous machinery by minors under 


A large group of states prohibit occupations dangerous to health or morals: 


chiefly the employment of children where liquors are sold, rope-walking and rc " : 


kindred exhibitions. This is usually in the penal code and more or less completely 
non-enforced. It is desirable to have it embodied in the labor law also, and 
enforced by the factory inspectors. This general provision is effective principally 


in case of damage suits, following upon accidents to minors. See 


p- 61. 


Illinois and Ohio lead all the states in specifically prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years in a list of manufactures involving many 
different kinds of dangerous machinery, and in forbidding the employment of 
children under sixteen years in three special manufactures—paints or colors, and 
compositions needing acids, in Illinois; matches and compositions needing acids, 


in Ohio. 


In Massachusetts, the state board of health is authorized to investigate and 
prohibit such manufacture of acids for minors under eighteen. 
boys under 18, and all women are prohibited from operating emery, emery polish- 
ing, or buffing wheels. In Colorado all paper mills, cotton mills and factories 
where wearing apparel for men and women is made, ore reduction mills or smel- 
ters, factories, shops of all kinds and stores may be held to be unhealthful and 
dangerous occupations at the discretion of the county court. 


Group I.— Operation of Elevators Is Prohibited 


Connecticut—to 16 years. 


Illinois—to 16 years. > 4 
lowa—to 14 years. ‘ 
Indiana—to 18 years, = 
Kentucky—to 16 years. hy 


Massachusetts—to 16 years; for any elevator running at a speed 


100 feet a minute, to 18 years. 


Minnesota—to 16 years; for elevators running at a speed of more than 200 feeta _ 


minute, to 18 years. 


In New York 


of more than 


New York—to 15 years; for any elevator running at a speed of more than 200 feet 


‘ a minute, to 18 years. 
Ohio—to 16 years. 
Pennsylvania—to 16 years. 
Wisconsin—to 16 years. 


Illinois—to 16 years; 14 different machines specified. (See 


Labor Law, Sec. 11, p. 49.) 
Indiana—hoys to 16 years; girls to 18 years. 
lowa—boys to 16 years; girls to 18 years. 


Kentucky—to 18 years. Applies also to sewing belts or assisting in same. 


Louisiana—to 12 years. 
Massachusetts—to 14 years. 


Group II.—Operation or Cleaning Dangerous Machinery Is Prohibited 
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Michigan—boys to 18 years; girls to 21 years. 
Missouri—to 21 years, 

New Jersey —to 16 years. 

New York—boys to 18; girls to 21 years. 
Ohio—to 16 years, 14 different kinds of machinery 
Pennsylvania—to 16 years. 


Inpector as not dangerous). 


Group II. (Continued) or Dangerous Machinery 


Rhode Island —To 16 years (unless same is necessary and is approved by Factory 


Group III. Specified Manufactures Are Prohibited 1 


ee to 16 years, manufacture of paints, colors or white lead, or compositions 
needing acids. (See Standard Child Labor Law, Sec. 11, p. 49.) hodie 
Ohio —to 16 years, manufacture of matches, paints, colors or white lead, or com- 


specified. 


positions needing acids. fathe 
re Massachusetts—to 18 years, manufacture of acids (upon complaint and after 3 “f 
.,: investigation by state board of health). 
{ New York—to 18 years for boys, and for all women, operation of emery, tripoli, e 
rouge, corundum, stone carborundum, or any abrasive, or emery ee 
~ polishing or buffing wheel, where articles of the baser metals or of wai 
7 iridium are manufactured. the r 
Group IV._-Employment Is Prohibited in Saloons or Where Liquors are Sold diffe 
TENTATIVE List. 
> Alaska Georgia Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
California Illinois Michigan South Dakota 
Colorado Hawaii New Hampshire Vermont Calif 
Connecticut Maryland New York West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
ae Group IV. Vague General Prohibition of Employments Dangerous to Health 
or Morals 
California—to 16 years Michigan—to 16 years 
Colorado —to 14 years Missouri—to 14 years Colo 
Connecticut—to 12 years New Jersey —to 16 years 
: Delaware —to 15 years New York—to 16 years 
, District of Columbia—to 14 years Ohio—to 16 years 
Georgia—to 12 years Pennsylvania—to 15 years Mins 
Illinois to 16 years Rhode Island — to 16 years 
Indiana—to 15 years Virginia—to 14 years Miss 
Iowa —to 16 years West Virginia —to 15 years 
: Kansas — to 16 years Wisconsin—to 14 years New 


Kentucky —to 16 years 
Massachusetts —to 16 years 


- ai 


Wyoming—to 14 years 


q 


The best laws have no exemptions. Every exemption is an injury to the law 
and to the class exempted, being a deprivation of protection. 

The most important exemptions allowing work under age have been em- 
bodied in Schedule A. These are exemptions of orphans, children of disabled 
fathers or widowed mothers, and the special exemption of the canning industry 
in several states. 

The exemption of orphans from the protection of the law is especially to be 
deplored. It places on children already handicapped, the additional burden of 
wage earning at an age when, according to the very statute which grants the 
exemption, children in more fortunate circumstances need protection. 

There remain to be noted the officials authorized to grant exemptions, and 
the reasons for granting. 

Exemptions for work over time are allowed for various reasons in fifteen 


different states. 
A—WORK IS ALLOWED UNDER AGE ae ¢ 


Authorities Who Grant Exemptions 
California—Exemptions between 12 and 14 years, granted on account of poverty 
i by judge of juvenile or superior court of county, upon sworn 
statement of parent that child is past 12 years and after investi- 
gation by a probation or truant officer, or where there is none, by 
some other competent person. Permit shall specify kind of work 
allowed and length of time for which it is issued. Granted also to 
_ children over 12, for employment in vacation, by principal of 
school attended in term preceding such vacation. 

Colorado —Between 14 and 16 years, granted by judge of county court, of county 
in which child resides, if it would be in the opinion of said judge, 
for child’s best interest to be so exempted. Granted also on 
account of poverty by district or county superintendent of schools. 

Minnesota—Under 14 and illiterates under 16, granted on account of poverty 

by school board or board of school trustees. 

Missouri—Under 16, granted on account of poverty by any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

New York—Over 12 years, for employment in mercantile establishments in 

villages and cities of the third class, during summer vacation of 

public schools. Vacation certificate required, to be issued in 
same manner, upon same conditions and on like proof that child 
is 12 years or upward, and is in sound health, as is required for 
issuance of employment certificate (see p.21) except that school 

‘ record shall not be required. 

North Dakota—Under 14 years, granted on account of poverty by board of 
education, of a city or village and by school board of other 
districts. 

Oregon—Between 12 and 14 years, granted by board of inspectors of child labor, 

in any suitable work, in any school vacation extending over a period 

of more than two weeks. 
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South Carolina—Under 12 years, granted on account of poverty provided thas 
guardian of child shall furnish an affidavit duly sworn to 

_ before magistrate or clerk of court of county, stating need of 

child’s support, and provided that the officer before whom 

. 2 affidavit is subscribed shall endorse upon back thereof his 
approval and consent. 

Texas —For illiterates under 14, whose parents are incapacitated to support them, 

Washington —Between 12 and 14, granted on account of poverty by any superior 
court judge living within residence district of child, for any 
occupation not in his opinion dangerous to health or morals of 
child. 

Wisconsin—Over 12 years, in vacation, granted on account of poverty by county 

: ci judge of county in which child resides, or by commissioner of 

labor, or any factory inspector or assistant factory inspector. 


+ B.-WORK IS ALLOWED OVER TIME 


I.—On Saturday for for Certain Days Preceding Christmas _ 
Colorado—Children under 16 may work more than 8 hours in the day, in the 


a week before and following Christmas Day. 
‘Tak Minnesota—Children over 14 years of age may be employed in mercantile estab- 
7 lishments on Saturdays and for 10 days each year before Christ- 
7. 4 mas until 10 in the evening; provided that this permission is not 
_ ir. a _ so construed as to permit such children to work more than 10 
lh a hours in any one day or over 60 hours in any one week. 
as Pennsylvania—Children under 16 years may work in retail mercantile establish- 
me. ments after 9 p. m. and longer than 60 hours a week, and 12 
7 a a hours in one day on Saturday of each week, and during 20 days, 
a 7 _ beginning December 5, and ending December 24; Provided 
: that within said 20 days, working hours shall not exceed 10 
; hours per day, or 60 hours per week. 
, Rhode Island—Minors under 16 years may work after 8 p. m. on Saturdays, and 
4, 
. - II.—To make up lost time due to some accident or breakdown in the 
machinery 


New Hampshire—Women and children under 18 may be employed for this pur- 
pose more than ro hours in a day. 
South Carolina—Children under 12 (whose labor is permissible only if they are 
rr allowed to work because they are children of widows or of 
us . a disabled fathers or are orphans) may be employed for this 
- ra purpose after 8 p. m., provided that under no circumstances 
a child below 12 years of age shall work later than 9 p. m. 


III.When a different apportionment of hours of labor is made for the sole 
purpose of making a shorter day’s work for one day in the week 


Indiana —Boys under 16 and girls under 18 may work more than 60 hours in one 
week or ro hours in one day; but not more hours in any one week 
te « than would make an average of 10 hours per day for whole number 
Wil oe of days which such persons work during such week. 
Kentucky—Children under 16 may work more than 1o hours in one day, and 60 
hours in a week. 
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1v.—Either (a) when a different apportionment of hours is made for the sole 
purpose of making a shorter workday for one day of the week, or (b) when it is 
necessary to make repairs to prevent the interruption of the ordinary running of 
the establishment 


California—Minors under 18 may work more than 9 hours in one day, but in no 
case must hours of labor exceed 54 hours in the week. 
Maine—Women and boys unde? 16 may work more than 1o hours in a day, but 

in no case must hours of labor exceed 60 hours in the week. 
New Hampshire—Women and minors under 18 may be employed more than 10 
hours a day. 

Rhode Island—Women and minors under 16 may work more than ro hours 
in one day. 

Connecticut-—-Women and minors under 16 may work more than ro hours in one 
day. 

Michigan—Women under 21 and boys under 18 may be employed more than 60 

hours in one week for second cause (b), and may be employed more 

than 1o hours in any one day for first cause (a). 


V.—To prevent waste or destruction of material in process of manufacture 


Pennsylvania—Boys over 14 years, who have not been employed between 6 a. m. 
and 9 p. M., may be employed for not more than g consecutive 

_ hours in any one day after 9 p. m., provided that in establish- 
ments where night work is hereby permitted, and where the 
nature of employment requires two or more working shifts in 
__ 24 hours, males over 14 years may be employed partly by day 
and partly by night, not more than 9g consecutive hours. 


CEMENT 


SCHEDULE H—ENFOR 
I. -THE CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Diversity is the chief characteristic of enforcement. Judges, juries, county 
and prosecuting attorneys, probation officers, truant officers,andfactoryinspec- 
tors figure in the varying processes of enforcement in the different states. 

States which have no factory inspectors afford no adequate effective pro- 
tection to working children. When probation officers attached to juvenile 
courts make occasional arrests of employers, it is not the prime duty of these _ 
officers to make systematic search for children in factories, workshops,etc.,andto 
ascertain the sanitary conditions under which work is done. Truant officers also. 
are insufficient for enforcing the closing hour and stopp ng night work. 

The value of child labor laws depends upon the quality of the inspectors, 
their tenure of office, and the amount of money appropriated for their use. 
Where factory inspectors are politicians and truant officers are aged and decrepit, 
the children suffer accordingly. 

The District of Columbia and 17 states and territories provide no special 
officials for inspection or enforcement. Violation of the law may be prosecuted —> 
by the county attorney, if complaint is made to him by any interested person. _ 
Seven states have entirely given over to the school authorities the enforcement of = 
child labor laws, and in many others the truant officers as well as the factory 
inspectors are authorized to enter places of employment, to demand certificates of | 
age or schooling, to make arrests and to enter prosecutions for violation through — 
the prosecuting attorney. 

The names and addresses of state labor officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of child labor laws are included in order that any person in any state, where 
such officials are appointed to enforce these laws, may turn to this list to discover 
precisely upon whom the responsibility for enforcement or non-enforcement rests. 
ag 
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The list of names has been obtained by correspondence with the heads of 
_ labor departments of the various states. It is possible that additional appo nt. 
ments have been made since these lists were received (November, 1906). No 
_ attempt is made to give the names and addresses of truant officers or school 
- authorities, owing to the obvious difficulty of obtaining accurate lists. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICIALS FOR ENFORCEMENT 
a.—State Labor Officials. 


Commissioner of Labor, salary $3,000; Deputy, salary $1,809. 
assistants not exceeding 3, salaries not to exceed $4 per day, al] 


expenses allowed. 
V. Stafford, Commissioner, Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
_-*<J. M. Eshleman, Deputy, Ferry Building, San Francisco. 


7 Delaware —Factory and Workshop Inspector, salary $1,000. Joseph A. Bond, 
Inspector, 1o11 Tatnall St., Wilmington. 
Illinois —Chief State Factory Inspector, salary $2,000; Assistant Chief, salary 


iforniz 


Ca 


3 - $1,250, and 18 deputy factory inspectors, salaries $1,000. Appropria- 
- 1 tion to cover all necessary expenses, $10,000. 

Edgar T. Davies, Chief, Security Building, Chicago. 
1 pol Jos. Mitchell, 36 N. Sacramento Ave. Esther F. Bradford, 4425 Berkley Ave. 


= J. M. Patterson, 4453 Berkley Ave. Marie L. Morrow, 4316 Vincennes Ave, 


M.S. Rieger, 450 Augusta St. Jane M. Canedy, 1495 Wellington Ave. 
_ John Fitzsimmons, 6122 S. Park Ave. Evelyn M. Atchley, 1563 N.Talman Ave. 
_ Jacob Goldman, 1650 Melrose St. George Johnson, Bloomington. 
_ Gordon Chavis, 3560 Vernon Ave. Adam Menche, Kewanee. bs 
Mrs. F. H. Greene, 696 Warren Ave. Jacob Swank, Forreston. 


Sarah R.Crowley,1245 N.California Ave. Eugene Whiting, Canton. 
Adele M. Whitgreave, 3135 S. Park Ave. Oscar W. Jencks, Bunker Hill. 
Indiana—Chief Inspector, salary $1,800 and actual expenses and a sufficient 
number of deputies not to exceed 5. a 
D. H. McAbee, Chief Inspector, Capitol, Indianapolis. a é. 
David F. Spees, Chief Deputy, Capitol, Indianapolis. 
Deputy INSPECTORS. 


H. A. Richards, Muncie. T. S. Williamson, Anderson. 
J. H. Roberts, South Bend. A. L. Wright, Indianapolis. 
i Iowa —Commissioner of Labor Statistics, salary $1,500, deputy and one factory 


7 al inspector, salaries $1,200, and expenses not to exceed $1,500. 
Edward D. Brigham, Commissioner, Des Moines. 
i. Alfred Shepherd, deputy, Des Moines. 

Frank Bradley, factory inspector, Des Moines. 
Kansas Commissioner of Labor, salary $1,500. Assistant Commissioner 


W. L. H. Johnson, Commissioner, Topeka. 4 4 
W. D. Robinson, Assistant, Topeka. 


Kentucky—Labor Inspector, salary $1,200 and one assistant, salary $1,000 and 
traveling expenses. 
's “The grand jury shall have inquisitorial powers to investigate viola- 
| tions of this act, and judges of the circuit courts of this stateshall 
» specially charge the grand jury at the beginning of each term of 
the court to investigate violations of this act.”’ 

Thomas J. Scally, Inspector, 2411 W. Market St., Louisville. 

a William Young, assistant labor inspector, Latonia. 

Pe, — Superintendent or chief officer of police in cities; in towns the mayot 


shall detail what portion of the police force is necessary. Factory 
inspectors in cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
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Waine—Inspector of Factories and Workshops, salary $1,000 and reasonable 
expenses; and a sufficient number of assistant deputies, salaries $2 
per day and reasonable expenses while engaged in duty. For viola- 
tion of section requiring children under 15 to attend school for a re- 
quired period during employment, school committees and superinten- 
: dent must report to the county attorney who shall prosecute therefor. 
George E. Morrison, Inspector, Biddeford, Maine. 
Maryland Chief of the Bureau. of Statistics, salary $2,500; assistant, salary 
$2,000, and six child labor inspectors, salaries $900; two factory 


inspectors. 
La Charles J. Fox, Chief, Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 
4 J. G. Schonfarber, Assistant, Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. — 


Mr. T. Hunt Mayfield, S. Elizabeth Spicer, 
Mrs. M. A. Richardson, a. Michael J. Lindsay, 
Mrs. B. A. C. Wells, ‘4 Joseph B. Joiner, 


M. Herzog, Frank Armiger, 


Massachusetts —Chief of the District Police, salary $3,000; deputy chief, salary 
$2,400 and 28 factory inspectors, salaries $1,500 and all neces- 
sary traveling expenses. Truant officers appointed by the 
school committee of every city and town. 

Joseph E. Shaw, Chief, State House, Boston. 

Joseph A. Moore, Deputy Chief, State House, Boston. artes. 


a Factory INSPECTORS 


Arion S. Atherton State House, Boston. Wm. J. McKeever, State House, Boston. 
Charles S. Clerke, State House, Boston. Malcom Sillars, State House, Boston. 
Joseph Halstrick, State House, Boston. Mary A. Nason, State House, Boston. 


Charles A. Dam, Worcester. James R. Howes, Springfield. 
Robert Ellis, Fall River. John J. Sheehan, Salem. 
James W. Hoitt, North Adams. rank C.. Wasley, Lowell. 


Michigan—Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,000 and expenses; Deputy Com- 
missioner, salary $1,500 and expenses. Such assistants as may 
ta be necessary, at least one of whom shall be a woman. (ey Oa 
4 Malcolm J. McLeod, Commissioner, Inspector, Lansing. _ = 
; R. H. Fletcher, Deputy Commissioner, Lansing. aa 


Deputy INSPECTORS 
B. Glaspie, Oxford. 
Frank T. Ley, Grand Rapids. 
Miss E. Griswold, Grand Rapids. 
Miss L. M. Burton, Grand Rapids. 
A. C. Galbraith, North Branch. 
W.S. Tucker, Big Rapids. 
S. A. Hall, Bay City. 
Alexander F. Kerr, Laurium. 


Miss L. Darvoux, Detroit. 
Mrs. M. C. Girardin, Detroit. — 
Henry J. Eikhoff, Detroit. 
William J. Downey, Detroit. 
John J. Knight, Detroit. 
George Houston, Detroit. 
Ray E. Hart, Battle Creek. 
L. C. Watkins, Jackson. 
John W. Rose, Kalamazoo. 


Minnesota—Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,500 and expenses; assistant 
commissioner and factory inspector, salaries $1,500 and $2,100, 
two deputies and four assistant factory inspectors, salaries $1,000 
each and expenses (total appropriation $16,200). rs 

Hon. W. H. Williams, Commissioner, St. Paul. a 

Hon. E. J. Lynch, Asst. Commissioner, St. Paul. Oe 

Julius Moersch, Factory Inspector and Statistician, St. Paul. il 


Frank E. Hoffman, Deputy Commissioner, St. Paul. i). a 
Louis Vogler, Deputy Commissioner, Minneapolis. ~s 
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Factory INSPECTORS. 


August Hagberg, Duluth. Frank E. Murray, Minneapolis 
Peter J. Karpen, St. Paul. Louis Torgerson, Minneapolis, 
Missouri—State Factory Inspector (since 1903 can inspect only in cities of more 
7 than 30,000 inhabitants). Attendance officers, appointed and 
a, fixed by school board; vested with authority to enter any 
office, factory or business house employing children, and to make 
arrests. 
J.C. A. Hiller, Factory Inspector, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—Deputy Commissioner of Labor, salary $1,500. 
Burrett Bush, Deputy Commissioner, Lincoln. 
Don C. Despain, Chief Clerk, Lincoln. 
New Jersey—Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,500; assistant commissioner, 
salary $1,500 and 11 inspectors, two of whom shall be women, 
salaries $1,000 and all necessary expenses allowed. _ 
Lewis T. Bryant, Commissioner, State House, Trenton. _ 
John I. Holt, Asst. Commissioner, State House, Trenton. __ 


INSPECTORS. 


Henry Kuehnle, Egg Harbor City. 
Louis Holler, 304 Mickle St., Camden, 
Joseph Milburn, 303 Centre St., Trenton. 
Edward McClintock, 15 Wallace St., Newark. 
Andrew McCardell, Plainfield. 
H. F. Thompson, 519 Willow Ave., Hoboken. 
William Schlachter, 7 Condit Pl., Orange. 
Heber Wells, 412 E. 30th St., Paterson. 
James Stanton, Sussex. 
Mary F. Van Leer, 1362 Kaighn Ave., Camden. 
Grace L. De Hart, 99 Mercer St., Jersey City. 
New York—The Board or Department of Health or Health Commissioners, for 
employment in mercantile establishments; in factories, the Com- 
missioner of Labor, salary $3,500; first deputy commissioner of 
_ labor, salary $2,500, and 38 deputies, salaries $1,200 and $1,000, 
8 of whom are women. 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, Commissioner, New York City. 
John Williams, rst Deputy Commissioner, Utica. 
Thomas A. Keith, Asst. to rst Deputy Com., New York City. — 
Louis A. Havens, Special Agent, New York City. 


Deputy Factory INsPpEcTors. 
John A. Donald, New York City. Kate L. Kane, Rochester. . 
Margaret Finn, N. Y. City. Charles Kinney, Vineyard. 


Mathew J. Flanagan, N. Y. City. Chas. M. Lessels, Troy. ; 
William Ford, N. Y. City. Willard G. Lounsberry, Utica. 
Lily F. Foster, N. Y. City. Luman S. Arnold, Earlville. 
Mrs. R. B. Gourlie, N. Y. City. . Chas. B. Ash, Yonkers. yj 
Mrs. Ella Nagle, N. Y. City. Hiram Blanchard, Schenectady. 
Anna C. Bannon, N. Y. City. Mrs. Annie L. Green, Fort Plain. 
Wm. W. Walling, N. Y. City. James Davie, Ossining. _ 

Chas. L. Halbertstadt, Jr., N. Y. City. Gilbert I. Harmon, Hoosick Falls. 
Dennis J. Hanlon, N. Y. City. Geo. L. Horn, Brooklyn. 
Chas. Whelan, N. Y. City. Frank S. Nash, Binghamton. 
James H. Bell, N. Y. City. Wm. J. Neely, Brooklyn. 
Maurice Barshell, N. Y. City. Joseph O’Rourke, Utica. 
Solomon H. Brenner, N. Y. City. © Silas Owen, Cohoes. is, 
George S. Cangialosi, N. Y. City. | Josie A. Reilly, Albany. 
William H. Donahue, N. Y. City. Chas. H. Roberts, Dresden. 
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William H. Guyett, N. Y City i Wm. Pearson, Cortland. 
sigmond Horkimer, N. Y. City. Henry L. Schnur, Buffalo. 
Wiliam H. Rich, N. Y. City. 5 Bem B. Sliter, Elmira. 


Abraham Sirota, N. Y. City. Dennis C. Sullivan, Rochester. 
g:meon Goodelman, N. Y. City. Wm. E. Tibbs, Newburgh. 
§. H. Williamson, N. Y. City. David S. Yard, Olean. 
James W. Ireland, Ithaca. 
Charles M. Gilmore, Deputy Mine Inspector, Binghamton. 
North Carolina—Commissioner of Labor, salary $1,500. 
Henry B. Varner, Raleigh. 
Qhio—Chief Inspector of Workshops and Factories, salary, $2,000; thirteen 
district and two bakeshop inspectors, salaries, $1,200; all necessary 
ca traveling expenses, not to exceed $500 a man, allowed. Inspectors 
have same authority as truant officers to enforce school attendance 
of any child found violating the school laws. 13 
J. H. Morgan, Chief Inspector, Columbus. | 
Frank Bach, 2338 79th St., S. E., Cleveland. a 
E. F. Griffin, 7920 Bellevue Ave., N. E., Cleveland. 
Theodore Wagner, 6603 Berwick Road, S. E., Cleveland. 
A. F. Spaeth, Room 3, Bavaria Bldg., Cincinnati. - 
William Woehrlin, Room 3, Bavaria Bldg., Cincinnati. | 
John F. Ward, 1028 Star St., Youngstown. 
Ralph C. Shipman, 236 East ‘Second St., Elyria. 
Col. E. S. Bryant, Bloomdale. 
John W. Bly, 528 East Lincoln St., Findlay. 
L. W. Ralston, Mechanicstown. 


Richard Lloyd, P. O. Box 633, Columbus. 

C. B. Baker, 409 West Water St., Piqua. 
John H. Gillen, R. F. D. No. 1, Portsmouth. 
O. D. Bell, 423 North Sixth St., ‘Cambridge. 


Oregon—The Board of Inspectors of Child Labor, composed of 5 persons, 3 at 

least of whom shall be women, to serve without iets Ves- 
ted with power to enter factories and stores. 
__H.G. Kundret, 232} Washington St., Portland. 


Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 821 Corbett St., 
i: Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, 681 Schuyler St. Sa 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Oswego. 


Mrs. Belle M. Wright, Union. 
Pennsylvania—Factory Inspector and 39 deputy factory inspectors, 5 of whom 

shall be women, at salaries of $1,200, traveling expenses al- en a 
lowed. For mines, Chief of Department of Mines and 30 = © 


inspectors. 
J.C. Delaney, Inspector, Harrisburg. 
Deputy INSPECTORS. 
T. A. Lee, 2046 Reed St., Phila. Mary S. Glenn, Neluecbons, Phila. 


W. J. Crowley, 916 Mifflin St., Phila. H.N. Eisenbrey, Olney, Phila. 
P.H. Kenny, 1631 Porter St., Phila. Gus Egolf, Norristown. reer 
C.H. Breithbarth, 809 Spring Garden W.R. Fullerton, Chester. 


St., Phila. M. E. Bushong, May. 
Chas. B. Noblit, 639 N. 45th St., Phila. Harry McBechtel, Pottstown. se 
Meredith B. ‘Leach, 733 Walnut St., Annie E. Leisenring, 4 432 Chew St., z 
Phila. Allentown. 


R. Hamilton, 40 E. Coulter St., Phila. James Patterson, Bristol. a 
(Mrs.), 5144Sansom St., Phila. J. W. Davis, Plymouth. 
S. Godfrey, 2545 Cedar St., Phila. George W. Nape, Scranton. 
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Knight, Jr., 3716 N. Randolph St., E. W. Bishop, Towanda. 

Phila. J. H. Ferris, Little Marsh. ” 
Joseph Sumner, 4138 Terrace St., Phila. J. K. Robison, Mifflintown. a 


Jas. 


L. L. Knisely, 231 Pine St., Harrisburg. James Dunn, Latrobe. 

Joseph P. Quinn E. P. Gamble, Altoona. 

T. A. Bradley, Lilly. James R. Patterson, Beaver Falls. 

M. D. Howe, Delmar. al J. C. McClymonds, Portersville, 

A. W. McCoy, Meadville. M. N. Baker, Corry. 

Anna White, 1223 Buena Vista St., Allegheny City. 

am | George I. Rudolph, 1406 Western Ave., Allegheny City. 

David E. Weaver, 2320 Sidney St., Pittsburg. 
eo Elizabeth Torrens, 5903 Penn Ave., Pittsburg. . 

- Rhode Island—Chief Factory Inspector, salary $2,000, and two assistant factory 
i inspectors—one of whom shall be a woman, salaries, $1,000, 

erie eae All necessary expenses allowed, not to exceed $2,000. One 

el : or more truant officers appointed, and salary fixed by the 

school committee of each town or city. 

_ J. Ellery Hudson, Chief Inspector, State House, Providence. 

Mrs. Helen M. Jenks, Assistant Inspector, State House, Providence, 

Joseph Roy, Assistant Inspector, State House, Providence. 

Tennessee—Grand Jury has inquisitorial powers to investigate violations and 
judges of the circuit courts of the state shall specially charge the 
grand jury at the beginning of each term of the court to investigate 
violations. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics and Mines, expenses of the depart- 
ment not to exceed $4,000 per year; commissioner to act as in- 
spector of mines. 

Virginia—Commissioner of Labor, salary $800. Appropriation for department 

not to exceed $2,000. 

James B. Doherty, Commissioner, Richmond. = 


| 


Washington—Commissioner of Labor. 

Charles F. Hubbard, Commissoner, Olympia. 
West Virginia—State Commissioner of Labor. 

I. V. Barton, Commissioner, Wheeling. ss 
Wisconsin—-Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,000; deputy commissioner, $1,500 
and 12 factory inspectors, salaries $1,000; 1 factory inspector, 


salary $1,200. 
J. D. Beck, Commissioner, Madison. 

Factory INSPECTORS. 


J. E. Vallier, Milwaukee. H. P. Peterson, Superior. 
Miss E. Kunz, Milwaukee. August Lehnhoff, La Crosse. 


D. Wittenberg, Milwaukee. August Kaems, Sheboygan. 

Wm. Straub, Milwaukee. T. A. Walby, Hudson. “ 

J. A. Norris, Appleton. C.S. Porter, Fox Lakew 

J. R. Bloom, Neenah. D. D. Evans, Racine. 
b. School Officials. = 


Colorado—Truant officers appointed and salaries fixed by board of school direc- 
tors; vested with police powers and with authority to enter work- 
shops, factories and all other places where children may be em- 
ployed, in the way of investigation or otherwise. 

Connecticut—Agents appointed by state board of education for terms of not 
more than one year, salaries not to exceed $5 a day, including 
expenses. The school visitors or town school committee m 
every town, shall once or more in every year examine into the 
situation of children employed in all manufacturing establish- 
ments, and ascertain whether all provisions of the law are ob- 
served, and report all violations to proper prosecuting authority. 
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Montana—Truant officers, appointed and salary fixed by school board. Vouk. 
with police powers, with authority to serve warrants and to enter 
workshops, factories, stores and all other places where children may | ye 
be employed. 

New Hampshire—State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and deputies — 

appointed by superintendent, necessary expenses to be 

arse 4 allowed by Governor and council. Also truant officers — 

appointed by district school boards and paid by towns. : 

‘ion Dakota—Truant officer appointed by board of education in any city of cs r 

more than 5,000 inhabitants, or by president of school board» 

of any district. 

South Dakota— -District school board, chairman of board of education in 

independent districts, or county superintendent. 

Vermont—Town Superintendent, appointed and compensation fixed by boards te 
of school directors. Truant officers, two to be appointed by select- — 

men of a town and mayor of a city; salary at rate of $2 aday for 

time actually spent. 7 


No Special Officials for Inspection or Enforcement 


Alabama Indian Territory (has no law) 
Arizona (has no law) Nevada (has no law) ee 


al New Mexico (has no — 
District of Columbia (has no law) Oklahoma (has no law) © 


Florida (has no law) South Carolina 

Hawaii (hasnolaw) - Utah 
Idaho Wyoming 


The degree to which prosecution is used as a means of enforcement varies 
greatly in the different states. Some officials report few prosecutions by reason 
of the recent date of their child labor laws. 

No attempt is made to give the number of prosecutions in states where child 
labor laws are enforced by school authorities only. 

The honorable record of Illinois is appended to show the most effective 
prosecution since 1895. 
California—16 prosecutions; several cases pending; fines $150. 
Delaware—No prosecutions. 


Illinois— Fines 
1895. $1,127.00 
1896 886.47 
3,572.25 
es 1898. 8,800.45 
13,068.55 
10,375.00 
“a 994 ~—~8,508.20 
Indiana —17 prosecutions: fines $230.: 20 (cases pending). 
lowa—No prosecutions. 
Kansas—No prosecutions. 
Kentucky —s prosecutions; fines $50 (cases pending). 
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Maine—No prosecutions. 


Massachusetts—No answer to inquiry. 
Michigan—8 prosecutions; fines $87.80. 
Minnesota—7 prosecutions; fines $150. 
Missouri—12 prosecutions; fines $150. 
Nebraska—No prosecutions. 
New Jersey—13 prosecutions; fines $692.: 22. 
New York—200 prosecutions; fines $800. 
North Carolina—No answer to inquiry. 
Ohio—311 prosecutions; fines $3,190. 
Oregon—2 prosecutions. 
Pennsylvania—4o prosecutions. 
Rhode Island—No prosecutions. 
Tennessee—No answer to inquiry. 
Washington—No prosecutions. 
West Virginia—35 prosecutions; fines $350. 
Wisconsin—43 prosecutions; fines $735. 


PENALTIES 


The penalties for infringement of the child labor laws fall under two heads: 
Penalties for the employer and penalties for the parent or guardian. 


Penalty for Employer for Employing Child under Age (a) and Over Time (b) 
Fines Only. 


Alabama—Not more than $200. 
Arkansas—Not more than $500. q 
Connecticut—Not more than $20 for each offense. __ 


Georgia—Usual penalty for misdemeanor. 
Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offense and to stand 
committed until such fines and costs are paid. 

Kentucky—Not more than $50 for first offense, and not more than $200 for 
second offence. 

Maine—Not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

Maryland—Not less than $5 nor more than $50 and after notification by in- 
spector or attendance officer, not less than $5 nor more than 
$20, for each day of employment. 

Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. 
Montana—Not more than $1,000 for mines or any similar business. Applying 
to (b). 

Nebraska—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offence, provided that 
no conviction shall be had under this act unless the proceedings 
shall be commenced within one year after the offense shall have 
been committed. Applying to (a). 

New Hampshire—Not more than $50 for the use of the district for each offense. 
New Jersey—$50 for each offense. 

North Dakota—Not less than $10 and not more than $100. 

Rhode Island—Not more than $500. Applying to (a). Not more than $20 for 
each offense. Applying to (b). 

South Dakota—Not less than $10 nor more than $100. 
Tennessee—Not less than $25 nor more than $250. Applying to (a). 
Texas—Not less than $50 and not more than $200, each . of violating | act to 
constitute a separate offense. Applying to (a). : 
Vermont—$50 for each offense. a 
Virginia—Not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Wisconsin—Not less than $10 nor more than pond for each offense. 
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_ Fines or Imprisonment 


California—Not less than $50 nor more than $200, or by imprisonment for not > 

more than 60 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment for Be, 

each offense. 
Colorado—Not less than $50 nor more than $500 and imprisonment inthecounty _ 

jail not less than 30 days nor more than 3 months. Applying to 2s e 

(a). 
Indiana—Not more than $50 for the firstyoffense, and not more than $100 for - 

the second offense to which may be added imprisonment for not 

more than ten days and for the third offense not less than $250, 

and not more than 30 days’ imprisonment in the county jail. Apply- _ 

ing to (a). 

lowa—Not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days. pa 

Kansas—Not less than $25 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less ~ oe - 

than 30, nor more than go days. 

Louisiana—$100 for each offense or imprisonment in the parish jail not more a m9 

than 30 days, or both, in the discretion of the court. . 
Massachusetts—Not more than $300 or imprisonment for not more than 6 4 
months and for every day thereafter, after notification by 

truant officer or inspector of ' factories, not less than $20 nor 

more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 6 months, 

Michigan-—Not less than $5 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less 

than ro nor more than go days or both at discretion of the court. — 

Missouri—Not less than $10 nor more than $100 or imprisonment in the county _ 

jail for not less than 2 nor more than 10 days or both, foreach 
offense. Applying to (a). = 

New York—Not less than $20 nor more than $1oo for first offense; for second 

offense not less than $50 nor more than $200 orimprisonment for = 
not more than 30 days, or both; for third offense not less than | 
$250 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or both. 

North Carolina—Punishment at the discretion of the court. 

Ohio—Not less than $10 nor more than $50 or imprisonment for not less than 10 

nor more than 30 days. 

Oregon—Not less than $10 nor more than $25 for first offense, not less than $25 a. 
nor more than $50 for second and imprisonment for not les: than 10 , t 
nor more than 30 days for third and each succeeding offense. ae 

Pennsylvania—Not less than $25 nor more than $500, or imprisonment for not AA 

less than ro days or more than 60 days for each offense. 

South Carolina—Not less than $10 nor more than $50, or imprisonment for 

not more than 30 days at the discretion of the court. 

Washington—Not less than $50 nor more than $100, or imprisonment in the 

county jail for not more than one month for each offense. Ap- 
plying to (a). 
West Virginia—Not less than $10 nor more than $20 for each offense. For 
employment in coal mines, not less than $50 nor more than | 
$500. In default of payment, in the discretion of the court, — 2G 4 
a imprisonment in county jail for not more than 3 months. * 


Penalty for Employer for Employing Child During School Hours : 
Fines Only 
Connecticut—$2o0 for every week such child is so employed 
Colorado—Not less than $25 nor more than $50. 
Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offense and to stand com- 
mitted until such fine and costs are paid. 

Massachusetts —N ot more than $50 for the first offense and for ev ery day there- 
after,' after notification by truant officer or by inspector of 
factories, fine of not less than Bic nor more than $20. 
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Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. 
Missouri—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 and costs. 
Montana—Not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 
New Hampshire—Not more than $50 for each offense. 

New York—$s5o0 for each offense. 

North Dakota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 and costs for each offense. 
South Dakota—Not less than $10 nor more than $20 and costs for each offense. 
Vermont—Not more than $50. 

Washington—Not more than $25. 

West Virginia—Not less than $10 nor more than $20 for each offense, 


“Fines or Imprisonment 
Ohio—Not less than $10 nor more than $ 50 or imprisonment for not less thanto 
nor more than 30 days. 
Oregon—Not less than $1o nor more than $25 for first offense, not less than $2s 
nor more than $50 for second, and imprisonment for not less than 10 
nor more than 30 days for third and each succeeding offense. 


_ Penalty for Employer for Neglecting (a) to Keep File of Age and Schooling 

Certificates and (b) to Produce Them for the Inspection of the _ 
School Authorities or Factory Inspectors “a 
% 


Fines Only & 
Alabama—Not more than $200. Applying to (a). : 
Arkansas—Not more than $500. Applying to (a). 
Connecticut—Not more than $1oo. 
Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $50. 
Kentucky—Not more than $50 for first offense and not more than $200 for 
second offense. 
Maine —Failure to produce age certificate is prima facie evidence that the employ- 
ment of the child for whom it is demanded, is illegal. 
Massachusetts—Failure to produce or to have listed age and schooling certificate, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the illegal employment of any 
child whose certificate is not produced or name not listed. 
Maryland—Not less than $5 nor more than $50 for the first offense and for every 
ete day thereafter, after notification by an attendance officer, or in- 
- ou spector, not less than $5 nor more than $20. Failure to produce 
™ age or schooling certificate shall be prima facie evidence of the 
illegal employment of the child whose certificate is not produced 
Minnesota—Not less than $25 nor more than $50, for each offense. Failureto 
produce age or school certificate shall be prima facie evidence 
of the illegalemployment of the child for whom it is not produced. 
Missouri—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 and costs. 
Montana—Not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 
_ Nebraska—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense, provided that 
- sno conviction shall be had under this act unless the proceedings 
+ ‘a therefor shall be commenced within one year after the offense 
shall have been committed. Applying to (a). 
New Hampshire—Not more than $50 for each offense. Applying to (a). 
New Jersey—$50 for each offense. 
Rhode Island—Not more than $500. aa 
Vermont—Not more than $50. = 
Wisconsin—Not less than $10 nor more than $100 foreach offense. 


Fines or Imprisonment 


California—Not less than $50 nor more than $200 or imprisonment of not more 
than 60 days, or both fine and imprisonment. 
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Indiana—Not more than $50 for first offense and not more than $100 for second 
offense to which may be added imprisonment for not more than 10 
days, and for third offense fine of not less than $250 and not more 
than 30 days’ imprisonment in the county jail. 

lowa—Not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days. 

Louisiana—$100 for each offense or imprisonment in the parish jail not more 

than 30 days, or both at discretion of court. 

Michigan—Not less than $5 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less 

than ro days nor more than go days, or both at discretion of court. 

New York—Not less than $20 nor more than $100 for first offense; for second 

offense not less than $50 nor more than $200 or imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days, or both such fine and imprisonment; for 
third offense not less than $250 or imprisonment for not more 
than 60 days or both fine and imprisonment. 

Ohio—Not less than $10 nor more than $50 or imprisonment for not less than 10 

nor more than 30 days. 

Oregon—Not less than $10 nor more than $25 for first offense, not less than $25 
nor more than $50 for second, and imprisonment for not less than 10 
nor more than 30 days for each succeeding offense. 

Pennsylvania—Not less than $25 nor more than $500, or imprisonment for not 

less than 10 days nor more than 60 days for each offense. 


Penalty for Employer for Employment of Illiterates Who Do Not Go to Night 
School 


Fines Only 


Colorado—Not less than $25 and not more than $100. 
Connecticut—Not more than $50. 
Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 and to stand committed until 
such fines and costs are paid. 
Maryland—Not more than $100 for each offense. pa £ ve, 
Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50. 
New Hampshire—Not more than $20. } 
New York—$so0 for each offense. 


Fines or Imprisonment 


California—Not less than $50 nor more than $200, or imprisonment for not more 
than 60 days, or both fine and imprisonment for each offense. 
Michigan—Not less than $5 and not more than $100 or imprisonment for not less 
than ro nor more than go days, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 


Penalty for Employer for Refusing Entrance to or Obstructing Factory In- 


bs spectors or School Authorities. 


Fines Only 4 
California—Not less than $50 nor more than $200. 
Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offens 
mitted until such fines and costs are paid. af 
Maine—$5o. 
Maryland—Not less than $50 for each offense. a i 
Missouri—Not less than $25 nor more than fro, 
New Jersey—$so for each offense. ; 
Pennsylvania—Not more than $500. 


Rhode Island—Not more than $10. ' 
Wisconsin—Not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each offense. rai 
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Indiana—Not more than $50 for first offense and not more than $100 for secon 
offense to which may be added imprisonment for not more than 1 
mae days, and for third offense fine of not less than $250 and not more 
than 3o days’ imprisonment in the county jail. 
lowa—Not more than $100 and costs of prosecution or imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding 30 days. 

Kentucky—Not more than $100 or imprisonment not more than 6 months or 
both fine and imprisonment at discretion of jury. 
Michigan—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 or imprisonment for not less than 

ro nor more than go days, or both, at discretion of court. 

New York—Not less than $20 nor more than $100 for first offense, forsecond 

offense not less than $50 nor more than $200 or imprisonment {or 
not more than 30 days, or both such fine and imprisonment; for 
third offense not less than $250, or imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
Oregon—Not less than $10 nor more than $25 for first offense, not less than $2¢ 
nor more than $50 for second offense, and imprisonment for not less 
than ro nor more than 30 days for third and each succeeding offense, 
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Fines or Imprisonment 


a Penalty for Parent for Allowing Child to Be Employed Under Age (a) or, 


Alabama—Not more than $200. 
Arkansas—Not more than $500. 


Connecticut—Not more than $60 and every week of such employment to bea 

distinct offense. 

Georgia—Usual penalty for misdemeanor. 

Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $25 and to stand committed until such 

fines and costs are paid. 

Kentucky—Not more than $50 for first offense, and not more than $200 for sec- 

ond offense. 

Maine—Not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

Maryland—Not less than $5 nor more than $50 and for every day thereafter, 

after notification by inspector or attendance officer, not less than 

$5 nor more than $20. 

Massachusetts—Not more than $50 for the first offense, and for every day there- 

after that employment continues, after notification by a truant 

officer or by an inspector of factories, fine of not less than $5 

nor more than $20 for (a); not less than $50 nor more than 

$100 for (b). 

Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

Nebraska—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense, provided that 
- no conviction shall be had unless the proceedings therefor shall be 

commenced within one year after the offense shall have been com- 

mitted. Applying to (a). 

New Jersey—$50 for each offense. 

Oregon—Not less than $5 nor more than $25. . 7 ,. 

Pennsylvania—Not more than $500. 0 

Rhode Island—Not more than $20 for each offense. Applying to (b). 


Fines or Imprisonment 


California—Not less than $50 nor more than $200 or imprisonment of not more 
than 60 days, or both, for each offense. b- es 
Iowa—Not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days. 
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Mi —Not less than $5 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less 
than ro nor more than go days or both at discretion of court. ‘ 
Missouri—Not less than $10 nor more than $100, or imprisonment in county jail _ 
for not less than 2 nor more than 1o days or both, for each offense. 
Applying to (a). Jr 
South Carolina—Not less than $10 nor more than $50, or imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days, at discretion of court. Applying to ae ae 
Yermont—Not more than $50, and for violation after being notified by truant 
officer, not less than $5 nor more than $20 for each day of such a 
violation. 
West Virginia—Not rm) than $10 nor more than $20 for each offense. Applying 
to (a). 


Penalty for Parent for Allowing Illiterate Child to Be Employed Without 
= Attending Day or Night School 
Maryland—Not more than $20. 


Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. Me 
New Hampshire—Not more than $20. 


Michigan—Not less than $5 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less — 
than 10 nor more than go days, or both, at discretion of court. 


Penalty for Making Any False Statements in an Age or § oling Certificate 


Fines Only 


Connecticut—-Not more than $20. nes 
Georgia—Usual penalty for misdemeanor. 
Illinocis—Not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offense and to stand com- 

mitted until such fine and costs are paid. 


Kentucky—Usual punishment for perjury. 
Maine—$100. 
Massachusetts—Not more than $50. 
Minnesota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50. / 
New Hampshire—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. 
New Jersey—$50 for each offense. wet 


North Dakota—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 and costs. _ ar 


Oregon—Not less than $5 nor more than $50. ; 7 
South Dakota—Not iess than $10 nor more than $20. Ge ee 
Vermont—Not more than $50. = 


Fines or Imprisonment 


Alabama—Not less than $5 nor more than $100, or hard labor for term not ex- a 
ceeding 3 months. To be tried before some justice of the peace or - : 
other court or officer having jurisdiction for trial. oa 

Arkansas—Usual punishment for perjury. 

California—Not less than $5 nor more than $50, or imprisonment for not more 

than 30 days, or both fine and imprisonment. 

lowa—Not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days. : 

Maryland—-Not more than $50 or imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or 

both, at discretion of the court. ae 

New York—Not less than $20 nor more than $100 for first offense; for second _ a 

oe offense, not less than $50 nor more than $200, or imprisonment 

eae for not more than 30 days, or both; for third offense not lessthan _ 

_ $250, or imprisonment of not more than 60 days, or both. 
North Carolina —Punishment_at the discretion of the court. 
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Pennsylvania—Not less than $25 nor more than $500, or imprisonment for not 
less than 10 nor more than 60 days. 
South Carolina—Not less than $10 nor more than $50, or imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days at discretion of the court. 
Tennessee—Punishment usual for perjury. 
2. THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS a 3 


Almost all of the states having compulsory education laws provide for their 
enforcement by authorizing the appointment of one or more truant officers in 
each school district. These officers are usually appointed by the school authori. 
ties; they must notify parents of violations of compulsory education laws, and 
are given police powers for the arrest of truants. Their salaries are usually 
fixed by the boards appointing them and vary from no compensation to $2 for 
each working day. 

Penalty for Parent for Failure to Send Children to 

Connecticut —Not more than $5, each week’s failure to be a distinct offense. 

District of Columbia—Not more than $20. 

Idaho —Not less than $5 nor more than $25 for the first offense ; not less than $10 
nor more than $50 for the second and each subsequent offense; besides 
costs. 

Illinois—Not less than $5 nor more than $20 and costs and to stand committed 

until paid. 

Iowa—Not less than $3 nor more than $20 for each offense. 

Kansas—Not less than $5 nor more than $25. 

Maine—Not more than $25 for each offense. ; 

Maryland—Not more than $5 for each offense. 

Massachusetts—Not more than $20. - 

Minnesota—Not less than $10 nor more than $25 for the first offense. 

Montana—Not less than $5 nor more than $20. 

Nebraska—Not less than $5 nor more than $20. 

Nevada—Not less than $50 nor more than $100 for the first offense, not less than 

$1oo nor more than $200 for subsequent offenses. 

New Hampshire —$1o for first offense; $20 for each subsequent offense. 

North Dakota—Not less than $5 nor more than $20 for the first offense, not less 

than $10 nor more than $50 for subsequent offenses and costs. 

Oregon—Not less than $5 nor more than $25. 

Rhode Island—Not more than $20 for each offense. 

South Dakota—Not less than $10 nor more than $20 for each offense and to 

stand committed until fine and costs are paid. 

Vermont—Not less than $5 nor more than $25. 

Washington—Not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

West Virginia—$z2 for first offense and $5 for each subsequent offense. 

Wisconsin-—Not less than $5 nor more than $50 for each offense. 


Fines or Imprisonment 
California—Not more than $10, or imprisonment for not more than 5 days for 
\ a first offense, for subsequent offenses, not less than $10 nor more 
- than $50, or imprisonment for not less than 5 nor more than 25 

days, or both fine and imprisonment. 
Colorado—Not less than $5 or more than $20, or court may require parent oF 
guardian to give bond of $100, with sureties to the approval of 
Judge of county court, conditioned that he or she will cause child 
to attend some recognized school within 5 days after and to remain 
during term prescribed by law. Upon failure to pay fine or furnish 
bond, parent or guardian to be imprisoned in the county court not 
less than ro day nor more than 30 days. 
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Indiana—Not less than $5 nor more than $25, and in discretion of court, im- _ 
prisonment in county jail for not less than 2 nor morethan go days. 
Michigan—Not less than $5 nor more than $50, or imprisonment in county or 
city jail for not less than 2 nor more than go days, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Missouri—Not less than $10 nor more than $25, or imprisonment for not less 
than 2 nor more than ro days, provided that sentence may be re- 
mitted if child is immediately placed and kept in school. 

New Jersey—Punishable as a disorderly person. 

New Mexico—Not less than $5 nor more than $25, or imprisonment for not more 

than 10 days. 

New York—Not more than $5 for first offense and for each subsequent offense 
not more than $50, or imprisonment for not more than 30 days or 
both fine and imprisonment. 

Ohio—Not less than $5 nor more than $20, or imprisonment for not less than 10 

nor more than 30 days. 

aa —Not more than $2 for first offense and not more than $5 for each 


subsequent offense, and in default imprisonment for not more 
than 2 days for first offense and not more than 5 daysforeach 
subsequent offense. 
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competent officer appointed for the purpose, that it 


*This measure is not now specified in any statute though it is implied in the statute of New York, ena 


WHAT CONSTITUTES EFFECTIVE CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Effective legislation dealing with child-labor involves many differing elements 
including the child, the parent, the employer, the officials charged with the duty 
of enforcing the statutes, and finally the community which enacts laws, provides 
schools for the children when they are prohibited from working, supports and 
authorizes officers for the enforcement of the laws, prescribes penalties for their 
violation, assists dependent families in which the children are below the legal age 
for work. In the long run, the effectiveness of the law depends upon the con- 
science of the community as a whole far more than upon the parent and the 
employer acting together. 

With the foregoing reservations and qualifications duly emphasized, the fol- 
lowing summaries are believed to outline the substance of the effective legislation 
which it seems reasonable to try to secure in the present and the immediate future, ( 
They deal only with provisions for the child as a child, taking for granted the pro- 
visions for fire-escapes, safeguards for machines, toilet facilities and all those 
things which the child shares with the adult worker. ( 
An effective child-labor law rests primarily upon certain definite pro- 


hibitions among which are the following: 
ip 


LABOR Is PROHIBITED 


(1) for all children under the age of fourteen years, 

(2) for all children under sixteen years of age who do not measure sixty 
inches and weigh eighty pounds,* 

(3) for all children under sixteen years of age who cannot read fluently and 
write legibly simple sentences in the English language, 

(4) for all children under the age of sixteen years, between the hours of 7 
p. m. and 7 a. m., or longer than eight hours in any twenty-four hours, 
or longer than forty-eight hours in any week, 

(5) for all children under the age of sixteen years in occupations dangerous 
to life, limb, health or morals. 


THE CHILD 
Effective legislation requires that before going to work the child satisfy a 


(1) is fourteen years of age, and 

(2) is in good health, and 

(3) measures at least sixty inches and weighs eighty pounds, and 

(4) is able to read fluently and write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language, and 

(5) has attended school a full school year during the twelve months next 
preceding going to work 


THE PARENT 


Effective child-labor legislation requires that the parent y of th 
(1) keep the child in school to the age of fourteen years and longer if the of fo 
child has not completed its required school work, and ; Ne 
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(2) take - as to the exact age of the child before letting it begin to work, 
an 

(3) substantiate the oath by producing a transcript of the official record of 
the birth of the child, or the record of its baptism, or some other 
religious record of the time of the birth of the child, and must 

(4) produce the record of the child’s school attendance, signed by the prin- 
cipal of the school which the child last attended. 

Effective child-labor legislation requires that the employer before letting the 

child begin to work, 

(r) obtain and place on file ready for official inspection papers showing 

(a) the place and date of birth of the child substantiated by 

(b) the oath of the parent corroborated by 

(c) a transcript of the official register of births, or by a transcript of 

the record of baptism, or other religious record of the birth of 
the child, and by 

(d) the school record signed by the principal of the school which the 

child last attended, and by 

(e) the statement of the officer of the Board of Education or the 

Board of Health designated for the purpose, that he has 
approved the papers and examined the chiid. 

(2) After permitting the child to begin to work, the employer is required to 
produce the foregoing papers on demand of the school-attendance 
officer, the health officer and the factory inspectors. 

(3) In case the child cease to work, the employer must restore to the child 
the papers enumerated above. 

(4) During the time that the child is at work, the employer must provide 
suitable seats, and permit their use so far as the nature of the work 
allows; and must 

(5) post and keep posted in a conspicuous place, the hours for beginning 
work in the morning, and for stopping work in the middle of the day; 
the hours for resuming work and for stopping at the close of the day; 
and all work done at any time not specified in such posted notice con- 
stitutes a violation of the law. The total number of hours must not 
exceed eight in any one day or forty-eight in one week. 


Tue EMPLOYER 


THE OFFICIALS 
Effective legislation for the protection of children requires that the officials 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing it 
(1) give their whole time, not less than eight hours of every working day, to 
the performance of their duties, making night inspections whenever 
pa this may be necessary to insure that children are not working during 
4% the prohibited hours; and 
(2) treat all employers alike, irrespective of political considerations, of race, 
religion or power in a community; 
(3) prosecute all violations of the law; 
(4) keep records complete and intelligible enough to facilitate the enactment 
of legislation suitable to the changing conditions of industry. 


THE SCHOOL 

The best child-labor law is a compulsory education law covering forty weeks 
of the year and requiring the consecutive attendance of all the children to the age 
of fourteen years, and until sixteen years, unless they have meanwhile completed 
a specified portion of the curriculum, as eight years in Colorado or five years in 
New,York. It is never certain that children are not at work, if they are out of 
school. In order to keep the children, however, it is not enough to compel 
attendance—the schools must be modified and adapted to the needs of the 
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recent immigrants in the North and of the poor whites in the South, afford. 
ing instruction which appeals to the parents as worth having, in lieu of the Wages 
which the chiidren are forbidden to earn, and appeals to the children as interest. 
ing and attractive. No system of child-labor legislation can be regarded as 
effective which does not face and deal with these facts. 

The vacation school and camp promise reinforcement of the child-labor 
laws; which are now seriously weakened by the fact that the long vacation leayes 
idle upon the streets children whom employers covet by reason of the low price 
of their labor, while parents, greedy for the children’s earnings and anxious 
lest the children suffer from the life of the streets, eagerly seek work forthem. 
Nothing could be worse for the physique of the school child than being compelled 
to work during the summer; and the development of the vacation school and 
vacation camp alone seems to promise a satisfactory solution of the problem 
_ of the vacation of the city child of the working class. 


4 Tue CoMMUNITY 


_ Effective child-labor legislation places upon the community many duties, 
among which are 

(1) maintaining officials—men and women—school-attendance officers, 

health officers, and factory inspectors, all of whom need 

(a) salary and traveling expenses, 

(b) access at all reasonable times to the places where children are 
employed, 

(c) power to prosecute all violations of the statutes affecting working 
children, 

(d) tenure of office so effectively assured that they need not fear 
removal from office in consequence of prosecuting powerful 
offenders; 

(2) maintaining schools in which to educate the children who are prohibited 

from working; 

(3) maintaining vital statistics, especially birth records, such that the real 

age of native children may be readily ascertained; 

(4) maintaining provision for the adequate relief of dependent families in 

which the children are not yet of legal age for beginning work. 

More important, however, than the enactment of the foregoing provisions is 

the maintenance in the community of a persistent, lively interest in the enforce- 

ment of the child-labor statutes. Without such interest, judges do not enforce 
penalties against offending parents and employers; inspectors become discour- 
aged and demoralized; or faithful officers are removed because they have no 
organized backing, while some group of powerful industries clamors that the law 
is injuring its interest. Well-meaning employers grow careless, infractions be- 
come the rule, and workingmen form the habit of thinking that laws inimical to 
their interest are enforced, while those framed in their interest are broken with 
impunity. 

Upon parents there presses incessant poverty, urging them to seek opportunt- 
ties for wage-earning, even for the youngest children; and upon the em- 
ployers presses incessant competition, urging them to reduce the pay-roll by all 
means, fair and foul. No law enforces itself; and no officials can enforce a law 
which depends upon them alone. It is only when they are consciously the agents 
of the will of the people that they can make the law really protect the children 


effectively. 
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The best provisions of the law of New York, Illinois and Massachusetts have been included 


ie Standard Child Labor Law which follows: hey 


Be IT ENACTED, ETC., AS FOLLOWS: 
Sec. 1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, Child Under 
permitted or suffered to work in or in connection with any factory, 14 Years 
workshop, mercantile establishment, store, business office, telegraph 
office, restaurant, hotel, apartment house or in the distribution or trans- 
mission of merchandise or messages. It shall be unlawful tor any person, 
firm or corporation to employ any child under fourteen years of age 
in any business or service whatever, during any part of the term during ¥ 
which the public schools of the district in which the child resides are ots: 
in session. 


Sec. 2. No child between fourteen and sixteen years of age shall Child Under 
be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any factory, workshop od Years. 
or mercantile establishment unless the person or corporation employing 
him procures and keeps on file and accessible to the truant officers of __ 
the town or city, and to the inspectors of factories, an employment ~~ 
certificate as hereinafter prescribed, and keeps two complete lists of im + 
all such children employed therein, one on file and one conspicuously 
posted near the principal entrance of the building in which such children - 
areemployed. On termination of the employment of a child so regis- => 
tered, and whose certificate is so filed, such certificate shall be forth- 
with surrendered by the employer to the child or its parent or guar- 
* dian or custodian. The inspector of factories may make demand onan | 
employer in whose factory a child apparently under the age of sixteen Child 
years is employed or permitted or suffered to work, and whose employ- Seanaty 
ment certificate is not then filed as required by this article, that such years, 
employer shall either furnish him within ten days, evidence satisfactory 
of 1905, tO him that such child is in fact over sixteen years of age,or shall cease 
to employ or permit or suffer such child to work in such factory. The 
inspector of factories may require from such employer the same evidence 
of age of such child as is required on the issuance of an employment a 
certificate; and the employer furnishing such evidence shall not bere- __ 
quired to furnish any further evidence of the age of the child. In case 
such employer shall fail to produce and deliver to the inspector of fac- 
tories within ten days after such demand such evidence of age herein 
required by him, and shall thereafter continue to employ such child or | 
permit or suffer such child to work in such factory, proof of the giving 
of such notice and of such feilure to produce and file such evidence shall 
be prima facie evidence in any prosecution brought for a violation of 
this article that such child is under sixteen years of age and is unlawfully 
employed. 

Sec. 3. An employment certificate shall be approved only by the aad ; 
superintendent of schools or by a person authorized by him in writing, by Whom oi 
or, where there is no superintendent of schools, by a person authorized Approved, 
by the school committee: provided that no member of a school com- = 

mittee or other person authorized as aforesaid shall have authority to 
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“ 7 _ shall be determined by a medical officer of the board or department of 


employment, or the employment of a firm or corporation of which he is 

_ a member, officer or employee. 
ee Sec. 4. The person authorized to issue employment certificate Em 
rom ployment 
New York ‘hall not issue such certificate until he has received, examined, approved, Cettificat, 
Factory and filed the following papers duly executed: (1) The school record 
Law of 1903 of such child properly filled out and signed as provided in this article. 
_— 184 (2) A passport or duly attested transcript of the certificate of birth or 
Oregon baptism or other religious record, showing the date and place of birth 
Factory Law Of such child. A duly attested transcript of the birth certificate filed 
of 1904, according to law with a registrar of vital statistics, or other officer charged 

_ with the duty of recording births, shall be conclusive evidence of the age 


_ be taken before the officer issuing the employment certificate, who is 


such officer shall, after making such examination, sign and file in his office 


a weight and any distinguishing facial marks of such child, and that the 


attended and shall be furnished, on demand, to a child entitled thereto. 


- attended the public schools or schools equivalent thereto or parochial 


approve such certificate for any child then in or about to enter his own 


of such child. (3) The affidavit of the parent or guardian or custodian 
of a child, which shall be required, however, only in case such last men- 
tioned transcript of the certificate of birth be not produced and filed, 
showing the place and date of birth of such child; which affidavit must 


hereby authorized and required to administer such oath, and who shall 
not demand or receive a fee therefor. Such employment certificate 
shall not be issued until such child farther has personally appeared 
before and been examined by the officer issuing the certificate, and until 


a statement that the child can read and legibly write simple sentences in 
the English language and that in his opinion the child is fourteen years 
of age or upwards and has reached the normal development of a child 
of its age, and is in sound health and is physically able to perform the 
_ work which it intends to do. In doubtful cases such physical fitness 


health. Every such employment certificate shall be signed, in the pres- 
ence of the officer issuing the same, by the child in whose name it is 
issued. 


Sec. 5. Such certificate shall state the date and place of birthof Contents d 
the child, and describe the color of the hair and eyes, the height and Certificate. 


‘papers required by the preceding section have been duly examined, ap- 
proved and filed and that the child named in such certificate has appeared 
before the officer signing the certificate and been examined. 


Sec. 6. The school record required by this article shall be signed by 
_ the principal or chief executive officer of the school which such child has What to 1 1903, 
It shail contain a statement certifying that the child has regularly 


schools for not less than one hundred and sixty days during the school 
year previous to his arriving at the age of fourteen years or during the 
year previous to applying for such school record and is able to read and 
write simple sentences in the English language, and has received during 
such period instruction in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar 
and geography and is familiar with the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic up to and including fractions. Such school record shall also give 
the age and residence of the child as shown on the records of the school 
and the name of its parent or guardian or custodian. 


Sec. 7. The local board of education or the school committee of @ Report of 
city, village or town, shall transmit, between the first and tenth day of Certificates 
each month, to the office of the factory inspector, a list of the names of 
the children to whom certificates have been issued. 
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Sec. 8. No person under the age of sixteen years shall be employed Hours of - 
or suffered or permitted to work at any gainful occupation more than /#ber- 


forty-eight hours in any one week, nor more than eight hours in any one 
day; or before the hour of seven o'clock in the morning or after the hp 
hour of seven o'clock in the evening. Every employer shall post in a Se 


conspicuous place in every room where such minors are employed a . 
printed notice stating the hours required of them each day of the week, vq 
the hours of commencing and stopping work and the hours when the oe 
time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals begin and end. ee | 
The printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the State Inspector a 
of Factories, and the employment of any minor for longer time in any Ys 
day so stated shall be deemed a_violation of this section. Failure to 
Sec. 9. Whoever employs a child under sixteen years of age, and Produce ; 
whoever having under his control a child under such age permits such ©ettificate, = 
child to be employed in violation of sections one, two, or eight of this act, 
shall, for such offense, be fined not more than fifty dollars; and whoever 
continues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of this 
act after being notified by a truant officer or an inspector of factories 
thereof, shall for every day thereafter that such employment continues, 
be fined not less than five nor more than twenty dollars. A failure to 
produce to a truant officer or inspector of factories any employment 
certificate or list required by this act shall be prima facie evidence of 
the illegal employment of any person whose employment certificate 
is not produced or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or 
employer retaining employment certificates in violation of section 
five of this act shall be fined ten dollars. Every person authorized to ae 
sign the certificate prescribed by section five of this act whoknowingly 
certifies to any materially false statement therein shall be fined not more _ 
than fifty dollars. ae 
Sec. 10. Truant officers may visit the factories, workshops and peeeet ot 
mercantile establishments in their several towns and cities and ascertain Saenaet > aa. 
whether any minors are employed therein contrary to the provisions of Work ‘a7 
this act, and they shall report any cases of such illegal employment Places. 
to the school committee and to the inspector of factories. Inspec- = 
tors of factories and truant officers may require that the employment ~~ a a 


certificates and lists provided for in this act, of minorsemployedin such = 
factories, workshops or mercantile establishments, shall be produced 
for their inspection. Complaints for offenses under this act shall be 
brought by inspectors of factories. 

Sec. 11. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed Employ- 
at sewing belts, or to assist in sewing belts, in any capacity whateyer; — For- 
nor shall any child.adjust any belt to any machinery; they shall not oil Children 
or assist in oiling, wiping or cleaning machinery; they shall not operate Vader 16 
or assist in operating circular or band saws, wood-shapers, wood-jointers, Years of 
planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, emery or polishing A&®- “Zs 
wheels used for polishing metal, wood-turning or boring machinery, ta 
stamping machines in sheet metal and tinware manufacturing, stamping ; deh = 
machines in washer and nut factories, operating corrugating rolls, such Pr see ¥ 
as are used in roofing factories, nor shall they be employed in operating © 
any steam boiler, steam machinery, or other steam generating appa- 
tatus, or as pin boys in any bowling alleys; they shall not operate or assist 
in operating, dovgh brakes, or cracker machinery of any description; 
wire or iron straightening machinery; nor shall they operate or assist 
in operating rolling mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, grinding _ 
or mixing mill or calender rolls in rubber manufacturing, nor shall they _ 
operate or assist in operating laundry machinery; nor shall children be — 
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employed in any capacity in preparing any composition in which = = ~~ ll 


dangerous or poisonous acids are used, and they shall not be al 
in any capacity in the manufacture of paints, colors or white lead; nor 
shall they be employed in any capacity whatever in operating or assisting 
to operate any passenger or freight elevator; nor shall they be employed 
in any capacity whatever in the manufacture of goods for immoral] 
purposes, or any other employment that may be considered dangerous 
to their lives or limbs, or where their health may be injured or morals 
depraved; nor in any theatre, concert hall, or place of amusement where- 
in intoxicating liquors are sold; nor shall females under sixteen years 


of age be employed in any capacity where such employment “a 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 


FOR OR CONTRIBUTING TO THE DELINQUENCY OF CHILDREN. 


This valuable law, known as the Adult Delinquency law, is of particular 
importance for children working in street trades, for messengers and delivery 
boys and children whose work may bring them into immoral or dangerous sur- 
roundings. Under its provisions, for example, the saloonkeeper who sells liquors 
to a minor, as well as the parent or employer who sends the child to a saloon, 
are liable as contributors to his guilt. 


Section I. In all cases where any child shall be a delinquent child ora 
juvenile delinquent person, as defined by the statute of this state, the parent or 
parents, legal guardian, or person having the custody of such child, or any other 
person, responsible for, or by any act encouraging, causing or contributing to the 
delinquency of such child, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon trial and 
conviction thereon shall be fined in a sum not to exceed one thousand dollars 
($1,000), or imprisoned in the county jail for a period not exceeding one (1) year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. The court may impose conditions upon 
any person found guilty under this act, and so long as such person shall comply 
therewith to the satisfaction of the court the sentence imposed may be sus- 
pended. 
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NEWSBOY LAW 

Various cities throughout the country—such as Hartford, Conn., Portland, 
We, Detroit, Mich., etc.—have ordinances regarding the work of children in 
greet trades, but none of them are so worded or so enforced as to be of any value. 
Wassachusetts and New York alone have state laws regulating the work of news- 


s. 

The dangers of street trades for young boys have been ignored until within 
he last few years. Investigation shows the physical and moral injury which 
hese trades entail if unregulated. The worst evils are: 1. Irregularity of sleep 
md meals; 2. Encouragement to truancy and defiance of parental control; 
}. Nightwork; 4. Introduction to many vices on the street. 

In every community, these conditions prevail unchecked, to a greater or 
ss degree. In the absence of a more effective law, the Newsboy Law of New 
York is printed in full, with a brief statement of the provisions in which it is 
excelled by the Massachusetts law. 

The method of enforcing the New York law is radically defective. The 
statute requires the police to arrest offending newsboys, and provides for trial 
before a court empowered to commit to reformatory institutions. Three years’ 
experience proves that neither the uniformed nor the plain clothes police are 
willing or able to enforce this law. As the act of selling on the streets out of 
school hours, is a privilege which should be granted to school boys in good stand- 
ing, the enforcement of the law should necessarily be entrusted to the school 
authorities. 


LAWS OF NEW YORK 


AN ACT to amend the labor law relating to children working in streets and pub- 
lic places in cities of the first class and second. 
Became a law, April 8, 1903, with the approval of the Governor. 
1905. 

§ 174. Prohibited employment of children in street trades.—No male child 
under ten, and no girl under sixteen years of age shall, in any city of the first or 
_ class, sell or expose or offer for sale newspapers in any street or public 
place. 

§ 175. Permit and badge for newsboys, how issued.—No male child actually 
orapparently under fourteen years of age shall sell or expose or offer for sale said 
atticles unless a permit or badge as hereinafter provided shal! have been issued to 
him by the district superintendent of the board of education of the city and school 
district where said child resides, or by such other officer thereof as may be officially 
designated by such board for that purpose, on the application of the parent, 
guardian or other person having the custody of the child desiring such permit and 


Amended 


‘badge, or in case said child has no parent, guardian or custodian, then on the appli- 


tation of his next friend, being an adult. Such permit and badge shall not be 
issued until the officer issuing the same shall have received, examined, approved 
and placed on file, in his office, satisfactory proof that such male child is of the 
age of ten years or upwards. No permit or badge provided for herein shall be 
valid for any purpose except during the period in which such proof shall remain 
on file, nor shall such permit or badge be authority beyond the period fixed therein 
for its duration. After having received, examined, approved and placed on 
filesuch proof, the officer shall issue to the child a permit and badge. 

§ 176. Contents of permit and badge.—Such permit shall state the date and 
place of birth of the child, the name and address of its parent, guardian, custodian 
or next friend, as the case may be, and describe the color of hair and eyes, the 
height and weight, and any distinguishing facial mark of such child, and shall 
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further state that the proof required by the preceding section has been duly 
examined, approved and filed; and that the child named in such permit has 
appeared before the officer issuing the permit. The badge furnished by the 
officer issuing the permit shall bear on its face a number corresponding to the 
number of the permit, and the name of the child. Every such permit, and every 
such badge, on its reverse side, shall be signed in the presence of the officer issuing 
the same by the child in whose name it is issued. 


§ 177. Regulations concerning badge and permit.—The badge provided for 
herein shall be worn conspicuously at all times by such child while so working; 
and such permit and badge shall expire at the end of one year from the date of 
their issue. No child towhom such permit and badge are issued, shall transfer 
the same to any other person nor be engaged in any city of the first or second class 
as a newsboy, or shall sell or expose or offer for sale newspapers in any street 
or public place without having upon his person such badge, and he shall exhibit 
the same upon demand at any time to any police, or attendance officer, 


§ 178. Badge and permit to be surrendered.—The parent, guardian, custo- 
dian or next friend, as the case may be, of every child to whom such permit and 
badge shall be issued, shall surrender the same to the authority by which said 
permit and badge are issued, at the expiration of the period provided therefor. 


§ 179. Limit of hours.—No child to whom a permit and badge are issued 
as provided for in the preceding sections, shall sell or expose or offer for sale, any 
newspapers after ten o’clock in the evening. 


§ 179a. Violation of this article, how punished.—Any child who shall work 
in any city of the first or second class in any street or public place as a newsboy or 
shall sell or expose or offer for sale newspapers under circumstances forbidden by 
the provisions of this article, must be arrested and brought before a court or 
magistrate having jurisdiction to commit a child to an incorporated charitable 
reformatory or other institution, and be dealt with according to law; and if any 
such child is committed to an institution, it shall, when practicable, be committed 
to an institution governed by persons of the same religious faith as the parents of 
such child. 


§ 2. Nothing in this act contained shall be deemed or construed to repeal 
amend, modify, impair or in any manner affect any provision of the penal code or 
the code of criminal procedure. 


RCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
The following provisions of the Massachusetts law excel the New York law 
and should be incorporated in any statute hereafter adopted. 

No child shall work as a bootblack unless he is over ten years of age; and 
he shall not sell any other article except newspapers, unless he is over twelve 
years of age. 

Every permit shall be issued on the condition that the holder thereof shall, 
so long as he continues under the age of fourteen years, attend, during every 
session thereof, one of the public schools, or some regularly established school in 
the city of Boston, approved by the committee on licenses of said city. 

Any minor who violates any of said terms will be deprived of his permit and 


badge, and be fined. 
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[Refer to this bill as S. 2962.] 


ABILL TO ESTABLISH IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIORA 
BUREAU TO BE KNOWN AS THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the __ 
Department of the Interior a bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau. * 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chief, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, _ 
and who shall receive an annual compensation of $5,000. The said bureau shall — 
investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life, and shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and juvenile | 
courts, desertion and illegitimacy, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases __ 
of children of the working classes, employment, legislation affecting children in a 


the several States and Territories, and such other facts as have a bearing upon 
the health, efficiency, character and training of children. The chief of said — “ 
bureau shall, from time to time, publish the results of these investigations. orm 


Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau, until otherwise provided for by = 
law, an assistant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior,whoshall _ 
receive an annual compensation of $3,000; one private secretary to the chief of _ 
the bureau, who shal! receive an annual compensation of $1,500; a chief clerk, __ 
who shall receive an annual compensation of $2,000; one statistical expert at 
$2,000; four clerks of class four; four clerks of class three; two clerks of class 
two, and six clerks of class one; five clerks at $1,000 each; two copyists at $900 
each; one messenger at $720; two special agents at $1,400 each, and two special _ 
agents at $1,200 each 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to furnish a, 
sufficient quarters for the work of this bureau, at an annual rental not toexceed 
$2,000 


Sec 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its a 


passage. 


{Refer to this bill as S. so or H. R. 4462.) 


A BILL TO REGULATE THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR” 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA an 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United pe 
States of America in Congress assembled, That no child under fourteen yearsof 
age shall be employed, permitted, or suffered to workin any factory, workshop, | 
mercantile establisment, store, business office, telegraph office, restaurant, hotel, _ 
apartment house, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise or _ 
messages. No such child shall be employed in any work performed for wages or _ 
other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during the hours when the public PB 
schools of the District of Columbia are in session, nor be employed at any work __ 
before the hour of six o'clock in the morning or after the hour of seven o’clock in 
the evening. 
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Sec. 2. That no child under sixteen years of age shall be employed, permitted 
or suffered to work in any of the establishments named in section one, unless the 
person or corporation employing him produces and keeps on file and accessjbje 
to the inspectors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the District of 
Columbia an age and schooling certificate, and keeps two complete lists of all 
such children employed therein, one on file and one conspicuously posted near 
the principal entrance of the building in which such children are employed, 

Sec 3. That an age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by the 
superintendent of public schools, or by a person authorized by him in writing, 
who shall have authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no fee 
shall be charged therefor. 

Sec. 4. That an age and schooling certificate shall not be approved unless 
satisfactory evidence is furnished by duly attested transcript of the certificate of 
birth or baptism of such child, or other religious record, or the register of birth, or 
the affidavit of the parent or guardian or custodian of a child, which affidavit shall 
be required, however, only in case such last-mentioned transcript of the certif- 
cate of birth be not produced and filed, showing the place and date of birth of 
such child; which affidavit must be taken before the officer issuing the employ- 
ment certificate, who is hereby authorized and required to administer such oath, 
and who shall not demand or receive a fee therefor. 

Sec. 5. That the age and schooling certificate of a child under sixteen years 
of age shall be in the following form: sd 


AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATE a 


This certifies that I am the (father, mother, guardian or custodian) of (name 
and that (he or she) was born at (name of 
in the county of (name of county, if 


- 


Bnd State (or country) 


(Date) 

There personally appeared before me the above-named (name of person sign- 
and made oath that the foregoing certificate by 
(him or her) signed is true to the best of (his or her) knowledge and belief. I 
hereby approve the foregoing certificate of (name of child)..............++005: 
height (feet and inches)............. complexion (fair 
having no sufficient reason to 
doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein certified, I hereby certify that (he or 
she) can read at sight and (can or cannot) write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language, and that (he or she) has reached the normal development ofa 
child of (his or her) age, and is in sound health and is physically able to perform 
the work which (he or she) intends to do, and that (he or she) has regularly 
attended the public schools, or a school equivalent thereto, for not less than 130 
days during the school year previous to arriving at the age of fourteen years, or 
during the year previous to applying for such school record, and has received 
during such period instruction in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, and 
geography, and is familiar with the fundamental operations of arithmetic to and 
including fractions. 

This certificate belongs to (name of child in whose behalf it is drawn)....--- 
“PePoTerrTT TS and is to be surrendered to (him or her) whenever (he or she) 
leaves the service of the corporation or employer holding the same; but if not 
claimed by said child within thirty days from such time it shall be returned to the 
superintendent of schools. 
(Signature of person authorized to approve and sign, with 

official character or authority.) * 
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A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate shall be filled out and kept 
on file by the superintendent of public schools. Any explanatory mattermay be __ 
printed with such certificates, in the discretion of said superintendent. se 


Sec.6. That whoever employs a child under sixteen years of age, and who- Fi 
ever having under his control a child under such age permits such childtobeem- Ss 
ployed, in violation of sections one, two, eight or nine of this act, shall, for such 
offense, be fined not more than fifty dollars; and whoever continues to employ 
any child in violation of any of said sections of this act, after being notified by an — 
inspector authorized by this act or a truant officer of the District of Columbia, 
shall for every day thereafter that such employment continues be fined not less __ 
than five nor more than twenty dollars. A failure to produce to an inspector 
authorized by this act, or a truant officer of the District of Columbia, any age or > 
schooling certificate or list required by this act shall be prima facie evidence of — 
illegal employment of any person whose age and schooling certificate is not pro- _ 
duced or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or employer retaining any 
age and schooling certificate in violation of section five of this act shall be fined © 
tendollars. Every person authorized to sign the certificate prescribed by section _ 
five of this act who knowingly certifies to any materially false statement therein | 
shall be fined not more than fifty dollars. 


Sec.7. That inspectors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the 
District of Columbia may visit the factories, workshops, and mercantile establ sh- 
ments in the District of Columbia and ascertain whether any minors are employed 
therein contrary to the provisions of this act, and they shall report any cases of 
such illegal employment to the superintendent of public schools and the corpora- | 
tion counsel of the District of Columbia. Inspectors authorized by this act and 
the truant officers of the District of Columbia may require that the age and school- 
ing certificates and lists provided for in this act of minors employed in such 
factories, workshops or mercantile establishments shall be produced for their — 
inspection. : 

Sec. 8. That no minor under sixteen years of age shall be employed, per- . 
mitted, or suffered to work in any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile estab- | 
lishment more than eight hours in any one day, or after the hour of seven o’clock 
post meridian, and in no case shall the number of hours exceed forty-eight in a © 
week, 


Sec.9. That every employer shall post in a conspicuous place in every room — 
where such persons are employed a printed notice, stating the number of hours 
required of them on each day of the week, the hours of commencing and stopping ~ 
work, and the hours when the time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals 
beginandend. The printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the inspec- 
tors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the District of Columbia, and 
the employment of any such person for a longer time in any day than thatso _ 
stated shall be deemed a violation of this section. 


Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 


authorized to appoint two inspectors to carry out the purpose of this Act, at a es ; 
compensation not exceeding one thousand two hundred dollars each perannum, 
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(Refer to this bill as S. 6562 and H. R. 21,404) 5 


A BILL TO PREVENT THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
FACTORIES AND MINES 


This bill, known as the Beveridge-Parsons Child Labor Bill, marks the 
first attempt to cope with child labor throughout the country by the Federal 
Government. It is meant to fill the urgent need for uniformity of child labor 
laws in all the states, a uniformity hitherto not even approximated by separate 
efforts of the individual states as this Handbook illustrates. This bill, if enacted 
into law, will set a minimum standard below which the nation does not permit 
any of the states to fall. 

The Beveridge-Parsons Bill has been endorsed by the National Child Labor 
Committee, and an effort to secure its enactment will constitute one of the Com- 
mittee’s chief interests this winter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That six months from and after the 
passage of this act no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept 
for transportation the products of any factory or mine in which children under 
fourteen years of age are employed or permitted to work, which products are 
offered to said interstate carrier by the firm, person, or corporation owning or 
operating said factory or mine, or any officer or agent or servant thereof, for 
transportation into any other state or territory than the one in which said fac- 
tory is located. 

Sec. 2. That no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept for 
transportation the products of any factory or mine offered it for transportation 
by any person, firm, or corporation which owns or operates such factory or mine, 
or any officer, agent, or servant of such person, firm, or corporation, until the 
president or secretary or general manager of such corporation or a member of 
such firm or the person owning or operating such factory or mine shall file with 
said carrier an affidavit to the effect that children under fourteen years of age 
are not employed in such factory or mine 

Sec. 3. That the form of said affidavit shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. After the first affidavit is filed a 
like affidavit shall be filed, on or before July first and on or before December 
thirty-first of each year, with the interstate carrier to which such factory or mine 
offers its products for transportation; and after the first affidavit subsequent 
affidavits shall also state that no“children under fourteen’ years of age are em- 
ployed or permitted to work in said factory or mine or have been employed 
or permitted to work in said factory or mine at any time during the preceding 
six months. 

Sec. 4. That any officer or agent of a carrier of interstate commerce who is 
a party to any violation of this act or who knowingly violates any of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be punished for each offense by a fine of not more than 
ten thousand dollars nor less than one thousand dollars or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months nor less than one month or by both said fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. Any person by this act required 

to file the affidavit herein provided for who fails or refuses to file such affidavit 
or who shall make a false statement in said affidavit, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding twenty thousand dollars nor less than five thousand dollars or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year nor less than three months, or by both 
said fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 
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SOME RECENT JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 

The Supreme Court of California on the Constitutionality of the 

Child Labor Law of 1905. (Ex parte Spencer, Crim. Nos. 1332, 
86 Pacific Reporter, p. 896.) * 

This case involved four complaints, relating to four different 
children employed under 14 years of age in the workshop and 
boiler room of a steamer, the child not then having a permit to 
work from the judge of the juvenile court of the county, and the 
time of employment not being in vacation of the public schools. 
Judge Shaw tor the court said: 

The second clause of section 2 of the act provides that no 
child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any mer- 
cantile institution, office, laundry, manufactory, workshop, 
restaurant, hotel, or apartment house, or in the distribution or 
transmission of merchandise or messages; provided, that upon the 
sworn statement of the parent that the child is over twelve years 
of age and that the parent or parents are unable, from sickness 
to labor, the judge of the juvenile court, in his discretion, may 
jssue a permit allowing such child to work for a specific time, and 
provided, further, that during the time of the regular vacation 
of the public schools of the city or county, any child over twelve 
years of age may work at any of the prohibited occupations, upon 
a permit from the principal of the school attended by the child 
during the immediately preceding term. Section 4 of the act 
declares that a violation of any of the provisions of the act shall 
be a misdemeanor. The complaints charge violations of these 
provisions. 

Several objections on constitutional grounds are made to the The Objec- 
validity of the act. It is claimed that it is special law for the tions. 
punishment of crime, where a general law could be made applicable, 
and therefore, contrary to sections 2 and 33 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of California; that it is not of uniform operation, but La 
is discriminatory; and hence in conflict with sections 11 and 21 au 

of Article I, and that it would deprive persons of the right to cee 
acquire and possess property, thus violating section 1 of Article I 
of the State Constitution and the Fourteenth Amendment to the _ a 
Constitution of the United States. 

The presumption always is that an act of the Legislature is Legislative 
constitutional, and when this depends on the existence, or non- Act should be 
existence, of some fact, or state of facts, the determination thereof — 

Is primarily for the legislature, and the courts will acquiesce in its — 
decision, unless the error clearly appears (Bourland v. Hildreth, 
26 Cal. 184; University v. Bernard, 57 Cal. 612; In re Madera Irr. 
Dist., 92 Cal. 310; Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 718; Tiedman on 
Police Power, Vol. 1, p. ro, note; Cooley, Const. Lim. 7th Ed. 228.) 
Every possible presumption is in favor of the validity of a statute, 
and this continues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational 
doubt. One branch of the government cannot encroach on the 
domain of another without danger. The safety of our institutions 
depends in no small degree on a strict observance of this salutary 
Tule.” (Sinking Fund Cases, Supra.) ‘‘The delicate act of de- 


*By courtesy of the West Publishing Co. 
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; 44 claring an act of the Legislature unconstitutional and void should 

_ never be exercised unless there is a clear repugnancy between the 
_ statute and the organic law. . . . In a doubtful case the 
benefit of the doubt is to be given to the Legislature; but it is to be 
remembered that the doubt to which this rule of construction 
refers is a reasonable doubt as distinguished from vague conjecture 
or misgivings.”’ (Bourland v. Hildreth, supra.) 


From their tender years, immature growth and lack of expe- 
rience, and knowledge, minors are mcre subject to injury from 
excessive exertion and less capable of self-protection than adults, 
They are therefore, peculiarly entitled to legislative protection 
and form a class to which legislation may be exclusively directed 
without falling under the constitutional prohibitions of special 
Jegislation and unfair discrimination. 

Law does not The first objection to the validity of the part of the section 
Discriminate above stated is that it is discriminatory and special because it 
lei does not prohibit such employment of minors in all occupations, 
but only in those specifically mentioned; that work at other places, 
of which saloons, barber shops, railroads, ferries and warehouses 
are specified by counsel as instances, would be equally injurious, 
and that in order to be general and uniform they should be included 
in the prohibition. The objection is two-fold; first, that the 
legislation constitutes an unfair discrimination against the par- 
ticular trades mentioned; second, that it unduly and without 
reasonable cause restricts the right of minors to work at any and 
every occupation in which they may wish to engage. There is 
nothing in the act to indicate a purpose on the part of the legis- 
lature to make use of the laudable object of protecting children 
as a mere pretense under which to impose burdens upon some 
occupations or trades and favor others. It appears to have been 
framed in good faith and for the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare by protecting minors from injury by overwork and facili- 
tating their attendance at schools. The legislature may undoubt- 
edly forbid the employment of children under the age of fourteen 
years at any regular occupation if the interests of the children and 
the general welfare of society will be thereby secured and pro- 
moted. The power to forbid their employment in certain occupa- 
tions and not in all depends on the question whether or not any 
appreciable number of children are employed in the callings not 
_ forbidden, and whether or not those callings are injurious to them, 
or less injurious than those forbidden. If certain occupations 
are especially harmful for young children and others are not 80, 
there can be no serious doubt that it is within the power of the legis- 
lature to forbid their employment in one class and permit it im 
the other. The difference in the results would justify the classi- 
fication with a view to the difference in the legislation. Also, if 
children are employed in certain occupations to their injury and 
are not employed at all in others, or so infrequently that the 
number is inappreciable and insignificant, the occupations regu 
larly employing them have no ground to complain of discriminé 
tion. They compose the entire class to which the legislation 
directed, the class which causes the injury to be prevented. And 
upon the facts assumed neither the children engaged in the occupa 
tions in which they are employed nor the persons would be affected 
by the prohibition as to other occupations. The prelimimaty 
questions as to the effect of the specified occupations on the 
children and the number of children engaged therein, are questions 
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of fact for the legislature to ascertain and determine. It has 
determined that the facts exist to authorize the particular legis- 
lation. If any rational doubt exists as to the soundness of the 
legislative judgment upon the existence of the facts, that doubt 
must be resolved in favor of the legislative action and the law 
must accordingly be held to be valid in these respects. The speci- 
fications of forbidden callings are broad and comprehensive. 
yen of these which as counsel assert, are omitted trom the classi- 
fication, we cannot say that a saloon is not a “‘mercantile institu- 
tion,” it being a place where merchandise is sold; nor that a barber 
shop is not a “workshop,” it being a place where a handicraft is 
carried on; nor that ferries and railroads are not engaged in the 
“distribution or transmission of merchandise or messages.”’ At all 
events, in view of the rule that a statute must be liberally construed 
to the end that it may be declared constitutional rather than 
unconstitutional, (People v. Hayne, 83 Cal. 117; 26 Am. & Eng. 
Encyc. of Law, 640), we would not give the description of for- 
bidden occupations this narrow construction in order to make the 
law invalid. The decision of the legislature that the specified 
occupations are more injurious to children than others not men- 
tioned and hence the subject of special regulation, and that they 
constitute practically all the injurious occupations in which 
children are employed at all, and therefore, the only cases in which 
regulation is needed, is not so manifestly incorrect, not so beclouded 
with doubt concerning its accuracy, as to justify the court in 
declaring it unfounded and the law, consequently, invalid. 

There is a provise to this clause of the section, to the effect 
that if either parent of such child makes a sworn statement to the 
judge of the juvenile court of the county, that the child is over 
twelve years of age, and that the parent or parents are unable, 
from sickness, to labor, such judge, in his discretion, may issue a 
permit allowing such child to work for a time to be specified therein. 
There is no force to the objection that this discriminates orphans 
and abandoned children. The exception allowed by the proviso 
is not made for the direct benefit of the child, but for the sick 
parent. It is a burden put upon the child because of the special 
necessity of his case which justifies the different provision respect- 
ing him. The legislature deems the necessity of allowing the 
child to work to aid in the support of the sick parent, sufficient to 
outweigh the benefits which would otherwise accrue from the 
education and protection of the child during such inability. If 
there are no parents whose necessities the child’s labor could 
alleviate, the reason for this exception is wanting. The pro- 
vision seems a reasonable one in view of the conditions upon 
which, alone, it can apply. 

There is a further proviso or exception, to the effect that any 
child over twelve years old may work at the prohibited occupations 
during the time of the regular vacations of the public schools of 
the city or county, upon a permit from the principal of the school 
attended by the child during the term next preceding such vaca- 
tion. This does not, as counsel contends, give the principals of 
the public schools the exclusive power to give the contemplated 
permits. Its true meaning is that the permit is to be given by 
the principal of the school which the child has attended, whether 
the school is public or private, but that it can extend only to the 
time of the public school vacation. This act was approved 
February 20, 1905. Its provisions relating to attendance upon 
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schools, and those of section 1 of the act of March 24, 1903 (Stats 
1903, 388), with the amendment of March 20, 1905 (Stats, 905, 
388), to said section 1 must be considered together. The act of 
1903 in effect, requires all children to attend, either the public 
schools, or a private school, during at least five months of the time 
of the sessions of the public schools. The amendment of March 
20, 1905, extends the time of such compulsory attendance s0 as to 
embrace the whole period of the public school session. Therefore 
if the parents, guardians or custodians of a child choose to send 
it to a private school, it must attend thereon at least during the 
time the public schools are in session. A permit may then be 
obtained for it to work during the vacation of the public schools 
if its irterests or necessities so require, without subjecting it to 
conditions substantially different from those affecting the children 
attending the public schools. There is no discrimination. The 
legislature has the power to make such reasonable regulations as 
these with respect to the time of the vacations of schools, whether 
public or private, in the interest of the public welfare and the 
welfare of the children. 

A third clause of section 2 declares that no child under sixteen 
years of age shall work at any gainful occupation during the hours 
that the public schools are in session, unless such child can read 
English at sight and write simple English sentences, or is attending 
night school. The first clause of section 2 provides that no minor 
under sixteen shall work in any mercantile institution, office, 
laundry, manufacturing establishment, or workshop, between 
ten o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in the morning. Section 
5 of the act further provides that nothing in the act is to be con- 
strued to prevent the employment of minors at agricultural, 
viticultural, horticultural or domestic labor, during the time the 
public schools are not in session, or during other than school hours. 
The petitioner’s contention with respect to the first and last clause 
of section 2 is that they constitute such important parts of the 
statute that it cannot be presumed that the legislature would 
have adopted the other parts thereof if it had been aware of the 
invalidity of these particular provisions and hence the whole 
act must fall. We cannot accede to this proposition. They are 
separable and independent provisions and are not so important 
to the entire scheme as to justify us in concluding that the legis- 
lature would have refused to adopt the other parts without these, 
and thereby to declare the entire statute invalid. 

Nor can it be conceded that these provisions are invalid. 
The principles already discussed apply with equal force to the 
first clause of the section. The proviso concerning illiterate 
children is a reasonable regulation to prevent those having control 
of such children from working them to such an extent as to hinder 
them from acquiring, or endeavoring to acquire, at least the 
beginning of an education before arriving at the age of sixteen 
years. The exemption of domestic labor and the several kinds 
of farming from the operation of the act is not an unreasonable 
discrimination. Such work is generally carried on at the home 
and as a part of that general home industry which should not be 
too much discouraged, and it is usually under the immediate care 
and supervision of the parents or those occupying the place 0 
parents, and hence is not liable to cause so much injury. These 
circumstances distinguish them from the prohibited industnes 
and is a sufficient reason for the exemption. oe 
We find no reasonable ground for declaring the law a 
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The Supreme Court of Michigan on the application of the statute forbidding 
employment of minors under 16 years at any employment by which life or limb 
ig endangered. (Sterling v. Union Carbide Company, 105 Northwestern 
Reporter, page 755.) 


This case involved the application of a statute relating to the employment 
of children under 16 years of age, any employment by which life or limb is 
endangered being thereby forbidden. Sterling was under 16 years of age, and 
was employed by the Union Carbide Company at putting sheets of metal 
through a corrugating machine. While so engaged he attempted to remove a 
partly detached corner from one of the sheets, and his hand was drawn into the 
rollers and severely injured. 

Damages were allowed in the circuit court of Chippewa County, and, on 
appeal, by the supreme court of the state. Sterling testified that he knew 
he was liable to get hurt if his fingers got caught in the rollers, and that it was 
dangerous to reach toward the sheet when it was nearly through, but that he 
did not at the time have the dangerin mind. He also testified that he was given 
no instructions as to the operation of the machine. 

Judge Montgomery for the court said in part :—“‘It is insisted by appellant's 
counsel that the employment of the plaintiff was not the approximate cause of 
the injury. Whatever view may be entertained under statutes differently 
worded, we think it entirely clear that the disregard of the inhibition of this 
statute, by placing the plaintiff at work at an employment where his life or limb 
was endangered, constituted the negligence or wrong of which plaintiff has the 
right to complain, and that the causal connection between that wrong and the 
injury to plaintiff is clear. Closely connected with this question is that of 
assumption of risk. This question we regard as settled (i. e., that in s 
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The Supreme Court of Oregon on the Constitutionality of the Child Labor 
Law of 1905, (State v. S'icrey, 86 Pacific Reporter, page 881.) 


The defendant was accused by information of the crime of employing a 
minor under the age of 16 years for a greater period than ten hours a day, in 
violation of section 5 of the child labor law of 1905, which reads as follows: 
“No child under sixteen years of age shall be employed at any work before the 
hour of seven in the morning, or after the hour of six at night, nor employed for 
longer than ten hours for any one day, nor more than six days in any one week; 
and every such child, under sixteen years of age, shall be entitled to not less 
than thirty minutes for meal time at noon, but such meal time shall not be 
included as part of the work hours of the day; and every employer shall post 
in a conspicuous place where such minors are employed, a printed notice stating 
the maximum work hours required in one week, and in every day of the week, 
from such minors.” General Laws of Oregon, 1905, p. 343. 

A demurrer to the information was overruled, and he entered a plea of not 
guilty. Upon the trial it was stipulated that the averment of the information 
were true, and he was thereupon adjudged guilty and sentenced to pay a fine 
and costs. From this judgment he appeals, claiming that the law which he is 
accused of violating is unconstitutional and void because in conflict with the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
that no state shall “depriv any person of life, liberty, or property, without the 
process of law,” and of section 1 of article 1 of the Constitution of this state, _ 
which reads: “We declare that all men, when they form a social compact, are 
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equal in rights.” These constitutional provisions do not limit the power of 
the state to interfere with the parental control of minors, or to regulate the right 
of a minor to contract, or of others to contract with him. 2 Tiedeman on State 
and Fed. Con., §195. It is competent for the state to forbid the employment of 
children in certain callings merely because it believes such prohibition to be for 
their best interest, although the prohibited employment does not involve a direct 
danger to morals, decency, or of life or limb. Such legislation is not an unlay. 
ful interference with the parents’ control over the child or right to its labor, nor 
with the liberty of the child. People v. Ewer, 141 N. Y. 129, 36 N. E. 4 25 
L. R. A. 794, 38 Am. St. Rep. 788, affirming In re Ewer, 70 Hun, 239, 24 N. Y, 
Supp. 500. Laws prohibiting the employment of adult males for more than 
a stated number of hours per day or week are not valid unless reasonably neces- 
sary to protect the public health, safety, morals or general welfare, because 
the right to labor or employ labor on such terms as may be agreed upon is a 
liberty or property right guaranteed to such persons by the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and with which the state cannot inter- 
fere. Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 25 Sup. Ct. 539, 49 L. Ed. 937. But 
laws regulating the right of minors to contract do not come within this princi- 
ple. They are not sui juris, and can only contract to a limited extent. They are 
wards of the state and subject to its control. As to them the state stands in the 
position of parens patriz and may exercise unlimited supervision and control over 
their contracts, occupation, and conduct, and the liberty and right of those 
who assume to deal with them. This is a power which inheres in the gov- 
ernment for its own preservation and for the protection of the life, person, health, 
and morals of its future citizens. “It has been well remarked,” says Mr. Justice 
Gray in People v. Ewer, supra, “that the better organized and trained the race, 
the better it is prepared for holding its own. Hence it is that laws are enacted 
looking to the compulsory education by parents of their children, and to their 
punishment for cruel treatment; and which limit and regulate the employment of 
children in the factory and the workshop to prevent injury from excessive labor. 
It is not, and cannot be disputed, that the interest which the state has in the 
physical, moral, and intellectual well-being of its members warrants the implica- 
tion, and the exercise, of every just power, which will result in preparing the 
child, in future life, to support itself, to serve the state, and in all the relations 
and duties of adult life to perform well and capably its part.” 

The supervision and control of minors is a subject which has always been 
regarded as within the province of legislative authority. How far it shall be 
exercised is a question of expediency and propriety which it is the sole province 
of the Legislature to determine. The judiciary has no authority to interfere 
with the Legislature’s judgment on that subject, unless, perhaps, its enactments 
are so manifestly unreasonable and arbitrary as to be invalid on that account. 
It is not a question of constitutional power. “The constitutional guaranty of the 
liberty of contract,” says Mr. Tiedeman, “does not, therefore, necessarily cover 
their [minors’] cases, and prevent such legislation for their protection. So far 
as such regulations control and limit the powers of minors tu contract for labor, 
there has never been, and never can be, any question as to their onstitutionality. 
Minors are the wards of the nation, and even the control of them by parents 
is subject to the unlimited supervisory control of the state.” 1 Tiedeman on 
State and Fed. Con., p. 335. And Mr. Freund, in his work on Police Powers, 
says: “The constitutionality of legislation for the protection of children or 
minors is rarely questioned; and the Legislature is conceded a wide discretion 
in creating restraints.” And: “Even the courts which take a very liberal view 
of individual liberty and are inclined to condemn paternal legislation would con- 
cede that such paternal control may be exercised over children, so especially im 
the choice of occupations, hours of labor, payment of wages, and everything 
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UNITED STATES CE NSUS 1900. 


(Population, Vol. II, Part 11, Table 65—p. 422.) 


The following tables exhibit the actual numbers, not percentages, of illiterate 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen years in each state in 1900, Ip 
the official table the states are arranged alphabetically, and this is here repro. 
duced in the left column. 

For readier comparison the writer has compiled an additional table identical 
with that except that, instead of the alphabetical arrangement, the states are 
placed in the order of the literacy of the children, those states being grouped at 
the bottom of the scale which have the largest number of illiterate children, and 


those at the top which have the least number of illiterate children of the a 
ge 
under consideration. For greater convenience, the table is divided by horizontal 
lines into four groups of thirteen states each. 
; ILLITERATE CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 10 AND IN EACH 
STATE. 
1,279 s. Nevada.. 275 
8,389 10. District of Columbia.. erro 398 
209 13. South Dakota 472 
4 4,044 14. New Hampshi $57 
1.454 Rhode Island 691 
17. orth akota 606042 3 
5.859 43. California 1,279 
i see 11,660 688 
Montana. 374 27- Wisc 
1 412 238 Michig 1,744 
Pennsylvania. . 6,326 39. Florida 
Rhode Island. . 691 #40 11,00 
South Carolina. . 51,536 41. Indian Territory... 12,172 
South Dakota... 472 42. Kentucky.. a 21,247 
Tennessee..... 36.375 43. Arkansas........... 7 
Washington. 349 48. North Carolina... 
5,819 49. South Carolina... 
isconsin.... -1,688 50, Louisiana..........-. 
The United States. . Crate 579047 


*See page Schedule B, VL 
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Throughout classical and medieval philosophizing runs a 
theory of a paramount or fundamental law, permanent in kind, 7 
because fixed in nature. This theory in its modern form, after _ 
voicing itself for a time in the Cromwellian period, came to the 
front in the American Revolution, and found its proper expression 
in the written constitution. In our federal system, owing to the 
rigidity of the national constitution, the development of that docu- 
ment must be traced in the varying decisions of the supreme court 
of the United States. In the commonwealths a more flexible 
system of amendment prevails, and for that reason changes in 
what the states consider to be their fundamental law, may be 
traced more easily in the constitutions themselves, subject as they 
; are to frequent revision and amendment. 

In the revolutionary period these constitutions were few in 
- number, small in size, and contained a mere framework of govern- 
~~‘ mental organization. Since that time some two hundred state 
constitutions have been made or revised. The forty-five now in 
force average in length over fifteen thousand words, the longest, 
that of Louisiana, having about forty-five thousand. In place of 
fundamentals only, they are filled with details, so petty in many 
instances, as hardly worthy even to be dignified as statutory. 

This tendency to enlargement is not without justification. 
The proper solution of problems arising from the complexity of 
modern interests, demands more wisdom and knowledge tnan is 
usually found in legislatures, which are often incompetent and 
sometimes venal. The democratic demand for legislation through 
convention, is really a demand for legislators of a high grade. To 
legislatures in consequence are left the mere details of legislation 
with a minimum of discretion in the formulation of statutes. 


IRead December 27, 1906, before the Third Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association at Providence, R. I. 
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Annals of the American Academy 
Their ability in this sort of thing is well seen in the biennial output _ 
by the states of nearly twenty thousand statutes, three-fifths of 
which are local, private, or special in kind. : 
Our present state constitutions represent different stages of 
development and may be divided into four sets: (1) the six New 
England constitutions, (2) the ten made during the twenty-five 
years ending with 1865, (3) the fourteen made from that dateupto 
1886, and (4) the fifteen new and revised constitutions of the last 
twenty years. Three more will likely be added to this number _ 
within the next twelve months,? and an average of one per year 
may be expected from that time on. The process of amendment, _ 
through which about twenty additions are made annually to our 
constitutions, tends to modernize all of these. 
A comparison of these sets shows that the starting point for 
the study of state constitutions is the article on the lawmaking 
department. This powerful body in revolutionary days completely 
overshadowed the other two departments, and was practically 
the repository of the sovereign powers of the state. Though the — 
theory of the separation of powers was held, all really important | 
powers were in fact entrusted to the legislature. This is by no 
means the present condition. Not only have the other two depart- 
ments been built up and strengthened at the expense of the assem- 
bly, but three other departments of government have developed - 
into importance, and should be considered in any discussion of the 
division of sovereign powers. If the government is that organiza- 
tion through which all the sovereign powers of the state may be 
expressed, then surely in modern times we should speak not merely 
of the three historic departments of government, viz., the execu- 
tive, the judicial, and the legislative, but also of the differentia- 
tions from these, the administration, the electorate, and that 
nameless agency, which in every state has the legal right to formu- 
late the fundamental law, an agency which, for want of a better 
name, may be called the Legal Sovereign. These six departments 
unitedly may exercise every conceivable power included within 
the term sovereignty. 
The general tendency in regard to these six departments of 
government, as shown by our existing constitutions, will be indicated 
in order, and then attention directed to the lengthy series of limita- 
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tions placed on the exercise of other powers not removed from 
legislative discretion. 

I. Administration.—Historically administration is of course 
part of the executive function, but in our revolutionary period it 
was at first controlled and in part carried on by the legislatures. 
This was done through committees, temporary and then permanent. 
The work performed by these was gradually transferred to paid 
officials, who, as functions became specialized, were organized, for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of administration, into the 
numerous boards, commissions, and departments of government. 

- Most of our states are still in this stage of development. Every 
new line of activity results in the formation of a special board or 
department, the organization and powers of which are frequently 
defined in the constitution. This also regularly provides for the 
election by popular vote of the heads of the chief administrative 
departments, such as the secretaries of state and of the treasury, 
the comptroller, or auditor, and the superintendent of education. 
As these numerous boards and departments really perform the 
larger part of governmental business, it is surely advisable that the 
several articles and provisions of the constitution be gathered 
together and placed under a separate heading entitled, departments 
of administration. Their functions also should be codérdinated, 

unified, and thoroughly supervised. The absence of such centrali- 

- gation is perhaps the greatest weakness in local administration. 

_ §upervisory control over such bodies by legislative committees 
tends to become merely nominal, with the inevitable consequences 
of inefficency and lack of economy. There is however a strong ten- 
dency to center such powers in the executive, making him the 

_ head of the administration as in the national system. This is done 

_ by bestowing on him large powers in appointment and removal, 
authority to demand reports, and to investigate the management 
of departments. 

Il. The Executive-—Aside from control over administration, 

_ the chief gain in power on the part of the executive is his veto over 
‘egislation. In 1788 two states only had placed the veto power in 
their constitutions, at this time but two states withhold it. Thirty- 

one states adopt the national fraction of two-thirds of both houses 
to override the veto, the other twelve prefer a majority or three-fifths. 
Thirty states now allow the governor to veto items of appropriation 
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bills, and three of these also allow him to veto part or parts of any 
bill. If adjourment intervenes between the sending of a bill to the 
governor and its return approved or vetoed, ten states allow the 
governor a period of from three to thirty days to decide whether 
or not to approve such bills. Eighteen states allow him to file 
objections with the secretary of state, thereby defeating the bill. 
The veto power, especiaily when strengthened by the power to veto 
items and to approve or disapprove after adjournment, has aided 
greatly in the enlargement of the importance of the executive and 
in the conservation of public interests. 

The governor’s term of office is four years in twenty-one states, 
two years in the same number, three in New Jersey and one year 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The office of lieutenant- 
governor is still retained in thirty-two of the states. He presides 
over the senate in thirty of these. In Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island, he is a member of the council, or of the senate, ex-officio, but 
presides only in the absence of the governor, who by constitution 
is presiding officer. The old-fashioned executive council is still 
retained by three of the New England states, and a modified form 
of it in North Carolina. lowa by statute has an executive council 
made up of the governor and the heads of three departments. 

Ill. The Judiciary Department.—The older constitutions dis- 
posed of this department in few words. Discretionary power was 
conferred on the legislature, and judges, appointed by governor 
or legislature, usually held a life tenure. The newer constitutions 
completely reverse this practice. The court, in the United States, 
does not simply decide cases, it interprets finally the constitution, 
and to that extent is a political factor. For this reason complex 
business conditions and the rise of corporate interests, necessitate 
much more attention to this department of government. The 
constitution of Louisiana, for instance, devotes about twelve thou- 
sand words to the courts of the state and of the city and parish 
of New Orleans. The newer constitutions regularly outline the 
grades of courts, define their powers, set the boundaries for judicial 
districts, and regulate the number and tenure of the judiciary. 
Three of the original states still retain a life tenure, but all others 
fix a term of years for judges of the supreme court; the term 
varies from two to twenty-one years. Twenty states favor the 
six-year term, eight and twelve years are the terms next favored, 
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three states have long terms, and Vermont a two-year tenure. 

Six states only retain appointment through the governor aided by 
council or senate. Four choose through the legislature, and one 
nominates through the governor and elects through the assembly. 
The other states all elect their judiciary and show no tendency in 

the other direction. Four of the New England states still allow 

the governor or assembly to ask the supreme court for opinions on ~ 
questions of law, South Dakota and Florida allow the governor — 
this privilege, but all the other states with greater wisdom reject 
this provision. There is a marked tendency in the constitutions ae 
merge law and equity into a common procedure, to modify the | mn 
jury, to define libel, and to safeguard the exercise of eminent domain a = 
by quasi-public corporations. All these tendencies unitedly show — 
a strong determination to make the judicial system responsible | 
directly to the electorate. 

IV. The Constitutional Convention.—The modern theory of a 
fundamental law, and its embodiment in the written constitution, 
have necessitated the development of a governmental agency for __ 
the express purpose of formulating the fundamental law. Two = 
forms of this agency are in use among the states, the legislatureand  — 
the convention. | 

(1) The legislature in the performance of this office is not prop- 
erly a legislature, but a convention. This is shown by the fact _ 
that its recommendations are not sent to the governor for his 
approval or veto, but to the electorate for final decision. = 
older method of amendment was through the action of two assem- a‘ 
blies and large fractional votes by assembly and electorate. 


states. 

state (New Hampshire) amends only in convention: 

Delaware use the referendum for final decision. Seventeen of ol 

constitutions still require a two-thirds vote of both houses on 

amendments; seven, a three-fifths vote; in sixteen a majority is 

sufficient. Only two states require more than a majority for ref- 

erenda, Rhode Island (three-fifths), and New Hampshire (two- | 

thirds) ; the usual requirement, that of twenty-eight states, is — 
“a majority of those voting thereon,”’ but a few make amendment 
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well nigh impossible by requiring a majority of the electors, or a 
majority of those voting at a general election. 
(2) Few seem to realize the importance of the constitutional 


convention in American state governments. It is the great arti a 


through which democracy finds expression. In its latest form, 
that of a body made up of delegates elected from districts of equal : 
population, it is one of the greatest of our political inventions. ; 
Through it popular rights may be secured in the constitution, | ri 


legislative tyranny restrained, and powerful interests subordinated — ‘ 


to the general welfare. Not that these objects have as yet been © 
attained, but the agency is here through which an enlightened 
public opinion can express itself. 

All but thirteen of the states expressly provide for the calling 
of a convention. In twelve of the thirteen, conventions can be 
called under legislative authority. In one state only (Rhode 
Island) is there doubt about the matter. Its supreme court in 
1883, when requested by the senate for an opinion, in its reply 
concluded that under the state constitution a convention could 
not be called. Judge Jameson, however, in his great work, On 
Constitutional Conventions,‘ in discussing this opinion reaches the 
opposite conclusion. If the composition of the convention is 
mentioned at all in the constitution, the usual provision is that it 
be made up of representatives from districts of equal population. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Since the year 1890, under 
the older theory that the convention is the repository of sovereign 
powers, five constitutions have been promulgated by conventions 
without referendum.’ To check this possibility, fourteen con- 
stitutions expressly require the referendum, and the other states 
would likely do so by statute. 

V. The Electorate-—If this body, instead of being referred to 
as the ‘‘sovereign people,’’ should be treated, from the legal stand- 
point at any rate, as a governmental agency, clearness in discussion 
would be gained. Under the constitutions this governmental 
agency has three sets of powers: (1) the power of appointment 
to certain offices through elections; (2) the power to assist in 
lawmaking through the referendum and to some extent through the 
initiative, and (3) the power to assist in judicial decisions through 


*Pourth ed., pp. 601-615. 
5Mississippi, South Carolina, Delaware, Louisiana, Virginia. 
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service on jury. These powers are steadily increasing through the 
agency of the convention. The chief officials of the state and 
municipality, the lawmakers of all grades, and judges, supreme and 
inferior, are now regularly elected by popular vote. The verdicts 
of juries are now often made by a fraction of the whole, instead of 
by unanimous vote. The referendum is generally required for final 
decisions on fundamental law, and very largely on local and general 
statutes. The most remarkable development of this power may 
be found in the constitution of Oregon since its amendment in 
1902. By this the power of initiative and referendum is fully 
secured to the electorate, both in statutory and constitutional 
provisions. These powers of the electorate are plainly specified 
in the constitutions and are clearly governmental in kind, as truly 
so as any other of the agencies of the state. 

The usual basis for membership in the electorate is that they 
be male citizens of the United States at least twenty-one years of 
age. Nine states still allow aliens to vote who have declared their 
intentions to become citizens, four states grant suffrage to women, 
eight states have a slight educational qualification, six other states 
h. "e an educational qualification as one of several alternatives, 
and three of these introduce a property qualification as an alterna- 
tive, but otherwise, this historic restriction survives only in Rhode 
Island, in the election of members of city councils. 

VI. The Legislature or General Assembly.—The revolutionary 
constitutions differed widely in respect to the organization and 
membership of their legislatures. Very noticeable, however, is the 
present tendency to approximate toward a common type. In all 
the states the legislature is bicameral. Thirty-eight states elect 
the members of the house biennially; senators have a four-year 


term in twenty-nine states, and twenty-four provide for a system of _ 
class rotation in the senate. A biennial session is required in — 


thirty-eight states, and thirty-one fix actually or practically a 
time limit for legislative sessions; this in eighteen states is fixed 
at sixty days. The membership of the state legislatures is unitedly 
about seven thousand, but nearly two thousand of these are found 
in the seven® states that have assemblies of over two hundred 
members. The size of the membership in each house naturally 
varies with the population of the state, but if the seven mentioned 
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above be omitted, the general average is a membership of about ~ 
thirty-five in the senate and ninety in the house. The house 
membership is regularly from two to three times that of the senate. 

In seventeen states the membership of both houses is made up 
of representatives from districts of equal population. In nineteen 
other states there is a requirement that a locality, either county 


or town, be represented in one or both houses. In these states, 


however, the requirement modifies only slightly the principle of 
popular representation, and the districts are practically of equal 
population. In other words thirty-six of the states make their 
legislative houses popular in basis. The nine other states depart 
from this principle by requiring a disproportionate representation 
for their rural towns, or countries of small population. The worst 
offehders in this respect are Delaware, Maryland, Vermont, Con-_ 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

Limitations on Legislatures.— Under the national constitution 
the powers not delegated to the federation nor prohibited to the 
states are reserved tothe states. This reserved power may be exer- 
cised in each state by its legislature, unless the local constitution 
redelegates parts of this power to the other departments of govern- 
ment, and places restrictions and prohibitions on legislative use of 
the remainder. 

One would think that since our legislators usually come from 
districts of equal population they would by constitution be en- 
trusted with large discretionary powers in legislation. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the fact. There is a steadily increasing 
tendency to restrict in every possible way the enormous powers 
of legislatures. In general the length of a constitution indicates 
the amount of restriction placed on lawmaking. Every provision 
in a Bill of Rights limits by so much legislative initiative. The 
rapidly increasing powers of the executive and the electorate in 
appointment, administration, and lawmaking are all at the expense 
of the assembly; the growth in importance of the constitutional 
convention subordinates proportionately its rival, the legislature. 
Every article in the constitution that fixes the organization and 
powers of a department of administration, or division of govern- 
ment, or defines a policy in regard to important interests, is to 
that extent a restriction on legislative discretion. Yet in the newer 
constitutions one may expect to find, as already indicated, lengthy 
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articles on the judicial and administrative departments, and more- 
over much regulation of taxation, finance, local government, 
education, elections and the suffrage; land, mines, corporate inter- 
ests and labor. To these regulations should be added long lists 
of prohibitions such as those against special or local legislation, and 
numerous regulations of procedure in respect to the handling of 
bills. Subtract all these limitations on legislative powers from 
the totality, and the question may then well arise whether it will 
ultimately prove worth while to retain an expensive legislature to 
exercise its small residue of petty powers. A convention meeting 
periodically, and well supervised administrative departments with 
ordinance powers, might perform all legislative functions with entire 
satisfaction. 

It seems plain that the really important lawmaking body at the 
present time is the convention. Its members are of a higher grade 
and turn out work distinctly superior to that of legislatures. 
These really are bodies having chiefly ordinance powers. When- 
ever, through sudden changes in conditions, a legislature unexpect- 
edly develops large discretionary power in statute-making, the 
next convention in that state settles the principle itself and thereby 
adds another limitation to legislative initiative. If this tendency 
continues, the biennial session will become quadrennial, the term 
be limited to forty or sixty days, and every inducement offered 
our legislators to do as little and to adjourn as speedily as possible. 
On the other hand if our states can make improvements in the 
legislative system, and select a better grade of legislators, our 
lawmaking might continue to be entrusted to legislatures, whose 
members, as the early constitutions of Maryland and Vermont 
put it, should be persons ‘‘most wise, sensible, and discreet,’’ and 
‘‘most noted for wisdom and virtue.”’ 

In conclusion, attention may well be called to the practical 
disappearance from our constitutions of some old-time provisions. 
Among these may be mentioned the annual election, and the 
annual session, the governor’s council, and unequal representation 
of the people in lawmaking bodies; the life tenure of judges, and 
the advisory capacity of the supreme court. Religious restrictions 
on office-holding, and the property qualification for suffrage, with 
very slight exceptions, have gone; the town system of New Eng- 
land is dying in that section and does not exist outside of it. The 
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real local units of administration now are, (1) the rural county with | 
its numerous subdivisions, and (2) the incorporated city, both 
of which are gaining power throughout the United States. ae 

If general tendencies in the making of constitutions may be 
condensed into a sentence, we may say that governmental powers 
are centering into the electorate, which voices itself through the 
ballot and the convention. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE MAKING OF CONSTITUTIONS. 


The Written Constitution.—The United States has made many a 
contribution to the theory and practice of modern politics. Among 
these by no means the least is the written constitution. Devel- 
oped during the throes of the Revolution, one hundred and thirty 


-years ago, it, and its agency the convention, have been the chief 
- means through which democracy has made its demands and fixed 


them in the law of the land. A convention, democratically organ- 
ized, voices the will of the people. This will, formulated into the 
fundamental law, is a guaranty of life and liberty, and a surety 
against governmental injustice and tyranny. 

Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of American democracy, used to 


argue that the constitution of every state should be revised at least 


- once every twenty years, so as to allow each generation to determine 
for itself its fundamental law. His argument is even more true 
_ since his day, for the conditions of life so rapidly change through 
advancing civilization, that modifications in fundamental law 
must be made at frequent intervals. These modifications, as 
Judge Jameson! puts it, are regularly made through a legislature 
and the referendum, when the purpose “‘is to bring about amend- 
_ ments which are few and simple, and independent ;”’ but a new con- 
stitution or a revision of an existing constitution, demands the 
services of a convention, which “‘only is appropriate or permissible.”’ 

Our state constitutions, both past and present, so reflect the 
changing conditions and varied interests of our country, that a 
study of them affords a perfect mirror of American democracy. 
No one can arise from this study without a full conviction that our 
political institutions are established on firm foundations, and that 
we are slowly working out a mass of constitutional principles in 
harmony with morality and intelligence. 

The earliest of our state constitutions are far inferior to those 
of later date. The statesmen of those days, though with the best 
of intentions, had not a full grasp of democratic principles, nor had 
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they had much political experience in handling great governmental 
interests. Since their day over two hundred constitutions have 
been made in this country alone, and the conflicting experiences 
of our numerous states supply ample material for study. Conse- 
quently, it is entirely possible for a state, profiting by past expe- 
riences and present constitutions to prepare a fundamental law, 
which shail express the best American political ideals and practices. 
It is hoped that this series of papers may prove of some slight help 
at least, in promoting this possibility. 

Constitution Making.—Historically our present state con- 
stitutions represent four distinct periods of political development. 
The first set? is composed of the constitutions of the six New 
England states. These are old-fashioned in type, are funda- 
mentally based on the outgrown system of town government, and 
are so difficult of amendment that they retain many obsolete 
features, and therefore are no longer suitable as models for modern 
states. The best of these is the constitution of Massachusetts. 
The combination of ultra-conservative rural towns and a mass of 
immigrant population ignorant of our political institutions, affords 
little hope that these constitutions can be modernized without long 
agitation and considerable difficulty. The second set* consists of 
those constitutions made in the period embracing the twenty-five 
years before the ending of the Civil War. These ten constitutions 
are democratic in principle and excellent in tone, but do not include 
the experience of later years, except as some of these have crept 
in through amendment. The third set,‘ fourteen in number, 
represents in the main the changes necessitated by reconstruction 
in the South, and by economic changes North and South, as the 
result of the war. The last set, fifteen in number, consists of two 
groups, one made up of the seven® new mining and agricultural 
states of the Far West, and the others,® representing later read- 

%Vermont, 1703; Massachusetts, 1780; New Hampshire, 1784; Connecticut, 1818; Maine 
1819, and Rhode Island, 1842. 

3New Jersey, 1842; Wisconsin, 1848; Michigan, 1850; Indiana and Ohio, 1851; Iowa, 
Oregon, Minnesota. 1857, Kansas, 1859; and Nevada, 1864. 

4Maryland, 1867; Tennessee and Illinois, 1870; West Virginia, 1872; Pennsylvania, 
1873; Arkansas, 1874; Texas, Missouri, North Carolina and Nebraska, 1875; Colorado, 1876; 
Georgia, 1877; California, 1879, and Florida, 1886. 

SNorth Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, in 1889; Utah, 
1895. 


*Mississippi, 1890; Kentucky, 1291; New York, 1894; South Carolina, 1895; Delaware, 
1897; Louisiana, 1898; Alabama, 1901, and Virginia, 1902. 
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- the South readjustment in the matter of negro suffrage. 

Besides these constitutions there is an annually increasing 
mass of amendments added through legislature and referendum. 
In tiie decade from 1894-1904 three hundred and eighty-one 
amen‘!ments were voted on by the electorates of the several states, 
two hundred and seventeen of which were adopted and one hundred 
and sixty-four rejected. Evidently a knowledge of these amend- 
ments also is necessary, representing as they do the current con- 
tribution of politics toward the supposed defects and shortcomings 
of existing constitutions. 

The length of recent constitutions is one reason for so large a 
number of amendments. The earliest constitutions seldom con- 
_ tained over five thousand words and averaged much less. Now, the 
_ shortest constitution (Rhode Island) contains about six thousand 
: words, the average is about fifteen thousand and five hundred, and 
the three largest are codes in themselves.? This lengthening of 

- constitutions is to some extent due to a failure on the part of con- 
stitution makers to distinguish between fundamental and statutory 
law, coupled with a natural desire to magnify their importance as 
lawmakers; but it is chiefly due to two causes: (1) the growing 
- complexity of modern life and the rise of many new interests that 
seem to demand attention; and (2) there is so great a distrust of 
legislatures, and charges of incapacity and corruption are so 
common, that conventions incline to limit and regulate in every 
_ possible way the powers of legislatures, so as to reduce the possi- 
bility of mischief. Time and experience will probably remedy 
this wordy defect and it is not likely that any future constitution 
- will surpass in size that of Louisiana. Constitutions so verbose 
require frequent amending. The first legislature of Louisiana, for 
instance, after the adoption of its unwieldy constitution, submitted 
one amendment; the second legislature, six ; and the third legislature 
fifteen. Such asystem hopelessly confuses the distinction between 
fundamental and statutory law, and is unnecessary if conventions 
understand their business. 

; They can in many cases omit whole articles, sections, or para- 

_ graphs. They can omit very many petty details that might be 


7TAlabama uses thirty-three thousand words, Virginia thirty-five thousand, and Louisiana, 
about forty-five thousand. 
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left with perfect safety to legislatures. If more attention were 
paid to improvement in the quality of legislators, matters of still 
larger importance could be wisely left to their discretion. This 
improvement can be obtained by the use of smaller houses, longer 
terms, and better pay, supplemented by efficient primary and 
election laws. Again, the referendum is now so well understood 
that it can be effectively used, along with the governor’s veto, as a 
check on vicious legislation. In other words the real check on a 
legislature is not secured by turning the constitution into a statu- 
tory code, but by making use of the experiences of our states and 
their most successful devices in securing efficient government. 

Miscellaneous Matters.—A comparison of constitutions shows 
that a constitution regularly consists of a preamble, an enacting 
clause, a bill of rights, articles on the several departments of gov- 
ernment and their subdivisions, an article defining suffrage priv- 
ileges, an article of miscellaneous provisions, an article devoted to 
amendment and revision, a ratification clause, and a schedule 
containing provisions of temporary importance, such as arrange- 
ments for the substitution of the new for the old order of things. 

The Preamble, which is a statement of reasons and purpose, is 
regularly included in the same paragraph as the enacting clause 
(Delaware’s is an exception). In general it follows the thought of 
the preamble of the national constitution, but differs in that some 
reference to God is regularly found in the preambles of the states.*® 

In thirty enacting clauses the wording is: ‘“‘We, the people . 
do ordain and establish.’’ In most of the others the wording is 
either ‘‘We, the people ... do ordain,” or the people.... 
establish.’’ Maryland says, ‘“‘We, the people... declare,” three 
states omit the pronoun We, and one state, Tennessee, says, “‘We, 
the delegates.’’ The most concise clauses may be seen in the con- 
stitutions of New York and Michigan. A lengthy type is that of 
Massachusetts. 

In three of the constitutions,® the Bill of Rights comes first after 
the enacting clause or preamble, and before the articles. In thirty- 
three constitutions it makes the first article, in seven it is either 
the second or third article, in one, South Dakota, it is the sixth. 
One state, Michigan, more wisely omits it entirely by name, but 


*But see Chapter X. 
*Florida, Kansas, Maryland. 
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inserts its usual provisions under their proper heads in the main 
body of the constitution.’® 

Twenty-one of the constitutions contain each an article 
defining the boundaries of the state. This is not a matter over which 
the state has final jurisdiction, and the article properly is omitted 
in most of the constitutions. Thirty of the constitutions contain 
a short, but unnecessary article on the ‘‘Distribution of Powers.” 
Seventeen of the thirty use this particular title, but the other 
thirteen use seven variations of this wording. Seven of the other 
fifteen constitutions mention the separation of powers in other — 
articles, but the other eight save space by omitting it entirely. A = ey 
simple form of the article may be found in the constitution of 
Rhode Island, the ordinary form is that of Indiana, and an exag-., ; 
gerated form is that of Alabama, which copied the substance of its 
provision from Massachusetts. In arranging the order of the 
usual three departments of government, the arrangement regularly 
is, legislative, executive, judicial; but three states" place the execu- _ 
tive before the legislative, following the historical order, rather ; 
than the order of importance. As the electorate represents the _ ie 
people, there is a marked tendency in many of the constitutions, — ‘ Pt 
seventeen in all, to place the article on suffrage among the first, as aes . 
though to emphasize the precedence of the voters over the several aan 
departments of governments. This article logically should be 
called The Electorate, or Qualifications for Electors, but as a rule 
some variation of the term Suffrage is used instead. 

A curious feature of some constitutions, old and new, is the 
insertion by requirement of congress, of an ordinance, which may 
not be repealed without the consent of congress, Article III in the 
constitution of Utah for example. 


a prerequisite to admission. 

however, the obligation to retain such articles is probably ite & 
not legal. Otherwise, it would be hard to say just how such — 
“irrevocable”’ articles can be reconciled with any constitutional 
theory of the equality of states im their local sovereignty. It might 

be interesting to speculate as to what would happen if one of these 
states should later deny the right of congress to place perpetual 


For instance under Articles IV, VI, and XVIII. 
UColorado, Kansas, Maryland. 
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limitations on its sovereignty as a state of the Union. Territories, 
however, in becoming states have learned not to “‘look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” and congress in its turn may prefer to ignore the 
fate of such articles after the lapse of a few years’ time.” 

The Schedule is now regularly found in most of the constitu- 
tions (32), though almost unknown in the earlier constitutions and 
not now always essential. Its place properly is as an addition to 
the constitution, not as a part of it, since its provisions are of tem- 
porary importance only. Seventeen constitutions, however, in- 
clude it in the constitution itself as one of the articles. In some 
cases this is due to a failure to keep the schedule for temporary 
provisions only, matter being inserted which might more properly 
go under Miscellaneous Provisions." The better place for the 
schedule may be seen in the new constitutions of Delaware, Ala- 
bama and Virginia, though it might more correctly be placed after 
the ratification clause, so as to keep it entirely separate from the 
constitution. Its authority could be attested by the signatures of 
the president and secretary of the convention as in the case of 
ordinances. So much space is taken up in constitutions with 
apportionments of districts and their boundaries, that the question 
arises why these should not be placed in the schedule, and author- 
ity given the legislature to alter them at its discretion, without 
referendum. The use of the ordinance is well illustrated in the 
work of the last convention that made a constitution for South 
Carolina. 

A matter of some little importance is the method of number- 
ing the several sections of the constitution. A cumbersome and 
old-fashioned system may be found in the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. The others, with some exceptions, use the plan of the 
national constitution, viz., articles numbered with Roman numerals 
subdivided into sections with Arabic numerals. Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky, Alabama, Virginia and North Dakota much 
more sensibly imitate the earlier French constitutions, and number 
paragraphs consecutively with Arabic numerals, inserting titles 
in their proper places with or without Roman numbers. New 
Hampshire uses the same system, except that its constitution 1s 
divided into two parts, and each is numbered consecutively. 


The enabling act for Oklahoma is unusually severe in its requirements of this sort. 
BThis article may be overworked. Texas, for example, has fifty-seven sections in its 
General Provisions. 
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AMENDMENT, REVISION, AND BILLs oF RicutTs. 


Amendment and Revision.—The amending article of a con 
stitution undoubtedly demands most careful attention. In som 
respects it is its most important article. It may be so worded as to 
make the constitution practically unalterable and thereby hinder 
progress. Many of our states are thus hindered and can find no 
way out of their dilemma. Such blunders in phraseology would 
be entirely unnecessary, if conventions were familiar with the 
experiences of many of our states, and with the development of 
our processes of amendment. An explanation of these processe 
will now be set forth, as briefly as the importance of the subject 
will admit. 

Some of our earliest state constitutions contained no provisions 
for their amendment. This proved no bar to alteration, for they 
were amended or revised like ordinary legislation or in convention. 
Gradually provisions were introduced authorizing the ates 
to submit amendments for popular approval or rejection. In som 


constitutions there was a further provision that an entire revision _ 


might be made by a convention convoked for that special purpose. 
This body was usually called together by the legisiature, but in two 
states, Pennsylvania and Vermont, by a special body known as the 
board of censors, which was empowered to convoke a convention 
and to submit amendments. 

In recent years at least five legislatures have authorized 
special commissions to recommend amendments, viz., New York, 
1872; Michigan, 1873; Maine, 1875; New Jersey, 1881; Rhode 
Island, 1897. In Louisiana a joint committee of both houses 
prepared in 1894 a series of about twenty amendments. The 
reports of two of these commissions, Michigan and Rhode Island, 
were not simply amendments to the constitutions, but complete 
revisions thereof. Both these revisions were rejected when sub- 
mitted in Michigan, March, 1874, and in Rhode Island, November, 
1898, and again in June, 1899. The report of the New Jersey com- 
mission was never finally acted on, and the reports of the Maine and 
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New York commissions were adopted in part. The Louisiana 
report was entirely rejected at the polls in 1896. At the present 
time boards of censors are no longer used, and commissions can 
hardly yet be considered a permanent feature of our amending 
system. There remain, therefore (1) the method of revisng 
through a convention especially convoked for that purpose, and (2) 
the method of amending through the initiation of the legislature 
and ratification by popular vote. 

Revision.—All but thirteen‘ of the constitutions expressly make 
mention of a convention for the purposes of revision. It is now 
considered far better to do so. Although the best authorities assert 
that states can call conventions under general legislative powers, 
and nearly all have done so one or more times, yet it is far safer to 
insert the provision expressly, with such safeguards as will allow 
the use of a convention whenever necessity demands. Six states 
provide that the question of calling a convention must be sub- 
mitted at stated intervals, every twenty years (Maryland, Ohio, 
New York), sixteen years (Michigan), ten years (lowa), and seven 
years (New Hampshire); but in that case it is better to insert as 
New York does “‘and also at such times as the legislature may by 
law provide.” 

When constitutions authorize a convention, the usual pro- 
cedure is that the legislatures submit the question to referendum. 
Nineteen of the states require that the referendum be authorized by 
a two-thirds vote of each House, nine require a majority and one 
a three-fifths vote. The real difficulty in calling a convention 
arises from the wording in regard to the referendum vote. No 
matter how much interest there may be in a state on the question, 
it is simply impossible to get a much larger vote on the referendum 
than about one-half of the usual vote at a general election. If there- 
fore a constitution provides that a “‘majority of the voters of the 
state,”’ or “‘a majority of all the voters voting at a general election”’ 
must vote for a convention, that state might almost as well give up 
all thought of ever holding a convention. 

Fifteen states have such requirements and in consequence can 
hold conventions if at all only after years of agitation and expense.” 

§IMassachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Indiana, North Dakota, Oregon. 


2For late cases bearing on this question see State vs. Powell, 27 So. 927; Russell vs. Croy, 
63 S. W. S49; in re re Denny, so N. E. 350. 
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Twelve states more wisely word the requirement a ‘‘majority of 
those voting thereon,”and thereby avoid future trouble. Most of 
the constitutions (19) require that the referendum be submitted at 
a general election, but a few leave the time to the legislature or 
require a special election. Experience shows that it is safer to 
specify the basis of representation in the convention. It should 
never be the same as the legislature itself, though four states have 
such a provision, Maryland for example. Sixteen constitutions 
use the house as the basis, requiring that it be equal in member- 
ship to that of the house (Nebraska for example) or double 
(Wyoming) or based on population (Georgia). Delaware uses the 
house basis and adds two from each county, but there are three 
counties only in the state. Three require that it be twice that of 
the senate (Illinois, Colorado, Missouri), and New York requires 
that it be three times that of the senate plus fifteen elected at large. 
In the earlier years of our history conventions frequently promul- 
gated constitutions made by them on their own authority, without 
referendum. After the first generation, however, the contrary 
held true in the main down to 1890. Since that year five conven- 
_tions have promulgated constitutions without referenda.* Con- 
ventions have that power unless restrained by local precedent, 
statute, or constitution, and for that reason fourteen states require 
that no constitution go into effect unless ratified by the people. 
In some cases they also specify the vote, as in the case of a con- 
vention, viz., “‘a majority of those voting thereon’’ (6) or ‘‘a 
majority of the electors voting at the election”’ (4). The straits 
to which a state having this last requirement may be driven is 
shown by legislation recently passed in Nebraska 1901 and Ohio, 
1902. Those laws declare that if a state convention of a political 
party declares for or against a constitutional amendment, such 
declaration shall be considered a portion of the party ticket, and 
that a straight vote for the party shall be counted as a vote for or 
against the amendment. How much better not to insert such 
requirements than to have to resort to such devices! 

Voting on Amendments.—Constitutions regularly provide that 
when legislatures pass amendments the vote must be by yea and 
nay and recorded. Provision is also made for publication for a 

certain specified number of weeks or months before the election. 


§Mississippi, South Carolina, Delaware, Louisiana, Virginia. 
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Publication is usually required to be through the newspapers but 
may be “after such publication as may be deemed expedient” 
(California). 

Forty-four of our states provide methods of amendment, the 
exception being New Hampshire, which amends only through a 
convention. When constitutions were brief and contained nothing 
but fundamentals, the process of amendment was properly difficult. 
This was attained by the requirement of the action of two legisla- 
tures, and large fractions in voting. But when constitutions 
became lengthy as at present, the process had to become easier. 
This development may be seen in the following statements: 

Eighteen states still require the action of two legislatures on 
amendments, one is sufficient in the other twenty-six. If sessions 
were annual as formerly, the requirement of two sessions meant a 
period of two or three years from initiation to referendum. But 

with biennial sessions the time lengthens to four or five years. 

One session, therefore, is naturally dropped. Of the states that 
still require the action of two legislatures Delaware alone uses no 
referendum. South Carolina and Mississippi have the referendum 
take place between the action of the two legislatures. Connecticut, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Tennessee have variations in voting 
requirements and the other eleven‘ states have action of two legis- 
latures precede the referendum. 

Seventeen constitutions require that amendments be sub- 
mitted by two-thirds vote of each House, sixteen require a majority 
only, and seven a three-fifths vote, Four of the states that employ 
action of two legislatures require one action by two-thirds vote 
and the other by majority. 

The referendum requirement in twenty-eight states is “a 
majority of those voting thereon,’’ fourteen have some variation 
of the objectionable ‘‘majority of electors’’ already referred to, 
Rhode Island requires a three-fifths vote, New Hampshire requires a 
two-thirds vote, and Delaware, as already said, uses no referendum 
for amendments. A general election is specified in twenty-one 
constitutions. To avoid ‘‘rider’’ amendments, twenty-eight of the 
States require that each amendment shall be submitted separately. 
Kentucky adds that each must contain one subject only, and Ala- 


: ‘Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin. 
Iowa, North Dakota, Nevada, Oregon. 
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bama insists that the substance of each be printed on the ballot. 
Six states place limitations on the number of amendments to be 
submitted at one time, the number varying from two to six (Colo- 
rado as amended 1900). Five states forbid action on a rejected 
amendment until after a specified period, varying from four to six 
years (Tennessee). While it is fairly well understood throughout 
the United States by precedent and decision that the executive 
has no right of veto over actions on conventions or amendments, 
yet Alabama, Kentucky and Mississippi make assurance doubly 
sure by saying 

The Initiative and Referendum.—The most interesting experi- 
ment in constitutional amendment of recent years is found in an 
amendment adopted in Oregon June, 1902. This authorizes 8 per 
cent of the voters of the state to initiate amendments to the con- 
stitution. These, if presented four months previous to a regular 
election are voted on at the election, and a majority of votes in 
favor puts them into operation. Neither assembly nor governor 
has a voice in the matter. As Oregon’s constitution heretofore has 
been almost impossible of amendment because of the difficulty of 
its requirements, there should result a vigorous application of the 
popular initiative so as to remove obsolete provisions. The new 
method has already been used effectively to bring about needed - 
reforms, and its adoption by other states during the next few 
years may safely be prophesied. 

Bills of Rights.—All states but Michigan contain in their con- 
stitution formal bills of rights. Twenty-two prefer the title 
Declaration of Rights, but twenty use the other form. Michigan 
places the essential provisions of the formal bill under their proper _ 
headings, such as Legislative and Judicial Departments, and there- a 
by sets a good precedent. Maryland has the largest number i. . 
provisions, forty-five. Louisiana has the fewest, fifteen. Twelve 
states have thirty to forty; twenty-one have twenty to thirty,and > 
ten manage to get along with less than twenty. A bill of rights wy, 
properly should contain only broad general principles in regard to | 
the purposes and spirit of government, and general instructions 
and prohibitions declaring the fundamental safeguards for life, 
liberty and property. These principles of liberty and democracy 
are now so thoroughly ingrained in our legal systems as hardly to’ 


§For the last decision on this matter see Commonwealth vs. Griest, 196 Pa. 396 
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need explicit statement in a constitution, yet they will doubtless be 
long retained as assurances against possible legislative tyranny and 
as mementos of former struggles. They include guaranties of life, 
liberty, property, and happiness; freedom of conscience, speech, 
press, petition, and assembly; habeas corpus, open courts, a fair 
trial and the jury in cases of crime; the right to bear arms, to hold 
free elections, and to ‘‘reform, alter or abolish forms of government ;” 
guaranties against unreasonable search, seizure, imprisonment or 
bail; and provisions in regard to treason, martial law, and imprison- 
ment for debt. Evidently such provisions as these are well worth 
preserving in our fundamental law. On the other hand one may 
question whether it is worth while to retain references to the 
exploded theory of social compact, or to guaranty the right of emi- 
gration, or to insert provisions in respect to lotteries, lobbying, 
dueling, pensions, punishments, social status, contempt of court, 
tenure of office, and the rights of labor. Such matters may or 
may not deserve place in our constitutions, but surely not in a bill 
of rights. Again, when a simple right of earlier days becomes com- 
plex, it might better go into the main body of the constitution under 
its appropriate heading. Trial by jury, for instance, is frequently 
modified nowadays by waiving it altogether in certain kinds of 
cases, or by changes in the traditional number and the unanimous 
verdict. Such modifications properly belong to the judicial 
department. Again, the statement that “‘the property of no man 
shall be taken for public use without just compensation therefor” 
(Connecticut), is simple enough, but when this right is hedged about 
with numerous explanatory clauses® it might better be transferred 
to the legislative department. 

In general it may be said that our numerous bills contain too 
many provisions of doubtful truth, of local or temporary importance 
and of details that properly belong to other articles. Many of the 
newer provisions found in some bills are in others placed under 
rore appropriate headings in the constitution, so that there seems 
to be a real confusion as to what should or should not be inserted. 
There are some new provisions now very generally inserted in the 
later constitutions that are important enough to become perma- 
nent additions to bills of rights. Two at least are so important 
that a convention failing to insert them in substance somewhere 


®See for example California, sec. 14. 
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State Constitutions 
in the constitution should be considered derelict in its duty. Thir- 
teen constitutions for instance read, ‘‘No money shall ever be taken 
from the public treasury, directly or indirectly, in aid of any church, 
sect, or religious denomination, or in aid of any sectarian institu- 
tion,’’ and seven insert the provision that “Every grant or fran- 
chise, privilege or immunity, shall forever remain subject to revoca- 
tion, alteration, or amendment.’”” 
There are two provisions rather generally inserted in bills of 
; rights which, though not so essential as they were once, yet 
_ deserve place for historic reasons if not otherwise. They are “‘The 
rights enumerated in this bill of rights shall not be construed to 
limit other rights of the people not therein expressed,’’ and “‘The 
provisions of this constitution are mandatory and prohibitory, 
unless by express words they are declared to be otherwise.”” In 
- conclusion of this topic it may be said that many states have found 
the substance of the first eight amendments to the national con- 
_ stitution to be the best basis for their own bills of rights. 


'There are numerous variations hese two provisions in different articles of other cone 
stitutions. 
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SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS. 


Suffrage.—Our States have the right to declare in their con- 
stitutions who shall exercise suffrage within their several jurisdic- 
tions. The restrictions on this power in the national constitution 
are simple and few in number.’ Our democratic tendency is shown 
by the fact that, whereas in the revolutionary period the privilege 
of suffrage was held by less than 6 per cent of the population, it is 
now held by about 20 per cent. The per cent was even larger in 
1870, but restrictions have since crept in. These several restric- 
tions will now be indicated in turn. 

It was once common in thinly settled states to allow aliens 
who had taken out their first naturalization papers to vote even 
in national elections. Nine states only still retain this provision; 
six have changed within the last ten years.2 Some of the nine 
would likely change if their constitutions could be amended with 
ease, for the tendency is to reserve suffrage privileges for full- 
fledged Americans only. 

An educational qualification is rapidly passing into our con- 
stitutions through a belief that voters should be intelligent, and 


that this on the whole is best indicated by the ability to read and 


write. Such a restriction of course would be undemocratic if not 
coupled with provisions for a free and general education. Fourteen 
states now have educational restrictions, and these should be con- 
sidered in two sets. Eight states compose the first set;* two 
require ability to read English (Connecticut and Wyoming); 
one to read and speak English (Washington), and the other five to 
read English and write the name. The other set® consists of six 
southern states which have an educational qualification as one of © 
several alternatives. The details to these are too numerous to — 

1Art. I, sec. 2; Art. IV, sec. 2; Amendment XIV, sec, 1; Amendment XV. 

2Arkansas, South Dakota, Indiana, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin. 

*Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Alabama, Colorado, North Dakota. 

‘Connecticut, 1855 and 1897; Massachusetts, 1857; Wyoming, 1889; Maine, 1893; Cali- 
fornia, 1894; Washington, 1896; Delaware, 1897; New Hampshire, 1903. 

‘Mississippi, 1890; South Carolina, 1895; Louisiana, 1898; Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1902; 
North Carolina, rgo2. 
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specify, but, with the exception of Mississippi, which requires the 
ability to read or understand, all require the ability to read and 
write, Louisiana making the proviso that it may be in English or 
in the mother tongue. 

The chief restriction on suffrage in earlier days was the prop- 
erty qualification. This still survives in many states in the form 
that referenda involving the expenditure of money shall be voted 
on by taxpayers only. Aside from this, the property qualification 
by 1890 had entirely disappeared from the United States except 
in Rhode Island, where there is a property requirement of one 
hundred and thirty-four dollars for suffrage in the election of mem- 
bers of city councils. Five constitutions in their bills of right form- 
ally state their objection in declaring that the holding of property 
should not be considered as affecting the right to vote and hold 
office. Since 1895 several of the southern siates have introduced 
this restriction as one of the alternatives for suffrage. It was 
inserted as a temporary requirement by Virginia in 1902 and is a 
permanent requirement in the constitutions of South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Alabama. The qualification is the possession of 
property valued at the minimum of three hundred dollars. Those 
interested in the famous temporary provisions in certain southern 
constitutions intended to disfranchise the negroes, should consult 
the suffrage articles of Louisiana and North Carolina for the 
“orandfather”’ clause, and of Alabama and Virginia for the “‘old 
soldier’? clause. An amendment relating to suffrage including a 
“grandfather’’ clause was rejected November, 1905, by Maryland.® 

As women are citizens and all citizens by theory are entitled 
to the same privileges, women are entitled to the suffrage equally 
with men unless the constitution is worded or can be interpreted 
otherwise. Definite agitation for women’s suffrage has been 
carried on since 1848, but in state elections small progress has been 
made. Four states at the present time allow women full suffrage.’ 
Referenda on the question have been rejected during the last few 
years (1894-1903) by six states.* It is much more common 
(twenty-four states) to allow women suffrage in school and occa- 

®See also article on Negro Suffrage, by John C. Rose, Am. Political Science Review, 
Nov., 1906. 


TWyoming, 1889; Colorado, 1893; Utah, 1895; Idaho 1896. 
*Kansas, California, Washington, South Dakota, Oregon, New Hampshire. 
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sionally in library matters. Kansas in 1886 granted women 
municipal suffrage, and Montana, Iowa, and Louisiana by con- 
stitution allow women taxpayers to vote on certain referenda 
involving expenditures. It is on the whole expedient for conven- 
tions in considering suffrage, to decide what privileges, if any, 
women are to have, and then to state them in express terms. 
Registration is now a common form of restriction. The 
former prejudice against it may sti!l be found in the constitution 
of Arkansas which declares that registration shall not be a pre- 
requisite for voting. This is the only state retaining the provision, 
as Pennsylvania removed it in 1901 and West Virginia in 1902. 
About twenty constitutions expressly authorize registration, 
though legislatures « 1d probably pass such laws under their 
general powers unless restrained by some provision in their con- 
stitutions. The restrictive feature in registration is that the person 
who claims for himself the privilege of suffrage may be required to 
present himself in person, by a certain date, and prove his right. 
The necessity of a personal application will invariably disfranchise 
a large per cent of the voters, who will neglect to make application. 
This will prove to be especially true if the date set is several months 
before an election. The excitement of a campaign would bring out 
many who otherwise will fail to register if the date set is early in 
election year. If the proof involves the presentation of naturaliza- 
tion papers or tax receipts it may be assumed that another large 
per cent of voters will fail to appear. If all these requirements 
are found, viz., personal application, a long time before an election, 
and prepayment of taxes or other proof, the list of voters may easily 
be cut in half. Add an educational or property qualification, and 
the task of counting voters will be reduced to a minimum. Space 
will not allow further details, but a study of the constitutions of 
the six southern states already referred to,’° and a comparison of 
the votes cast in those states before and after the passage of such 
laws, will abundantly illustrate the utility of rigid registration laws 
as a means of restriction. These same southern constitutions will 
furnish illustrations of that other form of registration, in which the 
name of the person once registered is retained on the lists for life 
or for a specified term of years, the lists being corrected annually 


See for example the constitutions of Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, 


Montana, Minnesota. 
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or biennially by the several boards of registration. It must not, 
of course, be understood that registration is merely a means of 
restriction. It is intended fundamentally as a safeguard against 
illegal voting, but it is clearly evident that it can be used to cut 
down considerably the number of voters. 

Besides these restrictions there are in practically all con- 
‘stitutions prohibitions of suffrage to minors under twenty-one 
years of age, to idiots, insane persons, and persons convicted of 
crime. Some specify crimes in elections and dueling. This last 
of course would be a bill of attainder unless dueling were a crime 
_ by statute and conviction had taken place. There is also always a 
restriction in the form of a requirement of residence within the 
state, county and precinct. In the forty-five states there are 
twenty-five variations in the times set! On the whole it may be 
said that the average preference is one year’s residence in the state 
(twenty-six states), six or three months in the county, and thirty 
days in the precinct. Seven states require a two years’ residence, 
and eleven states six months. The constitutions also regularly 
contain a provision defining under what conditions a residence is 
neither gained nor lost." The prepayment of taxes, property or 
poll, as a form of restriction has already been mentioned. It exists 
in a very few states. For examples, see Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Texas (amendment 1902), in addition to the six 
southern states mentioned in the third paragraph of this article. 
The most stringent requirements will be found in the constitutions 

of Mississippi, Louisiana and Virginia. 

Elections and Political Parties.—Thirteen of the constitutions 

include elections along with suffrage, under some common title, 
such as Suffrage and Elections. Two (Rhode Island and Kansas) 
have separate articles for each subject and the others as a rule 
scatter provisions regarding elections throughout the constitutions. 
It would add to clearness if all provisions in regard to elections and 
political parties were placed together under some appropriate 
heading, especially as unusual attention is being paid to such 


matters at present. 

As congress in 1871 provided that elections for members of 
the house of representatives should take place in even years, on 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, states have tended 


UFor example see California, II, 4. 
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to place their own elections on the same day so as to avoid duplica- 
tion of expense and work. Four states, however, still prefer to use 
the odd years,” so as to separate state from national issues. The 
last to change from odd to even were lowa in 1904 and Ohio 1905. 
Eight states still hold their general elections in months other than 
November, and three of these by special arrangement hold the 
national election at the same time (Oregon first Tuesday, June; 
Vermont first Tuesday, September; and Maine second Monday, 
September). Two states still retain the old-fashioned annual 
general election (Massachusetts, Rhode Island). New York and 
New Jersey elect their lower houses annually; three of the newer 
constitutions (Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi) provide for a 
quadrennial election, and all the other constitutions provide for 
an election biennially. 

A system of registration for voters (already discussed), a 
system of nomination, including the primary; the election, 
including the form and method of voting; and the count, 
are all matters that properly fall under the jurisdiction of the 
state and may be mentioned in the constitution or more 
properly left to statutory regulation. The chief requirement 
found in constitutions (in about thirty) is that voting be by 
ballot. Others authorize it by law. Congress also makes this 
requirement for national elections. Since the introduction of the 
Australian ballot system there is a tendency to say Secret ballot 
(nine states). As the voting machine is not a ballot, states desirous 
of using this mechanism, yet having a ballot requirement, must 
add an amendment specifying a voting machire or some other 
device ‘‘provided that secrecy in voting be preserved.” A few 
states (five) require that the ballots be numbered and a few others 
require that the ballot include the party emblem (for example | 
Louisiana) or on the other hand arrange candidates alphabetically _ 
(Virginia, Wyoming). There are very few constitutional provi- 
sions in regard to the primary and the count, such matters are 
regularly left to legislatures. 

Nearly all constitutions contain some provision against fraud 

"Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Virginia. 


See for example Utah, New York, Virginia; and recent amendments to constitutions of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and California. 
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and bribery, but legislative ingenuity has not yet succeeded in 
making a really effective “Corrupt Practices” act." 

Political parties are voluntary associations and not part of the 
state’s electional machinery. The state under its police powers 
has the right to regulate them but should not maxe the blunder of 
assuming that political parties represent all voters. If a legis- 
lature for instance regulates the party primary or the party ballot, 
it must arrange that independents also be able to express their 
choice in nomination and on the official ballot. Any departure 
from this principle must be expressly specified in the constitution 
or run the risk of being declared unconstitutional.” 

So far as constitutions are concerned there is very little 
attempt to regulate party organization, such matters being left to 
statute. Louisiana in articles 200 and 215 gives the gist of what 
few provisions may be found in other constitutions. 


MSee Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland for illustrations of constitutional provisions. 
Por recent cases bearing on this point, see Spier vs. Baker, 52 P. 659; Britton vs. Board of 
Election Commissioners, 61 P. 1115, and amendment to constitution of California regarding 
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CHAPTER V. 


THe EXxeEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT. 


One of our favorite political theories is that of the separation 
of powers. The several powers of government are grouped under 
three main heads and each kind placed in charge of a distinct set of 
officials. In practice these divisions can not be entirely separate, 
and a system of ‘‘checks and balances’’ is used so as to co-ordinate 
and unify the work of government. Executive powers properly 
include the war and treaty power, the power of oversight, under 
which is placed the veto power, and the power of appointment and 
supervision over the administrative departments. 

One of the chief defects in our present state constitutions is that 
these executive powers have not received proper attention. The 
theory of separation has been disregarded and the legislature has 
been allowed to share these powers with the executive, with | 
disastrous results. There is at present a strong centralizing 
tendency in economic and political life, and one effect from this is 
increased attention to the proper place of the executive in govern- 
ment. This is plainly indicated by a comparison of the articles 
entitled ‘‘The Executive Department.” 

The requirements for the office of governor are practically 
the same in all the states... The governor must be at least thirty 
years of age (four states require twenty-five or thirty-five years), 
a citizen of the United States for a period varying from five to 
twenty years (Maine requires that he be native born), and a 
resident of the state for a period of from one to ten years. If the 
election results in a tie, the procedure is the same in almost all the 
states, viz., the legislature in joint session selects a governor from 
the leading candidates. The usual procedure is modified somewhat 
in five states. 

A few states specify his salary in the constitution, others do so 
but authorize the legislature to change it, and the remaining states 
wisely leave the matter to the discretion of the lawmaking body. 
In passing, it may be said that the increase in the cost of living with 

1Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Georgia and Mississippi; this last state elects its governor 
through an electoral college. 
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other reasons, is resulting in a steady increase in salaries paid to 
state officials. Twenty states now pay the governor five thousand 
dollars or more, and only five states pay two thousand dollars or 
less. Fifteen states place restrictions on a governor’s re-election, 
the usual form being a prohibition against two successive terms; 
three states forbid him to be a candidate for the United States 
senate while in office (Alabama, California, Utah), and New Jersey 
forbids its legislature to elect him to any other office ‘“‘during the 
term for which he shall have been elected governor.”” Nearly all 
forbid a state officer to hold a position of trust under the federal 
government and should forbid him to hold more than one office 
within the state. (See Florida, Art. XVI, 15.) 

The term of office is four years in twenty-one states, two years 
in the same number of states, three years in New Jersey and one 
year in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The tendency is toward 
the longer term, not away from it, 

The governor has certain routine duties common to all states; 
he represents his commonwealth in its dealings with other states, 
lic iiay summon the legislature in special session or adjourn it in 
case of disagreement, he ‘‘must take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,’’ may commission officers and fill vacancies pro tempore, 
and is the commander of the military and naval forces of the state.” 
He regularly has large powers in pardoning, which he exercises on 
his own authority or partly in connection with the legislature or 
senate (twenty-nine states) or by the aid of a board (thirteen) or 
council (three.) He regularly has the power to make formal 
recommendations to the legislature, and may request information 
under oath, or opinions in writing, from the several officers of 
administration. Aside from these usual powers, which require no 
special mention, attention must be given to (a) the veto ay 


and (6) his power in administration. 
The Veto Power.—In 1788 two states only (Massachusetts, 


New York) gave the veto power to the governor; in 1906 North 
Carolina and Rhode Island alone withhold it. The need of an 
efficient check on legislation simply compelled the change. In the 
national constitution, a veto is overridden by a two-thirds vote of 


Twenty-six, even some of the inland states, mention navy; Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire have similar quite thrilling and sanguinary paragraphs or the war powers of their govern- 
ors as commanders-in-chief and admirals of the respective forces of their states. 
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both houses of congress; this fraction is preferred by thirty-one 
states, but nine® specify a majority, and three a three-fifths vote.‘ 
This vote must be by yea and nay and recorded. Taking warning 
trom experience, thirty states now allow the governor to veto 
items of appropriation bills® and three of these also allow him to 
veto part or parts of any bill.® 

The time given to the governor for the consideration of a bill 
varies from three to ten days, twenty preferring five days, eleven 
ten days and the others three or six days. If adjournment inter- 
venes between the sending of a bill to the governor and its return 
approved or vetoed, twenty-two constitutions declare the bill 
passed and seventeen declare it not passed. Ten states’ allow the 
governor a period of from three to thirty days to decide whether or 
not to approve such bills; eighteen states* allow him from five to 
thirty days to file objections with the secretary of state, if he 
desires; and nine states® require that such bills with objections be 
referred to the next legislature for its consideration. 

The constitutions seem to be in doubt whether to consider the 
veto as executive or legislative in kind; thirty prefer to place it 
under the executive department and twelve follow the national con- 
stitution in classifying it under legislative. Vermont has it among 
the amendments, and two states, as already said, allow no veto. 

This power of veto lodged in the executive, especially when 
coupled with the power to veto items and to approve or disapprove 
after adjournment, has become a most effective restraint on legis- 
lative action, and has been vigorously used to enlarge executive 
powers and to conserve public interests. 

Admunistration.—The power of the executive over adminis- 
tration has during the course of our national history undergone 

%Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia. 

*Delaware, Maryland, Nebraska. 

'The thirteen states not yet granting this power are Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, all old constitutions. 

*Washington, Virginia, Ohio. 

"Alabama, California, Delaware, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, 
Colorado, Plocida, Idaho, Ilincls, Indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wyom- 


ing. 
*Plorida, Indiana, Maine, Mississippi. Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton. 
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tions weak, since in ‘then days legislatures 
administration also. The present constitution of Rhode Island is 

an excellent illustration of this old-fashioned type. As govern- 
mental business multiplied through the growth of population and rah 
wealth, legislatures tried to handle these increasing duties, first, _ on 
through committees, temporary and then permanent, and finally — 
through the organization of departments, boards and commissions. 
Most of our states are still in this stage of development. Every 
new line of activity results in the formation of a special board or © 
commission until these can be counted by the score in almost any 
state, a joy to the spoils politician, but the despair of every tax- 
payer. Under such conditions the administration of the state 
becomes unwieldy, wasteful, and thoroughly unbusinesslike. 
Each department, board, or commission drifts along under the _ 
nominal control of the legislature, united only by the bond of a © 
common affection for the state treasury. 

This evil has for some time attracted the attention of the 
leaders in our several states, and the remedies devised by them are 
already working their way into the newer constitutions. The sub- 
stance of these changes is that administrative power is taken from 
the legislature and transferred partly to the electorate but chiefly iC 
to the executive, where it properly belongs. The methods by sp 
which this has been done will now briefly be indicated. 

Attention has already been called to the tendency toward a _ 
four-year term and a larger salary for governors. The same point © 
holds true in respect to the heads of the important departments. — 
Their terms are lengthening and their salaries increasing. In the 
case of the treasurer (fourteen states) and auditor or comptroller 
(three states) there is the same provision against re-election for 
successive terms. Heads of departments, instead of being elected 
by legislatures as formerly, are now almost invariably elected by 
the people. In a very few states’® one or several of these heads are 
still chosen by legislatures, and by contrast in a few states" the 
governor has that privilege, but the movement sets steadily in the 
direction of popular election. Again, constitutions regularly 


10For examples see Maine, New Jersey, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 
"See Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas. 
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may exercise. These offices in almost all states include a secre- 
tary of state, a treasurer, an auditor or comptroller, an attorney 
general and a superintendent of public instruction. Another 
department is common enough, though going under widely varying 
names. Its duties in general are indicated by the term Internal 
Affairs (Pennsylvania). Besides these departments many con- 
stitutions name and define the powers of numerous boards, com- 
missions, or bureaus, intended chiefly for purposes of general wel- 
fare, and for supervision of the larger economic interests of the 
state. 

Conventions by thus placing such matters in the constitution 
have deprived legislatures of the power of altering them, and to 
that extent have developed an administration apart from the law- 
making body. 

The next development is to require these several departments 
and officials to report semi-annually to the governor; to make him 
ex-officio member of the several commissions (Utah for example); 
to authorize him to investigate thoroughly any department or 
office at his discretion,” especially those handling the finances of 
the State,“ and to place in his hands the power to suspend or 
remove those officers who seem to be derelict in their duties." 
A few (nine) add to such powers the duty of presenting to the 
legislature at the beginning of each session the budget of anticipated 
receipts and expenditures. There is also a strong tendency to 
define more generously his power in removal and to increase his 
power of appointment in the case of officials other than heads of 
departments. This power he regularly exercises by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, though the wisdom of this require- 
ment may be questioned. It is impossible to specify these details 
by states in so short a space but a comparative study would show 
great differences in the extent of executive power. Compare, for 
example, some of the newer constitutions such as those of Alabama, 
Idaho, Montana, New York, Utah and Wyoming; and an older 
set, such as those of Colorado, Maryland, Missouri, Texas and West 
Virginia; and a still older set, such as those of Iowa, Oregon and 
Wisconsin; and finally the New England set as an awful example 
of what not to do. 


For illustrations of this see Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming. » 
BFor curious provisions see Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, and Mississippi. 
MSee for example Michigan, xii, 8. 
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governor is now obvious. His duties are so onerous that he must 
be adequately paid and time be given him to show his capacity as 
head of the administration. By centralizing administrative 
responsibility on his shoulders his office becomes powerful, com- 
mands respect and is eagerly sought after by capable men. It 
becomes also a prize in party politics and for that reason should be 
supplemented by an adequate civil service law modeled after one 
of the rival systems of either Massachusetts or New York.® In 
short, the loosely co-ordinated administrative system of the revo- 
lutionary period is at last disappearing, and in its place the states 
are centralizing administrative powers into the governor’s hands, 
as in the national system. 

Future conventions will likely pay much more attention to 
the proper organization of the administration, which should be 
arranged in a separate article apart from the executive. A begin- 
ning in this direction already has been made in eight constitutions,” 
but imperfectly, as these were prepared before present evils had 
fully developed. 

A check should be put on so rapid a multiplication of semi- 
independent boards, bureaus, and commissions. Some are useless 
and others could be consolidated. By centering responsibility in 
the governor, efficiency and economy become possible, and his 
hands shouid be strengthened against party demands by the merit 
system of appointment and tenure. 

Thirty-two of the states have lieutenant governors, and 
thirty of these make that officer president of the senate. In the 
other thirteen states’? and in Massachusetts the senate elects its 
own presiding officer, and the constitution arranges the order of 
succession in case of the death or disability of the governor. An 
elaborate paragraph on succession may be found in the new 
Alabama constitution. Three of the New England states still 
retain the old-fashioned executive council (Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire), and a modification of it may be found in North 
Carolina. Though not provided for by constitution, lowa has an 
executive council and possibly other states also by custom or statute. 

See Article V, sec. 9, New York constitution. 
“a See Article VI, Indiana, Wisconsin, Oregon; Georgia, Article V, sec. II; Colorado, Article 
XII; New Jersey, Article VII; Michigan, Article VIII, and Tennessee, Article VII. 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 


Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
J 
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THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The judiciary is the department of our government which, up 
to recent years, has undergone fewest changes and given most satis- 
The touching confidence of old-time constitution makers 
in the wisdom and integrity of legislator and judge, may still be 
seen in the constitutions of the New England states, which dispose 
of the subject of judicial organization in few words, leaving it 
almost entirely to the discretion of the lawmakers. 
with recent constitutions and the difference is marked. One of the 
chief sins of the Louisiana constitution is that it devotes about 
twelve thousand words to the courts of the state and of the city 
It is really a statute under the form 
of a constitutional article, and yet can be amended only by a slow 
But, though the chief of sinners in this res- 
The rapid multipli- 


and parish of New Orleans. 


and tedious process. 
pect, Louisiana is not alone in this tendency. 
cation of population and wealth, our democratic fondness for liti- 
gation and lawmaking, with social unrest thrown in as a disturber 
of the peace, all compel movements for the reorganization of the 
judiciary. The effect of this is seen in the addition to our consti- 
tutions of numerous pages devoted to the judicial department ; for 
conventions, filled with distrust of legislatures, realizethat a judicial 
system with organization and functions defined by constitution is 
beyond the power and control of the lawmaking body. 
7 The American standard of judicial organization is a three- 
. grade system of courts, consisting of a supreme court, an interme- 
diate court usually known as a circuit, district or county court, 
and courts of the justices of the peace. 
judges of the highest sets of courts regularly extends to all parts of 
the state, even though in some cases they are elected by districts. 
The supreme court is regularly a court of appeals, usually, 
if at all, having original jurisdiction only in the issuance of pre- 
rogative writs; this power it regularly shares with the courts next 
A few states add other original jurisdiction.’ In 


The jurisdiction of the 


lower in grade. 


Contrast these 


iFor example, California, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
some of the New England states. 
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some states the supreme court is called the court of appeals,? 
confusion arises when, as in New York, the supreme 
court is not a supreme but a district court. In Texasthesupreme _ 
court has a separate organization for civil and for criminal business. E a 4 
Rapid increase of judicial business in many of our states during fe. 
the last thirty years has burdened their supreme courts beyond 
reason. A temporary makeshift in use is to authorize a supreme 
court commission, so as to enable the court to catch up with its 
cases. In recent years this has been done by California, Florida, 
Montana and Nebraska. In New York (amendment 1899) not — 
more than four justices of the supreme (district) court may be — 
designated by the governor to serve temporarily as associate 
justices of the court of appeals. Another possibility is to organize 
a system of intermediate courts of appeal. This additional grade, 
in cases when decisions are conflicting may add to the expense a ae 
time of litigation, hence there arises the system of increasing the _ 
number of judges and allowing these to sit in two or more divisions, Bs 
and en banc only when necessary to settle disputes or in especially 
important jurisdiction. Those constitutions that failed to include 


some such provision for the relief of the supreme court are rapidly — Pe 
placing it in their constitutions by amendment.‘ Wisconsin he: 
had to change the organization of its supreme court three times by | 
amendment to constitution; in 1877, 1889, 1903. Still another 


(1903) which have organized each a superior court, having part of - 
the jurisdiction formerly confided to the supreme court. 
In view of this national tendency, it would be well if all con- _ 


to the organization of the supreme court. 
Little needs to be said in regard to the other grades of court. 

There are wide differences in organization, and much is left to legis- 

latures. There is little uniformity in name and many differences 

in jurisdiction. 

sought from the constitutions and statutes themselves or from 


some text book on the subject. a, 


2For example in Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York. ae 
3For example in Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, . 
Texas, and California in 1924. 
“See for example amines 1900; Florida, 1903; Colorado, 1904; Alabama, 1904. 
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Tenure and Appointment.—Life tenure, and appointment 
through legislature or executive, was the method in vogue for the _ 
higher judiciary at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Only 
one state, Georgia, at that time elected judges for its higher courts __ 
by popular vote. The tendency is entirely the other way at the _ 
present time. Three states’ still retain a life tenure, but all others 
fix a definite term. A long tenure is favored by three other states ;* 
the other states vary from two years (Vermont) to twelve, over 
one-half (twenty states) favoring the six-year term; eight and 
twelve are the periods next favored. A class system is in use in 
almost two-thirds of the states, the number of classes varying with 
the period. By this system of retiring a part only of the benchat | 
one time, the opinions of its members are less likely to be affected _ 
by political considerations, continuity in decision is maintained, and — 
candidates for election, being fewer in number, receive more atten- | 
tion. The usual practice is to elect these at large, not by districts. 

The tenure of inferior judges is for a shorter term; if the supreme 
justices for example, hold for six years, the other two grades of | 
judges hold usually for four and two years. Theorists regularly a 
declaim against the election of a judiciary, yet the practice and 
experience of our states point the other way. The decisions of the | 
American bench compare most favorably with similar decisions 
enunciated by appointed judges elsewhere, and the results justify 
the practice. Judges of the supreme court are still appointed by 
governor and council in Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshire; 
in Delaware, Mississippi, and New Jersey by governor and senate; _ 
in Rhode Island, Vermont, South Carolina and Virginia, by the “a 
assembly; and in Connecticut by the assembly on nomination of _ 
the governor. Georgia in 1898 (assembly) and Louisiana (gov- 
ernor) in 1904, were the last to change to the elective system. The 
other thirty-four states elect their judges and show no tendency in 
the other direction. The usual provision for removal is by vote of 
the assembly (a majority or two-thirds) or through the governor _ 
after action by the assembly. Four states by constitution fix the 
retiring age at seventy years, Connecticut, Maryland, New | 
Hampshire, New York. aa 
The salaries of judges are far less frequently specified in the a 


5Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
6Pennsylvania, twenty-one years; Maryland, fifteen; New York, fourteen years, 
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constitutions than those of other civil officers. Those that do, as a : 
rule give the legislature power to modify at discretion. The statutes a 
of our states show a strong tendency to enlarge salaries paid to 
judges, doubtless because of the broader learning and arduous 
labor demanded under present conditions of life. The rewards of 
law practice are now so great that capable judges can not be 
obtained except by adequate compensation. 

The Jury.—It is plainly evident that the time-honored jury 
system is subject to amendment in these modern days. Several 
states’ by constitution or by statue either abolish or authorize the 
legislature or the court to abolish at its discretion the grand jury. © 
If retained, the number of its membership and of those who must se 
concur is often stated. pets 

Many constitutions arrange that a jury may be waived alto- 
gether in petty civil suits, or in more important cases by agreement, 
or in misdemeanors; or that the jury may be less than twelve, or a 
verdict may be rendered by a vote that is not unanimous. These 
modifications are too numerous to specify in detail but many such 
provisions may be found under bill of rights and judicial depart- 
ment.* These modifications in the jury system, though not in 
themselves so important, yet show a tendency worth noting. 
A state desirous of modifying its jury system should put a provision 
to that effect in its constitution, and must do so if its constitution 
contains some such provision as the following: ‘The right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved inviolate.”” It was once rather 
common in this country to allow a jury to be judge of the law as 
well as of the facts, the reaction against that older practice is shown 
by a provision in several constitutions that ‘‘judges shall not 
charge juries with respect to matters of fact but may state the 
questions of facts in issue and declare the law’’.® Maryland makes 
the opposite statement, Article XV, 5. 

It is now common in most of our states to grant legal and 
equitable relief in one suit, a reform largely brought about through 
the influence of Justice Field (David Dudley Field). A provision 


7See for example Michigan, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Utah, Washington. 

8Most of the constitutions contain such provisions but, as illustrations, see Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Montana, North Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia. 

*Delaware; also Arkansas, California, Nevada, South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington. 
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authorizing such procedure is found in several constitutions.’ 
“There shall be but one form of civil action, and law and equity 
may be administered in the same action.’’ Following up this 
tendency many constitutions provide for tribunals of conciliation" 
whose decisions are not to be obligatory unless by mutual consent. 

Certain minor judicial features of our state constitutions may 
briefly be mentioned as indicative of the present trend. It is quite 
usual, especially in new constitutions, to define the boundaries of 


judicial districts. This is purely a matter of detail that might = 


better be placed in the schedule and left to be amended by ordinary 
statute. Thirteen states expressly authorize the supreme court to 
superintend and control inferior courts ;” six states provide that 
judges may suggest improvements in the law for legislative action.” 
Four of the older states" still allow the governor or assembly to 
ask the supreme court for opinions on important questions of law, 
or on “‘solemn occasions.’’ South Dakota and Florida allow the 


governor this privilege but all the other states wisely prefer to _ 


keep the supreme court out of politics and omit the provision. 

Idaho and North Carolina authorize the supreme court to hear 
claims against the state but its decisions are to be merely recom- 
mendatory. The senate as a court of impeachment still holds its 
place in the judicial system, though it is an exceedingly cumber- 
some and somewhat antiquated method of trial. In New York 
the judges of the court of appeals are added to the senate in such 
trials. Oregon only, of all the states (VII, 19), has no provision 
for impeachment. 

An attempt to define libel is a marked feature in many con- 
stitutions. This may be found either under Bill of Rights or 
Judicial Department. Among the most elaborate of these are the 
provisions found in the constitutions of Michigan, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama and Arkansas. Many states make a judicial 
officer ineligible to any other than a judicial office. Some states 
refuse him permission to be absent from the state for a longer 

Among these may be mentioned California, Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, New York and 
Texas; see also Ohio, Article XIV. 

NAlabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, North Dakota, Wisconsin for example. 

®Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Oregon gives this power to its circuit 
courts. See also Texas and Washington for modified powers. 


8Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, Washington. 
MMassachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. . 
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period than sixty or ninety days.” Five states" require the court 
to furnish for record a syllabus of the points adjudicated in each 
case. A few constitutions use pressure so as to expedite judges in 
their work. Some of these provide that judges shall not collect 
their salaries unless they take oath that all controversies finally 
submitted have been decided.” Three states endeavor to define 
contempt of court.’* Six states’® provide that the publication of 
decisions shall be free, and two provide that the copyright shall 
belong to the state (Nebraska, South Dakota). 

Alabama authorizes judges to exclude the public from the 
court room in cases of rape, and Georgia must greatly add to the 
business of its supreme court by declaring that “The costs in the 
supreme court shall not exceed ten dollars, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law.”’ Florida requires that the legislature “‘appropriate 
at least $500 each year for the purchase of such books for the 
supreme court library as the court may direct.” 

California, Missouri, Utah, Washington. 

%North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, West Virginia. ; 

"For such and similar provisions see California, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Montana, 
Nevada, South Carolina, Utah, Washington. 


4%’South Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
California, Missouri, New York, Utah, Washington, Florida. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT AND ITS Pro- 
CEDURE. 


The most important department in our system of government 
is that of lawmaking. This power at the beginning of our national 
existence one hundred and thirty years ago was exerted only 
through legislatures ; at the present time the power of making funda- 
mental law has largely passed to the constitutional convention and 
to the electorate. This latter body, through the referendum, and _ 
in some states through the initiative, also shares to some extent the an 
power of making statutes. The relative importance of legislatures 
is therefore decreasing, not in a few but in all the states, and that, 
too, in spite of the fact that legislatures are much more democratic 
than formerly. Under such conditions conventions really have 
before them a problem well worth considering, viz., shall an attempt 
be made to enhance the dignity and importance of the legislature 
so as to make it worthy of the place it theoretically fills in our — 
political system,’ or, on the other hand, shall the process of mini- 
mizing its importance be continued until it becomes an impotent 
body of small consequence, dragging along a paltry existence, to be 
finally abolished as useless by some future convention? <A power- 
ful executive with ordinance privileges, a convention meeting 
periodically, and the use of the initiative and referendum as in 
Oregon, certainly seem to leave no pressing necessity for a legis- 
lature. Under present tendencies it must either pass out of use 
or be reorganized on a scientific basis. 

This and the two following articles will contain certain facts 
obtained from a comparison of our constitutions that may throw 
some light on this all-important problem. 


LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION. 
- Name.—The lawmaking bodies of our states are generally 


called legislatures, but that in most cases is not the legal name. 
In twenty-three states it is known as the general assembly, in 


ISee Vermont constitution, Chap. II, sec. 8,‘*The house . . . shall consist of persons 


most noted for wisdom and virtue.” 
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seventeen as the legislature, in three as the legislative assembly,? 
and in two as the general court. All the states name the small 
or upper house the senate, and thirty-seven call the larger body 
the house of representatives. Four call it the assembly,‘ three, 
the house of delegates,> and one, the general assembly (New 
Jersey). 

Membership.—lIt is hard to realize that in our state legislatures 
alone we have nearly seven thousand lawmakers (1,610 in senate 
and 5,247 in house, or an average for each state of thirty-six 
senators and one hundred and sixteen representatives). If ‘in multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety’? surely we are safe when our 
legislatures are in session! If undue size is a political sin, the worst 
sinners are the New England states, which have in their six lower 
houses one thousand three hundred and fifty-three members. 
This is due to their unfortunate emphasis on the importance of the 
town, once the pride but now the bane of New England politics. 
The six states,® largest in population (ove: three millions) average 
forty-one in the senate and one hundred and forty-eight in the 
house; New York, the largest state, has fifty-one and one hundred 
and fifty respectively. The twenty-one states having a popula- 
tion between one and three miilions average forty in the senate 
and one hundred and fifteen in the house. If the five small New 
England states (all but Massachusetts) be excluded from the last 
set having a population under one million, the remaining thirteen 
states average twenty-eight in the senate and sixty-three in the 
House. Of all the legislatures only three senates have a member- 
ship of over fifty (Illinois and New York fifty-one, Minnesota 
sixty-three); three are under twenty (Utah eighteen, Nevada and 
Delaware seventeen). Five houses have a membership of fifty or 
under (Delaware thirty-five, Nevada thirty-seven, Utah forty-five, 
Idaho forty-six and Wyoming fifty); and five houses havea mem- 
bership of over two hundred (Pennsylvania two hundred and seven, 
Massachusetts two hundred and forty, Vermont two hundred and 
forty-six, Connecticut two hundred and fifty-five, and New Hamp- 
shire, with its membership of three hundred and ninety-one, out- 

2North Dakota, Montana, Oregon, 
3Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 
‘California, Nevada, New York, Wisconsin. 


‘Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 
*New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Texas. 
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numbers the national house). Anaveragetakenof the fifteen con- 
stitutions made since 1888 shows the houses to be respectively 
_ thirty-four and eighty-nine, which is just the average of the thirty- 
four states having a population below three millions, barring out as 
before the five small New England states. 
These figures show that the American tendency is to have a 
senate from one-half to one-third that of the house in member- 
ship,’ that the legislatures of our largest states should not exceed a 
joint membership of about two hundred; our average states not 
over one hundred and fifty, and the legislatures of our small states 
_ with a population of one million or less should have a membership 
_of from sixty to one hundred. Experience shows that it is on the 
whole best to fix the numbers definitely in the constitution. If the 
legislature is given the power, the number of representatives 
becomes too large. It is far easier in practice to increase than to 
decrease the number. 
Representation.*—Three of the New England states have both 
houses organized on a basis of population similar in practice to that 
of the other states. The three other-states of this section each 
" have one of their houses more or less democratic, but the other 
house is based on a town system, regardless of population. These 
; states, however, with the exception of Massachusetts, are omitted 
_ from the comparisons of this paragraph since they should be studied 
_ by themselves. 
The prevailing basis of representation in the senate of the 
_ forty remaining states is population. Twenty-seven order a 
- reapportionment after every census, based on population, and four 
based on voting population.* The other nine states'® also base the 
apportionment on population, but make some modification or 
_ exception that may render the senate not quite so democratic in 
_ basis as those of the other thirty-one states. 

In thirty-six states population, and in four states voting popu- 
lation, is the basis of representation in the house. As this is the 
- larger house twenty-one states provide that each county, or each 
: county having a given fraction of the ratio (one-half to two-thirds), 

TThis ratio is fixed in some states, for example lowa, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
also Chapter XI. 


®*Arkansas, Indiana, Massachusetts, Tennessce. 
Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Montana, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
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Our State Constitution 
shall have at least one member. This produces a degree of inequal- 
ity in representation that will be considered in a later chapter. 
Ten of the older states provide in their constitutions a complex 
ratio for determining representation, but such schemes are not 
favored in most, or at all in the newer, constitutions. The single- 
member district is the prevailing form in the states, though 
there are some exceptions, since the county may be used as a gen- 
eral district for the house and its representatives be elected at 
large." 

Terms.—Twenty-nine states fix on a four-year term for 
senators and all but six” of these provide for arrangement into two 
classes, one-half retiring every two years. New Jersey elects for 
three years on a three-class system. Thirteen states elect their 
senators for two years only, and two for one year (Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island). For members of the house the term is two 
years in thirty-eight states, four years in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and one year in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey 
and Rhode Island. 

Sessions.—In the “good old times’’ constitutions used to 
declare that legislature ought frequently to assemble.’ 
The states seem not so sure of that now for there are three states 
that elect their legislatures quadrennially, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, the last two of which have but one regular session 
during that term. Mississippi, however, provides for a short 
special session midway in the term, to act on appropriation and 
revenue bills. All other states hold biennial sessions except 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina which provide for annual meetings. Twenty-three 
states place no constitutional limitation on the length of the session, 
but nine” of them provide that pay stop entirely or be reduced in 
amount, at the end of a specified time. The practical effect of 
this proviso is to reduce the session to the period of full pay. The 
average session for the fourteen legislatures unlimited in time 
(averaging the two last sessions), is one hundred fourteen days. 


For example, in Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Texas. 
Alabama, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia. 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont. 
MSee constitutions of Maryland, Massachusetts, South Carolina. 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
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It would be larger, but the pay in three of these states is so small"® 
that there is no inducement to protract the session. If all states 
except these fourteen be considered as having a constitutional 
time limit we find eighteen setting a sixty-day limit, four a ninety- 
day, and four a forty-day limit, and five at odd intervals ranging 
from forty-five to seventy-five days. Four" states set a limit but 
authorize the legislature to extend the same if necessary. Special 
sessions are regularly authorized and seventeen states set limits 
to the duration of these, the favored periods being twenty, thirty 
and forty days. 

Salaries.—About one-half of the constitutions specify the per 
diem of their legislators and invariably get it too low. Once fixed 
in the constitution it is hard to raise the amount by amendment."* 
Voters seem to delight in voting down all forms of increase in pay. 
The per diem amount paid is often barely sufficient for expenses 
at a cheap hotel and must be eked out from other sources of income. 
Many constitutions fortunately allow legislatures discretion in 
regard to the amount of pay and in such states a more generous 
provision is made. The best pai: legislators are those of New 
York and Pennsylvania ($1,500) and Ohio ($1,200.) The lowest 
are Oregon (three dollars per day for forty days), Maine $150 for 
the session), and Kansas, Michigan and Vermont at three dollars 
per day. Mileage is regularly specified in addition, and in a few 
constitutions (five) an attempt is made to regulate the amount of 
incidental expenses.’® 


Under the legislative department will regularly be found a 
number of provisions in regulation of the organization and general 
powers of the legislature. Among these is one authorizing each 
house to determine the rules of its own procedure. In one respect 
at least, this power has been taken from the houses. Proper de- 
liberation and an opportunity for free discussion are so important — 
in legislation that the procedure in respect to the passing of bills is 
now in many of our states regulated by constitution, from the in- 
troduction of the bill to its promulgation after passage. This is 


THE PROCEDURE IN BILLS. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. 
“Arkansas, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia. 
18For example Michigan, 1901, Kansas, 1902, Texas, 1906, rejected such amendments. 
For example Missouri and Delaware. 
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one of the most important checks on legislative power yet devised. 
The contrast between the old and the new in this respect can easily 
be seen by comparing the ancient constitutions of New England 
with almost any of those made since 1888, especially the consti- 
tutions of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi. In three 
constitutions a separate heading has been set aside for such and 
kindred regulations of procedure or proceedings.” A complete list 
of such restrictions would practically indicate all the evils that 
have developed in legislative experience, for, of course, each re- 
striction is aimed at some observed defect or evil in the legislative 
system. 

It is generally provided that no law shall be passed except by 
bill, and that no new bill shall be introduced within the last few 
days of the session—three to twenty days—except by consent of a 
large fraction of the house. Some confine this restriction to 
appropriation bills. No bill is to embrace more than one subject, 
which must be plainly expressed in its title, any part not so expressed 
being null and void. General appropriation bills, and bills for the 
revision and codification of laws are excepted from this provision. 
The time honored provision that revenue bills shall originate in the 
house only, and be subject to amendment in the senate, is required 
by twenty-one states. The others either expressly authorize either 
house to introduce any bill or infer it by silence. It is regularly 
provided that every appropriation outside of general appropria- 
tions shall be by special bill. Some (Mississippi for example) add 
that no appropriation bill shall be passed which does not fix 
definitely the maximum sum thereby authorized to be drawn from 
the treasury. In others, New York for example, bills appropriat- 
ing money for local or private purposes must receive a two-thirds 
vote of all members elected to both houses, and, again, not less 
than three-fifths of all members elected shall form a quorum for the 
consideration of a revenue or appropriation bill. No act can be 
revised or amended by mere reference to its title, but what is 
amended must be set forth in full; nor is any amendment to a bill 
allowed which would change the scope and object of the bill. 

In view of the great importance of legislative committees it is 
strange that so few constitutions attempt to regulate them. The 
task is apparently too great for conventions. The only provisions 


20Mississippi, Missouri, Texas. 
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are the following: Some nine states require that all bills must be | 
referred to a committee. Kentucky adds that whenever a com- 
mittee fails or refuses to report within a reasonable time, any mem- 
ber may call up the bill. Three states** make provision for a joint 
committee on local and special legislation, which under its instruc- 
tions ought to be most useful in handling that distressing part of 
legislation. Five states provide that voting on reports of com- 
mittees of conference shall be recorded by a yea and nay vote. 

Many of the constitutions authorize a demand for a yea or nay 
vote on any question; the number who may make the demand 
varies from one member to one-fifth of the membership. It is gen- 
erally provided that bills must be read three times, but differences 
arise as to whether these shall be read in full and on three separate 
days. The last reading is regularly in full and vote on its passage 
is recorded by yeas and nays. New York forbids amendment at 
the last reading. Mississippi requires that all votes on final passage 
shall be subject to one day’s reconsideration. It is now a common — 
requirement that bills be printed with all amendments and placed 
in the hands of members before the final vote.” Louisiana author- 
izes also the printing of minutes each day for the use of members. 

A quorum is regularly a majority of all members, and bills pass" 
by a majority of those present, but some require® that every bill 
must receive a majority vote of all members elected, and New 
Hampshire requires that when less than two-thirds of all members 
are present, a two-thirds vote is necessary. Kentucky makes the 
fraction of those present two-fifths. 

All bills of course when finally passed must be signed by the 
presiding officers, but this has become a quite formal occasion; 
other business is suspended, the bill is read at length and compared, 
then the chairman signs in open session and sends on the bill to the 
other house where the same procedure takes place.* Eleven con- 
stitutions allow any member to make formal protest against a bill 
and to have the protest entered on the records.” Minnesota allows 
no bill to be passed on the last day of the session. Kentucky, 
Maine, Mississippi, New York forbid riders on appropriation bills. 


2Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia. 

2As illustrations, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York. 
Louisiana, and Delaware for, example. 

%See Alabama, Kentucky, and Missouri, as illustrations, 
%See Missouri for example. 
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About one-half of the constitutions define when the laws shall go : es 
into effect. The period set varies from forty to ninety days, the 
last being the favorite. A few prefer to fix a definite date for all — 
bills, as the first day of June or July, this is usually equivalent toa | 
sixty or ninety day limit.” As a rule provision is made that a bill _ 
may go into effect immediately in case of emergency. It is easy — 
to see that the strict enforcement of the severest of these regula- eee 
tions would prevent much hasty legislation. reer 


*%See Illinois, lowa, Maryland, North Dakota. 
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A state has original, not delegated, powers. It can legally do 
whatsoever it pleases within its own borders, subject only to such 
regulations and prohibitions as may be found in the national con- | 
stitution. The legislature, as the representative of the people, may 


exercise all these vast powers at its discretion. The executive and _ 


the judicial departments have no such authority. The power to 

make law includes the power to regulate, alter, or even abolish these 

departments. In other words in democracies the legislature is 

legally omnipotent. The legislatures of our states during the rev- 

olutionary period really wielded this immense power, but every 

generation since that time has witnessed the gradual diminution — 
« it. This process has already in part been outlined; the adoption 

of the theory of the separation of powers brought about the transfer 

of certain powers, very slight at first, through the written constitu- _ 
tion to the executive and judicial departments; then the right to 

make fundamental law was transferred to the convention and to 
the electorate through the referendum; now the power over admin- | 
istration is rapidly passing from the legislature to the executive, 

and judicial organization and powers are quite fully set by the 
convention, which leaves to the legislature merely the petty details 
of judicial regulation. 

Legislatures would however still remain the most powerful of 
the three departments, if their right to make statutes were left 
untouched, but even this privilege is denied thent in part. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the fact that conventions, wisely or 
unwisely, place statutes in recent constitutions. A twelve-thou- _ 
sand-word judiciary article in the Louisiana constitution, and a _ 
seven-thousand-word article on corporations in the Virginia con- 
stitution, show this tendency clearly. In fact every detailed com- 
mand, prohibition, or regulation in a constitution, is in effect a 
usurpation of the statute-making power of legislatures, so that, 
in a sense, the length of a constitution roughly indicates the amount 
of limitation placed on legislatures. 

In addition to this loss of power, the electorate also, working 
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through the convention, has taken from the legislature large 
powers in the making of statutes. The climax of this tendency is 
seen in the Oregon amendment of 1902, already referred to, which 
reads, ‘‘The legislative authority of the state shall be vested ina 
legislative assembly,... but the people reserve to themselves 
power to propose laws and amendments to the constitution, and to 
enact or reject the same at the polls, independent of the legislative 
assembly, and also reserve power at their own option to approve 
or reject at the polls any act of the legislative assembly. The first 
power reserved by the people is the initiative. . . .The second power 
is the referendum.’’ The amendment later provides that the style 
of all bills shall be: ‘Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Oregon’”’ (formerly ‘“‘by the Legislative Assembly).’”’ This amend- 
ment applies to the constitution as well as to statutes. Two other 
states have authorized the initiative and the referendum, but apply 
these principles to statutory legislation only, South Dakota, 1898, 
Utah, 1900.' 

In ways equally effective, though not so spectacular, the 
people through the convention have placed in the constitutions 
requirements that certain kinds of general laws shall be referred to 
the electorate for final approval or rejection.” Space will not allow 
a full discussion of this subject, but in brief it may be said that in 
many states referenda must be ordered in the case of general 
statutes that involve an increase of state debt above a fixed maxi- 
mum, an increase in the tax rate when fixed by constitution; or the 
location of a state capital or important state institution, such as a 
university or a penitentiary. In statutory local legislation referen- al 
dum requirements are entirely too numerous to specify. Prac- 
tically all the states use the referendum more or less in Ba 
affecting counties, towns and cities, or on such questions as the 
licensing of saloons or an increase in local debt for special expendi- 
tures. 

Special Legislation.—Such restrictions have largely * 
the importance of legislatures in the making of general statutes. a 
These bodies find some consolation, however, if only they are 

I[nitiative and referendum amendments, after passing the legislatures of Massachusetts, fl 
Nevada, and Missouri, were rejected by the next legislatures, in the first two states, 1904, 1905, _ 


and by the people in Missouri, 1904. 
2By judicial interpretation referenda on general statutes must be authorized by the — 
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allowed to pass at pleasure special, local or private legislation. 
Through such measures friends are won, interests placated, and 
constituencies made secure. An attack upon this privilege seems 
to add insult to injury; forbid the privilege and the chief delights 
of legislative existence pass away. But what are the facts in the 
case? 

Alabama in 1go1, in a session of one hundred and thirteen days, 
under its old constitution, which had few restrictions on special 
legislation, passed 1,132 laws,* only ninety of which were general. 
In 1904, in two sessions of eighty days, under the new constitution, 
which contains many restrictions, 803 laws were passed, 179 of 
which were general. Virginia in a ninety-one day session, 1901-2, 
under its old constitution, passed 694 laws, eighty-seven of which 
were general. In 1902-4, under its new constitution, during several 
sessions lasting two hundred and si.ty-seven days, it passed 608 
laws, 317 of which were general. In its regular session of sixty- 
two days, in 1904, it passed 262 laws, 135 of which were general. 
These illustrations show the effect of restrictions. 

Most state legislatures meet in the odd years. In 1gor those 
that met passed 13,854 laws, 5,318 of which were general. In 1903 
14,098 laws were passed, 5,198 of which were general. In 1905, 
13,172 laws were passed and 5,608 were general. If the legislation 
of all the states during the last legislative period (1904-1905) be | 
considered, 18,937 laws were passed, 8,362 of which were general. 
During that same period the New England states, whose legis- 
latures are almost unrestricted, passed 3,877 laws, of which 1,162 
were general. Six states‘ whose legislatures are, fully restricted, 
passed 1,558 laws, 1,127 of which were general. In other words | 
New England special legislation was seventy per cent of the whole © 
and that of the other six states but twenty-eight per cent of the | 
whole. 

To sum up, it may be assumed that, roughly speaking, unre- 
strained legislation will be seven-tenths special, fully restrained 
legislation three-tenths special, or if the average of all legislation for 
the last five years be taken, it may be safely asserted that three- 
fifths of our state legislation is special, private or local.* Under 

3In this paragraph the term laws includes resolutions also, but the proportion of these is 
very small. 
‘California, Idaho, Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah. 


‘The basis for these totals is obtained from the excellent Summaries of Legislation issued 
by the New York State Library. 
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such conditions general legislation can not secure the attention it 
deserves. Really capable men, wearied by numerous demands on 
their time and patience in the consideration of relatively unimpor- 
tant matters, drop out of our legislatures and yield place to small 
men, big with the sense of their own importance, who delight in 
special legislation as a means to enable them to hold a position 
for which they are entirely unfit. Add to this the waste of money 
through needlessly protracted sessions, and undue multiplication 
of law, and it is easy to see that conventions have a problem on 
their hands in devising a remedy for one of the greatest of our 
political evils. 

It now becomes possible to ask what remedies have been 
devised to check this evil. The most obvious remedy is to forbid 
special legislation. It is interesting to study the old-fashioned 
constitutions of New England, almost void of restrictions, then to 
take up the next older set, and see restrictions creeping in one by 
one, the more numerous as you go westward, where democracy is 
more vigorous, and at last to see in the recent constitutions long 
lists of restrictions, finally as many as thirty-five, each forbidding 
some particular kind of local, special, or private legislation. To 
make assurance doubly sure the new Alabama constitution care- 
fully defines terms: 

“A general law within the meaning of this article is a law 
which applies to the whole state; a local law is a law which applies 
to any political subdivision or subdivisions of the state less than 
the whole; a special or private law within the meaning of this 
article is one which applies to an individual, association or cor- 
poration.”’ 

The trouble with this remedy is that it may go too far. Our 
governors in their messages already complain of an increase of 
statutes, general in their nature but really special in their applica- 
tion. Special legisl«tion must be had at times, and there should be 
ways of getting it without subterfuge. Let there be restrictions by 
all means, but allow some discretion on occasions. 

The device of a special committee on local legislation, already 
referred to as authorized in Georgia, Mississippi and Virginia, is 
excellent in design but in practice seems not to work well, if one 
may judge from the amount of special legislation still issued by the 
legislatures of those states. Such committees should be impartial 
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and seeutia' in the exercise of their work, like similar committees 
of the British House of Commons, where the handling of special 
legislation is a fine art. 

Another device found in several constitutions* and in the 
statutes of some others (Vermont for example), is to require that | 
no local or special bill shall be passed, unless notice of the intention 
to apply for such legislation shall have been published in the !ocality 
at least thirty (or sixty) days before the bill is introduced. This is — 
a most excellent plan if properly performed. If, however, the 
notice is published once, in fine type, in an obscure corner of an © 
obscure paper, little will be accomplished by the requirement. : 

A much more promising remedy, imitated from the excellent 
English system of supervision over local government, and now 
partly in use in many states, under legislative authority, is to 
authorize by general statute the several departments of admin- 
stration to apply the principles of such statute to special cases as 
they arise. For example, the auditor may settle claims for tax 
rebates, the land commissioner many points in titles, the secretary _ 
of state issue charters, and the courts, like the federal court of © 
claims, pass on disputed accounts. We have now in many of our 
states boards of equalization. Such a board might have its — 
powers enlarged so as to pass on very many requests from localities — 
for special legislation. The English Local Government Board, 
which performs such a service for counties, towns, and cities, is, 
perhaps, the most successful device in British national administra- | 
tion. This movement is hard to follow from constitutions, because _ 
the statutory power of legislatures is ordinarily sufficient for action, 
but there is a strong trend in this direction throughout the country, 
and, if supplemented by thorough executive oversight, and civil 
service rules, should prove the ultimate remedy for the evils of | 
special legislation. That at least is the conclusion of the best gov- | 
erned of the European states’ which do not suffer, as the United | 
States does, from such a perversion of lawmaking. 

®Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas. 
7Great Britain, Germany, France. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REGULATION OF IMPORTANT INTERESTS. 


It is said that Americans are prone to assert dogmatically their 
opinions on all subjects of which they are ignorant, and to be 
diffident in matters with which they are fully conversant. The 
point of this saying can be appreciated by one who seeks to ascer- 
tain how conventions regulate important interests. Most of these 
interests are in process of rapid development, for, throug’: tle 
multiplication of machinery and wider knowledge, the conditions 
of life change with wonderful suddenness, as compared with the 
slow changes of earlier centuries. Yet conventions dogmatically 
fix in the fundamental law provisions that must be largely super- 
seded in a very few years. Virginia’s article on corporations for 
instance, placed in a constitution that can be amended only with 
great difficulty, and Louisiana’s judiciary department, no matter 
how excellent they may be, yet will surely need frequent amend- 
ment. For such reasons the work of conventions in respect to the 
topic now under discussion is the least satisfactory of all their labors. 
An old debater once advised a beginner, ‘“‘When you don’t know 
what else to say, discuss general principles.’’ Our conventions 
should follow this advice, and refrain from rushing in ‘‘where angels 
fear to tread.” 

There are few specialists, if any, who would with alacrity 
undertake to write out for a state constitution a detailed system 
of taxation, of finance, or education; of regulation for corporations, 
common carriers, or banks; or to define a policy toward labor, or 
state ownership of monopolies, or control over mining interests. 
All such matters must of course receive most careful attention from 
conventions, but the question is rather whether such attention 
should not confine itself chiefly to the formulation of general prin- 
ciples, to a tentative outline for a system of regulation, with some 
discretionary power left in the legislature, and then to pay much 
more attention to methods whereby a higher grade of officials and 
legislators may be secured. If, for illustration, the membership 
of our legislatures were cut in half, and the pay of the remaining 
half doubled; if our numerous departments, commissions, and 
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boards were consolidated and unified, and salaries of heads trebled; _ 
real economy would result, and efficiency be greatly increased. 
Lastly, conventions should recognize that much of their work is at. 
the best transitory, and hence that the method of amendment 

should be comparatively simple. An unchangeable constitution in 

these days is an insult to the spirit of a progressive democracy. 

After this preface, the question may now be asked, what points 
in our constitutions seem on the whole most general in respect to — 
important interests. 

Local Bodies Politic—It seems plain from the constitutions. 
that the town system of New England is dead. It is not imitated 
per se outside of that section, and within that section is in a state 
of noxious desuetude. The real unit in the United States is the 
county, in thinly settled states cut up into administrative districts. 
which gradually become townships as population multiplies. These | 
townships remain integral parts of the county, are supervised, and 
vet have a large share of local autonomy. The urban center has 
two distinct organizations, the village and the large city. Thereis _ 
first the village, borough, town, or city, organized under general 
law in almost all the states, and having a small compact popula- 
tion under a simple form of government. Lastly comes the incor- 
porated city of large size, either organized by special charter, or 
in classes by general law, or authorized by constitution to form 
their own charters, subject to the constitution and general statutes 
of the states." 

Corporations.—In general the points worthy of notice in con- 
stitutions respecting corporations of all sorts are as follows: First, 
a distinction is made between corporations organized for profit, 
and those for other purposes; these last may be exempted from 
taxation, if religious, educational, or eleemosynary in character. 
Second, a distinction is made between domestic and foreign? cor- 
porations, and this last class regulated so as to secure investors 
and the payment of suitable fees or taxes. In respect to corpora- 
tions organized for profit, constitutions regulate their relations to 
the state and seek to secure the interests of their stockholders. 

1For home charter cities, see the constitutions (amended) of California, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oregon and Washington. Illinois, in 1904, passed an amendment authorizing the legislature 
to pass special laws for Chicago, but subject to referendum. The franchise rights of cities are 


protected in about one-half the constitutions (see South Carolina as example). 
2Those not chartered by the state itself. 
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They provide that corporations be chartered by general or special 
law, that their charters be subject to amendment or revocation, 
that those already organized must file acceptance of constitutional 
provisions if they desire to have the benefit of future legislation, and 
that they be subject to gencral regulation. This regulation may 
be loose and allow large freedom, or may be strict or paternal in 
character. It may include regulations of capital stock and its 
issuance, periodic reports to a state commission having powers of 
supervision and regulation, and publicity of conditions. In addi- 
tion there may be prohibii.ons of pools, monopolies, and trusts, 
regulation of the exercise of the power of eminent domain, aiming 
to secure the rights of those whose property is taken; and pro- 
hibitions against the lending of public credit by a state or locality 
to any private enterprise. Some states* forbid corporations to 
hold real estate out of use after a fixed period of years (five to ten). 
Illustrations of the abeve provisions may be found in most of the 
western and newer southern constitutions, notably Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Virginia. The article on corporations in 
this last constitution is a really excellent production, well worthy 
of study. The articles in the constitutions of Alabama and South 
Dakota on banks are typical! of the usual provisions on that subject. 
Texas, which heretofore has forbidden the incorporation of banks, 
in 1904 authorized such incorporation under certain restrictions. 

Taxation and Finance.—There are wide differences in respect 
to these matters in the constitutions, but a tendency in certain 
directions is clear. Details must be sought in statutory legislation. 
Taxes must be uniform, levied and collected under general laws, 
and for public purposes only. A maximum tax rate is fixed, vary- 
ing with the valuation of the state, and a maximum debt for state 
and locality, beyond which amount the referendum must be used. 
The maximum may be fixed by a per cent of the assessed valuation 
instead of a specific amount. Some authorize an income tax, others 
an inheritance tax (over half the states now use this form of tax) 
and still others franchise taxes and a tax on the capital stock of 
corporations; a radical amendment of this sort was added to Minne- 
sota’s constitution in 1896. These special forms of taxation illus- 
trate a strong tendency to seek for the state sources of income 
apart from those used by localities. State and municipal bonds 


California, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, for example. 
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are regularly exempted from taxation, and provision may be made 
allowing to new industries exemption for a term of years (Mississippi 
for example), or there may be a contrary provision forbidding such 
exemption. Georgia lengthily defines the state’s sovereign right 
in taxation. 
The system of assessment is justly receiving more attention — 
than formerly, but isa troublesome question and much is properly 
left to the discretion of legislatures. The chief provisions are, | 
state and county boards of equalization, and in a few states (Louis- _ 
iana for example) a special board to assess franchise corporations. _ 
In finance careful provisions in respect to bonded indebtedness 
and sinking funds are characteristic features. The safe investment _ 
of funds is a vexed question. Two states at least‘ allow investment © 
of school funds in land mortgages. Prohibitions are common > 
against the receiving by treasurers of profits from the loan of funds 
in their hands. Our states are mostly in excellent financial con- . 
dition and this is largely due, in the case of the newer states at _ 
least, to the wise pay-as-you-go policy enjoined by constitutions. 
Attention has already been called to the governor’s control over 
finance. Virginia in its new constitution tries an interesting experi- 
ment in providing for a standing auditing committee made up of 
five members of the general assembly. This committee is to have 
powers of inspection over all officers who handle state funds, may _ 
sit after adjournment, and reports to the governor. 
Provisions in regard to state ownership of franchises or natural 
monopolies are not common. New York provides that its famous 
canal system shall forever remain the property of the state, and in 
another section makes the same provision for its wild forest lands. 
Utah has a better worded article on forestry. Nebraska reserves 
ownership in its salt springs. The western mining and irrigating | 
states now have many provisions in regard to the use of the waters 
of the state, Wyoming and North Dakota making the waters ‘‘the 
property of the state.’’ Many of the states bordering on the sea 
and on navigable rivers have articles on tide lands and riparian 
rights, and declare their policy in regard to the use of the waters.* — 
North Dakota provides that “‘the coal lands, including lignite, of the 
state shall never be sold, but may be leased.’’ States seem not yet 


‘Idaho and South Dakota. Missouri allows county school funds to be so invested. Washing- 
ton by amendment 1894 forbids loans of school funds to private persons or corporations, 


- See for example, Washington, South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
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to have a clear policy in regard to public lands, whether to sell 
them in severalty or to retain ownership and lease the lands. 
Wisconsin and South Carolina both declare that the people ‘‘possess 
the ultimate property in and to all lands within the jurisdiction 
of the state.” 

Education.— The articles on education found in the constitu- 
tions vary from the simple paragraph of early constitutions to 
lengthy provisions sometimes several pages in length. This, how- 
ever, is largely due to the necessity of arranging for the disposition 
of the school lands so generously voted to the states by congress. 
These lands are generally placed under the charge of a land com- 
missioner or board, and provisions are made for the holding or 
disposing of lands and the investment of school funds. Special 
attention is paid to the safety and proper investment of these funds, 
and several states® provide that losses through neglect or dishonesty 
must be made up from other funds. About two-thirds of the con- 
stitutions now forbid school funds to be used in aid of sectarian or 
denominational schools. Many have done this under instructions 
in enabling acts, and others of their own accord. 

Provision is generally made for a state superintendent, a board 
of education, and similar officials in the counties. Attention also 
is given to the organization of the higher institutions of learning. 
Localities are permitted to add to the school funds by special tax, 
and cities to maintain and control their schools apart from the 
county system. There are many differences in respect to the 
length of the term, to compulsory features, to matters of text books, 
and to the organization of separate schools for white and colored. 

Labor.—The growing interest in labor questions begins to 
find expression in the constitutions. Bureaus for the study and 
preparation of labor or industrial statistics are common. So are 
courts or boards of arbitration. The eight-hour day for all public 
work is fixed in four constitutions,’ and two require that citizens of 
the United States only shall be employed on public works. The 
right of recovering damages for injury is safeguarded,*® the ‘‘fellow- 
servant’’ doctrine modified, and contracts declared null and void 


*For example Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
’California, Idaho, Montana, Utah. Colorado, in 1902, by amendment, made eight hours a 


day's labor in mines. 
8For example, Arkansas, Colorado. Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Pennsylvania, Vir- 


ginia, Wyoming. 
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so as not to compete with other forms (New York for instance), _ 
and boys under fourteen (or twelve) are forbidden to work in _ 
mines. Montana wisely made the age sixteen by amendment, 1904. _ 
Wyoming forbids the employment of girls or women in mines at all. | 
Prohibitions against blacklists and Pinkerton detectives are among 
the curiosities of this section. 

Miscellaneous.—In view of the unfortunate political conditions 
existing in many states most of the constitutions contain more or 
less elaborate provisions against bribery, and corruption.® This © 
involves much taking of oaths; officials, even legislators, must take 
oath that they have not attained their election by improper means; _ 
governors, not to exert improper influence on legislators.*® Free 
passes are now forbidden by constitution in at least thirteen states ;" 
log rolling,” lobbying, betting at elections, intimidations of electors 
by employers, and sharing in contracts while in office, are all pro- 
hibited in one or more of the constitutions. Dueling, though well 
nigh obsolete, is forbidden in about two-thirds of the states, and in 
most is a disqualification for office. Four states require the duel 
oath; Texas combines it with the bribery oath. Mississippi requires 
each legislator to swear to read the constitution, or to have it read 
to him, presumably if illiterate! 

About half of the constitutions now secure married women 
in their right to separate estates. This provision is often found 
under homestead exemption, for which in some form or other _ 
provisions are also common. The newer constitutions pay much | 
incidental attention to matters of social morals, such as the pro-— 
hibition of lotteries, regulation of intemperance, provisions for 
local option, end authorization of penal reforms. South Carolina 
prohibits prize fighting, gambling or betting (for officials) and has a 
unique provision against lynching. There is a rather general pro- _ 
vision for institutions of charity, and for state boards of charity 
and correction, either with powers of visitation and recommenda- 


tion, or of control. 
See Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky and New York as illustrations. 


Nine states require bribery oaths 
NAlabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New York, South Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin. 
2The exchange of votes by legislators. 
BThis is found in about thirty-five constitutions. 
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Up to 1898 four states had codified their written and un- 
written law.” Codifications of statutory law are, of course, much 
more common. Five states” by constitution authorize their prep- 
aration. Michigan orders a compilation only. There are pro- 
visions for the codification of procedure in four states’ and the 
constitutions of Mississippi and Kentucky each provide for a com- 
mission of expert lawyers to prepare such general laws as are 
necessary to put the new constitution into 


“Georgia, California, North Dakota, Scuth Dakota. 
27 Am. Law Review, 552. 

%[ndiana, Louisiana, Missouri, South Carolina, Texas. 
W[ndiana, Louisiana, Ohio, South Carolina. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RELIGIOUS PROVISIONS OF THE STATE CONSTITUTIONS. _ 


The principle of religious liberty is one of the most striking 


features of American democracy. Foreign students of our institu- 


tions regularly manifest deep surprise at the practical workings of 
the theory of the separation of church and state. Chapter CVI _ 
for instance of Bryce’s American Commonwealth illustrates this — 
attitude of mind. Our national constitution took advanced 
ground when it forbade congress to establish religion or to prohibit 
its free exercise, and recognized no religious test as a qualification 
for office or public trust. Some of our states even yet have not 
advanced so far. There are still survivals in the constitutions of — 
that earlier, more intolerant spirit which now seems so strangely | 
out of place. The religious provisions of our state constitutions 
may roughly be divided into two classes: (1) those aiming to 
establish religious freedom; and (2) those involving some recogni- _ 
tion of religion. A statement of each of these in turn may present | 
some interesting features. 
1. All forty-five constitutions in plain terms provide for 
freedom of worship but vary considerably in methods of expression. _ 
Michigan, for example, states that ‘‘The legislature shall pass no law 
to prevent any person from worshiping Almighty God according to _ 
the dictates of his own conscience;’’ North Dakota, by contrast, 
provides that ‘‘The free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro-— 
fession and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall be 
forever guaranteed in this state.’’ Utah, after a similar provision, 
adds, emphatically, ‘‘There shall be no union of church and state, | 
nor shall any church dominate the state or interfere with its — 
functions.’’ Other constitutions again, like those of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, have lengthy provisions, the 
last named state employing two hundred and seventy-three words 
for Article VI of its Bill of Rights. The additional matter as a rule 
amplifies the principle in detail by specifying that no preference — 
shall be given by law to religious societies; that no person shall be ~ 
compelled against his will to contribute toward their support, | 


1Amendment I and last clause Article VI. 
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nor to attend services; that all persons shall be free to profess and 
maintain by argument his religious beliefs; and that every religious 
denomination shall be protected in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
own mode of worship. Rhode Island has an eighty word whereas, 
as preface to its provision, and states therein its historic argument 
for religious liberty. Nineteen constitutions however, are careful 
to say in varying phraseology that liberty of conscience shall not 
be construed so as to excuse acts of licentiousness, nor justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the peace and safety of the state. Many 
provide that liberty of conscience shall not be construed to dispense 
with oaths or affirmations, and Idaho, Montana, and Utah expressly 
except polygamous marriage from a guaranty of religious freedom. 
The constitutions generally provide that no limitations shall 
be placed on an individual’s rights because of his religious beliefs. 
Seven states for example prohibit the denial on such grounds of 
civil rights; eight other states put it ‘‘No civil or political rights 
shall be denied;” and twenty-one states declare that no religious 
test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public 
trust. Four states? specify that no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification for voting. In judicial matters nine 
states forbid any religious test as a qualification for jurors, and 
twenty states safeguard witnesses in the same way. Oregon and 
Washington add to these provisions, ‘‘nor be questioned in any 
court of justice touching his religious belief, to affect the weight of 
his testimony.’’ On the other hand two constitutions, insert a 
provision inherited from the political theories of Cromwell's time.* 
Maryland bluntly provides that “‘No minister or preacher of the 
gospel, or of any religious creed or denomination, shall be eligible 
as senator or delegate.’’ Tennessee is far more courteous in its 
similar provision. ‘‘Whereas, ministers of the gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to God and the care of souls, and ought not to 
be diverted from the great duties of their functions; therefore, no 
minister of the gospel or priest of any denomination whatever, 
shall be eligible to a seat in either house of the legislature.” 
Freedom of conscience is also safeguarded by exempting from 
military duty those who are conscientiously opposed to war. 
Twenty-three states have provisions of this sort, varying from the 


Kansas, Minnesota, Utah, West Virginia. 
example, Harrington's Oceana. 
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quaint phraseology of Maine, ‘Persons of the denominations of 
Quakers and Shakers, . . . and ministers of the gospel may 
be exempted from military duty,’’ to the businesslike statement 
of Washington. ‘“‘No person or persons having conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms shall be compelled to do military 
duty in time of peace: Provided, such person or persons shall pay 
an equivalent for such exemption.” 

Some of our states by experience have found out that religious 
sects can be indirectly supported from public funds by grants to 
religious philanthropic institutions, especially hospitals and 
orphan asylums. Twenty-three states recognize the danger of 
this policy and forbid in more or less vigorous terms such grants. 
A typical provision of this sort (Michigan) reads: ‘“‘No money shall 
be appropriated or drawn from the treasury for the benefit of any 
religious sect or society, theological or religious seminary, nor shall 
property belonying to the state be appropriated for any such pur- 
pose.” Montana has a still stronger prohibition; “‘No appropria- 
tion shall be made for charitable, industrial, educational or benevo- 
lent purposes to any person, corporation or community not under 
the absolute control of the state, nor to any denominational or 
sectarian institution or association.’’ Lengthy provisions of a 
similar nature, but with certain provisos, may be found in California, 
Article 1V, sections 22 and 30; Louisiana, Article 53, and Virginia, 
section 67. A kindred provision forbidding aid to sectarian educa- 
tional institutions may be found in twenty-nine constitutions. 
Article 253 of the Louisiana constitution contains this provision 
in simple form, ‘“‘No funds raised for the support of the public 
schools of the state shall be appropriated to or used for the support 
of any private or sectarian schools.’’ A safer and far more em- 
phatic form may be seen in Utah’s constitution, Article X, sec- 
tion 13: “Neither the legislature nor any county, city, town, 
school district or other public corporation, shall make any appropri- 
ation to aid in the support of any school, seminary, academy, col- 
lege, university, or other institution, controlled in whole, or in 
part by any church, sect, or denomination whatever.’’ This pro- 
vision is in eight constitutions enlarged by an injunction against 
the teaching of sectarian doctrines: Wyoming says, “nor shall 
any sectarian tenets or doctrines be taught or favored in any public 
school or institution that may be established under this constitu- 
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tion;” Wisconsin expressly mentions its university, ; ad 
also desires its university to be kept ‘‘entirely independent of all 
sectarian influence.’’ Nebraska and South Dakota unite in a 
provision which in the constitution of the last named state reads 
as follows: “Nor shall the state, or any county or municipality 
within the state, accept any grant, conveyance, gift or bequest of 
lands, money or other property to be used for sectarian purposes.”’ 
The five mining states,‘ curiously enough substantially agree in 
providing that, ‘No religious test or qualification shall ever be 
required of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of this state, either as teacher or student ; 
and no teacher or student of any such institution shall ever be 
required to attend, or participate in, any religious service whatever 
(Colorado, IX, 8). Kentucky has it in the form, ‘‘nor shall any 
man be compelled to send his child to any school to which he may 
be conscientiously opposed.”’ Mississippi, however, in providing 
for religious liberty expressly says that, ‘‘The rights hereby secured 
shall not be construed to exclude the Holy Bible from use in any 
public school of this state.’’ Perhaps, however, the most curious 
of this series of prohibitions is found in the constitutions of Michigan 
and Oregon, which provide that no money shall be appropriated 
for the payment of any religious services in either house of the 
legislature. The odd part of the Michigan provision is that in 
the same paragraph forbidding religious services for the legislature 
it authorizes the employment of a chaplain for the state prison; 
apparently its inmates were considered more susceptible to reli- 
gious influences. 

Unless there be a prohibition in the constitution a legislature 
under its general lawmaking powers may exempt property used 
for religious purposes from taxation. For this reason most con- 
stitutions are silent in respect to such exemptions. Eleven states, 
however, expressly authorize their legislatures to exempt such 
property. A few states have some curious provisions in regard to 
this matter. Virginia and West Virginia agree in forbidding a 
charter of incorporation to any church or religious denomination, 
but authorize the assemblies to secure the title to church property 
so as to hold it for designated purposes. Missouri allows religious 
corporations to be established under general law but only for the 


‘Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah. 
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purpose of holding title to not over five acres of land (one acre 
within a city) and buildings thereon, if used for religious purposes. 
Maryland in a lengthy article in its bill of rights (Article 38) 
forbids every gift, sale or devise for religious purposes without the 
prior or subsequent sanction of the legislature, but excepts from 
this provision land not exceeding five acres and its buildings. 
Mississippi goes farthest of all in prohibiting every devise, legacy, 
gift or bequest to a religious body or corporation, and authorizes 
the heir-at-law to take such property ‘‘as though no testamentary 
disposition had been made.’”’ As a final illustration of the regula- 
tion of property used for religious purposes, we find Kansas antici- 
pating modern French policy by providing that, ‘The title to all 
property of religious corporations shall vest in trustees, whose 
election sha!’ be by the members of such corporations.” 

II. The provisions in constitutions that involve some recogni- 
tion of religion are simple and comparatively few in number. The 
most important of these is a formal acknowledgment of the good- 
ness of God. Thirty-nine constitutions place in their preambles 
this recognition; three, having no preamble, omit it (West Vir- 
ginia, New Hamphire, Vermont); and three make no reference to 
God in their preambles (Michigan, Tennessee, Oregon). Intwenty- 
nine preambles the term Almighty God is used; three use the term 
God; and three, Supreme Ruler of the Universe. The following 
terms each occur once only: Creator, Supreme Being, Sovereign 
Ruler/of the Universe, Sovereign Ruler of Nations, and Great Legis- 
lator of the Universe. ‘The most common form is a simple acknowl- 
edgment of gratitude for the enjoyment of rights and liberty 
(twenty constitutions); twelve others add to that an invocation or 
a statement of reliance on Him for blessings and guidance; four 
use the invocation or statement of reliance only, two use the 
phrase, ‘“‘with profound reverence for the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe,’’ and Delaware ascribes to Divine Goodness the fact that 
“all men have by nature the rights of worshiping and serving 
their Creator according to the dictates of their consciences.’’ The 
following quotations illustrate the usual phraseology: ‘‘Grateful 
to Almighty God for our freedom;’’ ‘Grateful to Almighty God, 
and invoking his blessing on our work;”’ “Grateful to Almighty 
God and humbly invoking His eae; ’ “Humbly invoking the 
blessings of Almighty God.” 
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Three constitutions,® 
Declaration of Independence, asserting that men are free and equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
Similiar provisions in other constitutions omit the word Creator. 

All of the forty-five constitutions provide that the officers of 
the state take oath or affirmation on entering office and as a rule 
give the oath or affirmation verbatim. In eighteen constitutions 
the oath ends with the sentence “So help me God” (Vermont and 


_ Connecticut use the second person). Seven of these substitute, 
_ in case of an affirmation, the phrase ‘‘under the pains and penalties 


of perjury.’’ Four constitutions also provide for an oath or affirm- 
ation at registration, or if challenged when voting. 

Among the most curious survivals of religious intolerance are 
those found in eight constitutions regarding qualifications for 
office. Both Arkansas and Mississippi expressly state that no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification for office; yet in 
later articles provide that no person who denies the existence of 
God shall hold any office; and Arkansas adds, “‘nor be competent 
to testify as a witness in any court.’’ Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas likewise refuse office under similar con- 
ditions, but Maryland also adds that a witness or juror must 
believe ‘in the existence of God, and that under His dispensation 
such person will be held morally accountable for his acts, and be 
rewarded or punished therefor in this world or the world to come.” 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee, however, go still farther by requiring 
as a qualification for any office a belief in the being of God and in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. This provision of Ten- 
nessee’s constitution must be a lineal descendant of a provision of 
the constitution submitted by the Rev. Samuel Houston in 1785 
for the State of Frankland (Tennessee). It read as follows: 

No person shall be eligible or capable to serve in any office of 
this state who denies any of the following propositions, viz.: 
(1) That there is one living and true God, the Creator and Gov- 
ernor of the Universe. (2) That there is a future state of rewards 
and punishments. (3) That the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are given by divine inspiration. (4) That there are 
three divine persons in the Godhead, coequal and coessential. 

This constitution fortunately, was not accepted by the con- 
vention. 


SAlabama, Indiana, North Carolina. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions.—The constitution of Virginia is the 
only one to mention the Young Men’s Christian Association (sec- 
tion 183), Mississippi authorizes religious worship for convicts 
(section 225), and, along with South Carolina, allows ministers of 
the gospel to register and vote after a shorter time requirement 
than other classes of persons. There are no longer any religious 
restrictions on the exercise of suffrage. North Carolina recognizes 
that, ‘‘provision for the poor, the unfortunate, and orphan, is one 
of the first duties of a civilized and Christian state,’’ and Tennessee 
provides that ‘“‘No person shall in time of peace be required to per- 
form any service to the public on any day set apart by his religion 
as a day of rest.”” Delaware asserts that ‘‘it is the duty of all men 
frequently to assemble together for the public worship of Almighty 
God; and piety and morality, on which the prosperity of communi- 
ties depends, are thereby promoted.’ Vermont goes still farther 
in saying that ‘“‘every sect or denomination of Christians ought to 
observe the Sabbath or Lord’s Day, and keep up some sort of reli- 
gious worship, which to them shall seem most agreeable to the 
revealed will of God.”’ It also orders its legislature to encourage 
societies organized for the advancement of religion. Massachusetts 
in its eleventh amendment asserts that ‘‘the public worship of God 
and instructions in piety, religion, and morality, promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of a people and the security of a republican 
government.’ In Chapter V also it declares that ‘“‘our wise and 
pious ancestors . . . laid the foundation of Harvard College, 
in which university many persons of great eminence have, by 
the blessing of God, been . . . qualified for public employ- 
ments, both in church and state;’’ and adds that “the encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences, and all good literature, tends to the 
honor of God and the advantage of the Christian religion.”” Not- 
withstanding the recommendations of its last two constitutional 
conventions, New Hampshire still retains its Puritanic article on 
Evangelical Protestantism. The first sentence reads as follows: 
‘‘As morality and piety, rightly grounded on evangelical principles, 
will give the best and greatest security to government, and will lay 
in the hearts of men the strongest obligations to due subjection, 
and as the knowledge of these is most likely to be propagated 
through a society by the institution of the public worship of the 
Deity and of public instruction in morality and religion, therefore, 
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to promote these important purposes, the people of iii state havea 
right to empower, and do hereby fully empower, the legislature to 
authorize, from time to time, the several towns, parishes, bodies 
corporate, or religious societies within this state to make adequate 
provision, at their own expense, for the support and maintenance 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality.” 

As the foregoing paragraphs include all the religious provisions 
of American constitutions now in force, our constitutional attitude 
toward religion is plainly manifest. Freedom of conscience is 
fully guarantied, and the few intolerant limitations on rights are 
in fact probably obsolete. Whatever power religion has in the 
United States over the lives of men is due to its inherent strength, 
not to a support derived from the state. 
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Com CHAPTER XI. 


POPULAR RE PRESENTATION IN STATE Ls EGISLATURES. 


- _‘The famous Northwest Ordinance of 1 787, in article second of 
its compact, declares that, ‘‘The inhabitants of the said territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of . . . a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature.’’ This principle of 
popular representation may now be looked on as a settled American 
policy and departures from it as exceptions to the general rule. In 
our state constitutions this principle is embodied in the command 
that representation in both legislative houses shall be based on 
population, and a readjustment made decennially, after the taking 
of either national or state census. Legislatures, to be sure, in 
carrying out this injunction, may be to some extent unfair in their 
apportionments, but that is a matter of discretion and expediency, 
the remedy for which should, in case of gross inequalities, lie in the 
courts. 

While, however, the principle of equal representation is em- 
bodied in our state constitutional system, there are exceptions, and 
some of these are serious departures from the principle. In a few 
states at least a system of representative democracy does not exist, 
but rather a form of oligarchy. These modifications are generally 
survivals from an earlier but antiquated system, retained for parti- 
san purposes; or they may be intended as a sort of guaranty for the 
minority as against a powerful majority. In form they are consti- 
tutional provisions aiming to secure representation to districts, 
county or town, irrespective of population; or, on the other hand, 
to place limitations on city representation as against the represen- 
tation of the rural population. These provisions are fourfold: 
there are (1) provisions that each town or county have one or more 
members; (2) that no city or county have more than a fixed num- 
ber or fraction; (3) a complex ratio is specified which in effect may 
discriminate against some in favor of other localities;} and (4) 
the districts are themselves fixed by constitution and limitations — 
placed on legislative power to alter these. 


IFor ratio provisions see constitutions of lowa, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 7 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
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This chapter aims to present in detail the systems of representa- 
tion in our several state legislatures, from the standpoint of equal 
popular representation. As a commcn basis for this study the 
federal census of 1900 will be used,’ the county taken as the unit 
of representation, and an apportionment be considered as equal 
when the population of a district ranges anywhere from a half ratio 
to aratio and a half. In a few constitutions a different fraction 
of a ratio may be fixed (two-thirds for instance); or the popu- 
lation taken into account may be the voting population, or the 
census population less aliens; but these local differences will be 
disregarded for the sake of uniformity. In New England the town 
is so obviously the unit that the comparison will be made from 
both units, town and county. 

I. In sixteen of the states the constitutions provide for appor- 
tionment in both houses on the basis of population, a reapportion- 
ment after each census, and place no restrictions on this basis. 
These states therefore are broadly democratic in this respect. The 
list,° it will be noted, includes states from all sections of the United 
States. 

Il. In eighteen states, while the census population is made the 
basis, there are certain limitations on the representation in one, or 
it may be in both houses, that modify somewhat the principle. 
These, though on the whole unimportant, should yet be explained 
in detail: 

Alabama. The constitution provides that each county shall 
have at least one member in the house. There are sixty-six 
counties in the state but each of these has a population at least 
over one-half of the ratio. There are therefore no limitations in 
fact. 

Arkansas has the same provision, but though there are 
seventy-five counties, each has at least one-half the ratio. 

Florida provides that each county have at least one in the 
house, and no county more than three. Of its forty-five counties 
four have less than one-half the ratio and hence are over-repre- 
sented. The four largest counties limited by constitution to three 

2But in New York the state census of 1905. 
3California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, 
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each, are entitled by population to eighteen members and hence are 
under-represented. 

Idaho requires that at least one member be assigned in the | 
house to each county, but of its twenty-one counties none has less 
than one-half the ratio. 

Iowa requires that each county have at least one in the 
house, and provides a ratio which discriminates against the thickly 
settled counties. Of its ninety-nine counties fifty-eight are below 
the population ratio, three of these are below the one-half ratio, 
and of its larger counties thirteen, to which are assigned twenty-two 
members, should have by population thirty-three members. This 
state illustrates the fact that if the constitution fixes the number | 
of members, over-representation on one side involves under-repre- | 
sentation on the other. 

Louisiana in its constitution of 1898 assigned membership 
to both houses by districts designated, but provided for a reappor- 
tionment in 1902 on the basis of the federal census, but with the 
stipulation that each parish (county) and each ward of New | 
Orleans should have at least one member. The assembly reappor- 
tioned the state July 8, 1902. Under the condition set there 
are twelve parishes below the ratio but above one-half, and three 
parishes whose populations fall below one-half the ratio. As these 


have a member a piece, four other parishes in consequence have to | 


lose one each from their proper quota. The city of New Orleans 
however, has its full proportion of twenty-four members. 

Mississippi also defines by constitution its districts for both 
houses and provides for reapportionment after each federal census, 
but with the proviso that each county shall have at least one mem- 
ber in the house. In the last legislative apportionment one county 
only falls below the half ratio, though ten districts are assigned one 
each in excess of their pro rata, and ten districts correspondingly 
lose one each. This, however, is within legislative discretion and 
is not due to constitutional requirement. 

Montana provides that each county shall have one member 
only in the Senate. Of its twenty-four counties in 1900 (there are 
twenty-six now) six were below one-half of the ratio and four 
counties, which by population were entitled to twelve members, 
had but four. As Montana in area is the third largest state in the 
Union, it is easy to see through multiplication of new counties 
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the possible development of a “‘rotten borough’ system within 
a generation or two, unless this condition should be stricken from 
the constitution. 

New York‘ in article III, section 4, of its constitution places 
many restrictions about the apportionment of its senators, and in 
effect modifies somewhat the principle of popular representation 

in this body. The difference, however, is slight. District two, 
which is assigned one, is by population entitled to two. Kings 
county, which has eight, should have nine, and New York county 
is entitled to fifteen but has twelve. Provision is made that no 
county shall have more than one-third of all the senators, and no two 
adjoining counties more than one-half, but these maxima do not 
as yet apply to New York and Kings counties. 

Section 5 provides a ratio and other regulations for the appor- 
tionment of assemblymen. Among these provisions is found the 
familiar requirement that every county (except Hamilton) shall 
have at least one member in the assembly. As the house ratio 
_by population is 53,782 this requirement makes havoc with popular 
representation. Seven districts fall below the half ratio and twenty- 
_ five are between one-half and the full ratio. In addition to these 
_ single-member districts, two of the larger districts have a represen- 
tative each too many. The over-representation of these forty-three 
districts necessitates as usual the under-representation of the 
largest districts. Kings county, which by population should have 
_ twenty-five, has twenty-three; and New York county should add 
nine to its allotment of thirty-five members. 

North Carolina modifies equal representation in the house 
by defining in constitution the ratio, and by the requirement that 
each county must have at least one representative. Of the ninety- 
seven counties forty fall below the population ratio and nine of 
these below the half ratio. This gain for the counties of smaller 
population is made up by corresponding losses to the counties of 
larger population. Fourteen counties should have an extra mem- 
ber each, above the number assigned by the apportionment of rgor. 

Ohio also has the familiar requirement that each county shall 
have at least one member in the house (amendment 1903), and also 
fixes a ratio in the constitution which complicates the apportion- 
ment. There is, however, no maximum fixed by constitution for 


‘Apportionment of May 14, 1906, based on state census of 1905. 
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the membership of the house, and in consequence, while there is 
over-representation for the counties of small population, there is no 

- under-representation for the larger counties. By the apportion- 
_ ment of 1905 there are one hundred twenty-one members, and the 
_ five counties that contain a population each over 100,000 have 
their proportionate share, namely, thirty-two members. Of the 
remaining eighty-three counties sixty-one are below the ratio, and 
ten of these below the half ratio. By population these eighty-three 
counties are entitled to just eighty-three members, but in fact have 

_ eighty-nine, as the six largest of them are assigned two each. 

Pennsylvania by constitution provides that its fifty senators 
be assigned in proportion to population, but with the proviso that 
no city or county shall have more than one-sixth. This limits 
Philadelphia to eight members, though by population entitled to 
ten. 

For the house a ratio is fixed by constitution and provision 
made that each county have at least one member. The constitu- 
tion sets no maximum to the membership and this by last appor- 
tionment was fixed at two hundred and seven. If the population 
ratio were used, the thirteen large counties including the city of 
Philadelphia, would have one hundred twenty members instead 

of one hundred sixteen, four counties losing one each. Of the 
remaining fifty-four counties sixteen are below the ratio, and five 
of these below the half ratio. These five by population should 
_ have two members only instead of five. 
South Carolina requires that each county have but one 
_member inthe senate. Of the forty counties twenty-five fall below 
the ratio, and one below the half ratio. The fifteen counties con- 
taining each a population over the ratio should have twenty-one 
members, and hence lose six to the smaller counties. By constitu- 
tion each county also must have at least one in the house, but all 
the counties have populations above the house ratio. 

Texas has a small senate of thirty-one members, and 

_ provides by constitution that no single county may have more than 
one member. In fact, however, no county has a population in 
excess of the ratio and there is therefore no real limitation. 

Utah has a requirement that each county have at least one 

in the house. Of its twenty-seven county-districts fifteen are 
~ below the ratio and seven of these below the half ratio. The more 
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populous districts must therefore lose their proper proportion. 
Five districts lose one each, and one (Salt Lake) has ten, though 
entitled by population to thirteen. 

Virginia has no constitutional restriction on representation but 
in its new constitution (1902) accepts the statutory apportionment 
of April 2, 1902, permits a reapportionment in 1906, and orders one 
in 1912 and every tenth year thereafter. An examination of the 
apportionment of 1902 shows it to be substantially in accord with 
population. The senate of forty is rightly apportioned; in the 
house of one hundred members five large districts are short one 
each, to make up for a slight over-apportionment to districts below 
a full ratio. No district however falls below one-half ratio. 

West Virginia fixes in its constitution the method of computing 
the house apportionment and grants each county one delegate. 
The last apportionment is on the basis of population; for of the 
fifty counties none fall below the half ratio, though twelve are be- 
tween the half and the full ratio. 

Wyoming requires by constitution that each county shall have 
at least one in each house. In the apportionment of 1901 this 
results in the gain to the counties of small population of one in the 
senate (twenty-three members), and three in the house (fifty 
members), and the consequent loss of these to the more thickly 
settled counties. 

III. In six of the states the restrictions placed on popular 
representation are especially severe. These will now be considered 
in turn. 

Delaware.—The apportionment to the three counties of Dela- 
ware is fixed by constitution and no provision made for alteration. 
In the senate, Newcastle, Sussex, and Kent counties are assigned 
seven, five, five members, but are by population entitled to ten, 
four, and three members respectively. In the house they are 
assigned fifteen, ten, and ten, but should have twenty-one, eight, 
and six respectively. In Newcastle county the City of Wilmington 
is assigned two and five members in the houses, but should have 
seven and fourteen members by population. This injustice in 
apportionment will grow worse rather than better, owing to the 
rigidity of the constitutional provisions. 

Georgia fixes in constitution its forty-four senatorial districts, 

but allows a readjustment after each federal census. In the appor- 
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yy tionment of 1904 there are four districts which by population should 

have nine members instead of four. This is necessitated by the 

fact that twenty-seven districts fall below the ratio and two of 

these even below the half ratio. 

As for the house of one hundred seventy-five members® the 

ae : constitution divides the one hundred thirty-seven counties® into 

three classes, and orders an assignment of three members each to 

the six largest counties: two each to the twenty-six counties next 

in size; and one each to the one hundred thirteen remaining. 

_ Had the apportionment of 1904 been in proportion to population, 

the six largest counties would have had twenty-five members 

instead of eighteen; the twenty-six counties have their proper 

_ assignment; but of the counties in the third class three should have 

had two each, fourteen fall below even the one-half ratio, and forty- 
=1 _ three others range between the half and the full ratio. 


i. f=" Kansas provides that each county shall have at least one in the 


house, provided it has at least two hundred fifty voters. As its 
population ratio for the house is 11,764, the smaller districts have 
too great a representation.. In fact there are twenty-eight districts 
having less than one-half the ratio; these properly should have six 
members instead of twenty-eight. Hence by necessity the larger 
_ districts have too few representatives. The nineteen large districts, 
to which twenty-eight members are assigned, are really entitled to 
fifty-one. This well illustrates the evil of inserting an apparently 
simple condition without proper consideration of consequences. 
| Maryland in its constitution, as amended, provides that each 
e county shall have in the senate one member, and Baltimore city 
four, making a total of twenty-seven members, since there are 
twenty-three counties and the city district. This is far from being 
in accord with population, as nineteen of the twenty-three counties 
are below ratio, and ten of these even below the half ratio. In con- 
sequence the more populous districts suffer; Baltimore county 
should have two, and the city is entitled to twelve, 
The same objection lies against the apportionment of the house 
_ of one hundred and one members. A ratio is carefully defined in 
the constitution which discriminates in favor of the smaller dis- 
tricts and fixes a maximum for the city of Baltimore. The effect 


SSince raised to 183 by amendment. 
*Now 145. 
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of this is that twenty-two counties which should have fifty mem- 
bers have seventy-one, the county of Baltimore has six but should 
have eight, and the city of Baltimore has twenty-four but should 
have been assigned by population forty-three members. 

Missourt by constitution provides that its senate be appor- 
tioned among districts equal in population and reapportionment 
madeé after each federal census. 

In the case of the house however each county must have at 
least one, and a ratio is defined which discriminates in favor of the 
counties of small population. Of the one hundred fifteen counties 
seventy-six fall below a ratio based on population, and of these 
twelve are below the half ratio. The gain in representation to 
these must be made up of course by a corresponding loss to the 
counties of larger population. Six of these, to which by the appor- 
tionment of 1901 sixteen members were assigned, should have had 
by population twenty-five, and the city of St. Louis, to which six- 
teen were assigned, should have had twenty-six members. 

New Jersey by constitution makes up its senate by one delegate 
from each of twenty-one counties. This of course produces great 
inequality. Fifteen of the counties are below the ratio and eight 
of these below the half ratio. This necessitates under-representa- 
tion in the other counties. Essex and Hudson counties should 
have by population four members each in the senate and Passaic 
county two. 

The constitution also provides that each county have at least 
one in the house, but as one county only (Cape May) falls below 
the one-half ratio, the requirement involves no real limitation on 
popular representation. 

IV. The fourth set of constitutions consists of those of the 
New England states, omitting that of Massachusetts, which by 
constitution provides for a reapportionment after each state census, 
on the basis of voting population, and without qualifications or 
restrictions. As these five states emphasize on the whole the town 
as the basis of representation rather than the county, their system 
of representation will be presented from both standpoints, first, 
from the county basis for the sake of comparison, and then from 
the town system of representation. 

Connecticut by constitution divides the membership of thirty- 
five in the senate among the counties in proportion to population, 
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with the proviso that each county have at least one. The assign- 
ment in 1906 is sufficiently accurate. Each of the cight counties 
has a population sufficient to entitle it to at least one; Litchfield 
county has three but properly should have two; its gain is the loss . 
of Hartford county, which has seven and is entitled to eight. 
‘The house is composed of two hundred fifty-five members and 
assignment is made on the town basis. If, however, the representa- 
tion by counties be considered, five’ counties, to which one hundred 
thirty-nine members are assigned, should properly have but seventy- 
three, and three ®counties, assigned one hundred sixteen members, 
_ should have by population one hundred eighty-two. 
i Maine by constitution provides that its senate of thirty-one 
ss members be apportioned among the counties in proportion to 
- census population. The apportionment in 1906 is in strict accord 
this provision. 
1 The constitution also provides for a division of the one hun- 
_ dred fifty-one members of the house among the towns on the basis 
_ of census population, but adds a discriminating ratio. This will 
be explained more fully later; but so far as the house apportion- 
ment by counties is concerned, it is exactly based on population. 
: New Hampshire.—The constitution of this state is unique in 
providing that the senate of twenty-four members be apportioned 
each to twenty-four districts, equal in respect to the propor- 
+ > tion of direct taxes paid by the said districts. If the districts as 
ta _ get in 1905 be considered as the counties, and their population 
ascertained, the result shows that eleven fall below the ratio, 
though none below one-half the ratio. By population the twelve 
smaller districts should have nine members instead of twelve, and 
the twelve larger districts should have fifteen. 
The house ratio is fixed by constitution and is on a town basis. 
_ Disregarding this for the present, and considering the ten counties 
of the state from the standpoint of census population, it may be 
om seen that four of these should lose fourteen members and these 
| should be added to three of the remaining counties. The greatest 
— ifference is found in the over-representation of Grafton county 
_ by eight members, and the under-representation of Hillsboro 
county by nine members. 
Rhode Island by constitution apportions its thirty-eight senators 


™New London, Windham, Litchfield, Middlesex, Tolland. 


®Hartford, New Haven, Fairfield. 
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one to each town or city. By county® population this means that 
the four counties of smaller population have thirteen senators in 
excess of their proportion, and that Providence county, the only 
other county, loses that same number from its proportion. 

Constitutional provisions in regard to the house require that 
each town shall have at least one, and no city more than one-sixth 
of the whole number (72). From the standpoint of county popula- 
tion the four smaller counties should lose twelve members, and 
Providence county should gain them. 

Vermont requires that its senate of thirty members be appor- 
tioned among the counties in proportion to census population, but 
that each county must have at least one. The county of Grand 
Isle has less than one-half the ratio, and the member assigned to 
this county is lost by Franklin county, which has two members 
instead of three. 

Representation in the house of two hundred forty-six members 
is by towns and will be presented later. If the population of the 
fourteen counties however be considered, it may be seen that nine 
of these have twenty-eight members assigned in excess of their 
population, and this number taken from four of the large counties. 


THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Of these six states Massachusetts only apportions the mem- 
bership of both houses on the basis of population. The repre- 
sentation in the lower house is assigned to the counties, and then 
reapportioned among the towns in proportion to their respective 
voting population. Mazne follows the same procedure but specifies 
a ratio which gives the rural towns an advantage over urban centers. 
Seven counties only confain such urban centers, and these, eleven 
in number, are assigned thirty members, though by population en- 
titled tothirty-nine. These nine members are gained by the rural 
towns in the same counties. Portland, the largest city in the state, is 
naturally the heaviest loser, having seven members though entitled 
to eleven. 

New Hampshire apportions the membership of the lower house 
directly to the towns, on the basis of population, but by a set ratio 
which discriminates somewhat in favor of the county towns. The 
one-member districts, each composed of one or more towns, number 
one hundred sixty-eight but by population should have but one 


*The county in Rhode Island is merely a judical district a: 4 has no adminstrative unity. 
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hundred forty-six members. This gain of twenty-two is lost - “| 


the forty-one towns or cities having more than one member each. - 
Unitedly they have two hundred twenty-three but should have 
two hundred forty-five. Manchester, the largest city, shows the 
ratio of loss. It has forty-nine members but by population is 
entitled to fifty-four. 

The other theee New England states are by no means so equit- 


able in their representation. In theory they seek to make one | 


house popular in basis, and the other representative of the towns 
irrespective of population. 


Vermont, for example, assigns the membership of the 5 senate 


to the counties on the basis of population, but makes up its lower 
house of two hundred forty-six members by one delegate from each 
town or city in the state. Seventy-five of these towns have a 
population each lower than one-half the ratio, and, if properly 
represented, would have but twenty-three members. There are 
one hundred thirty-seven towns having each a population between 
one-half and one and a half ratios. These have twenty-three 


members in excess of their population. There are thirty-four | 


towns and cities having each a population over one and a half 
ratios, to which should be assigned on a population basis one hun- 
dred nine members. The four largest cities combined should by 
population have thirty-three members instead of four. Contrast | 
with these the four smallest towns, which have a combined popula- 
tion of two hundred sixty persons; these are presumably fully 
represented by their four delegates in the house! 

Connecticut likewise assigns its membership in the senate 
on the basis of population, and divides the two hundred fifty-five 
members of the house among the towns ‘or cities, assigning one or 
two members to each. There are eighty-one single-member dis- 
tricts, and eighty-seven having two members each. This difference 
in representation is historic, and not based on population. Of these 
one hundred sixty-eight districts, seventy-seven are towns having 
each a population less than one-half the ratio. They have one 
hundred members but should have by population twenty. Twen- 
ty-three of the seventy-seven towns are two-member districts, and 
in place of forty-six members should have by population seven 
members. There are fifty-seven towns each having a population 
between a half ratio and a ratio and a half. These have eighty- 
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seven members, though by population entitled to forty-seven. 
Thirty of these districts have two members each; their representa- 
tion by population should be twenty-five. The thirty-four largest 
towns or cities are all double-member districts and hence have a 
combined representation of sixty-eight members. By population 
they are entitled to one hundred eighty-eight members. The injus- 
tice of this may easily be seen by noting the extremes. The four 
smallest towns have a combined population of 1,567, less than one 
half ratio, yet have five members. The four largest cities have a 
combined population of 309,982 and should have eighty-seven 
members, instead of the eight assigned by constitution. 

Rhode Island uses its house as the apparently popular body, 
and makes up its senate by one member from each town or city. 
The constitution however requires that each town must have at 
least one member in the house of seventy-two members, and that 
no city shall have more than one-sixth of the total membership. 
There are thirty-eight towns and cities in the state, and seventeen 
of these have each a population less than one-half the house ratio. 
Instead of seventeen members these towns properly should have 
four. Twelve towns have each a population between a half ratio 
and a ratio and a half. Fourteen members are assigned to these 
(1906), instead of eleven, their proper representation by population. 
There are four large towns and five cities to which properly fifty- 
seven members should be allotted, but, owing to the limitations 
already mentioned, forty-one members only are assigned. This 
loss really all falls on the city of Providence, which by constitution 
is limited to twelve members though its population entitles it to 
thirty. 

If the census of 1905 were used, the three classes of towns and 
cities above specified would be as follows :—Nineteen towns having 
nineteen members, should have five; eleven towns having fourteen 
members should have eleven; and three towns and five cities have 
thirty-nine members but should have fifty-six. Providence as 
before should have thirty members instead of twelve. 

The Senate is made up of a member from each of the thirty- 
eight towns and cities. Twenty-five of these fall below the half 
ratio and should have by population five members only. Seven 
towns have populations between the half ratio and a ratio anda 
half, and should have six instead of seven members. The six 
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remaining districts of large population should have twenty-seven 
senators in place of the six allotted by constitution. If the census 
of 1905 were used the classification would be exactly the same. 

Using the census of 1905, the five cities and two towns having 
each a population over 15,000, unitedly havea population of 
361,040, or seventy-five per cent of the whole. They should have 
fifty-four of the seventy-two house members and twenty-nine of 
the thirty-eight senators. In fact they have thirty-seven members 
in the house, a bare majority, and seven in the senate, or eighteen 
per cent of the whole. By contrast the seven smallest towns have 
a combined population of 7,224, or one and one-half per cent of the 
whole, and yet are represented by seven members in each house. 
The city of Providence which by constitution is restricted to one 
member in the senate and twelve in the house, should by popula- 
tion have sixteen in the senate and thirty in the house. 

By taking into account the towns of smallest population, the 
majority in each house is theoretically controlled by eight per cent 
of the population in the senate and thirty per cent in the house. 
If both houses met in joint session for the purpose of electing a 


federal senator, twenty-eight small towns, containing less than 
sixteen per cent of the population of the state, could cast a majority 
vote for their candidate. 


Such a system of misrepresentation as this, and those of 
Connecticut and Vermont, cannot be justified by any theory of 
democracy, and are entirely at variance with the great American 
principle of popular sovereignty. These three, and the six states 
of class III, are, however, glaring exceptions to the general rule. 
The other thirty-six states are practically democratic in their rep- 
resentation, and the new State of Oklahoma will unquestionably 
adopt the same policy | 
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It becomes obvious that in a comparative study of state con- 
stitutions, the set in force in New England should be studied sepa-_ 
rately, because of the numerous peculiarities found in these 
ancient constitutions. The latest of these has served two genera- _ 
tions, and the oldest was written in the midst of the Revoltion.! _ 
Though amended from time to time, they have been amended con- | 
servatively and still retain many features long since outgrown by © 
the other states ; with all tele amendments they rank as the shortest, 


or one-half re length of other state constitutions. 
Four of these place amendments after the main text and © 
thereby compel a most perplexing tangle of cross-references and 
obsolete provisions. New Hampshire incorporates its amend- 
ments into the constitution, and Maine did so in 1875, but adds 
later amendments as supplements. Four different methods are © 


used to pene the numbering of articles and aoenane, Three of 


(two hundred and sixty-three words) to tens for their oil 
comings. Five of the states preface their constitutions with a 
Declaration of Rights, varying from twenty-one to thirty sections - 
each, but New Hampshire calls it a Bill of Rights, and lengthens it~ 
to thirty-eight sections. The religious features of these provisions 
present marked peculiarities but they have already been presented 
in Chapter X. All of the states emphasize vigorously the town as 


1Massachusetts, 1780, revised through convention in 1820, and eighteen sets of amendments 
added since that time up to 1894, thirty-six articles in all. New Hampshire, 1784, revised 
in 1792, and amended 1851, 1876, 1889, 1903. Vermont, 1793, and twenty-six articles of — 
amendment added through board of censors and convention, 1828, 1836, 1850, 1870, and 
two additional articles added 1883 through legislative action and referendum. Connecticut, 
1818, and thirty-three amendments added up to 1906. Maine, 1819, up to 1875 twenty-one 
amendments were added and in that year were incorporated into the main text. Nine amend- 
ments have been added since that date. Rhode Island, 1842, and nine sets of amendments, 
twelve in all, dating from 1854 to 1903. . 
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Island is a mere judicial district, but it plays an increasingly 
important part in the other five states. This system of admin- 
istrative districts is in marked contrast to that of the other states 
in the Union, where the county and city receive special attention, 
and where the town exists, if at all, in the form of a township. 

The six constitutions formally separate the three departments 
of government but the separation is not made in fact. In each 
state the legislature is given the mass of power and largely controls 
administration. In Maine the governor must be a native-born 
citizen of the United States. Four of the states elect lieutenant- 
governors. In Vermont and Connecticut he presides over the 
senate; in Rhode Island only in the absence of the governor, who 
by constitution has that privilege; in Massachusetts he presides 
over the council in the absence of the governor. The senate 
elects its own presiding officer in Massachusetts, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Three states use the old-fashioned executive council, 
reducing thereby the governor’s powers proportionately. New 
Hampshire has a council of five, and Massachusetts of eight, 
elected from districts; Maine has a council of seven chosen by joint 
ballot of the legislature. The council as a rule shares with the 
governor his power in nomination, appointment, and pardon; in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts it shares also his control over 
expenditure through approval or disapproval of disbursements 
from the treasury. Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont pro- 
vide for the popular election of three of their heads of administra- 
tion; Massachusetts elects four, Maine and New Hampshire vest 
the appointing power in the assembly. In Massachusetts the 
treasurer may not hold office for a longer period than five years; 
in Maine, six years. The term of executive and administrative 
officers is two years except in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
where elections are annual. In New Hampshire, a majority, not 
a plurality, vote is required in the election of governor, councillors, 
and senators. This ancient requirement has disappeared from 
the other New England constitutions. The chief power vested in 
the governor is that of veto, aside from slight supervisory powers, 
and the usual powers in nomination, appointment, pardon, and war? 
Rhode Island alone refuses the veto power to its governor. Four 


2The quaint and bombastic phraseology of the New Hampshire and Massachusetts war 
paragraphs is especially noteworthy. 
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of the states allow their governors five days for consideration of 
bills, but Connecticut makes it three. The veto may be over- 
ridden by a majority of each house in Connecticut and Vermont, 
but a two-thirds vote is needed in the other three states. If the 
bill is in the governor’s hands when the legislature adjourns, the 
bill is thereby defeated in four of the states, but is considered as 
passed in Maine unless returned during the first three days of the 
next session. No one of the five constitutions allows him to veto 
items of appropriation bills, though thirty of the other states give 
their governors this power. 

The legislature® is elected and meets biennially except in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts which have annual elections and 
sessions. All the sessions begin in January, except in Vermont, 
where the first Wednesday in October is set. Vermont and Maine 
hold their state elections in September but the others in November. 
There are no constitutional limitations on the length of the session 
in any of the states, but Rhode Island provides that there shall be 
payment for sixty days service only, at the rate of five dollars 
per day. Connecticut and New Hampshire fix on a definite com- 
pensation for the term, and the other three states fix the amount 
by statute.‘ The apportionment of the membership of the several 
legislatures has already been explained in Chapter XI. The sub- 
stance of this is that Massachusetts fairly apportions representation 
in both houses on the basis of population; Maine and New Hamp- 
shire practically do so, but make some discrimination against urban 
centers in favor of rural communities. Vermont and Connecticut 
fairly apportion the senate on the basis of population, but in the 
house grossly discriminate in favor of rural towns; and Rhode 
Island discriminates against urban centers in both houses and 
most unjustly so in the case of the senate, whose — . 


is the least popular in basis of all houses in the United States. : 


The most noticeable feature of the New England legislatures _ 
is the slight restriction placed on their enormous powers. Aside 
from the veto there are almost no regulations of procedure, and 


3In Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, this body is the general assembly; in Maine, 
the legislature; and in New Hampshire and Massachusetts the general court. Massachusetts 
calls itself a Commonwealth, not a State. 

‘Connecticut, three hundred dollars; New Hampshire, two hundred dollars, and forty-five 
dollars as a maximum for a special session; Maine, one hundred and fifty dollars for the term; 
Massachusetts, seven hundred and fifty dollars, and Vermont, three dollars per day. 
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barely any restriction on special, local, or private legislation 5 there 
are a few restrictions on their finance powers,* and some general 
regulation of education and of the militia. Little or nothing is 
said in regard to such important matters as administrative organ- 
ization and regulation, local and municipal government,’ and 
economic and corporate interests generally. Maine’s prohibition 
amendment of 1884 is the only prominent regulation of social 
interests. Naturally this absence of restriction and regulation 
gives to the legislatures unusually large discretionary powers in all 
forms of legislation. 

Suffrage qualifications likewise present some peculiar features 
and variations. In all the states voters must be citizens of the 
United States. In Maine a residence in the state of three months 
only is required; in New Hampshire he must be an inhabitant of a 
town; Rhode Island requires a two years’ residence, except in the 
case of owners of real estate, for whom one year is sufficient. The 
other three states make the requirement one year. Four of the 
states have an educational requirement; in Connecticut the voter 
must be able to read English; in Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, he must be able to read English and write his name. 
Rhode Island has a requirement of a tax paid on property assessed 
at a value of at least one hundred and thirty-four dollars,® for 
suffrage in the election of members of city councils, or taxing 
referenda of towns or cities. The chief restriction on suffrage 
naturally is in those three states that by discrimination against 
urban centers thereby virtually throw the political control 
of the states into the hands of an easily manipulated rural oligarchy. 

The judicial provisions of these six constitutions also present 
curious features. In general it may be said that the legislatures 
have, unlike those of other states, very large powers in defining the 
organization and powers of the several grades of courts. In Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, the higher judges are appointed 

®Maine requires the legislature to provide by general law, as far as practicable, for all 
matters usually appertaining to special or private legislation. 

*Rhode Island and Maine fix a maximum for state debt; in the former state a referendum 
may authorize a special debt. Revenue bills may arise in either house in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, but in the house of representatives in the other four states. New Hampshire 
by late amendment (1903) authorized a franchise and an inheritance tax. 

TMassachusetts has a unique provision that all by-laws made by municipalities shall be 


subject at all times to be annulled by the General Court. 
8The old forty shilling franchise. 
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Our State Constitutions 

by governor and council, in Vermont and Rhode Island by the 
assembly, and in Connecticut by the assembly on nomination of 
the governor. The tenure of the judges of the supreme court is 
two years in Vermont, seven years in Maine, eight years in Connec- 
ticut, and during good behavior in the other three states. A sev- 
enty-year age limit is fixed in Vermont and New Hampshire. In 
Rhode Island, on request of the governor or either house, the 
supreme court must give opinions on important questions of law. 
In Massachusetts and New Hampshire, in addition to the two 
houses, the governor and council, and in Maine the governor or 
council, have the same privilege, and the phrase ‘‘and on solemn 
occasions’’ is added to the conditions under which advice may be de- 
manded. Among minor judicial officers it may be noted that Rhode 
Island alone of all the states in the Union elects its sheriffs 
through the assembly instead of by popular vote. The other New 
England constitutions expressly require that they be elected by 
the people. 

The amending articles of New England constitutions contain 
several marked peculiarities. Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts, make no mention whatsoever of the 
constitutional convention, and must convoke it, if at all, under 
general legislative powers inherent in their state sovereignty. 
New Hampshire uses a convention for purposes: of amendment, 
the power of amendment not being vested in the legislature. By 
constitution the several towns of the state every seven years must 
vote on the question whether or not a convention shall be called. 
If an affirmative vote is cast the membership is made up on the 
basis of the general court, and the results of the labors of this 
convention must be submitted as separate amendments to referen- 
dum vote and must be approved by a majority of two-thirds. 
These restrictions are so severe that few amendments have been or 
can be made to the constitution. Maine authorizes its legislature 
to convoke, without a referendum, a convention by a two-thirds 
vote of each house, but this power, given by amendment in 1875, 
has not yet been exercised. Amendments may be initiated by 
- the legislature through a two-thirds vote of each house, and when 
- submitted to referendum vote, must be approved by a majority 
of those voting thereon. In 1875 the legislature authorized the 
governor to appoint a commission of ten persons to report to the 
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legislature such amendments as seemed necessary. Nine of the 
seventeen amendments submitted by this commission were 
approved by the legislature, referred to the people, and adopted. 
This is one of the few instances of the use of a constituent com- — 
mission. 
The legislature of Rhode Island in 1897 tried the commission : 
plan by authorizing the governor to appoint a body of fifteen © 
persons to report to the legislature a revision of the constitution. | P 
The commission was seriously handicapped by the knowledge — 
that its work must satisfy the demands of two successive legis- _ 
latures. It succeeded in this but failed to satisfy the people, who 
voted down the revision in November, 1898. This result was far 
from satisfactory to the party in power, which had the revision — 
repassed with a few verbal changes and submitted to referendum in | 
June, 1899. It was again rejected by a larger adverse vote and 
thus ended the second of the two New England experiments of 
revision through commissions. 
Omitting New Hampshire and Maine, the four remaining _ 
states amend through the action of two assemblies but with curi- 
ous differences. In Vermont, at the end of every decade, dating — 
from 1880, the senate (which represents population) by a two- — 
thirds vote may submit amendments to the house (which repre- 
sents the towns); if this approves by a majority vote,the amend- | 
ments are referred to the next assembly, a majority vote of each 
house must then approve; this is followed by a referendum, and # 


thereon. Massachusetts allows amendments at any time but 
requires a majority of the senate and two-thirds of the house 
of the initiating general court, and a similar majority of each 
house of the next general court, followed by a referendum vote, 
in which « majority of those voting thereon, approves. Rhode 
Island requires the action of two assemblies, a majority of each © 
house approving and a referendum; but requires approval by — 
popular vote to be by a three-fifths vote. Connecticut initiates _ 
amendments by a majority vote of the house only;® these are __ 
referred to the next Assembly, and must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote of each house, and then on referendum by a majority | 
vote of the electors. Connecticut, under the stress of urgent. 


*This body represents the towns, not the population, 
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demands for constitutional reform through a convention, called 
such a body in 1901 under the general legislative power vested in 
its assembly. The dominant political interests of the state, 
however, placed certain limitations on the convention’s power of — 
revision, and made assurance doubly sure by making up the mem- 
bership of the convention by one delegate from each town, irrespec- 
tive of population. The result was a revision unsatisfactory to 
all parties concernea, and its consequent rejection in 1902 by refer- 
endum vote. The house in 1905 submitted a revised constitution 
as an amendment. This made no material change, merely incor- — 
porating the amendments into the body of the constitution, and 
increasing the pay of assemblymen from three hundred to five 
hundred dollars. This revision must be acted on by the assembly b) 
of 1907, and then submitted to referendum vote. iy 

These amending articles largely explain the reason why New 
England constitutions are old-fashioned. The legislative systems 
of Massachusetts and Maine are popular in basis and allow a fair 
expression of public opinion. A retention of old-fashioned features —~ 
in these constitutions, therefore, implies a conservative — and — 


from the constitution its obsolete provisions, and to place atone 
ments each under its proper article. New Hampshire though 
popularly organized in its legislature is restricted in amendment 
by its seven year requirement, its unwieldy convention of four 
hundred and fifteen members, and its preposterous requirement of 
a referendum majority of two-thirds. Rhode Island, Vermont, 


assemblies, and in Rhode Island must have a majority on refer- 
endum of three-fifths. Under such conditions urban enterprise 
in these three states is suppressed, corruption in politics is encour- _ 
aged, and broad progressive policies for economic and social _ 
development rendered impossible. ; 

The question might well be raised in these and a few other 
states of the Union whether one generation has a right to bind 
future generations by such serious restrictions on the process of __ 
no irrepealable prov ision would have any 


amendment. 
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binding force on posterity, nor should an amending article be con- __ 
sidered as legally binding that practically nullifies democratic 
principles and hinders economic and political progress. Sufficient 
precedent and theory could readily be formulated to justify a 
legislature which should disregard such stringent restrictions, 
and provide for a system of amendment more in accordance with a 
government founded on popular consent. 
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Abstain, 2, 3, 32-35, 55, 56 
districts of, 56, 84 
heads of, 3, 33, 34, 35, 54, 84 
See also Salaries; Supervision. 
Agency, governmental, 2, 5, 6, 7, II 
Alabama, 25, 28, 35, 45, 52, 53, 7I 
Aliens. See Suffrage. ‘= 
Amendments, constitutional, 2, 5, 13; Chapter III, 83, 87-90. 
must be separate, 20, 87 
process of, too stringent, 6, 17, 56, 87, 80, 90 


’ ’ 
7 system of, I, II, 20 
f See also Constitutions; Conventions. 
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Appropriations. See Expenditures 

for sectarian institutions forbidden, 23, 64,65 _ 
Arkansas, 26, 67, 71. 
Assembly, general. See Legislative Department. 
Assessment, 58 


Ballot, 28, 29 

Baltimore, 76, 77 

Bible, 65 : 

Bill of rights, 8, 14, 21-23, 83 
usual provisions of, 21, 22 

Bills, legislative, 46,49 > 
revenue, 45, 47, 86 

Board of censors, 17, 18 

Boards of administration. See Administration. 

Boundaries of states, 15 

Bryce, James, 62 


California, 29, 56, 64 

Censors, boards of, 17. 18 

Census, Federal, 44, 71 = 
population. See Chapter XI. 

Centralization of administration. 

Charity, 60, 68 

Checks and balances, 30 
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Christian, 68 4 
Citizen, native-born, 30 
Citizenship, 7, 25. 30, and see Suffrage. 
City, the, 10, 56, 70, 85, 86, 80 
Civil service rules, 35, 54 
Class rotation. 7, 38, 45 
Codification, 47, 61 
Commissions, administrative. See Administration. 
for constitutional revision, 17, 87, 88 7 
for statutory purposes, 61 
Committees, legislative, 3, 33, 47, 48, 53, 58 
Congress of the United States, 15, 16, 27, 62 
Connecticut, 8, 43, 77-78, 80-81, 82, and see Chapter XII. 
Conscience, liberty of. See Religious Provisions. 
Constitution, national, 1, 8, 14, 16, 23, 24, 31, 50, 62 
the written, I, 5, 11 
Constitutions, state, Chapter II, and see Amendments. | 
length of, 1, 8, 13, 50, 83 
making of, Chapter IT 
numbering of paragraphs of, 16, 83 
parts of, 1 
promulgation of, 6, 19 
revision of, 11; Chapter III. See also Commissions; Convention. 
stages of development of, 2, II, 34 
Contracts, irrevocable, 15 
- Convention, the constitutional, 5, 6, 9, 26, 35, 36, 42, 47, 55, 87, 80 
calling of, 6, 18, 87 
membership of, 10, 87, 80 
Corporations, 56-57, 86 
Corruption in politics, 29, 33, 60, 890 
~ Council, the executive, 4, 9, 84 
County, the 8, 10, 27, 44, 45, 56, 83, and see t Chapter XL 
Court, contempt of, 22, 41 
opinions of the supreme, 6, 9, 40, 87 | 
Courts, grades of, 36 4 
powers of, 4, 36-37. See also Judicial Departme tt. 


Debt, 22 
- Declaration of Independence, 67 
rights. See Bill of Rights. 
Delaware, 5, 8, 66, 68, 75 
: Democracy, 6, II, 12, 21, 36, 50, 53, 70, 71, 82, 90 
Departments of government, 15, and see Agencies. 
Desuetude, noxious, 56 
Discretionary power. See Legislation. 
Distribution of powers. See Separation. 
- Districts. See Administrative; Judicial; Legislative. 
Dueling, 22, 27, 60 
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Education, 50,86 
Educational qualifications, 7, 24, 25, 86 
Elections, 19, 33, Chapter IV 
times of, 85 
Electorate, 2, 5, 6, 10, 15, 33, 51 
powers of the, 6, 7 
Eminent domain, 22, 57, 59 
Enacting clause, 14 
English system, the, 54, 63 
Equalization, boards of, 54, 58 
Executive council. See Council. 
Executive department, 2, 3, Chapter V, 50, and see Administration; Governor. 
Executive powers, 3, 30 
Expenditures, 47, 48, 84, 85 


Federal system. See Constitution. 
Field, David Dudley, 39 

Finance, 34, 58-59, 86 

Florida, 5, 31, 41, 7I 

Franchises, 23, 56, 57, 58, 86 
Frankland, State of, 67 
Fundamental law. See Law. 


General court, 43, 85, 86, 890 
Georgia, 38, 41, 75 
God, denial of His existence, 67 
in the constitution, 14, 62, 63, 66-67,68 
Government, 2, 86, and see Agency. ae ‘ 
defined, 2 
municipal, 26, 56, 86 = id 
Governor, 3, 4, 5, 30, 60, 84 
messages of the, 53 
powers of the, 31, 34, 58, 84 
term of office, 4, 31 
See also Executive. 
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Homestead exemption, 60 
House of Representatives, 43, 44, 45 
representation in, Chapter it ‘See also Salaries. 


Houston, Rev. Samuel, 67 re 
Idaho, 72 
Initiative, 6, 51 


Initiative and referendum, 7, 21, 42, 51, and see Referendum. 
Interests, important, IX, 
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Iowa, 2, 4, 72 
Irrepealable provisions, 15, 89 


Jameson, John Alexander, 6, 11 
Jefferson, Thomas, 11 
Judges, appointment of, 5, 38, 86, 87 
election of, 5, 38 
tenure of, 4, 9, 38, 87 
Judicial department, 2, 4, 5; Chapter VI, 50, 86, 87 
decisions, 38, 41 
districts, 4, 36, 38, 40 
Jurors, religious qualifications for, 63, 67 
Jury, 7, 22, 39 
the judge of law and fact, 30 


Kansas, 66, 76 
Kentucky, 48, 57, 61 


Labor, 59-60 
Land. See School Lands. 
Law, 5, 53 
fundamental, I, 5, II, 12, 13, 22, 42, 55 
Legislation, discretionary power in, 1, 4, 8, 9, 18, 26, 55, 58, 65, 86, 87, 80 
local, private, or special, 2, 9, 48, 51-54, 86 
through the convention, 13, 50 
Legislative department, 1, 2, 7; Chapter VII, 85, 86 
amending power of, 5 
limitations on, 8, 13, 32, 34, 47; Chapter VIII 
organization of, 7, 42-46, 55 
powers of, 46-49, 50, 51, 84, 85, 86 
See also Committees; Representation. 
Legislative districts, 6, 8, 16, 45, and Chapter XI 
Legislators, capacity of, I, 9, 13, 14, 42, 53, 55 
salaries of, 46, 55, 85 
Libel, 40 
Lieutenant-Governor, 4, 35, 84 


Maryland, 8, 9, 25, 63, 67, 76, 77 

Majority, 5, 18, 19, 20, 84 a w 
Maryland, 8, 9, 25, 63, 67, 76, 77 
Massachusetts, 4, 12, 35, 43, 68, 77, 79, and see Chapter XII. 
Michigan, 2, 14, 17, 64, 65 

Military service and exemption from, 63, 86 

Minister of the Gospel, 63, 68, 60 

Minnesota, 56, 57 

Miscellaneous provisions, 
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Mississippi, 20, 27, 28, 45, 60, 66, 67, 68, 72 
Missouri, 56, 77 

Montana, 60, 64, 72 

Morals, regulation of social, 60, 86 
Municipal. See Government. 


National. See Constitution. 

Nebraska, 19, 58, 65 

New England constitutions, 2, 12, 34, 36, 47, 53, and Chapter XII. 
New England States, 5, 9, 43, 44, 52, 56, 77-82 

New Hampshire, 5, 43, 62, 68, 78, 79-80, and see Chapter XII. 
New Jersey, 17, 28, 31, 77 

New York State, 17, 18, 28, 35, 37, 46, 73 

New York State Library, 52 

Nomination, 28 

North Carolina, 4, 31, 67, 73 

North Dakota, 58, 62 : 

Northwest Ordinance, 70 


Oaths or affirmations, 60, 67 ie 


Ohio, 19, 46, 73 (Uae 
Oklahoma, 2, 16, 82 Pi 
Oligarchy, 70, 86, 89 


Opinions of the supreme court. See Court. 
Ordinance, northwest, 70 
powers, 9 
Ordinances of conventions, 16 
irrevocable, 15 
Oregon, 7, 21, 28, 40, 51, 56 


Pardon, power in, 31, 84 

Parties, political, 19, 27-29, 35 

Passes, free, 60 

Pennsylvania, 17, 43, 46, 67, 74 

Poll tax, 26, 27 

Polygamy, 63 

Population, 43, 44, Chapter XI, and see Voting. 

Power, discretionary. See Legislation. 

Powers, war, 30, 31, 84, and see Separation of; Sovereign. 


Preamble, 14, 83 
Primaries, 14, 28, 29 
Procedure, 9, 46-49, 85 


Property exempt from taxation, 65 
ae 7, 9 25, 86 
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Provisions, general. See Miscellaneous. 
irrevocable, 15, 89 
3 obsolete, 9, 56 : 
religious, Chapter X. # 
19, 54 


Qualifications. See Religious. 
Quorum, 47, 48 


Ratification, 14, 16 
Ratio, 45. See Chapter XL 
Referendum, 6, 7, 14, 25 
constitutional, 7, 18, 20, 51, 87, ase , 89 
statutory, 7, 51, 86 
See also /nitiative. 
Registration of voters, 26, 27 
Religious provisions, Chapter X._ 
intolerance, 62, 67 
liberty, 62-66 
qualifications, 62, 63, 68 
tests, 9, 63, 67 
See also Appropriations; Sectarian 
Representation, 9, 44-45; Chapter XI. 
Representatives, House of. See House. 
Residence as requirement, 27, 86 
Revenue bills, 45, 47, 86 
Revolutionary period, 1, 2, 3, 7, 11, 17, 19, 24, 33, 35, 36, 50, 83 
Rhode Island, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 25, 31, 33, 37, 63, 79, 81-82, and see Chapter X11. 
Rights, 6, 23, 63, 66, and see Bill of Rights. 
Rotation, class, 7, 38, 45 
Rotten borough, 73 
Rural. See County; Town. 


Sabbath, 68 
Salaries of state din, 3 
of legislators, 46, 55, 85 
Schedule, 14, 16, 40 }C2 = 
School lands, 59 ie 
funds, 58, 59 
Sectarian doctrines, 64 
schools, 59, 64, 65 
Sects, 64 
Senate, 4, 34, 40, 43, 44, 45, 84 
of the United States, 31 
representation in the. See Chapter XI. 
Separation of church and state, 62 
! > of powers, 2, 15, 30, 50, 84 
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Session, annual, 9, 45, 85 
legislative, 7, 45-46 
limits to, 27, 45, 85 

Sheriffs, 87 

South Carolina, 20, 25, 60, 67, 68, 74 

South Dakota, 5, 51, 65 

Sovereign, legal, 2, and see Convention; Electorate _ 
powers, 2, 6 
people, 6, 82 

State Constitutions. See Constitutions. — 
sovereignty, 2, 15, 87 

Statutes, general, 53 
local, 51, 54, and see Legislation. 

Statutory output, 2, §2, 53 

Succession in office, 35 

Suffrage, 7, 15, 86, Chapter IV. 

alien, 7, 24 

grandfather clause, 25 

soldier clause, 25 
restrictions on, Chapter IV, 68, 86 
women, 7, 25, 26 é iG 
See ale. Educational; Property; Religious. 

Supervision over administration, 3, 30, 33, 54, 84 7 


over judicial, 40 


Supreme court. See Court. 


Tax, inheritance, 57, 86 
poll, 26, 27 st 

Taxation, 57-58 

Tendencies, general, Chapter I, 10, 54 

Tennessee, 63, 67 = = 

Territories, 15, 16 

Texas, 16, 37, 57, 60, 67, 74 , ee 

Town, 8, 9, 12, 43, 44, 56, 60, 77, 79-82, 85 

Township, 56 

Tribunals of conciliation, 40 


Urban. See City. 
Utah, 15, 34, 51, 64, 74 ee ee 


Vermont, 8, 9, 17, 28, 43, 68, 79, 80, 82, and see Chapter XII. 
Veto, 3, 14, 31-32, 84, 85 
does not extend to amendments, 21 - 
& of items of appropriation bills, 3, 32, 85 <e ‘ 
Aas of items of any bill, 4, 32 o-s 
a procedure in the, 3, 4, 85 7 
time given to the governor for consideration of, 32, 85 _ . 


Virginia, 25, 27, 50, 52, 57, 58, 68, 75 

Vote, 3,7 
aliens may, 7, 24 
yea and nay, 19, 32, 48 

Voting, 19, 29 
machine, 28 
“majority of those—thereon,” 5, 19, 20 
no religious tests for, 63, 68 
population, 44, 71, 77 


War powers, 30, 31, 84 

Washington, 56, 58 

West Virginia, 75 

Wisconsin, 37 

Witnesses, no religious test for, 63, 67 

Women, right of married, to separate estates, 60 
suffrage, 7, 25, 26 

Wyoming, 58, 64, 75 
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